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the  young  Frenchman  appeared  to  have  not  the 
CHAPTER  I.  slightest  inclination  for  food.    His  face  was  pale 

— its  expression  was  full  of  anguish  and  uneasi- 
ness ;  and  at  l)rief  intervals  he  would  give  vent 
to  his  feelings  in  bitter  ciaculations,  or  else  by 
In  a  small  and  meanly  furnished  chamber  on  ;  some  impetuous  gesture — or  he  would  even  start 
the  second  floor  of  a  house  situated  in  no  very  I  up  from  his  seat,  pace  rapidly  thi-ee  or  four  times 
imposing-looking  street  in  the  neighbourho-1  of  [  to  and  fro  in  the  little  apartment  like  a  lion 
Soho  Square,  sat  Edgar  Marcellin.  it  was  nine  1  chafing  in  its  narrow  cage, — and  then  fling  him. 
o'clock  in  the  morning— the  breakfast-things  self  as  if  distractedly  on  his  seat  again, 
had  been  arranged  upon  the  table  by  the  maid-  |  Presently  the  postman's  well-known  knock  re- 
of -all-work  belonging  to  the  establishment ;  but '  sounded  through  the  house  j  and  Edixar  Marcellin 
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murmured  bitterly  to  himself,  "  Doubtless  another 
daT  of  disappointmeot  for  me !  >'a  letter  '.  All 
Ibe  appeals  which  I  address  to  the  GoTernment 
of  my  country  are  vain! — the  intervention  of 
friends  seems  to  be  useless !  But  what  matters 
it  ?  Am  I  not  altogether  wretched  and  miserable  ? 
— bare  I  not  upon  my  mind  enough  to  drire  me 
to  distraction  and  impel  me  to  suicide  ?  But  no, 
no— I  must  live !     Yes— I  must  see  Corinna;  and 

then "  , 

Here  the  maid-of-all-work  was  heard  ascending 
the  stairs:  she  tapped  at  the  door  of  the  apart- 
ment, and  Marcellin  bade  her  enter.  She  held  a 
letter  in  her  hand :  it  was  for  him— he  knew  the 
writing!— it  was  from  a  trusty  friend  in  Paris! 
He  hastened  to  tear  open  the  missive,  but  more 
than  half  with  the  sickening  apprehension  that  it 
would  prove  but  a  repetition  of  former  communi- 
cations to  the  effect  that  memorials  and  petitions 
were  all  alike  unavailing.  But  no !  there  were 
hopeful  words  at  the  very  outset ;  and  now  Edgar 
began  to  devour  the  contents  of  that  letter.  He 
read  on— joy  was  arising  in  his  heart — it  ex- 
panded—there waa  ample  reuoD  as  well  as  scope 
for  its  play :  the  happiest  tidings  had  reached  him 
at  length  from  that  quarter  whence  for  so  many 
long  dreary  months  naughl  but  disappointments 
had  flowed  !  The  ban  of  exile  nas  lifted  from  off 
him — bis  innocence  in  the  political  plot  on  ac- 
count of  which  he  had  suffered,  had  at  length 
been  made  fully  manifest — and  he  was  restored  to 
all  his  rights  as  a  French  citiieo.  But  thii  was 
Dot  all ;  and  the  present  case  afforded  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  proverb  which  aayi 
that  "it  never  rains  but  it  pours:"  for  all  EJgar's 
pecuniary  affairs  had  been  settled  And  adjusted, 
and  he  was  not  merely  reinstated  in  bi*  political 
rights,  but  also  in  the  posMtsioo  of  riches. 

An  immense  load  was  lifted  from  the  mind  of  ' 
Edgar  Marcellin  ;  and  if  he  were  not  completely 
happy,  at  all  events  he  felt  his  heart  more  buoyant 
than  for  a  long  time  past  it  had  been.  His  friend 
in  Paris  had  remitted  to  a  London  banker  Mrtain 
funds  for  his  immediate  use;  and  Edgar  lost  no 
time  in  replenishing  a  purs<  which  for  a  long  time 
past  had  been  but  slen  ierly  furnished.  To  make 
immediate  emendations  in  his  toilet,  and  to  take 
measures  for  the  complete  re-equipment  of  his 
wardrobe  with  the  least  possible  delay,  were  mat-  i 
ters  of  easy  accomplishment  for  one  possessing 
adequate  funds  in  our  metropolis,  where  all  kinds 
of  resources  seem  inexhaustibls; — and  thus  within 
two  or  three  hours  after  the  receipt  of.  the  welcome 
letter,  Edgar  Marcellin  was  already  another  being, 
alike  in  personal  appearance  and  inward  feeling. 

This  was  the  second  day  after  his  interview  wiih 
Connna  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sidney  Villa,  on 
which  memorable  occasion  he  had  heard  himself 
branded  as  the  murderer  of  Giulio  PaoU  in  Flo- 
rence. Yes,  it  was  the  second  day  since  that  occur- 
rence, when  be  bad  seen  Corinna  sink  down  sense- 
less upon  the  floor  !  He  had  called  the  next  day 
to  inquire  after  her;  but  he  otjy  saw  one  of  the 
domestics  of  the  villa ;  and  the  information  he  re- 
ceived was  but  t^o  well  calculated  to  fill  his  mind 
with  distress.  Ho  was  now  about  to  repeat  his 
inquiries  at  Sidney  Villa;  and  accordingly,  be- 
tween two  and  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  he 
bent  his  way  towards  that  neighbourhood.  This 
was  the  hour  at  which  he  bad  been  told  he  might 


call ;  for  otherwise  his  impatience  would  have  led 
him  to  the  villa  immediately  after  the  receipt  ot 
the  welcome  letter  in  the  morning. 

The  young  Frenchman  was  emerging  from  the 
Begent's  Park  and  entenng  the  road  leading  to- 
wards the  residence  of  Agnes  Evelyn,  when  he 
was  accosted  by  a  young  female,  who  had  the 
appearance  of  belonging  to  some  foreign  nation, 
and  whose  accent  as  she  spoke  English,  proved 
that  such  was  the  fact.  Accosting  Edgar,  abe 
said,  "  Would  you  have  the  kindness,  sir,  to  tell 
me  the  way " 

"Good  heavens  !"  ejaculated  Edgar,  giving 
vent  to  the  exclamation  in  French ;  and  then, 
having  again  for  a  few  moments  studied  the 
young  woman's  features,  he  cried  in  Italian, 
"  Surely  yon  aro  that  self-same  Lisetta  whom  l 
beheld  at  a  certain  villa  in  the  Vale  of  Amo  some 
eight  months  ago?" 

"  Yes,  sigoor,"  responded  Lisetta— for  she  it  in- 
deed was  ;  and  she  now  also  spoke  in  her  own 
native  Italian  tougue  :  •'  that  is  my  name.     But  I 

do  not  recollect Ab  !  is  it  possible?     Can  you 

be  that  French  gentleman,  M.  Marcellin " 

"Yes— I  am  be,"  replied  Edgar.  '-But  you 
find  me  much  changed  ?     I  have  been  very  ill — 

or  at  least  I  have  suffered  much ind  then  too, 

in  this  country,  a  foreigner  finds  it  more  conve- 
nient to  appear  with  his  face  as  smooth  as  pos- 
sible,"— at  the  same  time  touching  his  upper  lip 
and  his  chin;  "so  that  it  was  really  no  wonder, 
Liset.a,  if  you  did  not  immediately  recognise  me. 
But  what  are  you  doing  in  England  ?'* 

"Do  not  question  me,  sigoor,"  responded 
Lisetta :  "  I  have  a  duty  to  perform — and  I  shall 
accomplish  it,"  she  added,  with  a  singular  expres- 
sion of  countenance.  "  Therefore,  if  you  can  aid 
me  by  indicating  the  way  towards  a  place  called 


■Ah!  yoi 


are  going  thither  ?"  said  Marcellin, 
of    surprise.     "  But   is   it   passible 


way. 


with   an 
that- 

"  Do  not  detain  me,  signor," 
girl  urgently ;  "  but  show  me  I 
happen  to  know  it." 

"  I  am  going  thithsr,"  rejoined  Edgar ;  "  4ad 
you  can  accompany  me." 

"  To»,  signor,  going  thilbet  ? "  ejacultled 
Lisetta.     "  But  this  is  strange  !" 

"Yes  —  and  I  likewise  find  it  strange,"  ex- 
claimed Marcellio,  "  to  encounter  you  here,  and 
to  learn  that  your  destination  is  the  same  as  mine. 
Let  us  not  hesitate  to  give  explanations  and  com- 
pare note*." 

"Assuredly  not,"  replied  Lisetta.  "My  busi- 
ness is  with  a  young  lady  named  Corinna  Paoli. 
Ab !  signor,  you  cannot  surely  have  forgotten  that 
mysterious  tragedy  —  the  assassination  of  the 
young  page  Giulio " 

"  Forgotten  it  ?"  exclaimed  Edgar.  "  JTo — ^by 
heaven  !  it  were  not  easy  to  forget  it  !" — and 
then  he  thought  within  himself,  "  This  is  more 
and  more  strange  ;  for  at  all  evenU  the  girl  does 
not  seem  to  be  awaTD  of  the  accusation  made 
against  myself  !" 

"  fv  was  indeed  a  horrible  occurrence,  sigoor,'* 
8«ia  Jj.»cl'.  -  "  Bnt  do  you  know  Corinna  Paoli  t 
are  you  aware,  then,   that  it  was  her  own  brother 

alas,  poor  Giulio  I"  and  Lisetta  hastily  JlV^hc  J 

away  the  teats  from  her  eye*. 
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"Yes — IknowCorinna,"  answered  Edgar:  "  but 
whether  we  shall  see  her  this  daj,  I  cannot  say— 
for  she  is  ill.  Tell  ma,  Lisetta— have  jou  ever 
entertained  any  suspicion  in  respect  to  the  assassin 
of  poor  Giulio  ?" 

The  girl  fixed  her  large  dark  eyes  upon  the 
Frenchman's  countenance,  as  if  to  read  the  in- 
most purposes  of  his  soul  ;  and  she  at  length  said, 
"  Why  do  you  ask  ?  What  interest  caa  you,  a 
mere  flying  visitor  to  Florence  at  the  time,  enter- 
lain  with  reference  to  such  subjects  ?" 

"  What  interest,  Lisetta!  I  will  tell  you.  I  see 
that  there  is  something  of  importance  dwelling  in 
your  mind— I  cao  read  it  in  your  looks.  Perhaps 
this  meeting  which  at  first  I  thought  was  acci- 
dental, may  turn  out  to  be  providential.  Tell  me 
then  frankly  —  did  you  never  hear,  Lisetta, 
a  syllable  of  accusation  breathed  against  my- 
self P" 

"Against  you,  signer?"  ejaculated  Lisetta,  with 
an  air  of  the  most  unfeigned  astonishment,  as  she 
opened  wide  her  large  dark  eyes.  "  No — never, 
never  !" 

"  This  is  most  strange  !  most  wonderful !"  mut- 
tered Edgar  to  himself.  "  When  did  you  leave 
Florence,  Lisetta  ?" 

"  A  few  days  after  the  murder  of  poor  Giulio, 
signer,"  replied  Lisetta.  "  Ah  !  well  do  I  recol- 
lect the  date  !  It  was  during  the  night  of  the 
fourteenth  of  February  that  he  was  murdered  ; 
and  it  was  on  the  eighteenth  I  left  Florence." 

"  It  was  on  the  fifteenth  that  I  left,"  said  Mar- 
cellin, — "  the  day  after  the  murder.  Did  no  evil 
rumour  prevail  ?— are  you  quite  confident  ?" 

"  I  heard  none— and  to  my  knowledge  none 
prevailed.  But  my  God !"  exclaimed  Lisetta, 
"  what  do  you  mean  by  this  questioning  P  la  it 
possible  that  after  all  1  am  wrong — that  my  sus- 
picions have  been  most  unjustly  directed  towards 
an  innocent  person  ?  In  short,  signer,  is  it  your 
breast  that  is  tortured  with  remorse  ?  was  it  your 

hand Ah  !  I  recollect !  that  same  evening  yov, 

also  departed  from  the  villa !  It  was  on  horse- 
back— you  must  have  left  it  about  the  same  time 

—to  pursue  the  same  road Oh,  my  God  !  to 

think  that  all  this  should  never  have  struck  me 
before,  and  that  for  months  past  I  have  been  ac- 
cusing one  who  is  innocent  !" 

Lisetta's  face  had  rapidly  grown  more  expres- 
sive  of  the  strong  feelings  of  amazement,  horror, 
And  consternation  which  she  was  experiencing  as 
she  thus  spoke  :  she  stepped  back  a  pace  or  two, 
as  if  afraid  to  find  herself  in  contact  with  one 
whom  she  now  looked  upon  as  a  murderer. 

"  By  heaven,  Lisetta  !"  ejaculated  Marcellin, 
"  I  swear  to  you  1  am  innocent.  I  was  as  inca- 
pable of  injuring  the  hair  of  that  youth's  head,  as 
of  wickedly  and  maliciously  doing  you  a  mischief 
at  the  present  moment  !  But  tell  me,  whom  have 
you  all  along  supeeted  P" 

Lisetta  gave  no  answer  :  she  stood  o  prey  to 
the  most  painful  bewilderment,  —  not  knowing 
what  to  think,  or  what  belief  to  settle  her  mind 
upon, — feeling  as  if  all  her  purposes,  as  they  ex- 
isted but  a  short  timo  back,  had  now  become 
abrupUy  and  utterly  changed. 

"  For  heaven's  sake  speak,  Lisetta  !"  urged 
Edgar,  in  a  tune  of  vehement  entreaty :  "  for  this 
is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  me  !  I  have  'suf- 
fered much— 1   have  been  poor- but  I  now  am 


I  suddenly  rich  again.  It  was  only  the  day  before 
I  yesterday  that  an  appalling  piece  of  intelligence 
I  was  conveyed  to  my  knowledge,  to  the  effect  that 
suspicion  rests   against    mo— nay,    more,    that  • 

veritable  accusation  baa  been  made " 

"  Who  made  the  accusation  p"  asked  Lisetta. 
"  Signer  Paoli  is  in  Florence,  seeking  to  inves- 
tigate the  fate  of  his  son.     Ho  has  written  to  his 
daughter,   to  say  that    Giulio   was  murdered,  and 
that  I  was  bis  assassin.     But   who  his   authority 

could   be,   I  know  not unless    indeed — unless 

But  no  !  It  could  scarcely  be  [" 

Marcellin  stopped  short  in  the  verbal  expres- 
sion of  his  thoughts  :  but  he  continued  musing  to 
himself. 

"  Tell  me  what  is  passing  in  your  mind,"  said 
Lisetta;  "for  if  you  be  really  innocent- although 
heaven  knows  I  am  now   so  bewildered— I  know 

not  what  to  think " 

"  Again  I  swear  to  you  that  I  am  innocent !" 
interrupted  Marcellin,  with  passionate  vehemence. 
"  Good  God  I  think  you  I  should  stand  here  look- 
ing you  in  the  face,  and  seeking  to  prove  mine  in- 
nocence, if  I  were  really  guilty  ?  No — I  should 
have  skulked  away,  as  every  villain  skulks  from  the 
presence  of  any  one  whom  he  fears  may  become  an 
accuser  !  For  of  what  avail  were  it  for  me  to  seek 
to  persuade  you  that  I  am  guiltless,  unless  it  were 
that  my  blood  boils  at  the  idea  of  lying  under  the 
imputation  of  a  crime  P  No  other  motive  could  I 
have  :  for  you  cannot  stretch  forth  your  band  and 
grasp  mo  tightly  while  you  invoke  the  olEcers  of 
justice  to  my  capture.  This  is  a  foreign  land; 
and  its  laws  hold  not  as  amenable  unto  them  those 
who  offend  in  other  clime.«.  And  I  will  tell  you 
more,  Lisetta,"  continued  Marcellin,  speaking  with 
an  energy  and  emphasis  which  evidently  produced 
a  deep  impression  upon  the  young  female ;  "  yes- 
terday  and  the  day  before  1  was  cursing  my  fate 
because  I  was  poor— nay,  almost  penniless — and 
unable  to  speed  to  Italy  and  tako  measures  to  vin- 
dicate my  character  and  prove  my  innocence.  Oh! 
the  thought  was  distracting,  that  I  was  thus  fet- 
tered and  bound  by  the  bonds  of  penury— chained 
to  the  soil  of  Britain — riveted  as  it  were  to  the 
very  pavement  of  London  — while  my  spirit  was 
yearning  to  take  wings  and  fly  to  Florence  to  face 
my  accusers,  whoever  they  might  be !  And  now, 
Lisetta,  this  very  day  has  brought  me  the  joyous 
intelligence  that  I  am  rich  again  ;  and  to-morrow 
— Oh  !  to-morrow,  was  it  my  intention  to  set  off 
without  delay  for  your  native  clime  !  And  think 
you,  Lisetta,  that  I  should  do  this  unless  sustained 
by  the  proud  consciousness  of  completest  inno- 
cence P" 

The  large  dark  eyes  of  the  Italian  girl  were 
fixed  penetratingly  upon  Edgar  Marcellin  as  ho 
spoke ;  and  when  he  had  finished,  she  reflected 
deeply  for  a  few  moments.  Then  she  said  in  a 
tone  which  showed  that  she  was  mora  than  half 
inclined  to  proclaim  her  conviction  of  his  inno- 
cence, "  Have  you  any  idea  from  what  source 
could  have  emanated  an  accusation  of  which  you 
only  heard  for  the  first  time  the  day  before  yester- 
day ?" 

It  was  now  Edgar's  turn  to  reflect  for  a  fow 
moments;  and  then  he  said,  "  Yes,  Lisetta — this 
meeting  is  evidently  providential,  and  must  not 
bo  termed  accidental.  I  will  deal  candidly  with 
yoni  wu  must  give  each  other  our  coaiidonca-     It 
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is  %ot  the  Brst  time  that  I  found  myself  aceasod 
of  that  dread  deed " 

"Ah!" — and  now  a  shade  of  mistrustfulness 
again  came  over  Lisetta's  countenance. 

"  Change  not  your  opinion  of  me !"  quickly 
resumed  Marcellin ;  "  but  listen  while  I  frankly 
admit  that  I  left  Florence  on  account  of  that  ac- 
cusation." 

"Who  made  it  against  you?"  asked  Lisetta 
quickly. 

"  The  Marchioness  di  Mirano,"  rejoined  Edgar. 

"  Ah  1"— and  a  strange  light  gleamed  in  tisetta's 
eyes. 

"Yes — it  was  the  Marchioness,"  cidaimed 
Edgar;  "and  she  urged  me  to  depart  under  pain 
of  being  denounced  and  arrested  as  the  assassin 
of  the  boy.  I  admit  there  were  certain  little  cir- 
cumstances which  appeared  to  give  a  colour  to  her 
ladyship's  accusation ;  and  those  circumstances 
seemed  at  the  time  to  constitute  an  immense 
amount  of  evidence  against  me.  But,  Oh  !  I  now 
begin  to  see  things  differently— a  light  has 
dawned  in  upon  my  brain  !  The  Marchioness  was 
really  jealous  of  my  amour  with  Ciprina,  though 
she  affected  not  to  be " 

"Jealous! — assuredly  she  was  I"  said  Lisetta. 
"  No  one  knew  the  Marchioness  better  than  I : 
for  four  years  was  I  in  her  service,  and  almost 
completely  in  her  confidence.  I  know  that  she 
loved  you,  signor— though  she  did  not  avow  the 
fact  to  me — yet  could  I  fathom  her  thoughts " 

"And  she  accused  me  of  murder,"  exclaimed 
Marcellin,  "  to  punish  me  for  having  trifled  with 
her — which  I  certainly  did  !  Yes— she  avenged 
herself  most  signally  !  She  compelled  me  to  fly 
from  Florence— she  thus  separated  me  from  Ci- 
prina  Ah  !  and  perhaps  it  is  sh$  who  has  now 

denounced  me  to  Signor  Paoli  as  the  assassin  of 
his  son  ?  But  as  I  live  all  this  shall  be  cleared 
up !  Ah,  I  remember,  lisetta,  you  just  now  said 
you  bad  your  suspicions.     Tell  me  against   whom 

they   were  directed tell   me  I  conjure  you!  — 

reveal  to  me  the  grounds  upon  which  they  are 
based !  The  knowledge  of  everything  that  you 
know,  may  possibly  help  to  lead  me  all  the  more 
easily  to  the  development  of  mine  own  innocence 
and  to  the  dragging  of  the  true  culprit  to  light !" 

Lisetta  again  reflected— but  this  time  longer 
than  on  any  previous  occasion  during  the  present 
interview ;  and  at  length  she  said,  "  I  will  tell  you 
everything,  signor.  But  swear  to  me  that  if  you 
yourself  are  guiltless  of  the  blood  of  Giulio— as  I 
now  believe  you  to  have  been — you  will  avenge 
him  !  Yes — swear  to  me  that  you  will  avenge 
the  death  of  that  youth,  if  circumstances  should 
unmistakably  demonstrate  that  his  assassin  was 
the  one  to  whom  my  suspicions  point !" 

"  I  swear  to  avenge  the  death  of  Giulio,"  said 
Marcellin  solemnly.  "  Tell  me  all  you  know, 
Lisetta— assist  me  in  the  accomplishment  of  my 
purpose— and  I  will  do  your  bidding  as  you  may 

The  Itkliaa  girl  thereupon  commenced  her  ex- 
planations; and  she  imparted  such  matters  to  the 
knowledge  of  Edgar  that  made  him  listen  for  a 
moment  with  incredulity,  and.  then  with  mingled 
amaiement  and  horror,  but  likewise  with  the  con- 
viction that  it  was  the  exact  truth  which  he  heard, 
tad  that  be  was  being  put  upon  the  right  track. 
It  is   not   however  necessary    for  us   to  acquaint 


the  reader  with  those  details  which  Marcellin  thus 
received  from  the  lips  of  Lisetta:  we  must  leave 
them  to  be  duly  developed  in  the  progress  of  our 
story. 

"  And  thus,"  said  Marcellin,  after  Lisetta'i 
narrative  was  concluded,  "  you  came  to  England 
to  communicate  these  suspicions  to  the  family  of 
the  murdered  youth  ?" 

"  Yes,"  responded  Lisetta.  "  G-iulio  had  in 
confidence  informed  me  that  he  belonged  to  a  well- 
known  family  of  Neapolitan  refugees— that  this 
family  was  in  London— and  that  he  frequently 
sent  them  pecuniary  assistance.  I  did  not  know 
the  address  of  the  Faolis'  abode  in  London :  Giulio 
never  happened  to  mention  it :  and  when  I  set  off 
from  Florence  with  the  determination  of  seeking 
the  British  metropolis,  1  little  thought  how  vast 
it  was  and  how  hopeless  was  the  task  of  discover- 
ing any  one  without  a  previous  knowledge  of  the 
individual's  residence.  1  fancied  that  it  was  only 
necessary  to  go  to  the  head  police-oBice,  as  one 
would  do  in  Florence,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  ad- 
dress of  any  sojourner  in  the  British  capital ** 

"  And  thus,  my  poor  girl,"  said  Marcellin,  com- 
passionately, "  your  endeavours  were  all  in  vain  f 
Did  the  Marchioness  suspect  that  you  had  any 
ulterior  object  in  leaving  her  ?" 

"No— 1  took  care  that  she  should  not,"  replied 
Lisetta.  "  I  invented  a  suitable  pretext  for  with- 
drawing myself  from  her  service." 

"  And  thus,  for  seven  or  eight  months  you  have 
been  in  England  ?"  said  Marcellin  inquiringly. 
"  How  have  you  maintained  yourself " 

He  stopped  short ;  for  he  perceived  that  a  quick 
flush  crossed  Lisetta's  countenance.  For  a  mo- 
ment she  hung  her  bead  ;  and  then  as  suddenly 
raising  it,  she  said,  while  her  cheeks  were  still 
tinted  with  a  heightened  colour,  "  I  had  a  well- 
stored  purse  when  I  arrived  in  London,  and  I 
possessed  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language. 
With  these  advantages  I  hoped  to  make  my  way 
until  1  might  choose  to  roturn  to  my  native 
country.     But   I    was  cruelly  robbed  of  my  gold 

it  is  now  too  long  a  tale  to  tell suffice  it 

to  say  that  it  was  so ;  and  then  1  found  that  ray 
acquaintance  with  the  English  language  was  of 
little  avail  to  procure  me  a  respectable  situation. 
What  could  I  do  ?  Starve  or  beg  ?  Neither  ! 
Besides,  Signor  Marcellin,  I  will  not  afiect  to  be  a 
prude;  and  therefore  I  may  as  well  admit  that  1 
had  not  been  for  nearly    four   years  in  the  Mar- 


"  I  understand  you,  Lisetta,"  interrupted 
Edgar.  "You  are  good-looking— all  good-looking 
young  women  are  assailed  by  temptation — and 
you  had  not  successfully  resisted  it." 

Lisetta  blushed  ;  and  her  large  dark  eyes  were 
suddenly  curtained  by  the  thickly  fringed  lids,  as 
she  flung  her  regards  downward;  for  though  ad- 
mitting that  she  had  fallen  away  from  the  path  of 
virtue,  yet  she  was  not  hardened  in  a  career  of 
profligacy. 

"  And  thus,  signor,"  she  continued,  "  choosing 
neither  to  starve  nor  beg,  I  accepted  the  protec- 
tion of  a  foreign  gentleman  with  whom  I  had 
become  acquainted  while  travelling  from  Italy  to 
England.  But  a  few  weeks  ago  he  was  compelled 
to  fly  from  London  ou  account  of  debts  ;  and  then 
I  accidentally  fell  in  with  a  young  English  gentle- 
man whom  I  had  seen  in  Florence.     His  name  is 
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Hsiles— and  I  am  now  living  under  his  protec- 
tion." 

"But  jou  loveii  Giulio,  Lisetta?"  said  Mar- 
eellin,  inquiringly. 

"Yes — I  loved  him,"  she  responded  ;  "I  loved 
bim  fervidly  !"  added  the  young  female  with  en- 
thusiasm. "■  Naught  incorrect  ever  took  place 
between  us,  for   he  loved  me  not  in  return — he 

adored  the  Marchioness " 

"  Unhappy  youth  !"  murmured  Edgar,  com- 
passionately, as  he  thought  of  poor  Guilio.  "  But 
what  was  your  hope,  Lisetta,  in  loving  him  ?" 

"  How  can  I  answer  such  a  question  ?  Who, 
in  forming  an  attachment,  pauses  to  reflect  on 
what  may  be  its  consequences— how  bright  its 
hopes  or  how  bitter  its  disappointments  ?  Love 
seizes  upon  the  heart  at  once,  smiting  it  with  the 
overpowering  violence  of  the  storm  ;  or  else  it 
steals  upon  the  heart  gradually  and  slowly,  like 
delicious  music  from  a  distance  or  like  the  sweet 
perfume  from  a  garden  to  which  one  is  approach- 
ing. I  know  not  precisely  how  I  came  to  love 
Giulio : — it  is  suBicient  that  I  did  love  him.  It 
was  a  strange  passion— perfectly  pure  and  chaste 
— with  naught  sensual  in  it.  It  would  have 
grieved  and  shocked  me  if  he  had  sought  to  treat 
me  as  a  paramour!  Even  when  tempted  astray 
with  others,  yet  did  I  still  love  Giulio,  and  my 
heart  clung  to  him.  Perhaps  you  cannot  under- 
stand this,  signor  ? — and  yet  it  is  so  \  Ah,  you 
know  not  the  heart  of  woman  ' — you  know  not  of 
what  inconsistencies  it  is  composed,  and  how  a 
virtue  may  sit  enchased  as  it  were  amidst  sur- 
rounding vices  !  Yes!— for  even  as  a  ray  of  the 
blessed  sun  may  pass  unpolluted  through  the 
midst  of  the  most  fetid,  noxious,  pestilential  atmo- 
sphere, so  may  the  sentiment  of  a  chaste  love 
pass  uncontaminated  amidst  all  the  pollutions  of 
the  heart  !" 

Lisetta  paused.  Marcellin  was  asiounoeu  ac  (he 
language  which  she  had  held,  its  elegance  and  its 
eloquence  ;  and  without  waiting  to  consider  who. 
ther  there  were  any  sophistry  in  the  argument  or 
any  infatuation  in  the  belief  thus  enunciated,  he 
could  not  help  admiring  the  Italian  girl  who  so 
lloridlv  and  strikingly  depicted  her  own  feel- 
ings. 

"  But  wnerefore  am  I  expatiating  thus  ia  your 
hearing?"  suddenly  exclaimed  Lisetta.  "We 
have  more  important  matters  to  speak  of  than 
these " 

"  And  yet  it  is  not  altogether  unimportant," 
said  Marcellin,  "for  you  to  explain  the  motives  by 
which  you  have  been  actuated  in  your  desire  to 
avenge  the  death  of  Giulio.  How  was  it  that  you 
knew  Corinna  was  living  at  Sidney  Villa?— how 
after  so  long  an  interval  of  disappointment,  did 
you  contrive  at  length  to  get  upon  the  track  of 
the  Paoli  family  ?" 

"  The  explanation  is  simple,"  replied  the  young 

Italian  woman.     "  I  have  already  told  you  that  1 

j      am  liviog  under  the  protection  of  a   gentleman 

I      named  Hailes.     He   is  the  same   of  whom  you 

I      may    have  possibly  read  in  connexion  with  the 

recent  duel " 

"  Ah  !  Andrew  Hailes  ?"  ejaculated  Edgar  ; 
"  one  of  the  seconds  in  the  duel  that  was  fought 
the  night  before  last,  and  in  which  a  certain  Mr. 
ClifiTord  was  killed  ?" 

"  Ihe  same,"  responded  Lisetta. 


"And  if  I  mistake  not,"  said  Marceflin, 
"  Hailes  surrendered  yesterday  afternoon  and 
gave  bail  for  his  appearance  ?  But  the  other 
second— Mr.  Godolphin  I  believe  his  name  wa»— 
has  vanished  altogether  ?" 

"  Yes— that  is  likewise  the  case,"  rejoined 
Lisetta.  "  But  on  the  same  evening  that  the  duel 
was  fought,  Mr.  Hailes  and  Mr.  Godolphin  came 
to  the  house  where  I  reside  with  a  French  woman 
who  is  the  landlady  of  it ;  and  they  pa£<«d  the 
night  there.  In  the  morning — that  is  to  say  yes- 
terday morning — I  was  sent  with  a  message  to 
Mrs.  Hardress,  the  wife  of  the  gentleman  who 
killed  Mr.  Clifford  in  the  duel.  Thus  I  became 
acquainted  with  this  lady.  It  may  seem  to  you 
a  long  and  roundabout  story  ;  but  I  am  now 
coming  to  the  point.  This  morning  I  happened  to 
meet  Mrs.  Hardress :  we  got  into  conversation — I 
told  her  how  I  had  originally  come  to  London  to 
seek  for  a  refugee  of  the  name  of  Paoli— and  then 
to  my  astonishment  and  joy  she  intormed  me  that 
for  the  last  three  weeks  or  a  month  Signor  Paoli's 
children  had  found  a  hospitable  asylum  with  a 
friend  of  her's.  Miss  Evelyn  of  Sidney  Villa.  I 
accordingly  set  off  to  see  Corinna  Paoli :  but  it 
was  decreed  that  I  should  in  the  first  instance  fall 
in  with  you." 

And  now,  Lisetta,"  said  Marcellin,  "  we  will 
proceed  to  Sidney  Villa.     If  Corinna  will  see  me 

— and  if  she  be  well  enough " 

"  She  believes  you,  then,  to  be  the  author  of  her 
brother's  death  ?"  said  Lisetta,  inquiringly. 

"  Alas !  her  sire's  letter,  written  from  Florence, 
conveyed  the  tremendous  charge  against  me  !  I 
was  close  by  when  Miss  Evelyn  made  the  terrific 
announcement  to  Corinna  the  day  before  yester* 
day,  I  rushed  forward,  proclaiming  that  it  was 
false ;  but  Corinna  sank  senseless  at  our  feet. 
Mies  Evelyn,  conceiving  from  my  ejaculation  who 
I  must  be,  recoiled  from  me  in  horror.  I  pro- 
tested mine  innocence — I  vowed  that  either  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  or  slanderous  tongues  had 
done  me  wrong.  Miss  Evelyn  acted  nobly ;  she 
said  that  it  was  far  from  her  desire  that  an  accused 
person  should  ever  be  condemned  ere  he  had  been 
heard  in  his  defence  :  but  she  enjoined  me  to  de- 
part at  once,  promising  to  communicate  to  Co- 
rinna all  that  I  had  said.  I  left  the  house  accord- 
ingly. Yesterday  I  called  :  Corinna  was  very  ill, 
suffering  from  fever— and  she  could  not  be  dis- 
turbed, it  was  however  intimated  to  me  that  I 
might  call  again  this  afternoon  ;  and  I  am  now 
about  to  avail  myself  of  the  license.  But  Ah  !  a 
thought  strikes  me  !  What  if  you  were  to  go  in 
advance,  Lisetta  ?— what  if  you  were  to  see  Miss 
Evelyn — and    perhaps  Corinna— in  the   first  in- 

"  Yes— you  have  sworn  to  avenge  Giulio,"  in. 
terrupted  the  Italian  female;  "and  I  will  do  your 
bidding." 

She  accordingly  proceeded  to  Sidney  Villa ;  and 
for  about  half-an-hour  Edgar  Marcellin  remained 
walking  to  and  fro  in  the  neighbourhood— some- 
what anxious  and  impatient  perhaps — but  we  can- 
not say  that  he  was  the  prey  to  a  very  painful 
amount  of  suspense  ;  for  he  seemed  to  be  almost 
completely  confident  in  respect  to  the  result.  At 
length  Lisetta  reappeared  :  and  Edgar  at  onco  saw 
by  her  countenance  that  all  had  progressed  favour' 
ably. 
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THE     POBTKAII-OALIiEIlT. 

We  must  now  again  traosport  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  gay  city  of  Florence.  As  these  self- 
same readers  of  ours  may  haye  gleaned  from  the 
preceding  chapter,  it  was  about  eight  months  since 
the  murder  of  the  page  Giulio  and  the  abrupt  de- 
parture of  Edgar  Marcellin  from  the  Tuscan  capi- 
tal. During  this  interval  Ciprina  bad  still  conti- 
nued to  reside  with  the  Marchioness  di  Mirano, 
and  they  remained  upon  the  most  excellent  terms 
together. 

It  was  about  ten  days  after  the  meeting  between 
Edgar  Marcellin  and  Lisetta  in  England,  as  re. 
corded  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that  the  ensuing 
scene  took  place  in  Florence.  It  was  the  end  of 
October :  but  the  breeie  <ras  still  balmy  and  the 
air  warm  in  that  Italian  clime:  the  foliage  was 
verdant  in  the  gardens  attached  to  the  Marcbionesa 

in  the  pleasure-grounds  belonging  to  the  delightful 
villa  in  the  Vale  of  Arno. 

It  was  evening  :  the  time-pieces  had  just  pro* 
claimed  the  hour  of  seven— dinner  was  over — the 
Marchioness  and  Ciprina  retired  to  their  respective 
chambers,  in  order  to  make  some  little  changes  in 
their  apparel,  as  the  brilliant  saloons  were  to  be 
presently  thrown  open  for  the  reception  of  com. 
pany.  Ciprina  was  the  first  to  finish  her  toilet  for 
the  soiree;  snd  she  sauntered,  as  was  often  her 
wont,  into  the  picture-gallery.  A  few  minutes 
afterwards  she  was  joined  there  by  the  Marchioness, 
vho  said  with  a  smile,  "I  often  find  you  in  this 
place,  Ciprina." 

"  Yes,  my  dear  Lucrezia,"  responded  the  younger 
lady.  "  You  know  that  I  am  an  admirer  of  the 
line  arts — that  is  to  say,  in  everything  which  repre- 
sents the  delightful  and  the  agreeable:  but  I  abhor 
the  tearful  and  the  horrible  I" 

"And  you  find  little  or  nothing  of  the  fearful  or 
the  horrible  in  this  gallery,"  observed  the  Mar. 
chioness.  "  I  am  like  you,  my  dcur  friend  ;  \  can- 
not bear  contemplating  disagreeable  objects,  when 
there  are  so  many  pleasant  ones  on  which  the  eyes 
may  rest.  If  I  had  my  own  way,  every  painted 
scene  should  be  light  and  sunny— every  poem 
should  be  exhilarating  and  joyous,  or  else  pathetic 
and  tender  J  and  every  novel  or  romance " 

"  Should  be  entirely  romance,  my  dear  Lu- 
crezia," said  Ciprina,  with  a  smile,—"  all  the  in- 
cidents flowing  pleasantly — the  atmosphere  being 
of  a  roseate  tint — so  that  none  of  the  stern  realities 
of  life  could  possibly  enter  into  the  narrative." 

"  Well,  my  dear  Ciprina,"  said  the  Marchioness, 
— "and  why  not  delude  oneself  as  much  as  pos- 
sible with  the  idea  that  life's  pathway  is  for  the 
most  part  strown  with  roses  which  have  no  thorns, 
and  that  there  is  no  gall  in  the  cup  of  sweets  which 
we  raise  to  our  lips  ?  ' 

"  Ah !"  said  Ciprina,  "  if  we  could  indeed  for 
ever  cradle  our  imaginations  in  such  dreams  as 
those,  with  what  soft  ecstatic  feelings  might  exist- 
ence glide  on  !  But  no— it  is  impossible!  There 
arc  tliorns  concealed  beneath  the  loveliest  roses ; 
and  there  it  gall  at  the  bottom  of  the  most  honied 
tup !' 

As  these  observations  were  made  with  a  serious- 


I  ness  mingled  even  with  a  mourofulness,  which  Of- 
I  nrina  was    but    little  accustomed    to  display,  the 

I  Marchioness  ga^ed  upon  her  in  astonishment. 
"  Such  language  as  this,"  she  exclaimed,  "  from 
the  lips  of  the  softly  joyous  Ciprina— the  sen- 
suously refined,  the  voluptuously  exquisite  votary 
of  pleasure  !" 
!  "Thoughts  of  other  times  and  other  circum- 
stances will  now  and  then  intervene,"  said  Ciprina. 
"  It  is  the  old  story  over  again, — the  rose  and  the 
thorns— the  honey  and  the  gall !  No  human 
existence  can  possibly  flow  onward  like  an  un- 
ruffled  stream  glancing  in  the  sunlight.  Do  we 
want  illustrations?  Surely  our  own  lives  must 
furnish  them.  Let  us  look  back  for  a  period  of 
eight  or  nine  months — and  our  recollections  will 
settle  upon  incidents  of  a  painful  character.  I 
acquired  a  handsome,  elegant,  and  amiable  lover 
one  day,  to  hear  that  he  was  a  murderer  the  next; 
—  and  you  at  the  same  time  lost  the  young  page  of 
whom  you  were  so  fond  I" 

"Ah,  poor  Giulio!"  said  Lucrciia  di  Mirano 
with  a  sigh. 

"Well,  we  will  not  discourse  on  unpleasant 
topics,"  observed  Ciprina.  "  Look,  my  dear 
friend  !  how  beautifully  the  light  falls  upon  that 
picture,  which,  as  you  know,  I  always  call  the  por- 
trait of  yourself!" 

The  two  ladies  stopped  short  in  front  of  the 
portrait  of  Lucrezia  Borgia;  and  the  Marchioness 
might  indeed  well  have  been  taken  for  the  original 
of  the  picture,  instead  of  there  being  a  mere  acci- 
dental resemblance  between  the  two.  The  portrait 
represented  Lucrezia  Borgia  just  as  history  and 
tradition  have  described  her, — invested  with  the 
most  admirable  beauty — with  light  hair  flowing^  in 
I  a  myriad  of  Hyperion  ringlets— blue  eyes,  soft  and 
sensuous  in  their  expression— and  an  exquisitely 
fair  complexion.  The  bust  was  depicted  as  being 
of  superb  contours,  which  seemed  actually  to  be 
glowing  and  swelling  out  of  the  very  canvass 
itself,  like  the  bosom  of  the  Marchioness  from  its 
corsage.  And  then  that  slightly  voluptuous  ei- 
'  pression  in  the  configuration  of  the  mouth  and  the 
I  softly  rounded  chin,  as  displayed  in  the  portrait, 
was  precisely  the  same  on  the  countenance  of  the 
Marchioness.  Both  the  picture  and  the  lady  im- 
pressed one  with  the  idea  of  glowing  passions 
I  veiled  beneath  a  gloss  of  the  most  exquisite  re- 
I  finement, — delicacy  and  softness  of  manner  more 
1  than  half  concealing  a  nature  susceptible  of 
I  the  utmost  ardour, — a  winning  fascination— a 
sweetness  blending  with  feminine  dignity — all 
serving  as  a  mask  to  hide  the  volcanic  disposition 
I  which  couH  in  a  moment  blaie  up  with  the  most 
frenzied  desires.  And  Oh !  how  utterly  impos. 
sible  it  was  for  any  one  to  gaze  upon  that  portrait 
or  lady  without  experiencing  soft  attractions  and 
delicious  raptures  taking  possession  of  the  floul, — 
so  that  the  same  influence  was  shed  by  the  painted 
canvass  glowing  with  the  artist's  richest  colour- 
ing, and  by  the  lady  glowing  in  the  warmth  of  the 
living  flesh  and  blood  —  by  the  representation 
of  Lucrezia  Borgia  and  by  the  real  presence  ol 
Lucrezia  Mirano! 

Thus,  exquisitely  beautiful  and  bewitcbingly 
handsome  looked  the  Marchioness,  as  she  stood 
before  the  portrait  which,  so  far  as  the  lineaments 
went,  might  have  been  deemed  ber  prototype. 
And  Ciprina  herself-how  looked  she  on  this  par- 
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ticuiar  OToning  uf  which  we  are  wriliog  ?  As 
radiantly  perfect  ia  her  own  particular  stylo  of 
beauty  03  Lucrezia  was  in  her's.  If  the  blue 
eyes  of  the  Marchioness  seemed  to  swim  in  a 
luminous  fluid,  impassioned  and  tender  like  the 
light  of  a  summer-day  mellotred  towards  the 
setting  of  the  sun, — so  were  the  large  dark  orbs 
Df  her  young  friend  full  of  fire  in  their  depths, 
but  subdued  in  their  glances  by  the  languor 
which  was  associated  with  her  sensuous  nature. 
If  there  was  a  dazzling  polish  on  Lucrezia's  skin, 
so  white,  and  of  the  purity  of  Carrara  marble,— 
so  was  there  a  half-shining  animation  on  the  deli- 
cate brunette  complexion  of  Ciprina.  If  it  might 
be  said  that  the  Marchioness  had  ivory  instead  of 
teeth,  so  of  Ciprina  it  would  be  said  that  they  were 
pearls  which  shone  between  the  moist  vermilion  of 
the  lips.  If  Lucrezia's  form  might  be  described  as 
a  superb  and  glowing  assemblage  of  admirable  con- 
tours— so  with  equal  accuracy  it  might  be  affirmed 
that  Ciprina's  figure  was  an  exquisite  perfection 
of  more  delicately  rounded  proportions.  If  Lu- 
cresia's  corsage  seemed  ready  to  buret  with  the 
heaving  of  the  splendid  richness  of  the  bust  at 
every  respiration  which  she  drew,  or  with  each 
successive  emotion,— so  might  it  be  said  that  the 
half-exposed  bosom  of  Ciprina  was  ready  to  swell 
into  completest  self-development  if  the  heart 
within  were  only  excited  with  the  passion  which 
-t  the  moment  lay  dormant  there.  And  then  too, 
if  while  contemplating  the  magnidcent  Mar- 
chioness, the  eye  might  behold  the  flesh  Arm, 
elastic,  voluptuous  to  the  touch  as  to  the  look, 
like  the  flesh  of  those  golden-haired  and  luxurious 
Bacchanals  of  Eubens,— so  it  might  seem  that 
with  Ciprina  all  the  first  freshness  of  youth  was 
still  preserved,  and  that  the  young  lady  of  nine- 
teen, though  having  already  plunged  deep  in  plea- 
sure and  amorous  enjoyments,  was  the  same  in 
her  unmarred  beauty  as  when  only  fifteen  or  six- 
teen summers  had  passed  over  her  head.  The 
arms  of  both  were  modelled  to  the  finest  propor- 
tions,—those  of  the  Marchioness  seeming  as  if  they 
were  sculptured  in  a  white  marble  with  the  softest 
tint  of  the  rose  upon  it, — those  of  Ciprina  appear- 
ing as  if  they  had  caught  the  gentlest,  faintest, 
and  most  distant  reflection  of  a  tinge  of  bistre. 
Thus,  to  see  these  two  women  together,  with  some 
half-dozen  years'  diSerence  in  their  ages,  it  would 
be  difficult  for  the  most  hypercritical  voluptuary 
to  decide  whether  he  preferred  the  elder  one  in 
the  more  gorgeous  development  of  beauty,  or  the 
younger  one  whose  charma  seemed  yet  to  await 
•  more  expanded  luxuriance. 

But  let  us  resume  the  thread  of  our  narrative. 
Ciprina  directed  the  attention  of  the  Marchioness 
to  the  beauty  of  the  portrait  of  Luerezia  Borgia 
in  the  light  which  now  fell  upon  it ;  and  thoy  both 
stopped  short  in  front  of  that  exquisite  painting. 
But  as  the  Marchioness  gazed  up  at  it,  a  shade 
gradually  came  over  her  countenance  ;  and  Ci- 
prina, observing  it,  said,  "  Ah,  my  dear  friend  ! 
methinks  it  ia  now  your  turn  to  appear  somewhat 
mournful !" 

"  I  mournful  ?  Ob,  no,  Ciprina  !"— and  a  mu- 
sical peal  of  merriment  rang  forth  in  silver  har- 
mony from  Lucrezii  di  Mirano. 

"  Ah  I  perhaps,"  said  Ciprina,  "  you  were  for  a 
moment  seiaed  with  a  misgiving  such  as  you  have 
on  several  occasions   mentioned 1  mean   lest 


you  should  become  in  character  and  in  deeds  equ^l 
to  her  who  is  the  prototype  of  your  form  P  ' 

"Misgiving?  No!  no!"  said  the  Mnrcliionoss 
hastily.  "  1  do  not  think  that  I  ever  had  an  actual 
misgiviog  on  the  point.  But  come,  Cipriua— lot 
us  hasten  to  the  saloons;  for  I  hear  the  roll  of 
carriages,  and  our  guests  are  arriving." 

The  two  ladies  accordingly  repaired  to  the  splen- 
did suite  of  apartments,  which  by  this  time  were 
thrown  open ;  and  shortly  afterwards  tlie  company 
began  to  pour  in.  It  was  a  brilliant  assemblage 
that  night.  Dancing  commenced  in  one  room, 
while  the  card-tables  were  set  in  another ;  and  in  a 
third  there  was  a  conversazione,  which  was  speedily 
carried  on  with  all  that  mingled  spirit  and  exqui- 
site refinement — that  blending  of  the  grave  and 
the  gay,  which  was  neither  too  serious  on  the  one 
hand  nor  too  frivolous  on  the  other — which  can 
alone  be  found  in  tha  saloons  of  Italian  fashion. 

While  some  new  arrivals  were  being  introduced, 
amongst  the  names  thus  loudly  announced  from 
the  gilded  portals  of  the  principal  saloon,  was  that 
of  the  Count  of  Eamorino,  Tliis  was  the  Chief  of 
the  Police— a  dignitary  exercising  high  Ministerial 
functions,  and  who  had  long  been  one  of  the  most 
constant  frequenters  of  the  entertainments  given 
by  the  Marchioness.  He  was  a  fine  tall  man,  ia 
his  fortieth  year— with  dark  hair  and  eyes— and 
with  features  which  in  their  profile  were  hand- 
some, but  their  expression  was  somewhat  sinister, 
as  if  they  had  derived  their  air  from  the  special 
nature  of  his  avocations.  It  had  been  rumoured 
that  he  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  Marchioness— 
that  he  had  sought  her  favours,  and  had  even  gone 
so  far  as  to  ofl'er  his  band  in  marriage — but  that 
he  had  failed  to  please  her  ladyship  to  a  degree 
sufficient  to  win  the  former,  while  in  respect  to  tho 
latter  she  was  by  no  means  likely  to  exchange  the 
freedom  of  an  independent  widow  for  the  shackles 
of  matrimony.  Nevertheless,  to  whatsoever  ex- 
tent the  hopes  of  the  Count  of  Rimorino  had  been 
already  disappointed,  very  certain  was  it  that  tha 
Marchioness  now  advanced  to  receive  him  with 
marked  distinction  and  courtesy. 

"  Tou  are  welcome,  my  lord,"  she  said  with  one 
of  her  sweetest  smiles,-"  most  welcome  !"  she 
added,  in  a  lower  tone  but  with  a  more  pointed 
emphasis. 

The  Count  bowed,  and  raised  to  bis  lips  the  fair 
baud  that  was  profi'ered  him. 

"Tour  ladyship  is  ever  charming,"  he  said; 
"but  you  look  more  than  usually  lovely  this 
evening.  I  would  that  our  superlative  expres- 
sions admitted  the  superlative  degree  for  them- 
selves, to  that  I  might  find  adequate  language 
wherein  to  express  the  rapture  with  which  your 
presence  inspires  me." 

The  Marchioness  again  smiled,  as  she  said, 
"Ever  complimentary,  my  lord!  But  those  who 
are  always  flattering,  cannot  expect  their  florid 
language  to  be  received  as  earnest." 

"And  yet  I  swear  to  your  ladyship,"  he  said, 
"  that  I  am  rdost  earnest  when  addressing  myself 
in  such  a  strain  to  you.  Ahl  that  you  would 
aSbrd  me  some  opportunity  of  proving  the  devotion 
I  experience  for  you,  beautiful  Lucrezia !" 

"  Indeed,  ray  lord  !"  she  ejaculated,  with  another 
smile.  "  But,  by  the  bye,"  she  immediaicly 
added,  as  if  a  reminiscence  had  just  etruca  her, 
"  methinks  that  a  aay  or  twi>  ago  X  liid  ruuturo 
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to  Specify  some  little  matter  in  wbicb  your  lord- 
ship could  oblige  me " 

"  A  mere  trifle !"  responded  the  noble ;  "  and 
yet  it  was  not  lost  eight  of.  No !  for  your  sim- 
plest wishes  must  ever  prove  paramount  com- 
mands with  me." 

"  You  have  done,  then,  my  lord,  the  little 
favour  that  I  asked  of  you  P"  said  the  Marchioness 
inquiringly. 

"It  is  done,"  rejoined  Eamorino.  "My  agents 
found  the  man  out — he  was  hiding  himself  some- 
what—for doubtless  he  thought  that  as  a  Nea- 
politan rebel,  he  might  find  it  difiicult  to  be  har- 
boured  in  the  Tuscan  States,  seeing  that  our 
Government  is  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with 
that  of  his  Majesty  of  Naples." 

"  And  then  too,"  added  the  Marchioness,  "  the 
presence  of  such  firebrands  in  any  one  Italian 
State,  is  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  all  Italy.  But 
what  have  yuu  done  with  this  manp" 

"  He  has  received  orders  to  quit  Florence  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and  the  Tuecan  territories  in 
three  days,"  rejoined  Kamorino.  "  Your  ladyship 
told  me  that  he  came  to  you  with  an  insolent 
bearing " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Marchioness ;  "  and  although 
I  made  every  possible  allowance,  considering  that 
tho  unfortunate  man  might  well  be  excited  on 
account  of  the  death  of  his  son  who  was  assassi- 
nated by  some  highway  robber,  eight  or  nine 
months  ago,  as  perhaps  your  lordship  may  re- 
member " 

"I  think  that  I  do  just  bear  the  matter  in 
mind,"  said  the  Count.  "  But  however,  it  is  not 
to  be  borne  that  this  man  should  come  and  speak 
insolently  to  your  ladyship,  as  if  you  had  not  done 
all  that  lay  in  your  power  at  the  time  to  investi- 
gate the  circumstances  of  the  youth's  death." 

"The  poor  creature  is  to  be  pitied,"  said  the 
Marchioness;  "  but  still,  as  your  lordship  very 
justly  observes,  it  could  not  be  endured  that  a 
dangerous  and  desperate  character,  such  as  this 
Piioli  notoriously  is,  should  be  hanging  about  at 
the  gates  of  my  mansion.*' 

"  Certainly  not,"  interjected  the  Minister  of 
Pui'ice.  "  He  will  trouble  your  ladytbip  no  more  ; 
for  to-morrow  he  must  bid  farewell  to  Florence. 
And  now,  beauteous  Lucrezia,  must  I  ever  sigh 
and  hope  in  vain  ?"  continued  Bamorino,  throwing 
into  his  countenance  the  most  tender  look  it  was 
capable  of  expressing :  "  or  will  you  have  pity 
upon  me?" 

The  Marchioness  beat  down  her  eyes  for  a  few 
moments,  and  then  raising  them  slowly,  she  said 
in  an  under-tone,  "  You  are  irresistible,  my  dear 
Count !     On  the  third  day  hence,  I  shall  be  alone 

at  my  villa  in  the  Vale  of  Arno alone,  do  you 

understand  me? — and  thither  may  you  come!" 

Thr  Count  bent  upon  her  a  look  full  of  rap- 
turous significancy  ;  and  gliding  away,  he  joined 
:i  group  of  gentlemen  assembled  at  a  little  dis- 
tance,— while  the  Marchioness  proceeded  to  wel- 
come fresh  arrivals. 

About  an  hour  had  elapsed  after  the  axsemblage 
of  the  guests;  and  it  was  now  between  nine  and 
ten  o'clock,  when  a  servant  entered  the  room 
where  the  Marchioness  was  seated— the  centre  of 
a  gal.axy  it  elegant  young  men  and  beautiful 
ladies;  and  Le  w&isperea  in  tne  ear  of  bis  mis- 
tregs,  "  May  it  please  your  ladyship,  that  man  who 


has  called  twice  before,  earnestly  requests  a  few 
minutes*  conversation." 

"  Ah  I"  said  the  Marchioness;  also  speaking  in 
an  under-tone;  "at  this  hour!  Did  yoa  not  say 
that  I  was  engaged  ?" 

"Yes,  my  lady,"  was  the  lacquey*8  response: 
"  but  be  said  that  it  was  urgent  as  be  must  leave 
Florence  early  to-morrow  morning.** 

"  Ah  !  then  I  will  see  him,'*  said  the  Marchio- 
ness.  "  Show  him  to  some  room  where  we  may 
converse  undisturbed.*' 

The  domestic  bowed  and  retired.  None  of  the 
guests  caught  a  syllable  of  the  little  hastily  whis- 
pered colloquy  which  thus  passed  between  Lu- 
crezia di  Mirano  and  her  servant:  they  thought 
that  the  man  had  merely  entered  to  receive  some 
instructions  in  respect  to  the  arrangements  of  the 
evening,  or  perhaps  the  details  of  the  supper- 
table:— for  who  in  all  Florence  gave  banquets 
alike  so  sumptuous  and  refined,  so  varied  and  so 
delicate  as  the  wealthy  mistress  of  that  palatial 


The  Marchioness  at  once  glided  back  aeaVd« 
with  all  the  ease  of  s  well-bred  woman,  into  tha 
general  discourse  which  was  passing  around  her  i 
and  several  sparkling  sallies  of  wit  thrown  US'  like 
sparks  momentarily  stricken  from  an  anvil,  bore 
testimony  to  her  brilliant  intelligence.  Then,  at 
the  expiration  of  a  few  minutes,  she  rose  and 
issued  from  the  room.  On  the  landing  outside 
she  found  the  domestic  who  had  brought  her  the 
message ;  and  she  inquired,  "  Where  is  this  per- 
son ?" 

"  I  have  shown  him  to  the  picture-gallery,  may 
it  please  your  ladyship,'*  was  the  reply:  "for  I 
thought  that  at  this  hour  none  of  the  guests  wore 
likely  to  enter  thither.** 

Lucrezia  made  no  further  observation,  but  pro- 
ceeded to  the  picture-gallery,  slightly  waving  her 
band  as  a  token  that  she  dispensed  with  the  at. 
tendance  of  the  domestic  who  was  about  to  ac- 
company her  thither  for  the  purpose  of  opening 
the  door.  She  entered  that  gallery,  where  she 
found  the  individual  who  craved  an  audience, 
pacing  to  and  fro. 

This  man  — who,  wo  may  as  well  at  once  ob- 
serve, was  Signer  Paoli — made  a  low  obeisance  to 
the  Marchioness,  whose  countenance  wore  an  ex- 
pression of  the  deepest  sympathy  and  commisera- 
tion. 

"  I  know  not,**  began  Paoli,  "  how  to  apologize 
eulHciently  to  your  ladyship  for  this  intrusion,  r.t 
such  an  hour,  and  while  your  palatial  mansion  is 
brilliant  with  the  lustre  that  indicates  an  assem- 
blage of  guests.  But  Oh !  so  dark  and  dismal  is 
my  heart — the  heart  of  a  bereaved  parent *' 

"  Offer  no  apologies,  signer,"  interrupted  the 
Marchioness;  "it  is  my  duty  as  a  Christian  to 
make  all  possible  allowances  for  you.  What  can 
I  now  do  for  you  ?" 

"  Oh !  your  ladyship  is  most  kind  !'*  said  poor 
Paoli,  the  tears  running  down  his  cheeks ;  "  and 
never  can  I  sufficiently  blame  myself  for  the  inso- 
lence of  my  deportment  at  our  first  interview, 
when  I  vowed  that  there  should  be  the  most 
searching  investigation " 

"  But  you  saw  full  well,  my  friend,"  inter- 
rupted the  Marchioness,  "  that  it  was  through  no 
regard  for  your  threats  that  I  gave  you  a  certain 
piece  of  information  r" 
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"Ob,  no,  my  lady!"  ejacalated  Paoli,  "you 
behaved  most  considerately  —  most  generously ! 
But  when  you  breathed  the  name  of  him  whom 
you  know  to  be  the  murderer  of  my  son— and 
when  you  enjoined  me  to  such  strict  secrecy  in 
the  meantime,  until  you  had  leisure  to  give  me 
fuller  particulars — I  ventured  to  entertain  the 
hope  that  you  would  not  delay " 

"  I  told  you  at  the  time,"  interrupted  Lucrezia, 
"that  the  wretched  young  man,  Edgar  Marcellin, 
confesisd  the  deed  to  me  in  a  moment  of  despera- 
tion ;  and  that  I,  overcome  by  horror,  suffered  him 
to  escape  from  the  house.  Afterwards,  when  1 
would  have  sent  the  requisite  information  to  the 
police,  he  had  fled — be  was  gone!  It  was  then 
Bseless  to  give  publicity  to  a  fact  which  would  only 
have  proved  of  the  utmost  annoyance  to  the  many 
noble  and  distinguished  families  by  whom  he  ha4 
been  received,  and  into  whose  bosom  he  had  been 
JTo.  oi.  -Aa»£S. 


admitted.  Kow,  Signor  Paoli,  what  mora  can  I 
do?" 

"  On  the  second  occasion  when  I  took  the  liberty 
of  calling  on  your  ladyship,"  was  the  reply,  "  and 
when  I  asked  for  the  particulars  respecting  the  con- 
fession made  to  you  by  the  wretched  murderer,  you 
declared  that  you  had  not  then  time  to  enter  upon 
the  narrative.  I  have  now  called  for  the  third 
time  to  beseech  that  your  ladyship  will  spare  a  be- 
reaved father  balf-an-hour  from  the  society  of  your 
guests,  to  tell  him  everything  which  you  may  be 
enabled  to  impart.  I  am  an  unfortunate  man — 
one  who  is  proscribed  on  account  of  bis  sentiments 
and  doctrines !  Persecution  even  assails  me  here, 
in  Florence — and  by  a  decree  of  the  police  I  must 
quit  thecuy  to-morrow." 

"  Indeed  f"  ejaculated  tho  Marchioness,  with  aa 
air  of  surprise.     "  Is  thia  so  t" 

"  Alas,  it  is  only  too  true,  my  lady  !"  replied  the 
Vol..  II. 
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Nenpolitun  refugee,  who  gave  tlie  Maruhiuncss 
credit  for  the  most  genuine  sympathy.  "  There- 
fore, lady,  for  the  last  time  do  I  stand  in  your 
presence, — beseeching  you  to  give  me  the  minute 
details  of  all  that  is  within  your  knowledge  rela- 
tive to  the  foul  murder  of  my  beloved  Giulio. 
That  the  villain  Edgar  Marcelliu  was  the  assassin 
of  the  unfortunate  boy,  there  can  indeed  be  no 
doubt  !— for  even  apart  from  the  statement  made 
to  me  by  your  ladyship,  there  are  circum- 
stances  " 

"  Yes— circumstances  ?"  said  the  Marchioness. 
"  To  what  do  you  allude  ?" 

"So  soon  as  I  had  received  from  your  ladyship': 
lips  the  announcement  that  Edgar  Mareellin  wai 

the  assassin,  I    made  inquiries 1  found  that 

Mareellin  had  indeed  disappeared  abruptly  from 
Florence  the  very  day  after  the  crime  was  perpe 
trated " 

"  And  thus,  Signer  Paoli,"  interjected  the  Mar- 
chioness, "  you  have  ohtained  the  fullest  corrobo- 
ration of  the  statement  I  made  to  you.  What 
more  can  you  require  ?  what  more  can  I  do  for 
you  ?  I  have  really  no  additional  information  to 
impart — there  are  but  few  details  connected  with 
the  case.  At  all  events  they  may  be  summed  up 
in  half-a-dozen  words.  I  knew  that  Mareellin 
had  been  to  call  at  my  villa  in  the  Vale  of  Arno 
on  the  particular  evening  when  your  unfortunate 
son  lost  his  life  :  I  likewise  knew  that  Marcelliu 
had  a  bitter  spite  against  him,  and  that  he  had 
threatened  to  wreak  it.  Thus,  when  I  heard  that 
Giulio  was  no  more,  I  put  all  circumstances  to- 
gether—I abruptly  taxed  Mareellin  with  the 
crime — he  was  taken  off  his  guard — and  he  con- 
fessed it.  That  is  all.  And  now  again,  I  aek, 
what  will  you  do?  Mareellin  is  not  in  this 
country— a  rumour  did  reach  mo  some  months 
ago  that  immediately  upon  his  return  to  France 
alter  fleeing  from  Florence,  ho  became  involved  in 
some  political  trouble  and  was  forced  to  fly  from 
Paris " 

"  I  will  seek  him  all  over  the  world  !"  exclaimed 
Paoli :  "  I  will  never  rest  until  I  have  found  him ! 
I    By  some  means  or  another   the  death  of  my  un- 
fortunate son  shall  be  avenged  !" 

"It  is  not  in  Italy  that  you  will  find  your  son's 
(  murderer,"  said  the  Marchioness  ;  "  and  therefore 
it  were  indeed  useless  for  you  to  tarry  any  longer 
in  Flijiencp,  even  tliough  the  Minister  of  Police 
had  not  sent  you  the  mandate  to  depart.  And 
now  lell  me,  6if,'nor — speak  frankly — are  your 
means  limited  ?— lor  if  it  bo  so,  my  purse  is  at 
your  service." 

"  Words  are  inadequate  to  express  the  sense  of 
gratitude  which  1  experience  for  all  the  proofs  of 
kindness  which  your  ladyship  is  bestowing  upon 
me.  Indebted  to  friends  in  England  for  the 
means  of  coming  to  Florence " 

"  You  shall  now  be  indebted  to  a  friend  in  Flo- 
rence," interjected  the  Marchioness,  "  for  the 
means  of  visiting  every  capital  in  Europe  in  search 
of  the  murderer  Edgar  Mareellin.  Here— take 
this  purse.     Nay,  bo  not  afraid " 

"  But  'tis  heavy,  lady,"  said  Paoli ;  "  it  con- 
tains naught  but  gold— far  more  than  I  shall  need 
for  my  purposes !" 

"  Take  it,  take  it !"  exclaimed  the  Marchioness; 
"and  if  hereafter  you  may  need  a  friend  hesitate 
not  to  apply  to  me.     Eotire  now  as  discreetly  as 
I 


you  have  come  to  my  mansion.  Ah!  lot  mo  ob- 
serve that  you  did  well  from  the  very  first  not  to 
give  the  name  of  Paoli  when  presenting  yourself 
at  the  portals  ;  for  'tis  better  that  the  domestics 
should  not  know  you." 

The  refugee  bowed— again  expressed  his  grati- 
tude— and  took  his  departure. 

The  Marchioness  returned  to  the  brilliantly, 
lighted  saloons,  from  which  she  had  not  been  alto- 
gether half-an-hour  absent  j  and  no  one  could  tell 
by  her  countenance  that  she  had  just  passed 
through  a  scene  at  all  calculated  to  excite  or  per- 
turb her.  She  again  mingled  amongst  her  guests 
—and  the  wit  again  sparkled  upon  her  lips  like 
wine  on  the  brim  of  a  coral  cup.  Her  eyes  shed 
bright  beams  all  around  ;  and  every  one  thought 
that  never  had  the  Marchioness  di  Mirano  ap- 
peared more  brilliant  and  ravishing  in  her  beauty ! 
— never  had  she  so  well  performed  the  part  of  the 
courteous  hostess ! 

It  might  have  been  some  half.hour,  or  perhaps 
three-quarters,  after  Lucrezia  di  Mirano  had  thus 
returned  into  the  midst  of  the  brilliant  company 
whom  she  had  gathered  at  her  mansion,  when  all 
of  a  sudden  the  whole  assemblage  was  startled  by 
the  cracking  of  one  of  the  window-panes;  and  a 
missile  of  some  sort  came  flying  into  the  room. 
It  hit  violently  against  an  immense  chandelier, 
shivering  some  of  the  glass  pendants,  and  shaking 
the  whole  so  that  for  a  few  moments  the  rattling  dia 
resounded  through  the  saloon; — and  the  missile 
fell  near  a  sofa  on  the  opposite  side.  Ejaculations 
of  astonishment  and  indignation  burst  from  many 
lips — there  were  some  half-stifled  shrieks  on  the 
part  of  the  ladies— while  the  Minister  of  Police 
exclaimed,  '•  By  heaven  !  this  is  an  outrage  which 
must  be  signally  punished  !" 

But   what   was   the  missile?     It  had  happened 

to  fall   at  Ciprina's  feet :  she   picked  it  up it 

was  a  purse!  Yes— a  purse!  And  now  fresh 
ejaculations  of  surprise  pealed  forth  from  the  lips 

'*  And  the  purse  is  filled  with  gold  !"  exclaimed 
a  lady  who  sat  next  to  Ciprina. 

"  But  whose  purse  can  it  be  ?"  asked  another. 

"  Methinks  I  ought  to  recognise  it,"  said 
Cipriua.  "  Y'es — there  is  no  doubt !  —  'tis  my 
friend  Lucrezia'a  purse!" 

"What!  her  ladyship's?"  ejaculated  several 
voices. 

"  The  Marchioness  di  Mirano's  purse  ?'  cried 
others :  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  Ciprina 
was  surrounded  by  a  large  number  of  the  com- 
pany present. 

Yes,  indeed— it  is  my  purse,"  said  the  Mar- 
chiontss,  advancing  towards  Ciprina— and  the 
group  of  guests  at  once  made  respectful  way  for 
her  ladyship.  "It  is  my  purse,  as  my  friend  has 
declared  unto  you.     Just  now  I  descended  into 

one   of    the   conservatories 1    will   be   candid 

enough  to  confess  that  it  was  to  point  out  which 
particular  fruit  I  chose  should  figure  upon  the 
table  this  evening  ;•  and  I  was  so  pleased  with  the 
head  gardener's  evident  attention  to  the  contents 
of  the  hothouse,  that  I  took  out  my  purse  to  re- 
ward him.  I  must  then  have  left  it  lying  in  the 
conservatory; — but  who  could  possibly  have  per- 
petrated such  an  outrage  as  this?   It  is  impossible 

conjecture unless  indeed  it  be  some  under- 
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"  No — that  is  scarcely  probable,"  interjected  an 
(Iderl;  lady;  "for  the  underling  would  most 
likely  have  self-appropriated  the  purse  instead  of 
idopting  such  singular  means  to  restore  it." 

"It  is  a  mystery  which  cannot  at  present  be 
fathomed,"  said  the  Marchioness;  "and  I  beg 
that  it  may  not  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  even- 
ing  " 

"  It  was  intended  as  an  insult,"  exclaimed  the 
Minister  of  Police ;  "  that  is  only  too  clear !  I 
will  go  and  issue  orders  to  the  first  patrol  of 
thirri  that  I  meet " 

"  My  dear  Count,  do  nothing  of  the  sort,"  said 
the  Marchioness.  "  I  will  to-morrow  investigate 
the  matter ;  and  if  the  culprit  be  discovered,  rest 
assured  that  he  shall  bo  punished.  Come,  my 
friends — let  DO  more  be  said  upon  the  subject ; 
but  let  the  amusements  of  the  evening  continue.— 
Count,"  added  the  Marchioness,  with  one  of  her 
most  affable  smiles,  "  are  you  not  about  to  offer 
me  your  hand  that  we  may  open  the  next  dance 
together  ?" 

"  With  the  utmost  delight,"  responded  Eamo- 
rino.  "  But  first  of  all  your  ladyship  has  for- 
gotten to  take  the  purse  which  the  Signora  Ciprina 
has  been  for  the  last  three  minutes  proffering 
you." 

"Ab,  indeed!"  said  the  Marchioness:  "I  did 
not  observe  my  sweet  friend's  kind  attention." 

She  smilingly  approached  Ciprina ;  but  as  the 
young  lady  placed  the  purse  in  the  hand  uf  the 
Marchioness,  she  felt  that  this  hand  was  as  cold 
as  that  of  death.  Ciprina  was  for  an  instant 
startled — she  flung  a  quick  glance  of  anxious  in- 
quiry upon  Lucrezia's  countenance :  but  there  was 
nothing  there  to  corroborate  the  idea  that  any 
sinister  circumstances  were  attached  to  this  inci- 
dent  of  the  purse. 

The  Marchioness  now  accompanied  the  Count 
of  Kamorino  to  the  upper  part  of  the  saloon,  so 
that  they  might  take  their  place  at  the  head  of 
the  dance.  As  they  proceeded  thither,  lAicrezia 
leant  upon  the  Count's  arm ;  so  that  his  hand 
came  not  in  contact  with  hers  until  the  commence- 
ment of  the  dance;  and  in  the  meanwhile  the 
Marchioness  had  drawn  on  her  elegant  white  kid 
glove,  so  elastic  and  tight- fitting,  which  displayed 
the  beautiful  formation  of  that  hand  with  its 
symmetry  of  long  tapering  fingers. 


CHAPTER    III. 

THE    PUKSE. 

We  must  now  return  to  Signer  Paoli,  whom  we 
left  at  the  moment  when  he  was  about  to  take 
bis  departure  from  the  picture-gallery  of  the 
Mirano  mansion.  His  heart  was  full  of  gratitude 
towards  the  Marchioness ;  and  he  wiped  the  tears 
from  his  eyes,  as  he  thought  of  the  kind  tone  in 
which  she  had  addressed  him  and  the  compas- 
sionating looks  which  she  bad  bent  upon  him, 
even  more  than  the  proof  of  her  substantial 
liberality  which  he  retained  in  his  possession. 

On  issuing  from  the  picture-gallery  Paoli  rapidly 
traversed  the  landing,  aod  began  the  descent  of 
the  staircase  with  whicli  it  communicated.  This 
v/a3  not  the  grand  staircase,  which  was  used  only 


by  those  who  had  access  to  the  brilliantly. lighted 
saloons;  but  both  led  down  into  the  same  place — 
namely,  the  court-yard  of  the  mansion,  which  was 
built  in  a  quadrangular  form.  On  reaching  the 
bottom  of  the  staircase,  Paoli  was  about  to  place 
his  fingers  upon  the  handle  of  the  door  leading 
into  the  court-yard,  when  that  door  was  abruptly 
opened  :  end  a  man  muffled  in  a  cloak  made  his 
appearance.  This  man,  whoso  countenance  was 
almost  completely  concealed  by  that  muffling 
mantle,  was  about  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat  as  if  he 
had  not  expected  to  meet  any  one  there, — when 
the  glimpse  he  caught  of  PaoU's  features  as 
abruptly  made  him  alter  his  intention.  He 
slopped  short  as  if  in  surprise:  indeed  an  ejacula- 
tion expressive  of  that  feeling  burst  from  his  lips: 
—  and  then  he  advanced  completely  into  the  lobby 
whence  the  flight  of  stairs  ascended.  A  strong 
light  was  burning  in  this  vesiibule,  so  that  the 
cloaked  individual  had  no  difllculty  in  at  once 
discerning  Signer  Paoli's  features ;  and  it  was 
evident  that  he  recogriised  them,  by  the  way  in 
which  he  had  altered  his  purpose  and  had  re- 
mained instead  of  beating  a  retreat,  and  also  by 
the  ejaculation  which  had  burst  from  his  lips. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  Paoli  could  only  distin- 
guish a  pair  ofbright  eyes  within  the  folds  of  the 
muffling  ro^uelaire;  yet  it  was  evident  that  by 
the  handsome  style  of  this   mantle,  and   whatever 

that  he  belonged  to  the  genteel  order  of  society. 

"  Ah,  you  here !"  said  the  cloaked  stranger, 
thus  singularly  apostrophising  Paoli,  "  But  1 
ought  not  to  be  astonished " 

"  And  who  may  you  be,  signer  P"  inquired 
Paoli,  surprised  at  the  other's  conduct.  "  You 
appear  to  know  me  ?  Were  it  not  therefore  well 
— or  at  least  consistent  with  a  becoming  courtesy 
— if  you  were  to  remove  the  cape  of  that  mantle 
from  your  countenance,  and  afford  me  a  chance  of 
ascertaining  whether  or  not  the  recognition  may 
be  mutual?" 

"Listen  to  me  for  a  few  moments,  ere  I  reveal 
my  countenance,"  said  the  cloaked  stranger.  "  You 

may  or  may  not  know  me 1  am  not  certain. 

But  if  you  do  recognise  me,  give  vent  to  no  word 
too  loudly  spoken— and    make  no  gesture    which 

may    lead    to    a   trampling   of  feet In  short, 

signor,  be  circumspect  and  cautious,  as  if  your 
very  life  depended  upon  it! — fori  have  matters 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  reveal  unto  your 
knowledge." 

The  idea  had  for  a  moment  flitted  through 
Paoli's  brain  that  accident  had  brought  him  in 
contact  with  soma  unfortunate  creature  who  was 
deprived  of  his  reason;  but  this  opinion  quickly 
changed  as  he  marked  the  serious,  collected,  and 
earnest  manner  in  which  the  stranger  was  speak- 
ing. He  therefore  said,  "If  everything  be  fair  on 
your  part,  rest  assured  that  there  shall  be  nothing 
indiscreet  on  mine." 

"'lis  well,"  said  the  stranger,  "I  know  you 
to  be  a  man  of  energy — or  you  would  not  have 
embarked  in  that  cause  which  led  to  your  exile 
from  the  Neapolitan  territory.  You  see  that  I 
fully  know  you!" 

"  I  see  it,"  observed  Paoli.  "  But  it  matters 
not :  for  even  if  you  were  an  enemy,  you  could 
do  me  no  harm.     We  are  in  a  neutral  Slate !"  . 

"Do  you  harm?"  ejaculated  the  6trunger,as  if 
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pained  by  the  idea :  "  I  would  do  you  all  earthly 
good  if  it  were  in  my  power  !     At  all  events  I 

am  your  friend Oh,  believe  me !  I  am  your 

friend  !— and    I  seek   your    friendship    in  return. 
But  tell  me  if  I  am  known  unto  you  ?" 

The  stranger  now  let  fall  the  cape  which  he  had 
gathered  high  up  beneath  the  brim  of  his  hat, 
and  which  be  bad  held  over  bis  countenance  so  as 
almost  completely  to  conceal  it.  Now,  as  he  re- 
vealed  that  countenance.  Signer  Paoli  contem- 
plated it  for  upwards  of  a  minute,  vainly  search- 
ing in  bis  memory  to  ascertain  whether  he  had 
ever  beheld  it  before.  But  at  length  he  shook  his 
head,  saying,  "I  do  not  know  you,  signer.  Are 
you  an  Italian  ?     Methinks    not.     Tour  appear- 
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I  response. 


ance — your  accent- 

"  No— I  am  not  i 
"  But  come  hither  with  me  !— we  mu 
in  this  vestibule,   where  at  any  mo 
be  disturbed !" 

The  stranger  was  advancing  towards  the  back 
part  of  the  vestibule,  when  Paoli  stopped  him, 
saying,  "  Signer,  I  cannot  follow  you  to  any  inner 
part  of  these  premises.  I  am  bound  for  many 
reasons  to  leave  them  at  once.  I  owe  the  Mar- 
chioness a  debt  of  gratitude " 

"  Ah  !  you  think  so  !"— and  strange  indeed  was 
the  look  which  accompanied  this  ejaculation  on 
the  part  of  the  unknown. 

"Your  conduct  is  altogether  so  singular — so 
■naccountable,"  observed  Paoli,  "  that  unless  you 
at  once  give  me  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that 
you  have  veritably  matters  of  importance  to  com- 
municate, I  shall  beg  that  our  interview  may  here 
at  once  end." 

"  No — it  cannot  end :  but  it  shall  be  as  you 
desire,"  said  the  stranger;  "and  you  shall  re- 
ceive  at  once  the  proof  that  I   have  matters  of 

importance   to    communicate.      I    am start 

Dot !    give  vent  to   no    ejaculation !    attempt   no 
Tiolence  ! 1  am  Edgar  ilarcellin  !" 

Paoli,  despite  the  injunction  he  had  received, 
literally  bounded  as  if  he  were  galvanized  ;  and 
then  — still  despite  all  those  opposite  injunctions — 
a  cry  was  about  to  peal  forth  from  his  lips  and 
bis  arms  were  stretching  forth  that  his  hands 
might  clutch  the  supposed  murderer  of  his  son, 
when  Edgar  said  with  a  peremptoriness  of  tone 
that  produced  an  instantaneous  effect,  "  Peace  !  be 
still!  I  know  what  you  think: — you  are  de- 
ceived !  Eefiect  for  a  moment  !  If  I  were  a 
murderer,  should  I  have  thus  revealed  myself  unto 
you  f" 

Paoli  was  at  once  smitten  with  the  justice  and 
plausibility  of  the  words  that  thus  smote  his  ear; 
and  he  said,  "  G-ood  heavens !  is  it  possible  f  You 
innocent!" 

"  Y^es,  inaoccnt !"  rejoined  Edgar.  "And  I 
am  here  in  Florence  to  bring  the  guilty  one  to 
justice!  Now  will  you  follow  my  counsel  ? — will 
you  act  as  I  demand  ?     Come  with  me  !" 

Faoli  had  within  the  last  few  minutes  passed 
through  such  transitions  of  feeling,  that  he 
was  now  bewildered  and  confused— almost  stupi- 
fied  ;  so  that  he  was  as  it  were  an  automaton  to 
be  directed  by  the  will  of  the  young  Frenchman. 
At  the  end  of  the  vestibule  there  was  a  glass  door; 
and  this  Edgar  Marcellin  at  once  proceeded  to 
open  by  means  of  a  key  which  he  had  about  him. 
A  passage— which   was  only  dimly  lighted,  inas- 


much as  it  belonged  to  a  part  of  the  building 
which  was  little  frequented  at  that  hour- lermi- 
nated  in  another  door,  which  Marcellin  also  opened 
by  means  of  the  same  key.  This  door  led  into  the 
gardens  belonging  to  the  mansion,  and  which 
stretched  to  the  next  street,  from  which  these 
grounds  were  separated  by  a  boundary-wall.  Paoli 
was  closely  following  Edgar  Marcellin,  who  had 
taken  care  to  re-lock  the  doors  through  which  thej 
passed,  as  already  described. 

"  Come  this  way !"  said  Marcellin,  hurrying  his 
companion  forward  to  an  avenue  of  evergreens,  in 
the  shade  of  which  they  might  be  completely 
secluded  from  the  view  of  any  one  who  should 
happen  to  traverse  the  garden. 

The  windows  of  the  brilliantly-lighted  saloons 
looked  upon  the  pleasure-grounds :  the  roseate 
lustre  was  streaming  forth  through  the  crimson 
draperies  ;  and  the  sounds  of  music  were  wafted 
to  the  ears  of  the  Frenchman  and  the  Neapolitan 
as  they  walked  together  in  that  avenue.  Paoli 
longed  to  ask  questions — but  be  curbed  his  curi* 
osity :  he  had  still  to  receive  proofs  that  Edgar 
Marcellin  was  not  the  murderer  of  bis  son — and 
therefore  he  chose  not  to  make  the  slightest  ap* 
proach  towards  familiar  discourse  until  he  should 
be  thoroughly  convinced  on  this  point. 

"  We  have  much  to  talk  about,  signer,"  began 
Edgar  Marcellin.  "  But  let  me  in  the  Brst  in- 
stance  reiterate  the  solemn  assurance  that  I  am 
as  innocent  as  you  yourself  are  of  your  6on*s 
death  !" 

"  Then  you  know  who  his  murderer  was  ?"  said 
Paoli  in  a  hollow  voice  ;  and  the  next  instant  he 
gasped  with  the  emotion  which  was  excited  by  the 
painful  topic. 

"  Yes  —  I  know,"  responded  Edgar,  "  whose 
hand  it  was  that  levelled  the  fatal  weapon  which 
dealt  death  to  the  unfortunate  Giulio  !  But  let 
us  in  the  first  place  enter  upon  a  few  explana- 
tions. I  knew  you  by  sight,  because  some  months 
ago  I  dwelt  in  the  same  street  as  yourselt  and 
your  family  in  the  British  metropolis— it  was  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Leicester  Sqaare " 

"  What  !  do  I  remember  aright  ?"  interrupted 
Paoli.  "  You  wore  a  beard  and  moustache 
then " 

"  Yes,"  rejoined  Edgar.     "And  now  bear  with 

me    patiently    while    I    tell   you But   in  the 

first  instance  learn  that  I  have  lately  been  restored 
to  my  country — I  am  once  more  rich " 

"  And  to  what  is  all  this  to  lead  t"  demanded 
Faoli,  somewhat  impatiently. 

"  To  the  avowal  that  I  love  your  daughter 
Corinna " 

"  Ah !"  ejaculated  Paoli,  with  increasing  asto- 
nishment.    "  You  know  her,  then  f" 

"  I  know  her — I  have  long  known  her !— and 
with  your  consent,  she  shall  become  my  bride  I 

Ten  days  ago  I    parted   from   her it  was   at 

Sidney  Villa and  I  then  vowed  that  I  would 

come  straight  to  Florence,  not  merely  to  prove 
the  black  falsity  of  the  hideous  accusation  levelled 
against  myself,  but  likewise  to  enable  you  to 
avenge  the  death  of  your  son  Giulio  !  Scarcely 
an  hour  has  elapsed  since  I  arrived  in  the  Tuscan 
capital.  I  at  once  proceeded  to  your  lodgings,  ac- 
cording as  your  address  was  indicated  in  the  letter 
which  you  wrote  to  Miss  Evelyn  ;  but  you  were 
not  at  home.     I  was  determined  not  to  allow  the 
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gra»a  to  grow  under  my  feet— I  accordingly  came 
bilher " 

"  But  why  came  you  to  the  llirana  mansion  ?" 
demanded  Paoli.  "  Enow  you  not  that  it  is  the 
Marchioness  herself  who  accuses  you  of  the  mur- 
der of  my  son  ?" 

"  I  know  it— or  at  least  I  conjectured  that  it 
must  hare  been  she  who  made  that  statement  so 
foul — 80  false  unto  your  ears !" — and  Edgar  spoke 
sternly  and  emphatically. 

"  Good  hearens,  what  would  you  have  me  un. 
derstand  ?"  exclaimed  Paoli,  now  more  bewildered 
than  ever.  "  Your  tone— your  accents,  even  more 
than  your  words,  seem  to  imply  a  counter  accusa- 
tion  Ob,  unhappy  young  man  !  or  rather  exe- 
crable villain  that  you  are " 

"  Peace,  sign*  !  —  peace  !"  exclaimed  Edgar 
fiercely  and  sternly.  "  Can  you  not  for  a  moment 
curb  your  passion  ?  Listen  ! — I  command  you  to 
listen  !  I  came  to  this  mansion  iu  order  to  bring 
the  guilt  home  to  the  murderess " 

"Murderess  ?"  echoed  Paoli,  literally  shivering 
-with  the  cold  tremor  that  struck  him  at  the  hor- 
rible idea.     "  No,  no  !  it  is  iroposEible  !" 

"I  tell  you  that  it  is  true!"  ejaculated  Edgar 
vehemently.  "  Tes — as  there  is  a  God  above  us, 
the  hand  vtbich  dealt  death  to  your  eon  was  that  of 
lucrezia  Mirano  !" 

Though  this  announcement  was  made  unaccom- 
panied  by  a  single  word  of  proof,  and  unassoeiated 
with  a  syllable  of  corroborative  evidence,  yet  was 
there  so  unmistakable  a  sincerity  in  the  tone  and 
manner  ot  the  young  Frenchman,  that  Paoli  was 
smitten  with  as  strong  a  conviction  as  if  the  truth 
of  the  averment  had  been  established  by  a  dozen 
credible  witnesses.  But  he  was  confounded — his 
tongue  was  paralysed  —  he  had  stopped  short  in 
the  avenue  of  evergreens— and  bis  teet  were  riveted 
to  the  spot. 

*'  Yes,"  quickly  resumed  Edgar  Marcellin ; 
"  Lucrezia  Mirano  was  the  assassin  of  your  unfor- 
tunate son  !  For  Giulio  was  her  paramour Ah! 

you  know  not  all  the  wickedness  of  that  woman  who 
undsr  the  shape  of  an  ange.  conceals  the  heart  of 
a  demoness  !  With  the  features  of  Lucrezia 
Borgia,  she  has  all  the  volcanic  passions,  the  fierce 
desires,  and  the  vindictive  insIiDCts  of  the  Borgia 
also  !  Signer,  there  is  not  much  time  for  expla- 
nation. Suffice  it  for  you  to  know  that  your 
daughter,  the  beautilul  Corinna — and  her  amiable 
friend  Miss  Evelyn — are  tully  convinced  of  my  in- 
nocence. Yes— and  they  entertain  not  the  remotest 
doubt  of  the  guilt  of  tbe  Marchioness  of  Mirano  ! 
The  lips  of  one  of  her  own  maidens — a  certain  Li- 
setta  who  was  here  at  the  time  of  the  tragedy,  but 
who  fur  many  months  past  has  been  living  in  Eng- 
land—the lips  of  that  young  female,  I  repeat,  gave 
such  intelligence  to  your  daughter  and  to  Miss 
Evelyn  as  thoroughly  to  acquit  me  and  to  bring  the 
guilt  home  to  the  proper  quarter  !" 

"Ah,  vile  hypocrite  of  a  Marchioness!"  ejacu- 
lated Paoli ;  "  I  begin  to  comprehend  it  all  now ! 
Ob,  for  revenge!  But  Ah!  to-morrow  I  am  to 
leave  Florence— a  decree  of  the  police,  peremptorily 
delivered  by  one  of  the  confidential  agents  of  Count 
Eamorino  himself " 

"  Ah !  is  it  thus  that  the  Marchioness  is  now 
working?"  exclaimed  Edgar. 

"  What  mean  you  f"  inquired  Paoli. 

"  That  Count  Eamorino  has  long  been  a  fre- 


quenter of  the  saloons  of  the  Marchioness.  Whe- 
ther he  be  amongst  the  list  of  her  lovers  or  not 
I  cannot  tell ;  but  very  confident  am  I  that  one 
word  breathed  from  her  lips  in  his  ear,  would  pro- 
cure an  order  for  the  extradition  of  every  Nea- 
politan refugee  in  Florence." 

"  Ob,   the   hypocrite !"  cried  Paoli.     "  And  yet 

she  seemed  to  sympathize  so  naturally But  tell 

me,  signor,  are  you  not  afraid  to  come  hither  thus  ? 
— are  you  not  running  fearful  risks  ?'* 

"  Not  such  great  risks  as  you  may  fancy,"  re- 
joined Edgar.     "From  Lisetta   I  have  received  a 
complete  plan  of   the   mansion ;    and  during  my 
journey  I  have  studied  it  so  well  that  I  am  now  as 
familiar  with  it  as  the   Marchioness  herself.     Be-    ' 
sides,  I  had  previously  a  tolerable  idea  of  its  various    , 
arrangements  ;  for  I  used  to  be  a  constant  visitor 
within  its  walls.    But  this  is  not  all.    1  bear  in  my 
mind  which  different  set  of  locks  may  be  opened  by    | 
the  same  kev "  I 

"  But  the  keys  themselves  ?"   said  Paoli :"  how    j 
did  you  procure  them  ?"  I 

"  Oh  !  in  England,"  responded  Edgar,  "  there 
are  makers  of  what  are  called  skeleton-keys ;  and 
in  pursuance  of  the  hints  received  from  Lisetta,  I 
furnished  myself  with  those  little  implements  which  . 
may  be  as  useful  to  the  man  seeking  to  vindicate  j 
his  character  as  to  the  lurking  thief  and  midnight 
burglar.  Then,  I  knew  that  if  I  entered  the  man- 
sion by  the  particular  vestibule  where  you  and  I 
met,  I  should  pass  unquestioned — and  that  the 
more  1  concealed  my  countenance,  the  better  the 
effect  would  be  if  I  happened  to  meet  any  of  her 
ladyship's  domestics " 

"Ah,  I  understand!"  exclaimed  Paoli:  "the 
profligate  Marchioness  is  accustomed  to  receive  her 
lovers  by  that  staircase  ?" 

"  You  have  rightly  conjectured,"  rejoined  Mar- 
cellin. "  And  now,  Signor  Paoli,  return  you  to 
your  lodgings — I  will  join  you  there  anon " 

"  Oh !  let  us  go  at  once,"  cried  the  Neapolitan, 
"  and  denounce  the  murderess  to  the  authori- 
ties!" 

"Impossible!"   said  Marcellin:    "it  cannot  be 
done  thus !     I  have  not  evidence  —  there  are  a 
thousand  things  wanting— links  in  the  chain  of    ' 
testimony "  j 

"  And  after  all  she  may  escape !"  ejaculated 
Paoli,  in  a  voice  of  mingled  rage  and  anguish: 
"she  may  escape  !— justice  may  be  defrauded  of 
its  due— and  Giulio's  murder  may  be  unavenged!" 

''In  the  name  of  heaven  excite  not  yourself 
thus  !"  exclaimed  Edgar  Marcellin.  "  Be  reason- 
able !  —  be  reasonable,  I  entreat  you  !" 

"  Eeasonable  ?"  echoed  Paoli,  who  seemed  to  be 
suddenly  animated  with  a  degree  of  passion  that 
was  rising  to  madness.  "  Who  could  be  reason- 
able under  such  circumstances  ?  My  son— my 
beloved  son  !  the  good,  the  beautiful  boy  !  ruth- 
lessly, barbarously  murdered  !  Oh,  methinks  that 
he  is  now  before  my  eyes! — methinks  that  his 
shade  is  invoking  vengeance  !" 

"  And  if  vengeance  you  would  have,  signor," 
interrupted  Marcellin,  "  pray  adopt  the  proper 
course  to  ensure  it !  I  tell  you  that  there  are  cer- 
tain things  to  be  done — I  have  not  now  time  to 
tell  you  what  those  things  are — nor  to  sketch  out 
my  plan  of  proceeding^—" 

"  Ob,  but  it  is  for  me  to  act !"  exclaimed  Paoli. 
"  I  beseech   you,  let  me  bear  my  part  in  those 
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proceedings,  whatever  they  may  be  !  Remember 
that  it  is  my  son  who  is  to  be  avenged!" 

**  And  he  shall  be  avenged  !"  cried  Marcellio. 
"  I  have  sworn  it  to  Corinna— I  swear  it  now  to 
jou  !     The  Marchioness " 

"  Ob,  the  Marchioness  !  The  vile  wretch  !" 
ejaculated  Paoli :  "  to  aflfect  to  bestow  her  sym- 
pathy on  me !  And  now  I  understand  it  all ! 
Yes — yes— I  can  read  her  insidious  conduct !  Ah  ! 
and  this  gold  which  she  gave  me  !  Oh,  as  a  gift 
it  was  indeed  a  worthy  sequence  to  her  vile 
stratagem  in  procuring  an  order  for  my  extra- 


'  Gold  ?"  said  Marcellin  :    "  did  she  give  you 


gold  ■_ 

"Yes  ! — doubtless  to  ensure  the  certainty  of  my 
departure  from  the  Tuscan  capital  !  She  knew 
that  the  Minister  of  Police  might  fulminate  the 
mandate  ordering  me  to  flee  :  but  if  the  feathers 
were  wanting  wherewith  to  accomplish  such 
flight " 

"  Do  you  not  see,  my  good  friend,"  asted  Mar- 
cellin, "  how  wily  is  this  woman,  and  what  an 
amount  of  caution  must  be  used  in  dealing  with 
her?     I  beseech  you,  leave  it  all  in  my  hands  !" 

"Yes,  my  young  friend— it  shall  he  left  in  your 
han^s!  do  as  you  think  fit!  Come  to  mo  with 
the  announcement  that  justice  will  have  its  due, 
and  I  shall  embrace  you  !  But,  Oh  !  this  gold — 
this  gold  !  it  seems  to  be  an  intolerable  weight ! 
it  seems  to  be  a  bribe  purchasing  my  connivance 
at  the  death  of  my  beloved  son !  Happen  what 
will,  I  must  relieve  myself  of  the  burden!" 

Having  thus  spoken,  it  was  in  a  species  of 
frenzy  that  the  Neapolitan  refugee  rushed  out  of 
the  avenue  of  evergreens  and  sped  fleet  as  an 
arrow  towards  that  side  of  the  mansion  which 
looked  upon  the  pleasure-grounds.  Edgar  Mar- 
cellio, utterly  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  Paoli 
purposed  to  do,  and  horribly  frightened  lest  he 
should  by  some  act  of  madness  compromise  him- 
self— compromise  everything  also— darted  in  pur- 
suit. But  Paoli  went  onward  as  if  it  were  a 
mere  stripling,  lithe  and  agile,  that  was  coursing 
along  the  gravel  walks — rushing  over  the  par- 
terres, and  bounding  amidst  the  bushes.  Hight 
underneath  the  long  array  of  shining  casements 
on  the  first  floor  did  Paoli  suddenly  stop  short; 
1  and  then,  with  all  the  vehemence  of  the  most 
fiery  indignation,  he  sent  the  purse  whizzing  and 
spinning  from  his  hand  as  if  it  were  a  missile  pro- 
jected from  a  sling. 

The  reader  has  already  seen  the  effect  which  it 

produced  throughout  the  saloon  into  the  midst  of 

.    which  it  burst;  and   no   sooner  was  the  crash  of 

the  glass  heard,  when  paoli  was  suddenly  smitten 

with  an  idea  of  the  rashness  of  the  proceeding. 

"Madman!"  ejaculated  Edgar  Marcellin; 
"  what  have  you  done  ?  Come  quick !  come 
quick !" 

Once  more  was  the  Neapolitan  refugee  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  an  automaton  in  the  hands  of 
the  young  Prenchman.  Edgar,  tliough  fearfully 
excited,  lost  not  his  presence  of  mind.  He  fancied 
that  there  might  be  a  quick  search  instituted 
throughout  the  grounds;  he  knew  not  how  the 
Marchioness  might  lake  the  incident ;  he  could  not 
possibly  foresee  that  her  own  presence  of  mind 
would  be  so  marvellous  as  to  enable  her  to  check 
everything  beyond  that  ordinary  emotiou   which 


might  seem  to  be  the  natural  result  of  such  an 
outrage.  Therefore,  he  anticipated  the  worst. 
He  pictured  to  himself  the  whole  company  rushing 
forth— the  vast  establishment  of  domestics  pouring 
out  into  the  grounds— the  sbirri  summoilod — the 
entire  enclosure  of  the  gardens  becoming  rapidly 
alive  with  a  host  of  indignant  pursuers  after  the 
author  of  the  proceeding.  His  mind  was  in  an 
instant  made  up  how  to  act.  Fortunately  the 
Neapolitan  was  now  docile  and  pliant,  ready  to 
obey  him  in  whatsoever  he  might  suggest. 

"  This  way  !"  he  said :  "  quick  !  quick !  and  all 
will  yet  be  well!" 

Towards  the  boundary-wall  they  sped.  Mar- 
cellin knew  along  which  avenue  it  was  expedient 
to  hasten  :  he  had  frequently  been  in  those  gardeni 
in  the  days  when  he  was  a  visitor  at  the  Mirano 
mansion ;  and  he  recollected  where  a  group  of 
trees  might  afford  a  ladder  for  the  purpose  of 
escape.  Silme  of  these  trees  projected  their  large 
boughs  over  f.he  wall  itself:  Edgar  made  Paoli 
climb  up  first: — with  cat-like  agility  he  followed — 
and  in  a  few  moments  they  were  in  the  street. 

"Eeturnto  your  lodgings!— haste  !"  be  cried. 
"If  you  reach  them  in  safety,  all  will  be  well! 
Lucrezia  will  not  dare  tell  the  tale  which  shall 
compromise  you!  I  will  rejoin  you  there  in  the 
course  of  the  night.     Leave  everything  to  me!" 

The  young  Frenchman  wrung  the  hand  of  the 
Neapolitan ;  and  they  separated,  dashing  off  in 
different  directions. 

An  hour  afterwards  Edgar  Marcellin,  still 
closely  muffled  in  his  cloak,  and  with  his  counte- 
nance  concealed  by  the  huge  cape  which  he 
folded  as  it  were  beneath  the  brims  of  his  hat, 
returned  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mirano 
mansion,  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  what  effect  the 
incident  of  the  purse  had  produced  upon  the  com- 
pany assembled  at  that  palatial  dwelling.  Skirt- 
ing the  exterior  of  the  boucdary-wall  over  which 
himself  and  Paoli  had  leapt,  he  gazed  upon  the  array 
of  lighted^wir.dDwa.  The  roseate  flood  of  lustre 
was  still  streaming  forth — the  sounds  of  musio 
were  wafted  to  his  ear— and  through  the  draperies 
his  eye  could  just  discern  the  figures  of  the 
dancers.  He  had  fancied  it  was  possible  that  the 
party  might  have  been  broken  up  by  the  occur- 
rence of  the  purse :  he  had  pictured  to  himself 
the  Marchioness  fainting— contusion,  dismay,  and 
bewilderment  following.  But  no! — it  did  not 
seem  as  if  any  such  serious  results  had  ensued, — 
at  least  so  far  as  he  could  judge  from  the  fact 
that  the  entertainment  was  evidently  progressing 
as  if  no  untoward  incident  had  interrupted  it. 
Edgar  Marcellin  was,  as  the  reader  already  known, 
a  thorough  man  of  the  world '.  he  was  shrewd  and 
keen-witted.  It  therefore  quickly  struck  him 
that  Lucrezia  had  treated  the  occurrence  with  the 
utmost  presence  of  mind— that  suddenly  feeling 
her  position  to  become  desperate,  she  had  nerved 
herself  with  all  her  courage— and  that  she  was  all 
in  a  moment  smitten  with  the  necessity  of  avert. 
ing  suspicion  for  the  present  trusting  to  the 
chapter  of  accidents  for  the  ea?uranco  of  safety  and 
security  for  the  future. 

"  Therefore,"  said  Marcellin  to  himself,  "  mj 
plan  remains  as  it  was  at  the  beginning,  and  no- 
thing need  be  changed!" 

He  now,  by  means  of  two  or  three  Ijttle  inden* 
I  tatious  which  be  discorerod  in  the  <    " 
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a  footing  that  enabled  him  to  scale  it ;  and  he  ,  such  should  prove  the  case,  he  had  no  doubt  toat 
was  once  more  in  the  gardens  of  the  Mirano  '  a  withdrawal  would  follow  as  discreetly  as  in  the 
mansion.  He  did  not  choose  to  risk  a  second  '.  instance  just  named.  But  it  was  not  so.  Lights 
time  the  peril,  if  any  there  were,  of  entering  by  1  were  burningr  iu  the  boudoir— but  no  one  iva3 
the  front  portals  and  passing  through  the  court-  I  there. 

yard,  as  in  the  first  instance  he  had  done  on  this  I  E;Jgar  now  drew  forth  a  small  skeleton  key 
evening  of  which  we  are  writing, — although,  for  [  from  hia  pocket ;  and  without  an  instant's  hesita- 
the  reasons  which  he  had  given  to  Signer  Paoli,  he  |  tion  he  proceeded  to  open  a  large  wardrobe  which 
;  actually  think  there  was  any  very  great  :  stood  in  an  elegant  toilet-chamber  communicating 
in  such  a  course.  Still  he  adopted  the  ]  from  the  boudoir,  and  beyond  which  was  Lucrezi&'s 
safer  method  ;  and  therefore,  as  we  have  just  said,  bedroom.  That  wardrobe  was  lofty  : — in  its  up- 
he  scaled  the  wall.  He  walked  about  in  the  ,  permost  part  it  had  an  array  of  pegs  to  which 
gardens  for  another  hour,  until  he  beheld  the  '  several  sumptuous  dresses  were  suspended.  At  the 
windows  of  the  supper-rooms  on  the  ground  floor  ;  bottom  part  was  a  row  of  drawers,  which  on  trial 
gorgeously  illuminated,  and  the  figures  of  the  '  proved  to  be  locked.  But  Edgar  was  fully  pre- 
entering  company  casting  their  shadows  upon  the  pared  for  this  circumstance  :  the  instructions  given 
eemi-transparent  draperies.  ]  him  by  Lisetta  had  been  most  carefully  minute, 

'Now,'*  he  said,  "  it  is  time  to  act !" — and  as    and  the  keys  which  he  possessed  about  his  person 


dangei 


he    muttered  these  words    to  himself,  he  felt  that 
he  was  nerved  with  the  strength  of  an  iron  resolu- 

Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  may  have  all  this 
time  been  wishing  to  know  whether  Edgar  Mar- 
cellin  had  thought  much  of  Ciprina,  or  whether  he 
entertained  any  particular  wish  to  see  her.  We 
will  endeavour  to  gratify  this  feeling  of  curiosity 
wheresoever  it  may  exist.  Edgar  was  devotedly 
in  love  with  Corinna  Paoli ;  and  he  only  thought 
of  Ciprina  as  of  a  fashionable  courtesan  with 
^,  indulged  in  a  passing  j  "' 


attachn 


ilculated  to  answer  any  emergency  that 
might  arise.  Thus  the  drawers  were  speedily 
opened;  and  in  one  of  them  Edgar  ilarcelUn 
found  a  pistol-case.  He  opened  it,  and  beheld  two 
pistols  of  most  exquisite  manufacture, — the  handles 
being  curiously  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl. 

"The  same,  the  very  same!"  ejaculated  Edgar, 
the  moment  his  eyes  settled  upon  these  weapons. 

He  then  took  up  one  in  his  hand  ;  and  after 
scrutinizing  it  for  nearly  a  minute,  he  discerned  a 
mark  which  seemed  as  if  it  had  been  made  by  the 
point  of  a  pin  on  a  particular  part  of  the  inlaid 


part 


escape  all  temptation  on 
friend  of  Lucrezia  di  M 
his  love  for  the  refugee's  daughter  were  less  pure 
and  chaste  than  it  was,  he  had  weightier  pur- 
poses in  his  mind  than  that  of  amatory  dalliance 
with  a  young  lady  whom  for  many  months  he  had 


fficiently    strong,    mother-of-pearl, 
him   to   wish  to         "  It  was  this!"  he  n-uttered  to  himself. 

looked   at  the  other  pistol — but  only  for  I 


few  moments,  and 
turned  it  to  the  case,  which  he  consigned  back  to 
the  drawer  whence  he  had  taken  it:  but  the  pistol 
which  bore  the  mark  on  the  mother' of-pearl  he 
secured  about  his  person.     Ho   then  proceeded  to 


almost  entirely  ceased  to  think    of.     Thus  Edgar    open  another  drawer  ;  and  this  he  found  to  contain 


Marcellin  was  troubling  himself  not  at  all  with 
the  image  of  the  beauteous  wanton  in  whose 
society  he  had  passed  such  delicious  hours  and  in 
whose  charms  he  had  revelled  in  the  villa  of  the 
Vale  of  Arno,  at  the  commencemeat  of  the  year. 

Having  settled  this  point,  we  hope  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  most  curious  portion  of  our  readers, 
wo  will  now  follow  the  young  Frenchman  in  the 
proceedings   which     he    entered    upon,    so    soon 


as  he  was  convinced  that  the  tide  of  guests  had  I  perceived  that  they 
poured  from  the  saloons  to  the  banqueting-suite. 
By  means  of  one  of  the  false  keys  which  he  pos- 
sessed, he  re-entered  the  mansion  by  the  same 
door  that  some  little  while  back  had  affarded 
egress  alike  for  himself  and  the  Neapolitan.  The 
passage  was  threaded  :  he  passed  into  the  vestibule 
by  the  glass-door — a  lacquey  was  standing  there — 
but  the  man  instantaneously  withdrew  into  the 
court-yard  in  the  discreetest  way  in  the  world; 
for  he  thought  that  it  was  some  favoured  lover  of 
his  mistress  who  knew  full  well  what  he  was 
about  and  had  the  best  of  all  possible  rights  to  be 
there — namely,  such  rights  as  an  amatory  hint 
and  a  pass-key  might  have  been  enabled  to  afford. 
Marcellin  ascended  the  staircase  ;  the  plan  which 
Lisetta  had  given  him  of  the  interior  arrange- 
ments of  the  mansion  was  vividly  fresh  in  his  me- 
mory ;  he  therefore  experienced  not  the  slightest 
difficulty  in  finding  his  way  to  Lucrezia's  boudoir. 
He  thought  it  quite  probable  that  there  might  be 
a  lady's-aaaid  or  two  in  the  bower  of  love;  and  if 


several  valuable  Cashmere  shawls  and  other  costly 
articles  of  female  raiment.  Edgar  dived  his  hands 
down  beneath  these  objects,  as  if  he  were  search- 
ing for  something  else.  And  so  in  sooth  he  was : — 
nor  did  be  search  in  vain  ;  for  from  the  very  bot- 
tom of  the  drawer  he  drew  forth  a  complete  suit  of 
male  apparel,  consisting  of  a  frock-coat,  a  waist- 
coat, and  pantaloons.  As  he  unrolled  these  gar- 
made  of  dark  cloth,  he  at  ( 


elegant 
fashion;  and  his  imagination  in  a  moment  enabled 
him  to  judge  what  would  be  the  appearance  cf  the 
lair  one  to  whom  the  apparel  belonged.  He  did 
not  however  linger  many  moments  over  his  survey 
of  the  costume  ;  but  having  satisfied  himself  that 
it  was  tho  one  of  which  he  was  in  search,  be  rolled 
it  up  in  the  smallest  convenient  compass  for  re- 
moval. As  he  was  closing  the  drawer,  he  caught 
a  glimpse  of  an  elegant  pair  of  patent  leather 
Wellington  hoots  in  a  corner  of  the  wardrobe;  and 
close  by  there  was  a  hat-box  which  upon  inspec- 
tion was  found  to  contain  a  lady's  riding-hat, 
decorated  with  a  graceful  plume  of  feathers.  But 
Edgar  Marcellin  was  satisfied  with  possessing  the 
suit  of  clothes ;  and  having  closed  the  wardrobe, 
he  retreated  Irom  the  dressing-chamber. 

He  was  now  again  iu  the  elegantly-furnished 
boudoir,  on  the  table  of  which  there  were  writing 
materials.  He  sat  down,  and  in  a  feigned  hand 
penned  the  following  note :— 


CHAPXEB    IV. 


r  CEEZIJ 


TsE  entertainment  was  over— the  company  had 


'•To  THE  Mabchiosess  di  Mibako, 
"  Your  ladyship  is  earnestly  requested  to  re- 
pair to  the  picture-gallery  80  soon  as  the  guests 
shall  have  taken  their  departure  and  the  mansion 
ehall  have  relapsed  into  tranquillity.  It  vitally 
concerns  you  to  keep  this  appointment, — and  not 

merely  to  keep  it,  but  to  maintain  likewise  the  dispersed— the  last  of  the  guests  had  taken  their 
utmost  caution  and  secrecy.  The  person  who  pens  '  leave  of  the  noble  hostess  and  her  friend  the 
this  billet,  will  find  the  means  of  communicating  Signora  Ciprina.  These  two  ladies  now  remained 
with  your  ladyship  in  the  place  thus  appointed."  '  alone  together,  in  the  splendid  saloon  to  which  the 
company  had  returned  for  a  parting  dance  after 
Having  written  these  lines  in  a  hand  so  com-  |  supper, 
pletely  disguised  that  Marcellln  felt  convinced  the  |  Ciprina  had  not  lost  sight  of  the  incident  of 
real  authorship  could  not  possibly  be  suspected,  he  :  the  purse  ;  neither  had  she  forgotten  the  circum- 
folded  the  billet,  placed  it  in  an  envelope,  which  |  stance  that  the  hand  of  the  Marchioness  was  aa 
he  secured  with  sealing-wax,  and  then  addressed  it  ]  cold  as  that  of  death  when  she  restored  the  purse 
to  the  ilarchioness.  He  left  the  letter  lying  upon  to  her  keeping.  Ciprina  saw  that  there  was  some- 
the  table,  and  stole  forth  from  the  boudoir,  again  thing  wrong— but  she  could  not  comprehend  what. 
muffled  up  in  his  capacious  cloak  and  with  the  She  did  not  believe  a  single  syllable  of  the  tale 
cape  concealing  his  countenance.  The  picture-  which  Lucrezia  had  told  in  respect  to  leaving  the 
gallery  was  at  no  great  distance  ;  and  he  succeeded  purse  behind  her  in  the  conservatory;  for  though 
in  reaching  it  unobserved  by  a  siogle  soul  ;  for  this  tale  was  told  at  the  time  with  the  most  natu- 
the  llirano  mansion  was  vast— most  of  the  men-  j  ral  air  of  sincerity,  yet  Ciprina  thought  that  in 
servants  were  engaged  at  the  time  in  waiting  at  :  its  construction  it  was  clumsy,  and  was  only  such 
the  supper-table— and  her  ladyship's  maids  were  \  an  one  as  could  have  been  invented  o£f-hand  to 
availing  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  a  meet  a  sudden  emergency.  Therefore  Ciprina 
little  feast  of  their  own  in  the  servants' -hall.  I  felt  assured  that  something  very  disagreeable  bad 

!        The  picture-gallery  was  lighted  ;  and  Marcellin    happened  in  cocneiiou  with  the    incident   of  the 
I    hesitated  for  a  moment  whether  he  should  extin-  '  purse  ;    and    sho  thought  that    the  moment   she 
guish  the  lamps,  or  leave  this  office  to  be  presently  i  and    the  Marchioness    were    alone    together,    the 
performed  by  one  of  the  domestics.  I  latter    would    give    her    some    explanation.     But 

"  If  I  leave  them  lighted,  I  can  conceal  myself  Lucrezia  said  not  a  syllable  upon  the  subject :  she 
behind  this  screen,"  he  thought.  "  But  then  sup-  seemed  to  be  in  haste  to  retire  to  her  own  apart- 
pcse  that  the  servants  should  take  it  into  their  ments ;  and  she  at  once  bade  Ciprina  "Good 
beads  to  make  the  most  careful  examination  to  ;  night,"  in  the  same  affectionate  terms  which  they 
ensure  themselves  that  all  is  safe?  I  might  be  ,  were  wont  to  adopt  towards  one  another, 
discovered!  On  the  other  hand,  if  I  extinguish  ,  The  Marchioness  did  indeed  desire  to  be  alone, 
the  lights,  the  domestic  who  may  presently  come  The  incident  of  the  purse  had  filled  her  soul  with 
in  tj  perform  that  task,  will  most  likely  fancy  '  trouble— almost  with  desperation.  It  was  scarcely 
that  another  servant  has  been  beforehand  with  possible  to  mistake  the  meaning  of  the  incident, 
him.    Yes  !— 'tis  t'ne  safer  plan!"  '  Paoli  must  have  by  some  extraordinary  and  un- 

Having  thus  made  up  his  mind  how  to  act,  i  accountable  means  learnt  something  which  led 
Edgar  Marcellin  extinguished  the  lamps  in  the  him  to  scorn  the  gold  given  by  the  hand  of  the 
picture-gallery,  and  then  threw  himself  upon  a  i  Marchioness.  But  what  could  he  have  learnt  ?— 
sofa  that  was  behind  the  screen  to  which  allusion  \  was  it  only  that  while  speaking  fairly  she  had 
has  already  been  made.  [been   acting  foully?  that  while  affecting  to  com- 

The  time  passed  heavily— languidly — wearily.  •  passionate  him,  she  had  been  treacherously  plotting 
Marcellin  heard  some  adjacent  church  clock  pro- |  for  his  banishment  from  Florence?  Or  was  it 
claim  the  hour  of  one  :  then  an  age  seemed  to  j  anything  of  a  still  more  serious  character  that  he 
follow  ere  the  same  clock  struck  two-  But  now  ;  had  discovered  ?— had  he  abruptly  and  unex- 
the  din  of  equipages  in  the  court-yard  of  the  man- :  pectedly  stumbled  upon  some  clue  immediately 
sion  began  to  meet  his  ears:  he  heard 'carriage  after  parting  from  her,— a  clue  that  was  leading 
after  carriage  rolling  out  of  the  spacious  enclosure  him  on  in  a  different  track  from  that  iu  which  she 
into  the  street;  and  then  at  last  the  huge  portals  had  sought  to  place  him?  She  knew  not  what  to 
at  the  entrance  were  closed  with  a  reverberating  think  nor  what  to  conjecture-  It  had  been  for 
sound-  A  few  minutes  afterwards  the  door  of  the  her  the  agony  of  pandemonium  to  maintain  s 
picture-gallery  was  opened,  and  a  voice  ejaculated  smiling  countenance  during  the  long  hours  that 
in  an  evident  tone  of  surprise,  "  Ah  !  already  ex-  j  had  elapsed  since  the  throwing  of  the  purse 
tinguished  !"  through  the  casement  of  the  saloon :  it  was  one 

Then  the  door  was  at  once  closed  again ;  and  I  prolonged    excruciation   so    horrible    that    it    was 
the  rapidly  retreating  steps  of  the  domestic  who    indeed  no  wonder  if  she  should  seek  the  earliest 
moment  which  was  afforded  her  to  be  alone  ! 


had    thus  for  a  moment  peeped  in,  fell  upon  the 
ears  of  Edgar  Marcellin. 

"  Now,"  he  thought  to  himself,  "  the  moment 
is  approaching  when  the  murderess  and  I  ehall 
meet  face  to  face  1" 


The  Marchioness  reached  her  boudoir,  where 
she  threw  herself  upon  a  sofa.  Two  lady's-maids — 
young  and  beautiful,  as  were  all  the  damsels  who 
were  engaged  in  Lucrezia's  service — at  once  came 
forth  from  the  dressing-room  to  attend  upon  their 
mistress.  We  should  observe  that  there  were 
handmaidens  in  the  Mirano  mansion: 
kept  their  duly  appointed  turns  in  at 


either  upon  the  Marchioness  or  Ciprina 
according  to  the  special  service  to  whioli  thej 
were  respectively  attached. 

The  two  handmaidens  began  to  prepare  the 
night. toilet  of  the  Marchioness.  One  addressed 
herself  to  the  task  of  combing  out  the  luxuriant 
masses  of  her  hair,  the  light  golden  auburn  of  which 
seemed  to  take  different  hues,  or  rather  to  de> 
Telop  different  degrees  of  lustre,  as  the  maiden 
took  up  each  separate  tress  and  ringlet,  and  as  the 
light  of  the  lamps  poured  down  upon  that  superb 
heed.  The  other  maiden  began  to  unfasten  the 
brilliant  gems  and  jewels  which  had  added  to  the 
splendour  of  Lucrezia's  charms  at  the  enter- 
tainment ;  but  little  thought  the  girl  as  she  lifted 
an  elegant  necklace  from  the  glowing  bosom  of 
the  Marchioness,  that  beneath  the  alabaster  skin 
upon  which  the  guld  had  rested,  beat  a  heart 
blackened  with  crime  and  tortured  with  the  most 
horrible  feelings! 

Ko.  65.— AoKES. 


"  What  is  that  billet  lying  upon  the  table  !" 
presently  inquired  Lucrezia,  as  her  eye  now  for 
the  first  time  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  note. 

"  It  is  for  your  ladyship,"  replied  one  of  the 


"  Give  it  me,  girl.  Who  placed  it  there  ?" 
asked  Lucrezia,  as  on  glancing  at  the  address,  she 
perceived  that  it  was  a  handwriting  which  wa« 
strange  to  her. 

"  I  do  not  know,  my  lady,"  rejoined  the  dam. 
sel  :  and  she  glanced  inquiringly  at  her  com- 
panion. 

"  No— nor  I,  my  lady,"  said  the  latter.  "  But 
Teresa  and  Johanna,"  she  continued,  thus  allud. 
iog  to  two  others  of  the  handmaidens  of  the  es- 
tablishment, "  arranged  the  toilet-chamber  for  the 
evening  ;  and  possibly  it  might  be  one  of  them 
who  placed  the  billet  there." 

The  Marchioness  had  been  about  to  open  the 
envelope,  vhen  she  was  suddenly  struck  by  tbo 
Vol.  IL 
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Cut  that  it  was  one  of  the  kiod  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  use.  Another  glance  and  she  was  still 
more  deepi;  struck  by  recognising  the  seal  which 
*as  on  the  top  of  a  peodl-case  lying  in  the  ink- 
atandish  on  the  boudoir- table.  Had  the  letter 
been  written  within  the  walls  of  that  boudoir  ? 
If  so,  who  could  have  penetrated  thither  ?  The 
Marchioness  was  already  in  such  a  frame  of  mind 
that  every  incident,  however  trivial,  became  in- 
Tested  with  importance — every  circumstance  at 
all  strange  seemed  fraught  with  a  suspicion.  She 
did  not  therefore  dare  open  that  billet  in  the  pre- 
eence  of  her  maidens,  for  fear  it  might  contain 
something  to  produce  an  effect  upon  herself,  or 
for  fear  lest  the  eyes  of  either  one  of  them  should 
catch  a  glimpse  of  its  contents. 

"  Tou  can  retire,  maidens,"  she  said,  adopting 
the  same  genlle  and  kind  tone  which  she  was 
wont  to  use  towards  her  dependants.  "  I  can 
dispense  with  your  services  for  to-night.  Go  and 
seek  your  own  chambers." 

The  damsels  made  a  respectful  curtsy,  and 
withdrew  from  the  boudoir.  But  in  the  passage 
outside,  they  exchanged  signiGcant  looks,  as  much 
as  to  imply  that  they  had  no  doubt  the  billet 
heralded  the  coming  of  some  lover  whose  presence 
the  Marchioness  was  therefore  momentarily  ex- 
pecting. 

Scarcely  had  the  doot  of  the  boudoir  closed 
behind  those  damsels,  when  the  Marchioness  tore 
open  the  billet ;  and  her  countenance  became 
deadly  pale  as  her  eyes  glanced  over  its  contents. 
K'ot  that  she  recognised  the  handwriting  of  Edgar 
Marcellio;  cot  that  she  even  for  an  instant  sus- 
pected who  the  author  of  the  billet  might  be  ! 
But  it  was  the  mystery  of  the  occurrence  which 
thus  smote  her  with  dread.  What  could  the 
Uillet  mean  ?  who  was  its  writer  ?  Was  he  friend 
er  foe?— did  he  purpose  to  aid  her  in  the  midst 
of  the  embarassments  which  were  thickening 
around  ber  ?  or  was  his  object  to  betray  her  ? 
Or  else,  was  it  some  new  calamity  that  was  about 
to  threaten  her  ? — or  might  it  not  be  an  endeavour 
on  the  part  of  Signer  Paoli  to  obtain  another  in- 
terview with  her  f  This  idea  seemed  to  be  the 
most  probable  ;  and  the  Marchioness  resolved  to 
obey  the  summons  ana  repair  to  the  place  of  ap- 
pointment. 

"  Let  me  at  all  events  know  the  best  or  the 
worst  with  the  least  possible  delay,"  she  murmured 
to  herself :  "  suspense  is  intolerable !" 

As  her  maidens  had  begun  to  disapparei  her  i 
previous  to  their  abrupt  dismissal  from  the 
boudoir,  a  portion  of  the  elegant  attire  which 
Lucrezia  had  worn  for  the  entertainment  had 
been  laid  aside.  Her  hair  was  in  disorder— partly 
combed  out,  partly  as  she  had  worn  it  during  the 
evening.  She  snatched  up  some  light  loose  species 
of  morning  wrapper  which  she  hastily  put  on  : 
she  beheld  a  white  veil  lying  near— this  she  caught 
op  and  threw  over  her  head.  Then  she  lighted 
a  email  chamber  lamp,  of  exquisite  manufacture, 
and  the  framework  of  which  was  of  silver.  She 
was  about  to  pass  forth  from  the  boudoir,  when  a 
thought  struck  her.  She  stopped  short — a  ycry 
peculiar  expression  seized  upon  her  countenance  : 
it  was  as  if  a  fiend  had  suddenly  looked  forth 
from  the  face  of  an  angel !  Deeply  ominous— 
darkly  sinister,  was  that  expression ;  and  she  mur- 
Bured  to  herself,  "Yes— either  for  defence  against 


treachery— or    else   to    strike   down    an    avowed 
enemy  !" 

She  retreated  into  the  toilet  chamber:  she 
opened  the  very  wardrobe  the  contents  of  which 
had  been  so  recently  inspected  by  Edgar  Marcellin  j 
and  she  unlocked  a  drawer.  It  was  however  one 
which  be  had  found  no  occasion  to  open ; — and 
thence  Lucrezia*  di  Mirano  took  forth  a  dagger. 
This  she  concealed  amongst  her  garments;  and 
taking  up  the  lamp  ajain,  she  issued  forth  from 
the  boudoir. 

In  a  few  mi^cUs  the  door  of  the  picture-gallery 
was  slowly  and  cautiously  opened ;  and  Lucrezia 
appeared  upon  the  threshold.  She  endeavoured 
to  plunge  her  looks  along  the  vista  of  gloom  into 
the  darkness  which  lay  beyond,  to  discern  who 
might  be  the  individual  that  was  awaitinf  her ; 
but  she  could  distinguish  no  one.  She  advanced 
— but  still  proceeding  cautiously,  for  fear  lest  any 
unknown  treachery  should  suddenly  develop  itself 
from  the  midst  of  that  darkness.  She  held  the 
lamp  in  one  hand :  the  other  hand  was  thrust 
amidst  the  folds  of  her  garments,  clutching  the 
dagger  whica  she  was  thus  ready  to  draw  forth 
at  any  moment.  Her  form  clothed  in  that  light 
loose  drapery,  bad  the  air,  as  it  advanced  through 
the  semi-obscurity,  of  a  corpse  which  had  burst 
the  cerements  of  the  tomb  and  had  come  forth  to 
walk  the  earth  again.  So  deep  was  the  darkness 
which  prevailed  in  the  long  gallery — so  compara- 
tively feeble  was  the  light  of  the  small  chamber- 
lamp— that  the  white  figure  of  the  Marchicscjs 
would  indeed  have  produced  this  effect  upon  Edear 
if  he  had  been  unprepared  for  her  presence  and 
it  he  knew  not  who  she  was.  But  from  his  place 
of  concealment,  which  was  now  in  the  deep  shade 
of  the  angle  made  by  the  projection  of  the 
chimney,  he  beheld  her  advancing.  She  came 
along  the  gallery,  casting  her  eyes  to  the  right  and 
to  the  left— stopping  every  few  moments,— looking 
like  Lady  Macbeth  in  her  troubled  conscience- 
haunted  somnambulism ! 

At  length  the  Marchioness  arrived  precisely 
opposite  the  place  where  the  portrait  of  Lucrezia 
Borgia  was  suspended;  and  then  as  if  suddenly 
recollecting  the  fact,  she  stopped  short.  It  was 
almost  with  a  species  of  ghastly  terror  that  sho 
gazed  up  at  that  portrait ;  and  as  her  hand  trem- 
bled, the  vibration  of  the  rays  flung  by  the  lamp, 
actually  gave  to  the  countenance  upon  the  canvass 
the  appearance  of  animation.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
eyes  glanced — the  lips  moved, — as  if  the  colour 
were  doming  and  going  upon  the  cheeks — as  if 
the  full  voluptuous  bosom  were  heaving  with  r«- 
epiratioQ.  Tague  terrors  were  seizing  upon  the  , 
Marchioness  of  Mirano  —  hideous  presentiments 
were  gathering  fast  in  around  her:  but  how 
deadly  cold  did  the  blow  seam  to  strike  to  her 
heart— how  suddenly  was  the  blood  congealed  in 
her  veins,  when  a  human  voice  broke  upon  the 
solemn  and  awful  silence  which  had  hitherto  pre- 
vailed, and  which  the  light  footfalls  of  the  Mar- 
chioness could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  broken. 

It  was  thus  the  voice  spoke : — 

"One  Lucrezia  proves  the  prototype  of  the 
other  !  Lucrezia  Borgia  was  not  more  exquisite 
in  beauty  nor  more  diabolical  in  heart  than 
Lucrezia  Mirano !  The  two  Lucrezias  shall  be- 
CO  me  equally  infamous  in  the  annals  of  crime  I 
The  destiny  of  one  has  been  long  ago  fulfilled  i 
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that  of  tho  other   is  now  in  the  course  of  accom- 
plisbment !" 

At  first  the  lamp  almost  dropped  from  the 
hand  of  the  Marchioness  :  it  was  literally  slipping 
from  between  her  fiosers,  when  an  instinctive 
dread  of  darkness  in  the  awful  position  wherein 
•he  found  herself  placed,  made  her  clutch  it  again 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eje,  and  then  retain  it  with 
a  species  of  spasmodic  tenacity.  But  Oh  !  what 
horror  fastened  itself  upon  her  mind— what  con- 
sternation seized  upon  her  brain— what  mortal 
dread  retained  her  ashy  lips  apart— her  eyes  fixed 
and  wildly  staring — her  bosom  upheaved- her  limbs 
petrified  as  if  she  had  in  this  respect  turned  into 
stone  !  For  it  was  not  merely  that  she  heard  a 
human  voice- because  she  had  come  thither  in  the 
expectation  of  meeting  some  one:  but  it  was 
chiefiy  because  the  words  that  were  thus  breathed 
forth  as  it  were  from  the  midst  of  the  solemn 
darkness  that  prevailed  beyond  the  range  of  the 
lamplight,  had  for  her  a  terrible  significancy. 
Yes ! — more  terrible  than  the  reader  can  at  pre- 
sent comprehend  !— for  they  were  not  mere  threats, 
or  warnings,  or  prophetic  menaces  which  now  for 
the  first  time  only  met  her  ears;  but  they  sei 
to  be  an  echo — almost  word  for  word,  syllable  for 
syllable  —  of  language  which  she  herself  had  one 
night  in  her  despair  breathed  on  that  very  spot 
and  while  gazing  up  at  that  very  picture  ! 

And  now  she  beheld  a  form  gradually  emerging 
from  the  darkness  in  the  midst  of  which  its  voice 
bad  been  speaking; — and  it  was  inconsequence 
of  the  solemnity  assumed  by  that  voice 
luereiia  had  failed  to  recognise  it  as  one  which 
she  had  heard  before.  She  stepped  back  a  i 
or  two  as  she  beheld  the  form ;  she  strained 
eyes  to  ascertain  whether  it  were  Paoli :  she  just 
beheld  enough  to  convince  her  that  it  was  not;  — 
and  then,  utterly  unable  to  endure  the  horrible 
torture  of  suspense  any  longer,  she  demanded,  "  In 
the  name  of  God,  who  are  you?" 

The  efi'ort  with  which  she  put  the  query,  was 
the  result  of  a  sudden  summoning  of  all  her  for- 
titude to  her  aid  under  the  strong  impulse  of  a 
ieeiing  bordering  on  desperation:  and  now  she 
felt  stronger — nay,  more,  she  was  gladdened  at  her 
own  courage,  while  she  was  likewise  still  urged  by 
a  sense  of  the  most  desperate  position.  Her 
fingers  tightened  upon  the  handle  of  her  dagger, 
and  she  stepped  not  back  another  pace  as  the 
form  was  now  advancing  more  closely  towards 
her. 

'•  You  ask  me  who  I  am,"  said  the  voice  in 
response  to  her  adjuration.  "Do  you  not  recog- 
nise me?— does  not  your  guilty  conscience  tell  you 
who  I  am  ? 1  am  Edgar  Marcellin  !" 

"Ah?  then  die!"  and  as  the  words  were  slill 
vibrating  through  the  picture-gallery,  the  dagger 
gleamed  in  the  feeble  lamplight  across  the  eyes 
of  Edgar  Marcellin  — deep  into  his  breast  the 
keen  blade  penetrated— and  down  he  fell,  with 
snly  a  low  brief  moan  issuing  from  his  lips. 

A  look  of  fiendish  triumph  appeared  upon  the 
countenance  of  the  Marchioness,— a  look  which 
lor  that  brief  fieeting  space  annihilated  all  her 
natural  beauty  as  completely  as  if  a  mask  of  red- 
hot  iron  had  been  for  a  moment  applied  to  ber 
features — so  hideous  and  distorted  were  thi-y  with 
that  look  whieh  swept  over  them !  Then  she 
glanced  quickly  around  her — for  it  was  now  a  sen- 


sation of  horror  that  smote  her, — not  merely  hor- 
ror at  the  crime  itself,  but  likewise  on  account  of 
tho  apprehension  that  it  might  by  some  means  be 
discovered.  And  then  too  the  idea  seized  upon 
the  Marchioness  that  the  darkness  which  prevailed 
all  around  the  small  sphere  of  light  which  the 
little  chamber-lamp  gave  forth,  was  peopled  with 
spectres— nameless  objects,  of  unknown  yet  ghastly 
shapes- gliding  noiselessly  there,  ready  to  steal 
forth  and  wind  their  arras  about  ber,  or  confront 
her  with  their  horrible  preaeuce.  As  these  ideas 
swept  through  the  brain  of  Lucrezia  Mirano,  it 
suddenly  struck  ber  that  she  actually  beheld  a  pair 
of  eyes  looking  upon  her  from  the  midst  of  the 
obscurity.  For  an  instant  she  was  on  the  very 
point  of  screaming  out  :  but  that  cry  was  hushed 
upon  the  brim  of  her  lips,  as  she  perceived  that 
her  terror  was  occasioned  by  the  portrait  of  Lu- 
crezia Bjrgia  I 

"  Oh  !"  murmured  the  Marchioness,  with  a 
strong  shudder  that  passed  like  an  ice-chill  over 
her  frame,  "  that  picture  haunts  me  1  Accarsed 
be  the  day  when  it  came  into  my  possession ! 
From   that   period  date   all   my  miseries — all  my 

The  Marchioness  averted  ber  looks  from  the 
portrait:  she  bent  them  upon  the  form  of  the 
young  Frenchman  who  lay  at  her  feet — she  saw 
that  this  form  was  motionless — and  she  said  within 
herself,  "  He  is  dead !  But  now  how  to  dispose 
of  the  corpse  ?" 

She  stood  pondering  this  subject,  still  holding 
the  lamp  in  one  hand — the  dagger  in  the  other. 
Suddenly  she  was  startled  by  a  noise  resembling  a 
footstep  :  she  glanced  around — there  was  another 
feeble  light  now  burning  in  the  gallery — and  the 
form  that  bore  it  was  advancing  towards  her.  An 
awful  terror  seized  upon  the  Marchioness:  but 
the  next  moment  it  lost  all  its  superstitious  por- 
tion and  retained  merely  its  natural  ingredient — 
for  she  recognised  Ciprina  ! 

"  G-ood  heavens,  dearest  Lucrezia  !"  exclaimed 
the  young  lady,  not  immediately  perceiving  the 
form  of   the  young  Frenchman  upon   the   floor  : 

"  what  is  the  meaning Ah,  my  God  !"  and  now 

Ciprina's  eyes  caught  the  first  glimpse  of  that  form 

"  He  is  a  villain,  Ciprina— andhe  has  perished  !" 
said  the  Marchioness,  in  a  tone  that  was  alike  em- 
phatic and  sombre. 

"Just  heaven!  is  it  possible?  What!  those 
features?  Ah!  'tis  Edgar! — yes,  'tis  he!"— and 
Ciprina  was  at  the  moment  the  personification  of 
the  most  horrified  amazement. 

"  Yes — 'tis  Edgar  Marcellin,"  replied  the  Mar-     ] 
chioness — "  the  murderer  of  Giulio  !" 

At  this  instant   an  extraordinary  incident  took     I 
place, — an  occurrence  which  might  well  seem  to  be     j 
tho  result  of  a  preternatural  impulse.    Edgar  Mar.     | 
cellin  slowly  opened  his  eyes — raised  himself  half 
up  to  a  sitting  posture  on  the  floor— and  murmur- 
ing   the    words,    "  Lucreaia murderess 

Giulio !"  sank  back  with  a  heavy  groan,  either 
into  the  completest  unconsciousness  or  into  the 
embrace  of  death. 

Amazement  was  depicted  upon  the  countenance 
of  Ciprina  :  but  ghastliest  horror  was  displayed  by 
the  features  of  the  Marchioness.  A  light  suddenly 
seemed  to  flash  in  unto  the  brain  of  Ciprina  ;  and 
pointing  down  to  the  prostrate  form  of  the  young 
Frenchman,  she  exclaimed,  as  she  fixed  her  large 
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dark  eyes  upon  the  Marobioness,  "  Lucrezia !  he 
was  innocent  I" 

"Dare  not  to  say  that  to  me,  Ciprina !"  cried 
(he  Marchioness,  her  countenance  expressing  the 
most  diabolic  rage  and  her  entire  form  quivf 
with  the  strongest  emotion,  while  her  right  hand 
still  clutched  the  dagger  as  if  she  were  prepared 
to  do  murder's  work  a  second  time  that  night. 

It  was  a  scene  of  wild,  solemn,  and  fearful 
terest.  There  lay  the  now  inanimate  form  of  the 
young  Frenchman — the  bosom  of  his  shirt 
senting  a  deep  sanguine  stain — his  countenance 
as  pale  as  marble— his  beautifully  chiselled  features 
completely  motionless  !  There  stood  the  Mar- 
chioness, now  seeming  to  be  of  a  fearful  beauty  — 
the  personification  of  all  the  worst  passions  that 
are  known  to  the  human  heart !  And  there  stood 
Ciprina,  in  the  deshahilUe  of  a  night-toilet — a 
wrapper  thrown  around  her  form,  and  loosely  con- 
fined  at  the  waist  with  a  silken  cord  to  tbe  ex- 
tremities of  which  tassels  were  attached.  Her 
long  black  hair  floated  over  her  naked  shoulders 
and  down  her  back;  her  eyes,  which  were  wont 
to  be  languid  in  their  luminousness — full  of  sen- 
suousness  in  their  lustre — were  now  shining  with 
a  terrible  brightness,  as  their  gaze  was  riveted 
upon  the  Marchioness. 

"  I  fear  not  your  dagger,  Lucrezia,"  she  said, 
in  a  tone  which  showed  that  the  defiance  was  no 
Tain  boasting  :  "  for  at  the  first  indication  of  a 
movement  of  your  arm  I  hurl  this  lamp  violently 
in  your  face,  and  then  I  send  my  voice  pealing  for 
succour  throughout  the  entire  mansion  !  Better 
deal  with  me  as  a  friend  !  I  demand  an  explana- 
tion of  everything.  If  I  have  misjudged  you, 
heaven  knows  how  rejoiced  I  shall  be  to  feel  that 
I  can  conscientiously  fall  at  your  fe£t  and  demand 
pardon  !     But  if  on  the  other  hand " 

"  Ah,  I  understand  you !"  said  the  Marchioness 
bitterly  :  "  if  on  the  other  hand  you  find  that  I 
am  guilty  of  the  darkest,  blackest  crimes,  you  will 
betray  me  !" 

"  No— by  heaven!"  exclaimed  Ciprina,  with  a 
start  so  sudden  that  it  was  evident  some  idea  had 
forcefully  smitten  her:  "I  would  shield  you, 
Lucrezia!- 1  should  almost  pity  you— for  I  should 
believe  that  it  was  your  destiny !" 

As  Ciprina  thus  spoke,  she  held  up  the  lamp 
which  she  carried  in  her  hand,  so  that  its  light 
was  thrown  fully  upon  the  portrait  of  Lucrezia 
Borgia;  and  though  her  lips  spoke  not  the  words, 
yet  did  her  looks  with  unmistakable  eloquence 
imply,  "  There  is  the  prototype   of  Lucrezia  ili- 

"  Yes,  yes— it  is,  it  is  my  destiny !"  cried  the 
wretched  Marchioness,  now  completely  overpowered 
by  her  feelings.  "  You  have  spoken,  Ciprina, 
with  only  a  too  terrible  correctness — with  only  a 
too  fearful  accuracy — when  you  have  said  that  it 
was  my  destiny  !  Accursed  picture !"— and  the 
Marchioness  sent  the  dagger  spinning  across  the 
gallery  towards  the  portrait  of  Lucrezia  Borgia: 
but  the  weapon  merely  struck  the  frame  and  fell 
upon  the  floor. 

"  Are  you  mad,  Lucrezia  ?"  asked  Ciprina : 
"  would  you  raise  the  whole  mansion  by  your 
Tiolence  ?  Ob,  by  heaven !  Edgar  lives  1  Yes, 
jes- his  lips  waver  !" 

"  He  lives?"  said  the  Marchioness,  with  a  shud- 
ier.     "No  !— impossible  !" 


"  I  tell  you  that  he  lives,"  eried  Oiprina, 
"though  you  wish  him  dead  !  Bat  he  sAaiMive 
— and  it  is  my  care  to  restore  him  !  Help  me, 
Lucrezia!— help  me,  I  insist  upon  it!  Let  ua 
convey  him  to  my  chamber " 

"  What !  resuscitate  the  serpent  that  will  stiog 
me  ?"  exclaimed  the  Marchioness,  with  gesturea 
of  mingled  rage  and  horror. 

"By  heaven,  it  shall  be  as  I  say  !"  exclaimed 
Ciprina,  darting  across  the  gallery  and  snatching 
up  the  dagger  from  behind  the  chair  where  it  had 
fallen.  At  the  same  instant  she  caught  sight  of 
certain  objects  which  were  about  to  arrest  her  at- 
tention still  more  completely,  when  recollecting 
there  were  other  matters  of  far  more  importance 
to  be  attended  to,  she  returned  towards  thQ.  Mar- 
chioness, saying,  "  I  am  now  the  mistress  here  !— 
it  is  for  me  to  command  and  for  you  to  obey  ! 
Do  my  bidding,  and  I  swear  that  your  crime  shall 
be  concealed  !     Yes — I  will  pledge  my  own  exist- 

"  But  if  lie  lives  ?"  —  and  the  Marchionesi 
pointed  towards  Edgar. 

"  Oh,  it  he  lives,"  responded  Ciprina,  "I  will 
stake  my  existence— I  will  pledge  my  very  soul, 
if  possible — that  he  shall  in  gratitude  do  my  bid- 
ding in  all  things !  Lucrezia,"  she  added,  in  a 
suddenly  altering  tone,  "  I  owe  you  much— 1  have 
eaten  of  your  bread — I  have  found  an  asylum  be. 
Death  your  roof— you  have  treated  mo  as  a  sister 
— and  I  swear  that  I  will  not  needlessly  injure 
you!  ButtwiZJbe  obeyed  at  this  crisis  !  See! 
time  is  passing— and  the  traces  of  this  deed  have 
yet  to  be  effaced  !  Again  I  say,  assist  me  in  bear- 
ing Edgar  to  my  chamber— or  I  must  summon 
other  aid,  and  then  everything  must  be  told !" 

The  Marchioness  of  Mirano  saw  that  she  was 
now  completely  in  Ciprina's  power,  and  that  she 
must  do  her  bidding.  She  accordingly  made  up 
her  mind  to  leave  herself  at  the  mercy  and  the 
disposal  of  her  young  friend — at  least  for  the  pre- 
sent. Eigar  Marcellia  was  giving  renewed  signs 
of  life :  Ciprina  quickly  assured  herself  that  the 
blood  was  no  longer  flowing  from  the  wound  in 
his  breast— it  had  become  stanched  by  the  satu- 
rated and  clotted  condition  of  the  shirt-front  itself. 
And  now  the  two  ladies,  raising  the  young  man 
between  them,  bore  him  out  of  the  gallery.  So 
soon  as  the  landing  was  reached,  they  deposited 
the  inanimate  form  on  a  mat  for  a  moment,  that 
they  might  rest  their  arms  ;  and  Ciprina,  locking 
the  door  of  the  picture-gallery,  secured  the  key 
about  her  person,  saying,  "Tbisisto  guard  a^inst 
any  one  entering  thither  until  the  traces  of  blood- 
shed shall  have  been  wiped  away!" 

Again  was  Edgar  Marcellin  lifted  between  the 
two  ladies ;  and  they  bore  him  to  Ciprina's  cham- 
ber. There  Ciprina  at  once  examined  his  wound ; 
she  knew  not  whether  it  were  mortal — but  hope 
was  in  her  heart,  inasmuch  as  the  blood  had  ceased 
to  flow.  For  a  moment  the  idea  of  procuring  by 
some  means  or  another  the  assistance  of  a  medical 
man  struck  the  young  lady :  but  she  quickly  aban- 
doned the  project — for  she  said  within  herself, 
If  the  wound  be  mortal,  no  surgeon  can  save  him  j 
and  if  it  be  curable,  all  tbe  attentions  that  I 
can  bestow  shall  far  transcend  whatsoever  minis- 
trations a  surgeon  might  alford  !" 

Tell  me,  Ciprina,"  said  the  Marchioness,  after 
the  young  lady  had  bestowed  such 
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teotions  as  she  deemed  requisite,  nhile  £dgar  was 
again  displajing  signs  of  resuscitation,—"  tell 
Ciprina,  what  made  you  come  to  me  in  the  gallery 
at  that  moment  i" 

"  Ob,  the  explanation  is  brief  and  easily  given  !" 
replied  the  young  lady.  "  I  beheld  in  the  incident 
of  the  purse  something  more  than  you  thought  fit 
to  avow  :— your  hand,  as  I  placed  that  purse  in  it, 
was  as  cold  as  death.  I  was  uneasy  on  your  ac- 
count. When  the  guests  had  departed,  you  to- 
lunteered  no  eiplanations.  My  uneasiness  in. 
creased — until  at  length  it  became  intolerable.  I 
resolved  to  seek  you  io  your  apartments,  and  im- 
plore that  in  the  name  of  friendship  you  would 
entrust  me  with  your  secret  if  anything  unpleasant 
had  occurred.  You  were  not  in  your  rooms— I 
knew  not  what  to  think — your  maids  had  evidently 
been  dismissed  for  the  night — and  you  were  not 
there  !     I  was  aifrighted— I  was  full  of  perplexity 

— when  I  beheld  a  billet  upon  the  carpet " 

"Ah!"    ejaculated    the    Marchioness:    "that 

note " 

"Yes— it  is  here:"  and  Ciprina  handed  the 
billet.  "Now  you  comprehend  how  it  was  that  I 
found  my  way  to  the  picture-gallery.  But  i/ou, 
Lucrezia, — Oh!  j/ou  must  have  explanations  to 
give  me  ?  One  part  of  the  revelations  you  have 
thus  to  make,  seems  to  be  fathomable  by  means 
of  conjecture.  Yes — methinks  I  can  read  that 
mystery  !  Tell  me,  Lucrezia— tell  me— did  not 
Edgar  Marcellin  come  to  accuse  i/ou  of  the  deed 
with  which  you  bad  charged  him  ?" 

"Ob,  Ciprina!  I  shudder,"  said  the  Marchio* 
ness,  with  vehemence  and  bitterness, — "  I  shudder 
to  the  utmost  confines  of  my  being  when  you  ad- 
dress me  by  my  name — when  you  call  me  Lucre- 
sia !  Fatal  name !  horrible  association  with  an 
inevitable  destiny !  Grood  heavens,  Ciprina  !  is  it 
possible  that  I  have  become  all  which  I  so  dreaded 
to  be?  Tell  me,  is  it  a  dream?  or  was  Lucrezia 
Borgia  verily  the  prototype  in  mind  as  w 
form  of  Lucrezia  Mirano  ?" 

The  Marchioness  was  now  terribly  excited  :  her 
bosom  of  snowy  whiteness  was  heaving  tumultu- 
ously- there  was  a  wild  sinister  light  in  her  blue 
eyes — and  with  her  exquisitely  modelled  hand  she 
nervously  tossed  back  the  tresses  of  light  golden 
auburn  which  strayed  over  her  naked  shoulders 
and  that  bosom  which  was  swelling  like  the  bil- 
lows of  the  ocean. 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  tranquillize  yourself  !"  said 
Ciprina,  "  or  the  household  will  become  alarmed  ! 
I  will  ask  you  no  more  questions  now— indeed 
I  will  never  more  trouble  you  with  any  if  you 
will  only  do  my  bidding  and  follow  the  friendly 
counsel  which  I  shall  give  you !  See,  Lucrezia! 
you  will  not  at  least  have  the  crime  of  his  death 
upon  your  conscience  !"— and  she  pointed  to  Mar- 
cellin. "  He  lives  ! — he  will  live  !  Ob,  yes  !  the 
hope  is  strung  in  my  mind  !" 

"  And  you  answer  for  him,  Ciprina  ?"  said  the 
Marchioness,  in  a  deep  hollow  voice ;  "  you 
pledge  yourself  for  my  safety  ?  Y'ou  promise  that 
he  shall  not  stand  forth  as  my  accuser  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes— I  promise  !"  cried  Ciprina.  "  But 
cow,  I  beseech  you,  retire  to  your  chamber  " 
"And  the  blood — the  blood,  Ciprina,  in  the 
gallery  ?"  said  the  Marchioness,  still  speaking  in  a 
voice  BO  changed  from  its  natural  intonation  that 
no  one  who  heard  it  without  seeing  the  speaker 


could  possibly  believe  that  it  was  actually  the  voica 
of  Lucrezia  Mirano. 

"  Leave  everything  to  me,"  answered  Ciprina. 
"  Come,  Lucrezia!" 

"  Ob,  that  name !  that  horrible  name  !"  ejacu- 
lated the  Marchioness,  with  a  shudder.  "  And  that 
portrait  !"  she  continued,  her  countenance  now  as 
white  as  a  sheet  and  her  eyes  glaring  with  wild 
horror:  "never,  Ciprina,  can  I  again  look  upon 
that  picture!  No  —  it  would  drive  me  mad! 
There  seems  to  be  a  horrible  fatality  in  the  fact 
that  it  ever  came  into  my  possession  !  It  must 
be  destroyed — or  sent  away " 

"  Leave  this  likewise  to  me,"  interrupted  Ci- 
prina :  "it  shall  be  removed  from  the  gallery  to- 
morrow morning.  To  this  I  pledge  myself  !  But 
even  that  proceeding  must  be  conducted  with  dis- 
cretion  —  the  least  circumstance  may  now  en- 
gender sinister  ideas  and  suspicions 

"  Act  as  you  think  fit,  Ciprina,"  said  the  Mar- 
chioness; "  but  I  conjure  you,  in  mercy,  let  not 
that  portrait  remain  any  longer  where  it  can  meet 
my  eyes  !" 

"  I  have  already  given  you  that  pledge,"  an- 
swered Ciprina.  "  And  now  hasten  to  your  own 
chamber,  and  leave  me  to  manage  everything." 

The  Marchioness  threw  her  arms  about  Ciprina'a 
neck,  sobbing  and  weeping  bitterly.  She  endea- 
doured  to  speak— bat  she  could  not :  the  power  of 
utterance  was  choked  by  her  emotions.  Hastily 
iping  away  her  tears,  she  snatched  up  a  lamp, 
flung  upon  Ciprina  a  look  which  seein?d  to  bo  one 
of  inefl'able  gratitude,  and  then  rushed  from  the 

So  soon  as  Ciprina  found  herself  alone  with  the 
young  Frenchman,  she  bent  over  him— she  pressed 
her  lips  to  his — she  smoothed  away  the  dark  clus- 
tering hair  from  his  brow— and  she  bathed  hia 
forehead.  He  slowly  opened  his  eyes :  joy  thrilled 
through  Ciprina's  heart— she  looked  into  their 
depths  to  see  whether  they  would  recognise  her — 
but  alas  !  it  became  only  too  painfully  evident  that 
it  was  on  vacancy  he  gazed.  Then  his  eyes  closed 
again,  and  a  sigh  issued  slowly  and  heavily  forth 
from  Ciprina's  lips. 

She  now  prepared  to  leaTe  her  chamber  for  a 
few  minutes.  She  first  of  all  examined  Elgar'a 
wound  again  ;  and  it  was  with  the  supremest 
sntisfaction  she  found  that  the  blood  remained 
fully  stanched.  She  smoothed  the  pillow  on 
which  his  head  reposed :  then  she  listened  to 
iudge  by  his  breathing  whether  he  suffered  pain 
— and  she  found  that  his  respiration  was  regular 
and  apparently  facile.  Then  she  took  a  sponge 
and  some  strong  essence ;  and  she  issued  forth 
from  the  chamber;  but  she  locked  the  door  be- 
hind her — and  as  she  secured  the  key  about  her 
person,  she  murmured  to  herself,  "With  all  her 
display  of  emotion,  that  fiend  iu  human  shape 
might  take  it  into  her  head  to  steal  back  hither 
and  complete  her  hideous  work  !" 

Ciprina  retraced  her  way  towards  the  picture- 
gallery.  All  continued  profoundly  silent  through- 
out the  mansion ;  and  the  numerous  domestica 
who  were  cradled  in  the  arms  of  slumber,  little 
suspected  what  scenes  were  taking  place  within 
those  walla.  On  entering  the  picture-gallery. 
Ciprina's  first  cai:e  was  to  sponge  away  the  traces 
blood ;  and  this  was  speedily  accomplished 
by  means   of    fne    powerful    essence    which   ths 
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young  lady  had  brought  with  her.  Besides,  the 
woL-nd  had  poured  forth  but  little  blood  upoo  the 
floor,  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  sanguine  tide 
bad  been  absorbed  by  the  cambric  forming  the 
bosom  of  the  shirt.  And  now  Ciprina  proceeded 
towards  the  screen,  which,  as  the  reader  will  re- 
member, had  in  the  first  instance  served  as 
Edgar's  hiding-place  in  the  picture-gallery;  and 
behind  a  choir  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  screen 
Ciprina  picked  up  a  pistol  and  a  bundle  of  rai- 
ment. These  were  the  objects  which  her  eye  had 
encountered  when  she  possessed  herself  of  the 
dagger,  and  on  which  she  was  unable  at  the  time 
to  bestow  aught  more  than  a  passing  notice. 
Taking  the  pistol  and  the  bundle  with  her,  Ciprina 
returned  to  her  own  chamber,  where  she  found 
the  patient  still  plunged  in  a  deep  lethargic 
slumber. 

She  proceeded  to  unroll  the  packet  of  garments 
which  she  had  brought  with  her  from  the  picture* 
gallery:  and  she  perceired  that  it  was  a  complete 
male  costume.  While  she  was  contemplating  it — 
wondering  whether  it  could  belong  to  Edgar 
Marcellin,  and  if  so,  why  he  should  have  brought 
it  thither — the  idea  gradually  stole  into  her  mind 
that  the  suit  was  too  small  for  him.  She  searched 
in  the  pockets — but  she  found  nothing  ?  To  whom 
could  the  garments  belong  ?  and  why  should  they 
have  been  deposited  in  the  picture-gallery  ?  These 
were  the  questions  which  Ciprina  asked  herself, 
but  to  which  she  could  not  find  an  answer  by  any 
means  of  cofjecture.  She  now  regretted  that  she 
should  not  have  made  a  more  complete  search  in 
the  picture-gallery :  for  who  could  tell  but  that 
there  might  be  other  articles  mysteriously  con- 
cealed  there?— and  everything  to  Ciprina's  mind 
was  now  fraught  with  more  or  less  significancj  in 
reference  to  the  transactions  which  were  develop, 
ing  themselves.  She  returned  to  the  gallery, 
taking  good  care,  as  before,  to  lock  the  door  of  her 
chamber,  for  fear  lest  the  Marchioness  might  take 
it  into  her  head  to  penetrate  thither. 

On  entering  the  picture-gallery,  Ciprina  looked 
everywhere  about;  and  presently  she  discovered 
Edgar's  bat  and  cloak,  which  were  concealed  be- 
hind the  screen.  Perceiving  naught  else  to  at- 
tract her  attention,  she  took  the  hat  and  cloak  to 
her  chamber  ;  and  then  she  proceeded  to  examine 
ouco  more  the  wound  which  Edgar  Marcellin 
had  received.  The  blood  had  been  effectually 
stanched  ;  and  Ciprina  was  hugging  the  hope 
that  everything  would  go  well,  when  an  idea  sud- 
denly struck  her.  Might  not  some  medicine  be 
absolutely  necessary  ? — some  stimulant,  perhaps, 
to  enable  the  sleeper  to  cast  off  his  lethargy  ?  or 
Bomo  sedative  in  case  feverish  symptoms  should 
develop  themselves  ?  Or  again,  might  not  the 
wound  itself  require  the  application  of  some  heal- 
ing balsam  ?  These  questions  naturally  sug- 
gested themselves  the  moment  Ciprina  had  some 
little  leisure  for  reflection ;  and  they  excited  grave 
considerations  in  her  mind.  A  human  life  was  at 
stake  ;  and  delicate  as  well  as  unwearied  though 
her  attentions  might  be,  yet  would  they  prove 
EufEcient  to  rescue  the  patient  from  the  jaws  of 
death  ?  "VVas  it  not  a  case  in  which  at  least  some 
reference  must  be  had  to  the  medical  art  ?  Yes 
—Ciprina  speedily  came  to  the  conviction  that  it 
was  sc !  Fever  might  supervene — inflammation 
Bight  arise— gangrene  and  mortification  ensue, — 


and  all  perhaps  for  want  of  some  potion  or  un- 
guent which  a  skill  superior  to  her  own  must 
supply. 

But  what  was  to  be  done?  She  could  not  sam- 
mon  the  regular  medical  attendant  of  the  man- 
sion ;  for  this  would  be  to  create  at  once  the  ne- 
cessity of  giving  an  account  of  how  the  patient  re- 
ceived bis  wound.  To  have  recourse  to  any 
stranger  surgeon,  would  be  attended  with  the 
same  inconvenience.  Tet  something  mutt  be 
done  !  The  longer  she  reflected  upon  it,  the  more 
did  Ciprina  mistrust  the  efficacy  of  her  own 
simple  ministrations  ;  and  she  thought  within  her- 
self that  it  would  be  little  less  than  murder  to 
allow  a  fellow-creature  to  perish  for  want  of  the 
aid  which  medical  science  could  now  alone 
supply. 

White  she  was  revolving  all  these  matters  in 
her  mind,  she  bethought  herself  of  a  certain  wo- 
man of  whom  she  had  more  than  once  beard  men- 
tion made,  and  who  was  reputed  to  exercise  the 
professions  of  fortune-teller,  female-physician,  ac- 
coucheuse or  midwife,  compounder  of  love-charms 
and  philters,  vender  of  amulets,  and  so  forth. 
She  was  known  as  La  Dolfina.  She  was  exten- 
sively patronised  by  persons  of  all  classes  and  by 
both  sexes,  though  her  clients  were  chiefly  females. 
Doubtless  she  bad  powerful  protectors— or  else 
she  would  not  have  been  permitted  to  carry  on 
her  multiform  avocations  without  receiving  the 
slightest  molestation  from  Count  Eamorino  and 
his  police-myrmidons.  In  many  Continental  cities 
characters  of  this  description  may  be  found,— 
some  smattering  of  surgical  knowledge  serving  as 
the  groundwork  for  the  varied  nature  of  their 
profession,  mixed  with  a  great  deal  of  imposture, 
and  with  other  necessary  ingredients,  such  si 
shrewdness,  hardihood,  cleverness,  and  audacity. 
One  of  these  characters  was  La  Dolfina ;  and  it 
was  the  name  of  this  woman  which  now  crossed 
the  recollection  ot  Ciprina  in  her  emergency. 

La  Dolfina  lived  in  an  adjacent  street.  Ciprina 
calculated  that  she  need  not  be  altogether  more 
than  half-an-hour  absent,  provided  that  her  sum- 
mons at  the  wise-woman's  house  should  be  speedily 
answered  and  her  requirement  promptly  attended 
to.  Half-an-hour  '.—could  she  leave  Edgar  Mar- 
cellin for  this  period  ?  What  if  the  wound  should 
open  in  her  absence  ?  he  might  bleed  to  death  ! 
But  on  the  other  nand,  for  want  of  a  balsam  or  a 
potion  his  death  might  be  even  still  more  certain! 
Ciprina  therefore  resolved  to  leave  him  at  all 
risks,  and  seek  the  abode  of  La  Dolfina. 

The  mansion  of  the  Marchioness  di  Mirano  wa« 
in  its  arrangements  well  adapted  for  the  gallan- 
tries and  intrigues  carried  on  by  its  mistress ;  and 
from  the  very  first  moment  that  Ciprina  set  foot 
within  its  walls,  she  was  rendered  acquainted  with 
those  local  facilities  in  order  that  she  might  avail 
herself  of  them  at  her  pleasure.  Thus  she  had  no 
sooner  made  up  her  mind  to  the  course  which  we 
have  named,  than  she  saw  likewise  how  to  carry 
her  design  into  execution.  Siie  enveloped  herself 
in  an  ample  cloak  :  she  made  every  possible  ar- 
rangement on  behalf  of  Edgar  Marcellin  during 
her  absence  ;  and  on  issuing  forth  from  her  cham- 
ber, she  locked  the  door,  taking  good  care  to 
secure  the  key  about  her  person.  She  descended 
theprivate  staircase;  and  by  means  of  a  pass-key 
sheopened  the  door  leading  into  the  groun  ds.    It 
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wa8  D0V7  three  o'clock  in  the  moroiDg ;  but  being 
in  that  deolining  season  of  the  year — the  end  of 
October— it  was  still  dark.  No  moon  nor  stars 
shone  upon  the  canopy  of  heaven ;  and  at  that 
hour  there  was  a  chilliness  which  made  Ciprina 
shudder,  even  beneath  the  thick  and  ample  cover- 
ing of  the  cloak.  She  hastily  skirted  one  of  the 
sides  of  the  house ;  and  she  reached  a  small  door, 
or  rather  gate,  set  in  one  of  the  boundary  walls. 
This  one  likewise  opened  by  means  of  the  pass- 
key ;  and  she  emerged  into  one  of  the  streets  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mirano 
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CiFBiiTA  pursued  her  way  at  a  rapid  rate :  she 
passed  into  another  street,  and  quickly  reached  the 
house  in  which  she  knew  that  La  Dolfina  dwelt. 
This  house  was  a  small  one,  and  was  situated  be- 
tween two  habitations  of  much  larger  dimensions 
as  well  as  of  an  inUnitely  superior  appearance.  As 
Ciprina  glanced  up  at  the  particular  abode  which 
she  sought,  she  was  rejoiced  to  behold  a  light 
glimmering  through  the  window  on  the  second 
floor  ;  for  she  thought  to  herself  that  there  might 
possibly  be  some  one  up  in  the  house,  and  that  it 
would  not  therefore  be  difficult  to  obtain  the  de- 
sired interview  with  La  DolGna. 

The  young  lady  lost  not  a  moment  in  pulling 
the  iron  chain  which  hung  at  the  door-post,  and 
which  communicated  with  a  bell  inside.  Ho  sound 
of  that  bell  reached  her  ear :  it  evidently  was  not 
immediately  within  any  passage  or  vestibule  into 
which  the  front  door  might  open  ;  and  therefore 
the  thought  flashed  to  Ciprina's  mind  that  it  most 
probably  rang  in  the  room  of  La  Dolfina  herself. 
Not  many  moments  was  she  kept  waiting;  for  the 
door  was  opened  by  an  elderly  female  who  had 
evidently  just  risen  from  her  couch  for  the  pur- 
pose— for  she  had  only  flung  on  some  loose  upper 
garment,  and  had  thrust  her  naked  scraggy  feet 
into  slippers.  She  was  about  fifty  years  of  age, 
short  and  insignificant  in  stature — shrivelled  and 
dried  up,  with  a  mummy-like  aspect,  and  with 
grizaly  locks  forming  a  sort  of  fringe  to  a  gaudy 
parti-coloured  silk  kerchief  which  was  bound 
about  her  head.  So  thin  she  was  that  the  front 
of  her  dress  being  open,  every  bone  on  her  scraggy 
breast  could  be  counted,  and  the  skin  upon  those 
bones  looked  like  shrivelling  parchment.  Her 
profile  was  largely  and  conspicuously  aquiline : 
indeed  sho  had  a  nose  which  projected  far  beyond 
the  dimensions  consistent  with  such  a  face ;  so 
that  it  seemed  as  if  tho  beak  of  an  immense 
eagle  had  been  stuck  on  to  tho  middle  of  that 
countenance.  Her  chin  was  proportionately  pro- 
minent :  but  there  was  no  particular  sinking  of 
the  mouth — for  she  had  a  perfect  set  of  teeth, 
and  these,  which  were  singularly  well  preserved 
for  a  person  of  her  age,  gleamed  in  an  almost 
ghastly  whiteness  in  contrast  with  the  swarthiness 
of  her  complexion  and  by  the  light  of  the  candle 
which  she  carried  in  her  baud.  Her  eyes  were 
not  particularly  large;  but  they  were  keenly 
piercing  and  of  extraordinary  lustre.  It  seemed 
as  if  she  were  intent  upon  fathoming  the  pur- 


poses of  Ciprina's  soul  the  very  instant  the  young 
lady  crossed  the  threshold  and  threw  back  tho 
hood  of  her  mantle  safliciently  to  reveal  Ucr  owu 
countenance. 

Yes — that  woman  was  La  Dolfina,  as  Ciprina 
at  once  know,  for  she  had  heard  some  descriptive 
details  concerning  her.  No  sooner  was  the  door 
opened  than  the  young  lady  stepped  across  the 
threshold,  as  we  have  already  hinted;  and  La 
Dolfina,  having  bent  upon  her  that  glance  of 
keenness  for  a  few  moments,  led  tho  way  up  a 
narrow  staircase,  the  steps  of  vphich  wero  neither 
carpeted  nor  polished,  and  the  balustrade,  by  its 
massiveness  as  well  as  by  its  worm-eaten  appear- 
ance, displayed  its  antiquity.  La  Dolfina  halted 
on  reaching  the  first-floor;  and  opening  a  door,  she 
made  a  sign  for  Ciprina  to  proceed  in  advance. 
By  the  manner  in  which  La  Dolfina  held  the 
candle,  it  threw  scarcely  any  light  into  the  in- 
terior of  that  room — only  just  a  sufficient  gleam- 
ing to  aS'ord  a  glimpse  of  some  object  the  dim 
ontlino  of  which  appeared  to  Ciprina's  vision  to 
take  a  skeleton-shape.  It  was  now  for  the  first 
time  that  a  sense  of  terror  smote  the  young  lady 
who  had  hitherto  shown  so  much  presence  of  mind 
throughout  all  the  circumstances  of  this  memo- 
rable night  ;  and  sho  hesitated  to  cross  the 
threshold  of  that  apartment  in  the  obscure  depths 
of  which  unknown  horrors  appeared   to  be  lurk- 

'*  Proceed,  signora,'*  said  La  Dolfina,  now 
breaking  the  silence  which  she  had  hitherto  main- 
tained—and there  was  something  alike  solemn 
and  commanding,  grave  and  imperious,  in  the 
tone  of  her  voice.  "  Do  you  tremble  ?  are  you 
afraid?  If  so,  wherefore  did  you  seek  me? 
Doubtless  you  came  to  demand  my  succour  in 
some  strait  or  difiiculty ;  else  why  this  visit  at 
such  an  hour  ?" 

"  I  know  that  it  is  unseasonable,"  responded 
Ciprina;  "  and  I  ought  to  have  commenced  by 
offering  my  excuses " 

"Not  so,  sonora,"  rejoined  La  Dolfina:  "for 
no  hour  is  held  unseasonable  by  me.  By  day  I 
am  always  at  my  post :  by  night  the  taper  con- 
stantly burns  in  my  chamber  " — and  she  pointed 
upwards  to  tho  room  overhead,—"  whore  likewise 
hangs  that  mouth  with  the  iron  tongue  which 
speaks  when  the  chain  at  the  door  is  touched." 

Ciprina  comprehended  that  by  means  of  this 
last  circumlocutory  phraseology  the  wise-woman 
was  alluding  to  tho  bell ;  and  sho  could  scarcely 
suppress  a  smile  at  the  evident  empirical  savour 
which  the  language  bore.  Tho  effect  was  salutary 
upon  her  nerves  ;  her  courage  immediately  re- 
vived— and  fearlessly  she  now  crossed  tho  threshold 
of  tho  apartment.  But  scarcely  had  her  feet  en- 
tered that  room,  when  she  suddenly  stopped  short, 
appalled  and  dismayed— while  a  shriek  rose  to 
the  very  brim  of  her  lips ;  but  by  a  strong  effort 
she  kept  it  back.  But  no  wonder  that  she  should 
have  been  smitten  with  terror  !  aye,  and  horror 
and  consternation  likewise  ; — for  right  before  her, 
at  the  extremity  of  the  apartment  appeared  a 
ghastly  skeleton, — the  hideous  atomy  appearing 
actually  to  be  advancing  towards  her  in  propor- 
tion as  La  Dolfina  suffered  the  beams  of  the  candle 
to  penetrate  farther  and  farther  into  that  room. 

Ciprina  quickly  recovered  her  presence  of  mind  ; 
for  she  now  felt  well  assured  that  the  presence  of 
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the  okeleton  in  that  room  was  only  one  of  the 
vulgar  artifices  by  which  La  Dolfina  60u»ht  to 
overage  those  who  came  to  consult  her,  that  she 
might  exercise  all  the  greater  amount  of  influence 
upon  their  feelings  and  thereby  obtain  propor- 
tionate hold  upon  their  purses.  As  Ciprina  en- 
tered farther  into  the  room,  the  woman  following 
with  the  light,— she  perceived  that  it  was  fitted 
up  to  some  extent  like  s  laboratory,  and  that  it 
had  the  usual  decorations— if  they  may  be  so 
termed — which  are  to  be  seen  in  pictures  repre- 
senting the  studios  of  alchemists,  astrologers,  and 
conjurors  of  past  times.  There  was  a  crocodile 
suspended  to  the  ceiling :  in  addition  to  the  skele- 
ton, there  were  sevenl  relics  of  humanity  scat- 
tered about,  ^uch  as  skulls,  and  bones  belonging 
to  the  arms  or  legs  ;  while  an  array  of  glass  bot- 
tles upon  a  shelf  contained  some  specimens  of 
infant-monsters.  The  apartment  was  in  other  re- 
spects tolerably  well  furnished :  at  one  extremity 
there  was  a  table  covered  with  a  black  cloth,  on 
which  lay  a  pack  of  cards,  writing  materials,  some 
mathematical  instruments,  and  three  or  four  bulky 
volumes  fastened  with  brazen  clasps :  the  arm- 
chair behind  this  table  was  likewise  covered  with 
black  cloth ;  and  Ciprina  had  no  difficulty  in  com- 
prehending that  this  was  the  seat  which  the  wbe- 
woman  occupied  when  consulted  by  her  clients. 

Bat  as  the  matter  which  had  brought  Ciprina 
thither  was  pressing,  and  she  was  in  baste  to  ac- 
complish her  purpose  and  take  her  departure, 
she  said  to  La  Dolfina,  "  Perhaps  there  are  certain 
forms  and  ceremonies  which  usually  have  to  be 
fulfilled  by  those  wao  come  to  consult  you  ?  I 
pray  you  that  on  the  present  occasion  all  these 
may  be  dispensed  with, — I  mean,  however,  with 
the  exception  of  that  one  which  is  an  indispensable 
preliminary   to    a  better   understanding    between 

Thus  speaking,  Ciprina  placed  five  or  six  pieces 
of  gold  upon  the  table;  and  she  saw  that  La  Dol- 
lina's  eyes  glistened  at  the  liberality  of  the  fee 
thus  offered. 

"  Tou  do  indeed  adopt,  signora,"  said  the  wo- 
man, ''a  course  which  is  at  once  calculated  to 
win  my  confidence  and  ensure  my  services.  What 
can  I  do  for  you  ?" 

"  A  yoi^g  gentleman,  in  whom  I  am  deeply  in- 
terested," answered  Ciprina,  "  has  received  a  very 
severe  wound " 

"  From  what  weapon  ?"  demanded  La  Dolfina. 

"From  a  dagger,"  answered  the  young  lady. 
"  You  do  not  require  any  particular  details  rela- 
tive to  the  origin  of  the  quarrel  in  which  the 
young  gentleman  sustained  the  injury  :  it  is  suffi- 
cient for  you  to  know  that  it  suits  me  to  throw  the 
veil  of  secrecy  over  an  incident  the  exposure 
"^f    which    would     cause    scandal    and    inconre- 

"  Enough,  signora !"  interrupted  the  woman. 
j  "Tell  me,  do  you  wish  me  to  accompany  you  to 
I  see  your  patient,  or  to  give  you  some  medicament 
I     according  to  my  own  judgment  P" 

"I   prefer    that    the    latter   coarse    should  be 

I     adopted,"  answered   Ciprina;  and  she  then  gave 

j     the  woman  a  few  descriptive  details  in  reference 

I     to  the  aspect  and  sittiation  of  Fdgar's  wound,  the 

limited  extent  to  which  it  had  bled  externally,  and 

the  lethargic  state  in  which  she  hod  left  him. 

"  If  the  wound  bad  been  a  mortal  one,"  6sid 


La  Dolfina,  who  had  listened  with  the  utmost  at- 
tention, "the  young  gentleman  would  have  by 
this  ti  Le  breathed  his  last.  There  is  conse- 
quently every  hope.  I  will  give  you  a  medicine 
which  must  be  administered,  and  a  balsam  to  be 
applied  to  the  wound.  Be  seated,  signora:  in 
five  minutes  the  preparations  will  be  complete." 

The  woman  lighted  a  lamp  which  stood  upon 
the  table ;  and  taking  the  candle,  she  passed  into 
an  adjacent  room,  closing  the  door  behind  her. 
Ciprina  did  not  sit  down :  she  was  too  nerroof 
and  anxious  to  allow  herself  to  rest.  Sot  that 
she  any  longer  paid  the  slightest  regard  to  the 
ghastly  objects  by  which  she  was  surrounded : 
but  it  was  on  Eigar  Marcellin's  account  that  she 
was  thus  uneasy.  He  might  perish  during  her 
absence:— or  he  might  recover  his  senses,  and  in 
the  impossibility  of  co'-jecturing  why  he  was  left 
alone,  he  might  pull  the  hell  until  he  alarmed  the 
household.  But  La  Dolfina  did  not  keep  Ciprina 
a  moment  longer  than  she  had  requested  her  to 
wait  I  for  in  five  minutes  she  reappeared  from  the 
adjacent  room,  with  a  phial  and  a  small  box  in 
her  hand. 

"  Here  is  the  potion — and  here  is  the  balsam,'* 
she  said.  "  So  far  as  I  am  enabled  to  judge  from 
what  you  have  told  me,  signora,  I  entertain  the 
hope  that  these  medicaments  will  prove  perfectly 
effective.  But  if  it  be  necessary  for  you  to  come 
and  consult  me  again,  remember  that  I  am  at 
your  service  at  any  moment  either  by  day  or  by 
night.  If  you  should  wish  me  to  visit  your 
patient,  I  will  do  eo  under  circumstances  of  the 
strictest  secrecy.  In  short,  signora,  you  may 
command  me  in  all  things.— And  now  one  word 
more  !" 

"Hasten,  I  beseech  yon!"  erclaimed  Ciprina; 
"  for  you  may  well  conceive  that  I  am  full  of 
anxiety  and  suspense." 

"  Ah,  lady,"  said  La  Dolfina,  assuming  a  com- 
passionating air,  but  in  reality  surveying  Ciprina*^ 
countenance  with  an  intense  curiosity,  as  if  thereby 
seeking  to  read  more  of  the  history  of  the  busi- 
ness that  had  brought  her  thither;  "it  is  a  pity 
that  one  so  young  as  you  should  already  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  troubles  which  too  often  attend 
upon  afliirs  of  gallantry  and  love " 

"  What  mean  you  f "  demanded  Ciprina  quickly. 
"Tou  have  some  ulterior  purpose— you  are  de- 
sirous to  introduce  something  to  which  the  words 
you  have  just  spoken  are  a  preface?  Explain 
yourself but  be  quick,  I  beseech  you  !" 

"  I  was  thinking,  signora,"  answered  La  Dol- 
fina, "'  th^t  one  who  is  probably  entering  upon  the 
troubled  sea  of  that  existence  which  is  led  by  so 
many  ladies  of  beauty  and  wealth  in  this  cityr-I 
mean  an  existence  of  joyousness  and  pleasure,  of 

gallantry  and  intrigue Pardon  me,  signora — I 

intend  no  offence " 

"Proceed,"  said  Ciprina  impatiently. 

"A  young  lady  thus  situated,"  continued  Li 
Djlfina,  speaking  more  confidently  as  she  becams 
convinced  that  her  random  arrows  had  not  hit 
very  wide  of  the  mark,— "a  young  lady  tbaa 
situated  should  be  prepared  for  every  emergency. 
Beauty  occasions  envy  :  it  wins  hearts,  and  then 
produces  jealousy.  In  short,  signora,  attractions 
suchas  those  which  you  possess  may  become  a 
source  of  peril  and  danger  to  youraeL',  as  well  ■* 
to  the  fortunate  ones  on  whom  you  may  beatov 
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yoat  smilea.  And  enmity  such  as  tliis  works  in- 
eidiously,  signora  :  jealousy  and  envy  veil  mur- 
derous thoughts  beneath  smiling  countenances  : 
revenge  glides  noiselessly  and  secretly  like  a  ser- 
pent  amidst  the  flowers  that  border  the  walks 
which  your  steps  pursue.  The  wine  which 
sparklej  the  brightest,  may  contain  poison  of  a 
nature  the  deadliest !" 

""VThydoyou  tell  me  all  these  things  P"  de- 
manded Ciprina,  wondering  whether  the  woman 
had  any  particular  motive  for  such  discourse— or 
whether  she  were  merely  adopting  a  usual  jargon 
in  the  hope  of  drawing  forth  eomething  more 
from  the  purse  of  her  new  client. 

"  Why  do  1  tell  you  these  things  ?"  said  La  Dol- 
fina,  assuming  a  mysterious  air  of  confidence,  as 
well  as  speaking  with  a  certain  decisiveness,  as  if 
she  knew  that  she  was  perfectly  justified  in  the 
course  that  she  was  taking.  "  Tou  best  can  tell, 
signora,  whether  there  be  anything  in  my  words 
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which  may  have  caused  a  serious  reflection 
to  arise  in  your  own  mind  !  You  best  can  tell 
whether  your  beauty  has  as  yet  made  you  enemies 
amongst  your  own  sex,  or  led  to  disputes  between 
rival  aspirants  of  the  opposite  sex!  You  best 
know  whether  it  were  prudent  for  you  to  take  all 
possible  precautions,  or  whether  it  were  wise  to 
leave  everything  to  accident  and  chance  !" 

The  woman's  words  had  indeed  touched  a  chord 
that  vibrated  in  Ciprina's  heart.  Might  she  not 
from  recent  circumstances  incur  some  danger  at 
the  hands  of  the  Marchioness  of  Mirano  ? — had 
she  not  discovered  that  Lucrezia  was  indeed  as 
completely  a  prey  to  all  the  darkest  passions  of 
the  human  soul,  aa  was  her  prototype,  Xjucrezia 
Borgia  ?  Was  there  not  consequently  somethinj". 
terrible  in  the  idea  of  living  beneath  the  same 
roof  with  such  a  character,— exposed  at  any  in- 
stant to  the  effects  of  her  malignity  or  her  fear% 
her  jealousy  or  her  vindiotiveness  ? 
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"  And  if  1  deemed  it  more  prudent,"  said 
Ciprina,  after  a  few  moments'  reflection,  "  to  adopt 
whatsoever  precautions  should  bo  taken  by  a 
Toung  lady  dwelling  in  this  city  whereof  you  seem 
not  to  entertain  too  good  an  opinion, — what 
course  would  you  advise  ?  what  plan  would  you 
recommend  ? — in  short,  what  can  you  do  for  me  ?" 

"  I  do  not  aim  at  impossibilities,"  answered  La 
Dolfina  :  "  I  do  not  pretend  to  possess  the  power 
of  rendering  you  invulnerable  to  the  dagger's 
point.  Tou  have  an  eye  'o  watch  lest  the  blow 
should  be  levelled  against  you  ;  and  you  have  an 
arm  to  ward  it  ofif.  But  if  it  be  by  means  of  a 
subtle  poison  that  any  enemy  of  your's  should 
6eek  to  work " 

"  AVbat  in  this  case  can  you  do  ?"  asked  Ciprina. 
"Tell  me,  quickly,  I  beseech  you! — for  I  am  in 
haste  to  take  my  departure!" 

"  To  me  have  descended  the  traditions  of  many 
secrets,"  responded  La  Dolfina  ;  "  but  it  may  be 
Eufficient  to  observe  that  if  the  receipts  for  com- 
pounding every  subtle  poison  bo  within  my  posses- 
(iion,  the  knowledge  of  the  antidote  for  each  and 
ell  is  mine  likewise.  Do  not  deem  that  I  am 
j^iving  way  to  idle  vaunts,  or  that  I  am  naught 
more  than  one  of  the  herd  of  vulgar  empirics 
ng  to  dispose  of  their  nostrums  by  every  pos- 
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'■'No,  no,"  interjected  Ciprina:  "I  have  not 
this  evil  opinion  of  you  !  Report  says  that  you 
set  a  value  upon  the  fame  which  you  have  ac- 
quired and  the  large  amount  of  patronage  which 
your  wisdom  in  your  dealings  has  brought  you  : 
I  have  moreover  heard  it  whispered  that  you  never 
undertake  that  which  you  cannot  perform  ; — and, 
to  be  brief,  if  I  had  not  experienced  the  utmost 
conGdence  in  your  skill  and  your  integrity,  I  should 
not  have  been  here  at  this  moment.  Now  speak 
frankly,  but  quickly  and  brieily,  I  conjure  you !" 

"  Behold,  signora  !"  exclaimed  La  Dolfina,  pro- 
ducing another  phial,  which  she  had  hitherto  kept 
concealed  amongst  her  garments.  "  This  is  an 
antidote  to  every  poison  with  which  treachery  and 
revenge,  spite  or  jealousy,  envy  or  malice,  are  ac- 
customed to  work  in  this  city.  Two  drops  taken 
daily  in  any  of  your  usual  beverages,  will  render 
your  life  a  charmed  one  against  the  attack  of  any 
poison  which  may  be  insidiously  administered. 
But  understand  me  well  1  It  is  an  antidote  only 
against  poisons  that  pass  the  portals  of  the  lips  : 
it  would  prove  ineffective  against  poison  infused 
into  the  blood.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  you  be  bitten 
by  the  venomed  tooth  of  a  serpent— or  if  you  be 
wounded  by  a  poisoned  weapon— you  must  not 
look  to  the  contents  of  this  phial  as  a  means  of 
cure.  But  if  on  the  other  hand  you  drink  the 
deadliest  poison  which  the  products  of  nature  can 
yield  or  which  human  ingenuity  can  eliminate,  its 
effects  would  be  utterly  counteracted  by  that 
fluid." 

Ciprina  placed  some  more  pieces  of  gold  upon 
the  table  ;  and  she  said,  "  I  am  now  about  to  take 
my  departure.  I  do  not  ask  you  whether  yo 
know  me,  or  whether  I  am  altogether  a  stranger 
to  you  :  but  I  believe  that  La  DolBna  is  accus- 
tomed to  maintain  the  profoundest  secrecy  inrefer- 
eucoto  the  objects  of  ail  who  visit  her " 

"  And  not  only  the  objects,  signora,"  responded 
iho  wise-woman  ;  "  but  likewise  in  respect  to 
names  RvA  persons." 


La  Dolfioa  lighted  the  young  lady  down  the 
staircase,  and  opened  the  front  door  to  afford  her 
egress.  Ciprina  calculated  that  she  had  been 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  absent  from  the  Mirano 
mansion ;  and  she  hastened  through  the  streets 
with  a  speed  that  was  accelerated  by  the  poignancy 
of  uneasiness  and  suspense  on  behalf  of  her  pa- 
tient. Unobserved  by  any  one,  either  without  or 
within  the  building,  she  effected  an  entry  ;  and 
on  reaching  her  chamber  she  found  that  Edgar 
Marccllin  was  sleeping  in  precisely  the  same  posi- 
tion in  which  she  had  left  him.  How  her  heart 
beat  as  she  first  crossed  the  threshold  and  beheld 
him  lying  motionless  on  the  couch  ! — and  what  a 
cold  shuddering  passed  over  her  at  the  dread  idea 
that  his  spirit  might  have  fled  during  her  absence  ! 
And  then  how  infinite  was  her  relief  when  on 
gliding  towards  him,  she  perceived  that  his  lips 
moved  and  that  the  sound  of  a  regular  respiration 
came  tlierefrora.  She  lost  no  time  in  pouring  the 
potion  down  his  throat ;  and  then  she  applied 
some  of  the  balsam  to  the  wound.  Having  done 
this  she  sat  down  by  his  side  to  keep  watch  over 
her  patient ;  for  she  experienced  not  the  sligbtett 

Ciprina  had  several  handmaidens  specially  at. 
taehed  to  her  own  service  ;  but  of  these  there  was 
only  one  whom  she  was  accustomed  to  treat  with 
<he  fullest  confidence, — the  one,  in  short,  who  was 
admitted  into  the  secret  of  her  amours,  and  who 
stood  in  the  same  light  towards  herself  as  Lisetta 
had  been  wont  to  do  towards  the  Marchioness. 
The  50ung  female  who  had  thus  become  Ciprina's 
confidante,  was  named  Antonia :  she  was  much 
attached  to  her  mistress;  and  her  trustworthiness 
was  beyond  all  question.  Antonia  was  therefore 
now  to  be  the  only  depositress  of  the  secret  that 
E'igar  Mareellin,  in  a  wounded  state,  was  an  in. 
mate  of  Ciprina's  chamber.  It  was  perfectly  easy 
for  this  secret  to  be  kept  from  the  knowledge  of 
the  other  haodmaidens,  inasmuch  as  the  amours 
alike  of  the  Marchioness  and  Ciprina  often  led  to 
the  issue  of  particular  orders  for  which  no  expla- 
nation  was  volunteered;  and  thus,  if  Ciprina 
chose  to  intimate  that  she  should  require  the  ser- 
vices of  Antonia  on/j/  for  the  next  tew  days,  the 
mandate  would  bo  complied  with — it  would  not 
have  a  strange  appearance — and  indeed  would  ex- 
cite little  curioBity.  Thus,  to  Antonia  was  the 
secret  of  Edgar  Marcellin's  presence  in  Ciprina's 
chamber  revealed ;  and  a  command  to  the  effect 
at  which  we  have  above  hinted  was  issued  to  the 
other  handmaidens  attached  to  Ciprina's  service. 

AVe  have  already  seen  that  the  language  used 
by  La  Dolfina  towards  Ciprina,  had  produced  no 
mean  impression  upon  the  young  lady. 

"  Lucrezia,"  she  thought  within  herself,  thus 
alluding  to  the  Marchioness,  "  may  perhaps  now 
hate  me  as  much  as  she  has  ever  liked  me;  be- 
cause the  terrific  secrets  of  her  crimes  have  como 
to  my  knowledge.  Sue  must  dread  likewise  lest 
Edgar,  regardless  of  my  influence,  should  persist 
in  the  exposure  of  her  iniquity  so  soon  as  he  shall 
be  restored  to  health.  Yes  ! — for  a  thousand  rea- 
sons she  must  wish  that  the  blow  had  proved  fatal 
and  that  be  should  have  ceased  to  exist !  May 
there  not  have  been  something  terribly  prophetic 
in  La  DolEna'a  words— though  she  herself  spcte 
them  at  mere  random — as  indeed  she  iiim(  have 
done,  and  we^a  therefore  ignorant  of  the  impor- 


tance  which  might  be  attached  to  those  words 
themselves.  In  short,  may  not  both  EJojiir  and 
layself  run  the  utmost  risks  while  beaeath  this 
roof  ?— may  not  tho  Alarchioness  seek  our  deaths, 
so  that  she  may  by  one  blow  as  it  were  remove 
from  her  path  those  only  whooi  she  may  have  at 
all  10  dread?  Yes— and  therefore  perhaps  the 
possessioQ  of  this  antidote  is  after  ail  no  mean 
adrantage;  and  the  artifice  of  La  Dolfioa  to  sell 
her  drug,  may  prove  of  more  service  to  me  than 
ahe  could  well  have  foreseen  at  the  time !  But 
still  it  is  not  of  poison  only  that  I  must  beware  ! 
Xiucrezia  can  wield  tho  dagger:— she  has  shown 
tliat  she  can  do  6o!  I  must  not  always  trust  to 
vigilance  and  wakefulness— no,  nor  even  to  the 
sc-curity  of  locks  and  bolts ;  for  treachery,  so 
subtle  and  insidious  as  hers,  can  overcome  all  such 
dilliL-ulties  and  set  all  such  barriers  at  defiance. 
N<.r  dare  I  think  of  removing  my  patient  else- 
where !  Here  he  must  remain  for  the  present :  it 
were  death  to  disturb  him  in  his  present  state  ! 
But,  Oh!  how  can  I  surround  hi:n  with  additional 
defences  beyond  my  own  vigilance — my  own  wake- 
fulness? What  can  I  do  to  inspire  terror  in  the 
soul  of  Lucrezia— or  to  overawe  her?  Ah!  that 
portrait,  of  which  she  now  stands  ao  much  in 
drtad  !  Yes— the  idea  is  good ;  and  her  fears 
shall  in  this  respect  serve  my  purpose  !" 

It  was  while  seated  by  the  couch  whereon  Edgqr 
Marcellin  reposed,  and  between  eight  and  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  that  Ciprina  made  these 
reflections.  To  Antonia  the  secret  of  Edgar's 
presence  had  already  been  revealed,  accompanied 
by  an  intimation  similar  to  that  which  had  been 
given  to  La  Dulfina,— to  the  effect  that  the  wound 
was  received  in  a  quarrel  with  some  other  person. 
Antonia  was  discreet  and  asked  no  questions;  nor 
did  she  even  betray  by  her  countenance  that  she 
wondered  how  the  French  gentleman  had  come 
thither:  though  her  curiosity  was  naturally  ex- 
cited to  learn  whatsoever  details  there  might  be 
in  the  background  in  respect  to  the  mysterious 
occurrence. 

"Antonia,  come  with  me,"  said  Ciprina,  a  few 
minuiee  after  the  idea  had  struck  her  io  reference 
to  the  portrait  of  Lucrezia  Borgia.  "There  is 
something  I  am  about  to  do — a  whim  to  gratify — 
end  in  which  you  can  assist  me." 

Ciprina  and  the  handmaiden  issued  forth  from 
the  suite  of  apartments,— tho  young  lady  again 
taking  care  to  lock  the  door,  so  that  the  Mar- 
chioness should  have  no  opportunity,  so  far  as 
human  foresight  could  avail,  of  penetrating  thither 
in  tho  meantime.  Straight  to  the  picture-gallery 
(iid  Ciprina  load  the  way ;  and  assisted  by  An- 
tonia, she  took  down  the  portrait  of  Lucrezi:i 
Borgia.  By  the  transposition  of  some  other  pic- 
ture from  a  place  whence  it  could  be  well  spared, 
tho  vacancy  caused  by  the  removal  of  the  portrait 
was  filled  up ;  and  thua  no  gap  would  strike  the 
eye  of  any  ouo  entering  into  that  gallery.  The 
portrait  itself  was  borne  to  Ciprina's  own  suito  of 
upartmenls ;  aul  there  it  was  suspended  to  the 
wall  of  one  of  tho  rooms, — Anlouia  assisting  her 
mistress  in  the  task,  and  wondering  what  species 
of  whim  could  possibly  bo  receiving  ita  gratifi- 
cationinsuch  a  proceeciiog  as  this. 
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H0UH8  passed  away— and  Ciprina  continued  to 
watch  by  the  couch  on  which  Edgar  Marcellin 
reposed.  He  slept  serenely  :  two  or  three  times 
ho  had  opened  his  eyes  since  the  potion  was  ad- 
ministered ;  he  seemed  to  have  a  glimmering  re- 
collection of  Ciprina— for  he  looked  up  at  her 
countenance  with  a  species  of  vacant  surprise: 
then  he  gazed  slowly  around  the  room— but  failing 
to  recognise  it,  he  turned  his  regards  again  upon 
the  young  lady,  and  then  sank  off  into  a  renewed 
slumber.  This,  as  we  bavo  said,  happened  three 
or  four  times  in  the  course  of  several  hours  :  but 
on  each  occasion  Ciprina  noticed  that  tho  eyes  of 
the  young  Frenchman  were  brighter  and  clearer 
and  that  his  looks  dwelt  for  a  longer  period  upon 
her  countenance. 

In  the  meanwhile  she  had  not  seen  the  Mar- 
chioness. She  chose  not  to  quit  her  own  suite  of 
apartments  :  she  resolved  to  bastow  all  her  atten- 
tion and  care  upon  Edgar  Marcellin,  and  she  was 
afraid  to  quit  the  side  of  his  couch  even  for 
a  minute.  She  was  nevertheless  exccodiugly 
anxious,  as  the  reader  may  suppose,  to  leara 
whatsoever  explanations  there  might  be  to  give  in 
reference  to  tho  whole  train  of  circumstances  con- 
nected with  Giulio's  murder,  which  were  only  now 
for  the  first  time  beginning  to  develop  themselves 
to  Ciprina's  knowledge.  "Whether  tho  Mar- 
chioness would  give  her  these  explanations  or 
not,  she  could  not  tell:  but  oven  if  she  were  coiiQ. 
dent  that  Lucrezia  di  Mirano  would  reveal  every- 
thing, she  nevertheless  would  not  abandoil  tho 
side  of  her  patient's  couch  and  seek  tho  apart- 
ments of  the  Marchioness  to  receive  those  expla- 
nations. 

"  Has  her  ladyship  left  her  own  rooms  yet  ?" 
inquired  Ciprina  of  Antonia,  between  two  and 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

"Ifo,  signora,"  answered  the  handmaiden.: 
"  her  ladyship  is  somewhat  indisposed,  I  believe, 
after  tho  fatigues  of  last  night's  entertainment. 
Her  ladyship  has  not  therefore  quitted  her  bou- 
doir—as I  just  now  learnt  from  Teresa  whom  I 
met  upon  the  stairs." 

"  At  all  events,"  thought  Ciprina  to  herself,  "  I 
am  glad  Lucrezia  does  not  come  hither  to  seek 
me!     And  yet  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that 

she  would -unless  indeed  she  were  inspired  by 

some  malignant  or  treacherous  intent:  for  now  I 
believe  that  woman  to  bo  capable  of  every  ini- 
quity  and  heavens!  how  my  opinion  of  her  is 

anged  within  the  last  few  hours  !" 

As  these  reflections  passed   through  Ciprina's 

ind,  she  perceived  that    Edgar  Marcellin  was 

ruing  upon  the  couch,  and  that  his  eyelids  wero 

tvering  as  if  about  to  be  opened.     She  now  at 

ce  dismissed  Antonia   from  the  room  on  some 

etest— lor  she  did  not  wish  the  girl  to  be  pre- 

it  at  a  moment  when  EJgar  Marcellin  might 

perhaps  recover  tho  faculty  of  speech   and  begia 

alluding  to  the  occurrences  which  had  prostrated 

im  there.     And  now  again  did  Edgar  gags  up 

nth  an  air  of  surprise  into  Ciprina's  countenance. 

That  he  recognised  her  was  almost  a  certainty  : 

but  that  his  ideas  were  still  too  muoh  confused  to 
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»llow  him  to  form  a  conjecture  as  to  the  cause  of 
his  bciog  there,  with  the  young  lady  bending  over 
bim,  was  liliewise  perceived  by  herself.  She  has- 
tened to  place  a  refreshing  beverage  to  his  lips : 
he  drank  copiously  ;  and  his  eyes  gradually  as- 
eumed  a  still  more  intelligent  expression  as  they 
were  fixed  upon  her  countenance. 

"  Do  you  know  me,  Edgar  ?'*  she  said  in  a 
gentle  voice.     "  Yes — I  see  that  you  do  I     I  am 

Ciprina and  you  are  safe  here— no  harm  can 

befall  you!" 

"  But  where  am  I  ?"  he  asked,  in  a  very  feeble 

voice.     "  Tell  me— is  it  possible  that " 

"  I  know  what  you  mean,  Edgar,"  Ciprina  has- 
tened to  respond,  as  she  saw  that  he  stopped  and 
gasped  for  breath.  "You  wish  to  know  whether 
you  are  within  the  walls  of  the  Mirano  man- 
sion ?" 

"  Yes— that  is  what  I  wish  to  know,"  he  said, 
still  speaking  murmuringly  and  faintly. 

"  I  must  not  deceive  you but  you  on  jour 

side  must  not  excite  yourself,"  answered  Ciprina, 
"  You  are  beneath  the  roof  of  the  Mirano  mansion 

but  you  are  in   my  suite  of  rooms — you  are 

under  my  care — I  have  constituted  myself  your 
nurse— I  have  obtained  medicaments  for  you  from 
a  skilful  source— and  I  vow  that  no  harm  shall  be. 
fall  you  !  Ob,  no  !  I  will  guard  and  protect  you 
with  all  requisite  vigilance  I" 

"I  believe  you,  Ciprina,"  replied  Edgar  ;  "  and 
I  put  my  trust  in  you.     I  feel  that  I  am  helpless 

and  powerless 1  remember  that  the  vile  woman 

But  perhaps  I  may  give  offence  by  speaking 

to  you  thus  ?" 

"  What !  of  a  murderess?"  said  Ciprina,  with 
a  most  grave  expression  of  countenance.  "  Alas, 
alas !  I  know  that  she  whom  I  was  wont  to  love 
as  a  sister,  baa  done  deeds  which  make  the  blood 
stagnate    with    horror  —  freeze    it    in   my    very 

veins " 

"  Yes,  deeds  of  horror !"  murmured  Edgar. 
"But  tell  me — how  long  have  I  been  here  ?" 

"  Some  twelve  hours,"  answered  Ciprina.  "  It 
was  between  two  and  three  in  the  morning  when 
that  wound  was  inflicted  :  it  is  now  three  in  the 
afternoon." 

"  Ah  !  heaven  be  thanked,"  murmured  Edgar, 
'•  that  a  longer  period  has  not  elapsed  I  When 
the  mind  is  suddenly  plunged  into  darkness,  and 
when  it  wakes  up  again,  there  is  the  appalling 
dread  that  a  long  interval  may  have  passed,  though 
it  seems  to  be  but  a  moment  of  time  which  has 
gone  by." 

"  Do  not  excite  yourself  by  speech,"  said  Ci- 
prina.    "  You  must  remain  quiet." 

"  No— it  is  impossible !"  answered  Edgar  Mar. 

cellin.     "  Ob,  Ciprina!  do  you  know " 

"  Now,  for  heaven's  sake,  be  calm  !  be  tran- 
quil !"  interrupted  the  young  lady,  placing  her 
hand  upon  Edgar's  lips.  "  1  can  guess  what  you 
mean  !     You  have  a  sense  of  deep  wrongs — you 

have  been  most  unjustly  accused " 

"  Ah  !  then  you  know  it — and  you  acknowledge 
that  it  is  60  !"  ejaculated  Marcellin  ;  and  his  voice 
was  becoming  stronger— at  least  so  it  appeared  ; 
though  Ciprina  dreaded  lest  dangerous  reaction 
ehould  presently  ensue  from  this  excitement.  "  You 

are  aware  that " 

"I  know  much— I  suspect  a  great  deal  mi 
laid  Ciprina.    "  But  really,  really,  Edgar,  if  you 


value   your   own   safety Ah !    do   not    excite 

yourself !  I  mean  not  your  personal  safety  in  re-. 
spect  to  the  law,  for  the  would  not  dare  accuse 

you  publicly   and   openly! 1   moan   therefore 

the  safety  of  your  life— your  restoration  to 
health " 

"  You  are  very  kind  to  me,  Ciprina,"  inter- 
rupted Marcellin  ;  "  and  if  I  do  recover,"  he  con- 
tinued, as  he  thought  of  Corinna,  who  was  far 
away  in  another  land, — "  if  I  do  recover,  Ciprina, 
I  shall  never  be  enabled  to  testify  my  grati- 
tude  " 

"  Speak  not  thus,  Edgar !  I  am  not  oelBsh  in 
what  I  am  doing  for  you,"  said  Ciprina.  "  Oh, 
do  not  suppose  that  I  am  utterly  depraved,  and 
that  1  am  unconscious  of  the  duties  which  fellow- 
creatures  owe  to  one  another  !  And  now  be  silent 
—  compose  yourself  to  s'.ecp  again " 

"  It  is  impossible,  Ciprina,"  interrupted  Mar- 
cellin, with  perfect  vehemence.  "  There  seems  to 
be  frenzy  in  my  brain— a  fire  burning  in  my 
heart " 

"Ob,  he  will  kill  himself!  he  will  kill  him- 
self by  giving  way  to  this  excitement !"  exclaimed 
Ciprina,  wringing  her  hands.  "For  heaven's 
sake,  be  calm  !" 

"I  ought  not  thus  to  distress  and  afiSict  you, 
my  kind  good  nurse,"  said  Marcellin ;  "  but  you 
must  make  allowances  for  all  that  is  agitating  in 
my  brain.  Am  I  not  beneath  the  same  roof  with 
a  murderess  P — has  she  not  endeavoured  to  take 
my  life  ?— may  she  not  still  harbour  assassin  in- 
tents  " 

"  Believe  me,  Edgar,  you  are  safe !  I  pledge 
my  existence  that  you  are  safe !"  said  Ciprina 
vehemently 

"  With  that  assurance  I  must  so  far  be  satis- 
fied," rejoined  Edgar.  "But  you  tell  me  it  is 
growing  late  in  the  afternoon— and  good  heavens ! 
Paoli  will  wonder  what  has  become  of  me!" 

"Paoli?"  said  Ciprina,  struck  by  the  name; 
for  she  remembered  it  to  be  that  which  Siulio 
bore.     "Paoli  did  you  say  ?     A  relation " 

"The  father  of  the  murdered  youth,"  responded 
Edgar.  "  Oh  !  what  must  he  think  ?  And  per- 
haps by  this  time  he  has  left  Florence.  Yes ! — for 
the  mandate  of  the  police  was  peremptory " 

"Is  there  anything  I  can  do,"  inquired  Ciprina, 
"to  tranquillize  your  mind  on  this  point?  I 
should  not  like  to  leave  you  even  for  a  few 
minutes:  but  I  have  a  trusty  messenger " 

"  Yes— let  me  send  the  message  !  it  is  abso. 
lutely  necessary !"  said  Edgar  Marcellin,  "  I  must 
let  Signer  Paoli  know  what  has  happened  to  mo 
and  wherefore  I  have  failed  to  keep  the  appoint- 
ment which  I  gave  him " 

"  But  if  you  let  him  know  what  has  happened," 
interjected  Ciprina,  "  he  will  appeal  to  the  police 
— he  will  create  an  exposure " 

"Ah!  do  not  tell  me  that  you  are  going  to 
plead  on  behalf  of  that  demoness  in  female  shape !" 
ejaculated  Edgar:  "or  else " 

"  Or  else  you  will  think  I  am  as  vile  and 
wicked  as  herself?"  said  Ciprina,  with  a  tone  and 
look  that  were  full  of  reproach.  "  This  is  not 
kind  of  you,  Edgar!  I  may  have  my  failings!— 
and  I  know  that  I  have — —yes,  and  grave  ones 

too But  Oh !  no  one  can  loathe  more  utterly 

than  I  the  abhorrent  crimes " 

"  Forgive  me,  Ciprina,"    said  Marcellin,  with  k 
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mOBt  mournful  look :  '^  I  am  Dot  displa^ring  a 
grateful  heart  towards  one  to  whom,  as  I  may 
judge  by  circumstances,  I  doubtless  owe  my  life  ! 

I  meant  not  to  accuse  you,  Ciprina " 

"Enough,  Edgar  !"  interrupted  the  young  lady. 
"You  may  suppose  that  there  are  perhaps  reasons 

But  let  us  not  nou)  discuss  the  course  which 

you  are  to  pursue  when  restored  to  health !  I  will 
send  a  message  to  Signor  Faoli,  to  the  effect  that 
you  have  sustained  an  injury,  but  that  you  will 
communicate  with   him  shortly.     Will  this  suf- 


must— it 


ficei 


cumstances 
you,  delay  not." 

"This  moment  the  messenger  shall  depart," 
■aid  Ciprina:  and  she  hastened  to  ring  the  bell. 

Antonia  answered  the  summons  ;  and  she  was 
instructed  to  proceed  without  delay  to  a  particular 
destination,  to  inquire  for  a  certain  Signor  Paoli, 
and  to  deliver  a  message  in  the  sense  already 
sketched  out  by  Ciprina.  Away  went  Antonia 
accordingly ;  and  during  the  half-hour  that  her 
absence  lasted,  Ciprina  insisted  that  her  patient 
should  abstain  from  conversation;  and  she  likes 
wise  persuaded  him  to  partake  of  some  nutritiou- 
broth  which  she  had  ordered  to  be  prepared.  An- 
tonia came  back  with  the  announcement  that  Sig- 
ner Faoli  had  been  arrested  by  the  police  at  about 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  that  he  was  es- 
corted to  the  outskirts  of  Florence  with  the  most 
positive  orders  to  leave  the  Tuscan  territory  with 
the  least  possible  delay.  These  facts  Antonia  had 
ascertained  from  the  landlord  of  the  lodgings  which 
Faoli  had  recently  occupied  and  who  had  become 
interested  in  the  unfortunate  Neapolitan  refugee. 

Ciprina  was  alarmed  lest  the  intelligence  which 
Antonia  thus  brought,  should  produce  an  evil 
effect  upon  her  patient ;  and  it  was  with  the  most 
earnest  entreaties  she  implored  him  to  tranquillize 
bis  mind  as  much  as  possible.  She  again  dis- 
missed Antonia  from  the  chamber ;  and  she  said, 
"  Compose  yourself  to  slumber,  Edgar,  if  you 
can !" 

"I  cannot! — no,  I  cannot!"  he  answered:  "but 
believe  me,  Ciprina,  if  you  will  let  me  discourse 
with  you,  I  will  exercise  the  utmost  control  over 
my  feelings.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  relief 
to  the  horror  and  anguish  as  well  as  the  rage  which 
fill  my  mind,— there  is  a  relief,  I  say,  in  making 
known  all  that  occupies  my  thoughts.  Suffer  me 
therefore  to  converse  with  you  1" 

"If  you  will  talk  as  you  are  now  speaking, 
in  a  subdued  tone  and  without  vehemence  of  ac- 
cent. Froceed,  Edgar,"  said  Ciprina  ;  "  what 
have  you  to  tell  me?  or  what  have  you  to  ask  ?" 

"Tell  me  in  the  first  instance,"  said  Matcellin, 
"  how  I  came  under  your  kind  care " 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  interrupted  Ciprina.  "  In 
the  midst  of  the  grand  entertainment  which  the 
Marchioness  gave  this  evening,  a  purse  was 
thrown  through  the  window " 

"  Yes— by  Signor  Faoli's  band,"  rejoined  Mar- 
cellin.  "  He  had  received  it  from  tho  Mar- 
chioness herself " 

"  Ah !  then  the  Marchioness  has  seen  Paoli  ?" 
ejaculated  Ciprina. 

"  Oh  !  I  perceive  that  you  have  much  to  learn," 
interjected  Edgar  ;  "  and  I  rejoice  on  your  ac- 
count that  it  is  so — because  it  proves  to  me  how 


completely  you  have  been  ignorant  of  tho  dark 
crimes  committed  by  the  Marchioness,  and  there- 
fore how  free  from  everything  akin  to  a  guilty 
sympathy  with  that  vile  woman.  Listen,  Ciprina : 
I  promise  you  not  to  speak  too  quickly^I  will  not 
excite  myself — but  I  will  give  you  a  narrative  of 
circumstances  with  which  you  ought  to  be  ac- 
quainted." 

Edgar  Marcellin  proceeded  to  unfold  the  pro- 
mised history.  He  began  by  explaining  to 
Ciprina  how  he  had  been  accused  by  the  Mar- 
chioness of  the  assassination  of  Giulio — how  cer- 
tain circumstances  had  actually  combined  to  give 
a  colour  to  the  charge— and  how,  yielding  to  tho 
terror  which  such  a  horrible  position  naturally 
created  in  his  mind,  he  had  fled  precipitately  from 
Florence. 

"  Yes,"  said  Ciprina  ;  "  and  the  Marchioness 
told  me  at  the  time  that  you  were  the  murderer, 
and  that  you  had  confessed  it— and  I  believed  her  1 
Alas,  yes!  I  believed  her!— for  as  she  told  me  the 
tale,  it  all  seemed  strong  against  you — and  the 
circumstance  of  your  flight  appeared  to  be  com- 
pletely damnatory.  Yes — until  last  night  did  I 
believe  in  your  guilt  !  And  now  proceed, 
Edgar." 

Marcellin  went  on  to  relate  how,  on  quitting 
Florence,  he  had  returned  into  France— and  how 
he  had  been  there  subjected  to  another  charge 
which  was  as  false  as  the  one  from  which  be  had 
fled  in  Florence.  He  stated  how  he  went  to  Lon- 
don, and  there  lived  in  poverty  and  obscurity. 
But  he  did  not  mention  a  syllable  about  Corinna 
Faoli :  he  had  not  the  moral  courage  to  confess 
to  Ciprina  that  during  the  interval  of  absence 
he  had  so  completely  lost  sight  of  her  image  as  to 
become  devotedly  attached  to  another.  Besides, 
he  thought— and  naturally  too — that  the  moment 
when  he  was  indebted  to  her  for  life-saving  minis- 
trations was  not  the  very  one  to  be  chosen  for  the 
revelation  of  such  a  secret.  As  he  did  not  men- 
tion anything  about  Corinna,  he  said  nothing  of 
his  visits  to  Sidney  Villa  :  but  he  accounted  by 
some  other  means  for  his  knowledge  that  Signor 
Paoli  bad  come  to  Florence  and  had  received  the 
assurance  that  he  (Edgar  Marcellin)  was  the  mur- 
derer of  his  son  Giulio. 

"  And  it  was  just  at  that  time,"  continued 
Edgar,—"  namely,  about  ten  or  twelve  days  ago, 
that  a  remarkable  coincidence  took  place.  I  fell 
in  with  Lisetta " 

"  Ah !"  ejaculated   Ciprina  :    "  that   same   li- 

"  The  confidential  lady's-maid  of  the  Mar- 
chioness," rejoined  Edgar,  "  and  who  introduced 
me  to  your  presence — you  remember  on  what  oc- 
casion, Ciprinai"" 

"  And  she  left  a  few  days  after  the  murder  of 
Giulio,"  said  the  young  lady. 

"  Yes — and  I  will  tell  you  wherefore,"  resumed 
Marcellin  :  "  I  will  explain  to  you  everything 
which  at  that  time  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
Lisetta,  and  which  she  herself  revealed  to  me,  as 
I  have  already  told  you,  some  ten  or  twelve  days 
back.  It  appears  that  on  the  day  after  the  mur- 
der of  Giulio,  Lisetta  came  up  from  the  villa  in 
the  Vale  of  Arno  to  the  town-mansion,  as  she  was 
seldom  long  separated  from  her  mistress.  Lisetta 
loved  Giulio  dearly :  but  this  was  a  secret  which 
she  retained    within  her  own    bosom.      She    was 
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deeply  afllictod  ftt  his  tragical  end  ;  but  she  veiled 
the  extreme  anguish  of  her  mind,  for  fear  lest  she 
should  betray  the  love  that  she  bore  for  the  de- 
ceased youth,  and  which  she  had  always  been  the 
more  anxious  to  conceal  as  she  was  no  stranger  to 
the  fact  that  her  mistress  was  wont  to  bestow  her 
favours  on  him.  There  was  something  peculiar  in 
Giulio's  manner  and  conduct  at  the  time  when  I 
was  introduced  to  your  chamber  at  the  villa  ;  and 
lisetta  could  not  comprehend  the  motives  from 
which  Giulio  seemed  to  be  acting  a  singular  part. 
She  questioned  him  :  but  he  would  not  give  her 
any  satisfactory  answer  :  he  was  io  a  hurry  to  de- 
part on  horseback — he  went  away— and  Lisetta 
never  more  beheld  him  alive.  There  was  thus  a 
mystery  connected  with  the  circumstances  pre- 
ceding the  youth's  death,  which  rendered  tho 
trgedy  itself  all  the  more  mysterious  in  the  esti. 
mation  of  Lisetta.  She  was  bewildering  her  mind 
with  painful  conjectures,  when  accident  brought 
her  to  the  commencement  of  a  clue  which  filled 
/ler  with  the  gravest  and  darkest  suspicions,  and 
■nduced  her  to  leave  the  service  of  the  Marchioness. 
Ah  !  by  the  bye,  now  that  I  bethink  me,"  ejacu- 
lated Marcellin,  "  there  were  certain  objects  which 
I  had  with  me  in  the  picture-gallery " 

"  A  pistol  and  a  suit  of  clothes  ?"  asked  Ci- 
prina  quickly. 

"  The  same.  Where  are  they  ?"— and  it  was 
with  feverish  anxiety  that  Edgar  put  the  ques- 
tion. 

"  Tranquillize  yourself,"   said    Ciprina  ;  "  for  I 
now  perceive  that  there  must  be  some  importanc 
attaching  itself  to   those  objects  1     They  are  sa 
— I  took  possession  of  them they  are  hero  !" 

"That  pistol,"  said  Edgar,— " it  is  the  weapon 
with  which  the  unfortunate  Giulio  Paoli  was  slain  ! 
— and  that  male  costume  belongs  to  the  Mar 
chioness  herself  1" 

"And  how  know  you,"  demanded  Ciprina, 
"  that  the  beautifully  chased  weapon  was  used  for 
so  horrible  a  purpose  ?" 

"  Listen  to  the  narrative  of  what  happened  to 
Lisetta,"  rejoined  Marcellin  j  "  and  you  will  be- 
gin to  see  far  more  clearly  into  the  depths  of  all 
these  mysteries.  1  have  already  said  that  Lisetta 
returned  to  the  town-mansion  from  the  villa  on 
the  day  following  the  assassination.  In  the  even^ 
ing  she  was  engaged  in  the  arrangement  of  her 
mistress's  boudoir,  toilet-chamber,  and  bed-room ; 
and  it  happened  that  the  maid  whose  turn  it  was 
to  assist  in  those  duties,  was  indisposed  or  else  ab- 
sent— and  Lisetta  preferred  to  be  alone  with  her 
own  thoughts  rather  than  to  invoke  the  aid  of  an- 
other dependant.  She  bad  tho  key  of  tho  ward- 
robe ;  she  bethought  herself  of  seeing  whether  all 
the  dresses  were  in  proper  order;  and  in  the 
course  of  this  proceeding,  she  happened  to  open  a 
drawer  in  which  there  was  a  pistol-case.  She 
knew  that  the  Marchioness  possessed  this  pistol- 
ease;  for  it  had  belonged  to  her  deceased  husband, 
who  had  highly  prized  it.  While  arranging  some 
articles  of  dress  that  were  iu  the  same  drawer,  she 
was  surprised  to  find  that  there  was  a  quantity  of 
black  powder  scattered  amongst  those  articles.  She 
brought  the  lamp  nearer  to  see  what  could  be  tho 
cause, — when  to  her  sudden  alarm  she  noticed 
that  there  was  a  powder-fiask  the  top  of  which 
had  by  seme  menos  come  off  nnd  tho  contents  bad 
partially  poorcd  out     Lisetta  hastily  put  the  lamp 


to  a  distance  :  a  falling  spark  would  have  caused 
an  explosion,  either  killing  her,  or  at  least  dis- 
figuring her  for  life.  A  further  examination 
showed  that  the  pistol-case  itself  had  been  re- 
cently opened,  for  tho  spring  of  the  lid  had  not 
caught.  Lisetta  was  more  and  more  aston- 
ished :  she  looked  at  the  weapons— she  found  that 
one  of  them  had  been  very  recently  used,  while 
the  other  was  all  bright.  _  She  was  growing 
;  bewildered  ;  strange  ideas  already  began  to  iloat 
j  in  her  mind,  yet  scarcely  taking  tho  form  of  sus- 
picions. She  still  further  investigated  the  con- 
tents of  the  wardrobe  :  she  found  the  suit  of  male 
apparel  which  she  knew  her  mistress  possessed; 
I  and  there  were  unmistakable  evidences  that  it 
i  had  been  very  lately  used.  It  was  all  dusty  :  it 
I  had  been  hurriedly  rolled  up  and  tossed  into  a 
drawer.  What  could  be  the  meaning  of  this? 
There  was  visible  haste  in  the  way  in  which  the 
clothes  had  been  Hung  into  one  drawer — the 
powder-flask  into  another, — likewise  in  the  way  in 
I  which  the  pistol  had  been  disposed  of  in  its  case. 
!  Lisetta  grew  frightened ;  for  now  there  were 
I  indeed  suspicions  arising  in  her  mind.  After 
some  refleciion  she  descended  to  the  stables;  and 
on  some  pretext  or  another  she  got  into  conversa- 
tion with  the  groom  who  had  special  charge  of  the 
Marchioness  di  Mirano's  own  favourite  riding- 
horse-  From  this  man  she  dexterously  elicited 
the  fact  that  on  the  preceding  evening  the  Mar- 
chioness bad  descended  in  male  costume,  by  meant 
of  a  private  door  opening  into  that  part  of  the 
stable  establishment — that  she  had  ordered  her 
steed  to  be  accoutred  with  a  saddle  suiting  tho 
sex  she  was  assuming— and  having  enjoined  the 
groom  to  strict  silence,  she  rode  away.  She  was 
absent  about  a  couple  of  hours,  perhaps  not  so 
much  ;  and  the  groom,  according  to  previous  in- 
structions, was  in  readiness  to  receive  her  with  all 
due  circumstances  of  secrecy.  On  hearing  this 
statement,  Lisetta's  suspicions  were  strengthened, 
if  not  absolutely  confirmed.  She  however  saw 
that  the  groom  himself  attached  no  particular  im- 
portance to  the  incident :  it  was  not  the  first  timo 
that  his  mistress  had  indulged  in  what  he  took  to 
be  a  whimsical  freak  or  else  a  love-intriguo  of 
some  kind  ;  and  Lisetta  did  not  communicate  her 
own  suspicions  nor  excite  those  of  the  domestic. 
She  was  shocked  and  stupified  ;  and  she  consi- 
dered it  necessary  to  collect  other  proofs  before 
she  adopted  any  determined  step.  On  ber  return 
to  the  dressing-chamber,  she  contented  herself 
with  marking  the  particular  pistol  which  pre- 
sented the  evidences  of  such  recent  use ;  and 
she  left  the  two  drawers  just  in  the  same  state 
as  that  in  which  she  found  them,  so  that  the 
Marchioness  might  not  know  she  bad  looked 
into  them  at  all.  She  waited  to  see  whether 
the  -Marchioness  would  order  her  to  put  the 
contents  of  the  drawers  to  rights — and  if  so, 
what  explanation  sho  would  give  in  reference  to 
their  disturbed  condition.  But  on  the  following 
evening,  when  Lisetta  again  happened  to  be  by 
herself  in  tSiat  suite  of  rooms,  sho  found  tho  gar- 
ments had  been  carefully  brushed  nnd  folded  in 
a  proper  manner — tho  pistol  had  been  cleaned— 
tho  top  screwed  upon  the  powder  flask— and  all 
the  powder  which  had  escaped  was  cleared  away. 
Lisetta  felt  convinced  that  none  of  ber  companion- 
damsels  had   been  ordered  to  do  this   work,  and 
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eliat  therefore  it  was  a  task  which  her  mistress 
had  performed  for  herself.  This  was  another 
etrengthening  proof  on  the  one  hand ;  but  on  the 
other  it  had  effaced  the  very  evidences  which  in 
the  first  instance  had  raised  Lisetta's  suspicions. 
She  was  howerer  more  than  at  first  convinced  that 
the  Marchioness  was  the  authoress  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Giulio's  death.  But  how  could  he  have 
offended  her  ?  Lisetta  began  to  obtain  a  glim- 
mering clue  to  the  myeterj.  She  had  some  time 
previously  fathomed  the  fact  that  the  Marchioness 
had  conceived  a  passion  for  me— — " 
"For  you?"  ejaculated  Ciprina. 
"Yes  —  for  me"  responded  Marcellin.  "Ah! 
doubtless  the  Marchioness  played  the  hypocrita 
with  us  both  at  the  time  ! — for  an  adept  is  she  in 
every  species  of  dissimulation.  It  was  Giulio  who 
instructed  me  how  to  repair  to  the  villa,  to  seek 
Lisetta,  and  inquire  of  her  for  the  Marchioness ; 
while  it  was  to  you  yourself,  Cipriaa,  that  I  was 
introduced!" 

"And  what  did  all  this  mean?"  asked  Ciprina, 
in  astonishment. 

"It  meant  that  Giulio  himself  was  playing  an 
underhand  game,"  continued  Edgar,  "  and  throw. 
ing  me  into  your  arms.  Acd  why  should  he  do 
this?  Did  he  not  passionately  love  the  Marchio- 
ness? Yes  !— Lisetta  assures  me  that  he  did; 
and  thus  his  object  was  evident.  It  was  to  frus- 
trate the  passion  which  the  Marchioness  had  con- 
ceived for  me  !" 

"  Ah  !  now  I  comprepend,"  exclaimed  Ci- 
prina ;  "  and  the  web  is  disentangling  itself !" 

"  Conjecture  only  can  fill  up  the  remainder  of 
the  narrative,"  continued  Edgar,  —  "  unless  the 
guilty  Marchioness  should  ever  be  led  to  confess 
its  details.  We  must  suppose  that  Giulio's  strata- 
gem became  by  some  means  known  to  the  Mar- 
chioness—that her  vindictive  feelings  were  excited 
when  she  found  how  Giulio  had  disposed  of  me, 
bis  riv.il  iu  her  ladyship's  love,  by  throwing  me 
into  the  arms  of  j/ou,  her  rival  in  my  love  !  Yes 
— these  are  the  details  which  conjecture  supplies ; 
and  it  is  thus  that  lisetta's  ingenuity  fathomed 
the  whole  intricacy  of  the  plot  and  gave  shape 
and  form  to  the  reasons  which  must  have  so 
powerfully  induced  Lucrezia  di  Mirano  to  avenge 
herself  so  terribly  upon  Giulio." 

"Just  heaven!"  murmured  Ciprina;  "  it  must 
be  indeed  as  Lisetta  conjectured  it,  and  as  you 
have  now  explained  it  to  me  ! " 

"  But  I  have  more  to  tell  you,"  resumed  Edgar 
Marcellin.  "  Lisetta,  after  having  for  some  three 
or  four  years  been  a  loving  and  affectionate  adhe- 
rent of  the  Marchioness  di  Mirano,  conceived  a 
deadly  hatred  for  her,  and  vowed  in  the  depths  of 
her  soul  to  avenge,  if  possible,  poor  Giulio's  death. 
Tet  she  know  not  how  to  act ;  for  though  she 
entertained  tbo  firm  conviction  that  her  mis 
was  the  assassin,  yet  she  had  the  good  sense  to 
perceive  that  the  proofs  would  be  held  insignifi- 
cant ia  the  extreme  by  any  magistrate  who  mi^bt 
be  appealed  to.  She  kept  a  watch  upon  her  mis- 
tress :  she  followed  her  unperceived  into  the  pic- 
ture-gallery ;  and  then  she  beheld  a  sceno  which 
riveted  the  conviction  that  was  in  her  mind,  if 
indeed  any  further  proof  were  wanting  so  far  as 
her  own  opinion  was  concerned.  She  saw  the 
Marchioness  contemplate,  with  ghastliest  looks 
ind   with  cyca  full    of    horror,    the    portrait    of 


Lucrezia  Borgia.  And  then,  under  the  influ. 
ence  of  some  terribly  agitated  feeling,  the  Mar- 
chioness apostrophized  that  portrait  in  some 
such  terms  as  these  : — '  Oh  !  is  it  fated  to  be 
that  one  Lucrezia  proves  to  be  the  prototype  of 
the  other  ?  Is  Lucreaia  Borgia  to  be  regarded 
by  the  wprld  as  not  more  exquisite, in  beauty 
nor  more  diabolical  in  heart  than  Lucrezia 
Mirano  ?  Are  the  two  Lucrezias  to  become 
equally  infamous  in  the  annals  of  crime  ?  Oh  ! 
the  destiny  of  one  has  been  long  ago  fulfilled  :  that 
of  the  other  is  yet  to  receive  its  accomplishment !' 
— It  was  in  such  a  strain  as  this  that  the  con- 
science-stricken,  the  trembling,  and  adrighted 
Marchioness  spoke  audibly,  in  wild  accents  of 
anguish,  while  Lisetta  remained  an  unseen  listener 
in  the  gallery." 

"This  is  dreadful!  absolutely  dreadful!"  said 
Ciprina,  with  a  strong  shudder. 

*•'  Lisetta,"  continued  Edgar  Marcellin,  "  was 
more  than  ever  convinced,  I  repeat,  of  the  guilt 
of  her  mistress  :  but  still  were  the  proofs  insuffi- 
cient to  satisfy  a  tribunal  of  justice.  Tha  girl 
was  at  first  bewildered  how  to  act, — until  she  be- 
thought herself  of  making  known  everything  to 
the  murdered  Giulio's  family,  whom  she  knew  to 
be  in  England.  She  accordingly  withdrew  on 
some  plausible  pretext  from  the  Marchioness  di 
Mirano's  service  :  she  proceeded  to  London — but 
she  failed  to  discover  the  Paoli  family  for  many 
long,  long  months.  In  short,  it  was  only  the 
other  day  that  she  obtained  the  slightest  clue  to 
that  which  she  had  so  long  been  seeking.  At  the 
same  time  accident  threw  her  in  my    way,  as  i 

have  already  told  you " 

"  And  then  from  her  lips  you  learnt  all  these 
things  P"  said  Ciprina,  "And  what  was  yourplan 
of  proceeding  f" 

"  I  myself  saw  at  once,"  returned  Edgar  Mar- 
cellin, "  that  the  proofs  were  inefficient  for  the 
condemnation  of  the  guilty  woman  before  a  tri- 
bunal of  justice— especially  in  a  country  where 
wealth  and  rank  have  so  many  chances  and  oppor- 
tunities of  securing  impunity  for  crime.  I  there- 
fore determined  to  adopt  a  course  which  should 
enable  me  to  work  upon  the  terrors  of  the  Mar- 
chioness, and  extort  from  her  a  confession  of  her 
guilt.  Aided  by  the  information  which  on  all 
requisite  points  I  received  from  Lisetta,  I  last 
evening  penetrated  within  the  walls  of  this  man- 
sion. From  the  dressing  chamber  of  the  Mar- 
chioness I  procured  the  suit  of  male  apparel  which 
she  no  doubt  wore  at  the  time  when  the  murder 
was  perpetrated  ;  I  procured  likewise  the  pistol 
which  discharged  the  winged  messenger  of  death, 
and  which  is  easily  distinguishable  by  the  mark 
which  Lisetta  made  upon  the  handle.  These  ob- 
jects I  took  with  me  to  the  picture-gallery  :  a 
note  which  I  left  on  the  boudoir  brought  the  Mar- 
chioness  " 

"  Which  note  I  have  seen,"  interjected  Ciprina. 
"  I  picked  it  up  in  the  boudoir ;  and  it  was  tha 
cause  of  my  proceeding  to  the  gallery  in  time  to 
rescue  you  from  another  attack  which  the  mur- 
deress would  have  assuredly  made  upon  you  at 
the  slightest  sign  of  life." 

"Yes— that  note  brought  the  Marchioness  to 
the  gallery,"  continued  Edgar;  "and  then,  in  a 
voice  solemnly  disguised,  I  repeated  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  portrait  of  Lucrezia  Borgia, 
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'.he  very  words  which  the  MarchioneBS  had  used 
ID  apostrophe  to  that  portrait  a  day  or  two  after 
the  murder  of  Giulio,  and  when  she  was  orer- 
hoard  by  Lisetto.  Little  had  I  foreseen  the  con- 
sequences of  this  proceeding  on  my  part !  I  had 
pictured  to  myself  Lucrezia  Mirano  eioking  down 
at  my  feet,  all  quivering  and  trembling,  and  then 
utterly  annihilated,  when  (according  to  my  inten- 
tion) 1  should  have  produced  the  pistol  and  her 
own  suit  of  masculine  apparel,  as  proofs  that 
everything  was  known,  and  to  convince  her  how 
useless  it  were  to  deny  her  guilt.  But  how  dif. 
ferent  was  everything  that  ensued  !  The  sharp- 
pointed  dagger  was  thrust  against  me — a  preter- 
natural courage  must  have  inspired  that  bold  bad 
woman:— a  fierce  vindictive  rage  must  have  taken 
possession  of  her;  and  instead  of  herself  succumb- 
ing, it  was  I  who  fell  vanquished  and  unconscious 
at  her  feet !  But  though  for  the  present  she  has 
triumphed— though  I  am  stretched  here  powerless 
—chained  as  it  were  to  this  couch — yet  must  the 
day  inevitably  come  when  retribution  shall  over- 
take the  murderess!" 

"  And  now  enough !  speak  not  another  word  ! 
let  a  seal  be  placed  upon  your  lips,  Edgar !"  said 
Ciprina  urgently  ;  "  for  you  have  already  spoken 
far  too  much,  and  you  must  feel  exhausted  !" 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Edgar  Marcellin's 
narrative  was  given  in  so  uninterruptedly  conti- 
nuous a  form  as  we  have  shaped  it.  It  occupied  a 
much  longer  period  in  the  recital  than  it  now 
takes  to  read,  from  the  simple  fact  that  the 
wounded  man  was  compelled  at  brief  intervals  to 
pause  in  order  to  obtain  breath  and  to  rest  him- 
self; and  on  several  occasions  Ciprina  would  not 
suffer  him  to  continue  until  he  had  moistened  his 
throat  with  some  refreshing  beverage.  And  then 
too,  every  time  his  language  appeared  to  be 
Bwelling  into  excitement,  Ciprina  broke  in  upon 
his  discourse  and  besought  him  to  soothe  his  mind 
ere  he  continued.  Thus  was  it  that  the  utmost 
care  was  taken  by  his  tender  and  thoughtful 
nurse  to  prevent  him  from  exciting  himself  too 
much ;  and  in  this  manner  the  narrative  was  pro- 
longed— or  rather,  we  should  say,  the  period  which 
its  recital  occupied  was  lengthened,  and  upwards 
of  an  hour  elapsed  while  Ciprina  was  listening  to 
these  explanations. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  3ECEET  PASSAGE  Ilf    IHE   WALL. 

It  has  been  more  than  once  stated  that  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  Mirano  mansion  afforded  faci- 
lities for  the  secret  intrigues  and  gallantries  of 
the  Marchioness  ;  and  we  have  likewise  observed 
that  when  Ciprina  settled  beneath  that  roof,  she 
was  duly  initiated  into  the  mystery  of  the  arrange- 
ments to  which  we  have  just  alluded.  But  still 
there  were  two  or  three  secrets  connected  with 
the  mansion  which  the  Marchioness  had  kept  to 
herself,— not  exactly  because  she  had  ever  at  any 
moment  experienced  a  want  of  confidence  in 
Ciprina — nor  because  she  could  ever  have  pos- 
sibly foreseen  the  probability  of  those  secrets  be- 
soming useful  to  herself:  but  she  had  kept  them 
—partly  because  she    had  really   deemed  at  the 


time  that  it  was  useless  to  take  the  trouble  to  re- 
veal them,  and  partly  perhaps  because  the  exist, 
ence  of  a  mystery  in  a  house  is  well  calculated  to 
imbue  some  minds  with  a  species  of  idea  or  belief 
that  a  mystery  it  ought  to  remain. 

The  Mirano  mansion  was  in  reality  an  old 
building  which  had  been  considerably  renovated 
by  the  deceased  Marquis,  Lucrezia's  husband ;  and 
so  great  were  the  improvements  effected  by  his 
lordship  that  any  one  would  have  stared  with  in- 
credulity on  being  informed  that  the  structure 
was  not  altogether  a  modern  one.  So  far'  from 
this  being  the  fact,  there  was  a  portion  of  it  which 
was  ancient  enough,  and  which  had  been  built  in 
the  troublous  times  when  feuds  and  civil  wars 
were  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Tuscan  terri- 
tory. Paint,  gilding,  decorations,  and  embellish- 
ments, bad  however  so  completely  modernized  the 
aspect  of  all  this  oldest  part  of  the  mansion,  that 
no  one  when  passing  along  particular  corridors, 
or  standing  in  the  midst  of  certain  rooms  or  land- 
ings, would  bo  likely  to  conceive  that  the  walls  in- 
stead of  being  of  light  brickwork,  were  of  heavy 
stone  masonry.  Still  less  would  any  uninitiated 
wanderer  amidst  the  sumptuous  mazes  of  that 
spacious  mansion,  have  suspected  that  there 
was  a  partition-wall  through  the  entire  thick- 
ness of  which  rau  a  passage.  Yet  such  was  the 
case.  A  door  communicating  with  this  passage 
opened  in  the  wainscot  of  Ciprina's  ante-chamber, 
and  so  exquisitely  was  this  door  fitted — so  per- 
fectly was  it  ariju'sted  in  its  setting,  that  no  eye 
however  keen  could  detect  its  existence.  The 
reader  now  knows  where  the  secret  passage  ter- 
minated at  one  extremity  :  we  have  next  to  speak 
of  the  other  end.  There  a  deep  well-staircase  led 
down  into  the  lower  part  of  the  maiision — or,  in 
plainer  terms,  descended  into  a  cellar-like  place 
whence  there  was  a  door  opening  into  one  of  the 
stable-yards.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these 
mysterious  arrangements  were  contrived  to  enable 
the  owners  of  the  Mirano  mansion,  in  the  olden 
times  of  trouble,  to  escape  at  any  moment  unob- 
served and  unsuspected  by  means  of  that  passage, 
that  staircase,  and  that  door  opening  into  the 
stable-yard  and  which  seemed  merely  to  constitute 
the  entrance  to  a  basement  cellar.  The  late  Mar- 
quis of  Mirano,  when  renovating  and  embellishing 
his  palatial  mansion,  had  retained  all  these  mys- 
terious arrangements,— not  because  he  could  pos- 
sibly suppose  they  would  ever  again  serve  any 
human  purpose,  but  for  just  the  same  reason 
that  he  preserved  anything  else  connected  with 
his  ancestors  and  which  sustained  or  corroborated 
the  historic  associations  belonging  to  his  race. 

Ciprina,  as  we  have  said,  remained  utterly  igno- 
rant of  the  existence  of  this  passage,  one  extre- 
mity of  which  communicated  with  her  ante- 
chamber. She  occupied  a  suite  of  rooms  con- 
sisting of  this  ante-chamber,  a  boudoir,  and  two 
bed-chambers,  opening  from  one  into  another,— 
the  outer  door  being  that  of  the  ante-chamber. 
Thus  Ciprina  naturally  believed  that  if  the  outer 
door  of  the  ante-chamber  were  secured,  no  one 
could  possibly  obtain  admittance  into  her  suite  of 
apartments.  The  reader  has  by  this  time  compre- 
bended  that  it  was  otherwise;  for  the  door  of  the 
secret  passage  opened  into  that  ante-chamber. 
Ah!  if  Ciprina  had  suspected  this,  how  she  would  j 
have  trembled  to  leave  Edgar  Marcollin  by  himself 
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when  ihe  returned  to  the  picture-gallery  after  the 
vragedy,  or  when  she  issued  forth  from  the  man- 
sion to  visit  the  house  of  La  Dolfina! 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  state  of 
mind  experienced  by  the  Marchioness  of  Mirano 
as  she  contemplated  the  turn  which  circumstances 
had  taten.  Still  she  did  not  lose  her  fortitude  — 
she  was  not  completely  overwhelmed :  she  was 
racked  by  the  most  torturing  fears — but  she  had 
energy  sufficient  to  adopt  whatsoever  means  might 
appear  to  present  themselves  for  warding  off  the 
threatening  eiposureand  ruin.  At  an  early  hour 
in  the  morning — as  early  indeed  as  eight  o'clock 
— she  despatched  a  note  to  the  Count  of  Eamo- 
tino,  informing  hira  that  the  Neapolitan  refugee 
Paoli  had  been  seen  hanging  about  the  neighbour- 
hood of  her  mansion  on  the  preceding  evening, 
And  begging  therefore  that  he  might  be  at  once 
expelled  from  Florence.  The  Minister  of  Police 
—who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  most  anxious  to 
No,  67.— Agses. 


please  the  Marchioness  of  Mirano — sent  back  an 
answer  to  the  effect  that  within  the  hour  that  wai 
then  passing  the  troublesome  Paoli  should  be  be- 
yond the  precincts  of  Florence  :  and  the  reader 
has  seen,  through  the  medium  of  the  information 
obtained  by  Antonia,  how  faithfully  Count  Eamo- 
rino's  pledge  was  fulfilled.  This  was  one  point 
gained  by  the  Marchioness  of  Mirano.  Paoli — 
who,  as  she  well  knew,  must  have  hurled  the 
purse  through  her  drawing-room  window — was 
expelled  from  the  Tuscan  territory  ;  and  Lucrezia 
determined  to  take  very  good  care  that  no  other 
Italian  State  should  harbour  him  —  so  that  sho 
might  say  to  herself,  "  Let  him  raise  the  voice  of 
accusation  against  me  in  any  other  clime,  what 
matters  it?" 

Paoli  therefore  was  disposed  of — or  at  least  so 

thought  and  hoped  the    Marchioness.     And  now 

what  was  to  be  done  in  respect  to  Edgar  Marcel. 

lin  p      Ciprina  had   thrown   a   protecting   shield 

Vot  H. 
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over  bim;  the  Marchioness  did  not  fear  that 
Ciprina  would  betray  her  fatal  secret  or  take  the 
slightest  step  to  do  ber  an  injur;:  but  on  the 
other  band  arose  the  bewildering  question  — 
"  Will  Ciprina's  influence  avail  to  put  a  seal  upon 
the  lips  of  Edgar  Marcellin  ?" 

"No — it  is  uot  probable!"  thought  the  Mar- 
chioness within  herself.  "  Edgar  must  know  that 
1  have  accused  bio^ — and  if  he  live,  be  will  do 
everything  he  can  to  vindicate  himself  and  bring 
the  guilt  home  to  me !  And  who  can  tell  to 
what  extent  he  may  possess  proofs  against  me? 
Those  words— those  terrible  words  which  be  re- 
peated !  Yes— they  were  indeed  from  my  lips  ! 
I  remember  that  I  addressed  them,  in  agony  of 
mind,  to  the  portrait  of  Lucrezia  Borgia,  within  a 
few  days  after  the  vengeance  that  I  wreaked  upon 
Giulio !  How,  in  heaven's  name,  could  those 
words  have  become  known  to  Edgar  Marcellin  P 
who  could  have  overheard  them?  who  could  have 
repeated  them?" 

And  as  the  Marchioness  asked  herself  these 
questions,  her  mind  was  enduring  a  perfect  agony 
of  bewilderment  and  of  terror. 

"Cut  no  matter!"  she  mentally  ejaculated, 
thus  resuming  the  train  of  her  perturbed  reiiec. 
tions:  "conjecture  is  useless!- it  is  sufEcient  for 
me  to  know  that  in  Edgar  Marcellin  I  have  an 
accuser  who  may  perhaps  be  enabled  to  over- 
whelm me  with  the  weight  of  evidence  !  And  can 
1  suppose  that  he  will  place  a  seal  upon  his  lips 
at  Ciprina's  bidding  ?  No  !— I  dare  not  indulge  in 
such  a  hope  !  Bat,  Ah  !  have  I  not  the  means 
of  ascertaining  whet  takes  place  between  them  so 
soon  aa  be  shall  have  recovered  the  power  oi 
speech — if  he  ever  do  recover  it  f     There  is  for  me 

tu?  grand  chance   that  he  may  die! But  Oh! 

ml  at  if  be  should  live  f 

An  expression  of  illimitable  terror  passed  over 
the  features  of  the  Marchioness,  as  imagination 
torturingly  and  hideously  pictured  the  exposure 
of  her  crime — her  arrest — the  wonder  and  scorn 
of  the  world — the  triumph  of  ber  rivals — the  hor- 
rors of  a  prison— the  branding  shame  of  a  public 
trial— and  the  agony  of  the  scaffold ! 

*•  My  God  !  my  God  !"  she  muruiured  to  her- 
self, as  ehe  wruog  her  hands;  "I  must  do  every- 
thing—  Oa,  yes!  I  must  do  everything  to  avert 

this  hideous  catastrophe!" 

Lucrezia  di  Mirano  eat  reflecting  for  a  little 
longer  in  ber  boudoir ;  and  she  presently  asked 
herself,  "  Why  does  not  Ciprina  come  tome,  if 
only  for  a  moment  ? — why  does  she  not  send  some 
message  to  prove  that  she  remembers  the  pledge 
she  gave  me  last  night  that  she  would  never  betray 
me,  but  that  if  I  were  guilty  she  would  do  all  she 
could  to  shield  and  protect  me  P  Is  it  possible 
that  her  sentiments  can  be  changing  ?  Ah  !  per- 
haps Edgar  Marcellin  may  have  recovered  tbe 
faculty  of  speech  ?— and  who  can  tell  what  things 
he  may  have  been  enabled  to  reveal  to  the  ears  of 
Ciprma  ?  Ah  !  fool  that  I  was  not  to  have  been 
ere  now  upon  the  watch  !  Just  heaven  !  is  mine 
a  predicament  which  can  aiford  to  throw  away  a 
single  chance  or  lose  the  slightest  favourable  opp  jr- 
tunity  ?" 

Lucreiia  di  Mirano  quitted  the  boudoir ;  and 
passing  out  upon  the  landing,  descended  that  pri- 
vate ataircase  which  his  already  been  several  times 
mentioned  in  the  course  of  this 


reaching  the  vestibule  at  the  bottom,  the  Mar- 
chioness passed  out  into  the  stable-yard.  If  she 
bad  been  observed  by  any  menial,  she  would  have 
pretended  that  she  came  to  sea  and  caress  her 
favourite  horse  :  but  as  no  one  saw  her,  she  bsnt 
her  steps  rapidly  towards  a  little  low  door  deeply 
set  in  the  solid  brickwork  forming  the  basement- 
part  of  the  mansion.  A  key  which  she  had  in 
readiness  at  ODca  opened  the  doar:—ahe  closed  it 
behind  her,  and  began  ascending  a  spiral  stone 
staircase  leading  upward  in  a  circular  form  like 
'■  the  steps  in  a  church-steeple.  And  now  in  a  few 
I  minutes  the  Marchioness  di  Mirano  reached  that 
narrow  passage  which  existed  in  the  thickness  of 
one  of  the  partition  walls.  No  light  could  pene- 
trate into  that  place,  and  Lucrezia  had  brought  no 
lamp :  but  she  cautiously  groped  her  way.  She 
bad  occasionally  visited  tbe  mysterious  corridor 
through  curiosity,  and  she  could  therefore  eitimata 
its  length.  She  knew  there  was  no  danger  of 
stumbling  over  any  o'oject  or  encountering  any 
obstacle :  but  the  great  point  of  requisite  caution 
was  to  avoid  coming  noisily  in  contact  with  the 
wainscot-uoor  at  the  extremity.  Lucrezia  there° 
fore  felt  her  way  with  the  utmost  carefulness;  and 
presently  ber  band  gently  eucouotered  the  wooden 
barrier  which  closed  the  passage  at  that  farther 
end. 

Lucrezia  listened  against  the  door ;  and  just  at 
that  moment  she  heard  Ciprina  bidding  Antonia 
leave  the  suite  of  apartments  for  the  present,  and 
only  return  when  she  should  bear  the  summons  of 
the  bell.  Then  the  Marchioness  heard  the  outer 
door  close:  she  heard  Ukewisa  Ciprina  lock  it 
inside. 

"  She  is  determined  to  be  altogether  alone  with 
the  invalid,"  thought  the  Marchioness  to  herself 
"  Perhaps  they  are  about  to  converse  together  P— 
and  she  seeks  to  render  the  place  secure  agaioet 
eavesdroppers  ?     Ah,  well  !   we  shall  see  !" 

The  Marchioness  beard  Ciprina  recross  the  ante- 
chamber from  the  door  which  she  had  just  been 
fastening,  and  penetrate  into  the  boudoir.  Then 
all  was  silent.  Vainly  did  Lucrezia  listen  with 
suspended  breath:  she  could  not  catch  the  slightest 
tone  of  a  human  voice. 

"  Ah  !"  she  thought  within  herself,  in  o  humour 
of  bitterest  vexation,  "  if  they  be  in  the  innermost 
room  together,  I  may  fruitlessly  tarry  here  tu 
listen  !  Dare  I  open  this  door  ?  The  attempt 
will  be  desperate  !  — it  may  lead  to  discovery  ! 
And  yet  there  is  no  alternative  !" 

Having  come  to  this  decision,  the  Marchioness 
cautiously  felt  for  an  iron  knob  which  she  knew  to 
constitute  a  communication  with  a  secret  spring  ; 
and  the  door  at  once  yielded  to  its  influence, 
opening  slightly  inward.  Again  the  Marchioness 
listened  with  suspended  breath.  2fow  she  did 
catch  the  sound  of  a  human  voice— ^nd  she  recog- 
nised it  to  be  Ciprina's.  Then  Edgar  Manwilin 
spoke  :  but  still  Lucrezia  di  Mirano  was  too  far 
off  to  catch  the  sense  of  what  was  said  by  either. 

"  They  are  in  one  of  the  farther  rooms  !"  she 
thought  to  herself ;  "  and  it  is  not  from  thii  point 
that  I  shall  be  enabled  to  overbear  anything!  A 
still  bolder  step  than  that  of  opening  the  door 
must  be  taken  !" 

And  now  the  Marchioness  opened  the  secret 
door  to  its  full  width  :  and  stealing  across  tbe 
threshold,  she  entered  the  ante-chamber.     Thenca 
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«he  paeaed  into  the  boudoir  ;  and  here  she  paused 
to  listen.  Everything'  that  was  taking  place 
tween  Edgar  MarceJlin  and  Ciprina  was 
plainly  audible  ;  and  Lucrezia — riveted  to  the 
epot  close  by  the  threshold  of  the  boudoir's  inner 
dnor— drank  in  the  whole  discourse.  She  judged 
from  Bomething  which  Ciprina  said,  that  the 
young  lady  did  indeed  mean  to  keep  her  promise 
and  do  the  best  sho  could  to  shield  her  ;  and  for  a 
moment  Lucrezia  experienced  a  feeling  of  relief. 
But  then  the  next  instant  Edgar  Mareellin  proved 
by  his  own  escitfH  language  that  he  himself  was 
implacable  ;  and  Lucrezia's  blood  ran  cold  with 
horror.  Then  Mareellin  soon  began  to  enter  on 
those  explanations  which  we  have  already  laid  be- 
fore our  readers.  Lucrezia  listened  with  increas- 
ing wonderment,  horror,  and  dread  :  for  she  now 
for  the  6r8t  tiofe  learnt  that  she  had  been  all  along 
suspected  by  Lisetta.  Yes  !  and  she  now  learnt 
too  the  nature  and  variety  of  the  proofs  which 
had  been  gathered  against  her  :  but  there  was 
again  a  momentary  sensation  of  relief  on  hearing 
ic  admitted  by  Edgar  Mareellin  that  these  proofs 
were  insufficient  to  condemn  her  in  the  presence 
cf  a  tribunal  of  justice.  She  heard  on  to  the  end, 
— down  to  the  point  where  Mareellin  left  off 
speaking  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  chapter. 
Yes  —  and  the  young  Frenchman's  last  words 
struck  with  the  violence  of  a  blow  upon  her 
heart  ;  for  he  had  declared  that  the  day  mxLst  in- 
evitahly  come  token  retribution  should  overtake 
the  murderess  ! 

And  all  the  time  that  Edgar  was  giving  hia  ex- 
planations to  Ciprina,  did  Lucrezia  di  Mirano  re- 
main a  listener  in  that,  boudoir.  She  was  riveted 
to  the  spot :— but  how  manifold  were  the  transi- 
tions of  strong  feelings  and  emotions  which  during 
that  space  she  experienced!  At  length,  so  soon 
as  Ciprina  began  to  bid  Edgar  Mareellin  put  a 
eeal  upon  his  lips  for  the  present,  Lucrezia  glided 
back  again  to  the  secret  door  in  the  wainscot: 
she  closed  that  door — she  groped  her  way  along 
the  darkness  of  the  stone  passage — she  descended 
the  spiral  staircase— and  in  a  few  minutes  she 
regained  her  boudoir,  unperceived  by  a  soul. 
"Now  I  know  everything!'*  she  mentally  ejacu- 

j     lated,  as  she   Hung  herself  upon  a  seat "yes, 

I     everything!     To  what  conclusion   must  I  come  ? 
That   Mareellin   possesses  sufllcient  proofs  to  con- 
:     demn  me  ?  or  that  1  may  take  courage  and   defy 
him  ?     No,  no!  I  have  not  the  power  to  hurl  de- 
1     fiance  at   him !     May  be  not  stand  forward  and 
j     accuse  me    of  having    attempted    his  life?— and 
■      will  not  thH  be  sufficient  to  condemn  me  of   the  ' 
other   crime   likewise  ?      And    then   too,    Ciprina  ' 
I      might  be  won  over  by  Mareellin— she  might  state 
what  took  place  between  herself  and    me    in  the 
j     picture-gallery  :  it  would  be  construed  into  a  com- 
plete admission  of  my    guilt  and  the  deed  would 
be  brought  home  to  me!     Then  what  am  I  to  do? 
!     Can  I  be  safe  while  the^  live?— or  must  they  not 
j     die  in  order  that  J  may  feel  secure  ?" 
I  But  let  us  not  dwell  any  longer  upon  the  medi- 

j  tations  of  the  wretched  woman.  Sudice  it  to  say 
i  that  having  already  taken  the  first  steps  on  tho 
\  pathway  of  crime,  she  found  it  impossible  to  re- 
;      treat — but  on  the  contrary,  that  sho  was  impelled 

I      forward  as  if  by  the  irre8i«tible  neceasity  of  per- 
petrating freah  iniquities   to  conceal  the   former 
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Some  hours  passed  away;  and  Edgar  Marcellia 
slept  calmly  for  a  while  after  that  long  discourse 
with  Ciprina,  and  after  having  somewhat  ex- 
hausted himself  by  the  explanations  he  had  given. 
The  wound,  so  far  as  the  young  lady  could  judge, 
had  a  perfectly  satisfactory  appearance :  and  inas- 
much as  Edgar  had  just  slept  with  so  much  tran- 
quillity, she  thought  that  it  would  be  unnecessary 
to  apply  to  La  Dolfina  for  any  fresh  medicament. 
At  all  events  Ciprina  knew  that  it  was  easy  for 
her  to  slip  forth  at  any  moment  and  visit  the 
wise-woman,  no  matter  at  what  hour  of  the  night 
it  might  be. 

As  she  sat  by  Edgar  Marcellin's  couch,  after  he 
had  awakened  from  this  last  slumber  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  she  could  not  help  feeling  towards 
him  a  degree  of  tenderness  such  as  for  no  other 
person  had  she  ever  experienced.  She  be^an  to 
comprehend  that  it  was  indeed  something  different 
from  the  passions  that  had  hitherto  been  excited 
within  her  bosom, — very  different  likewise  from 
everything  she  had  felt  ot  the  time  when  Edgar 
Mareellin  was  first  clasped  in  her  arms  at  the 
villa  in  the  Vale  of  Arno.  Could  it  be  that  sho 
was  experiencing  the  germs  of  a  pure  and  chaste 
love  for  the  young  Frenchman?  Yes— she  fan- 
cied that  it  must  be  so;  and  as  the  idea  gradually 
expanded  in  her  mind,  it  imparted  a  glow  to  her 
countenance — it  infused  into  her  eyes  a  purer  and 
holier  light  than  had  there  shone  for  a  long  time 
past — and  it  gave  an  ethereal  effect  to  the  other- 
wise sensuous  style  and  voluptuous  character  of 
her  beauty. 

Now,  at  this  interval  of  which  wo  are  speaking, 
Edgar  Mareellin  was  again  endeavouring,  at  Ci- 
prina's  urgent  entreaty,  to  compose  himself  to 
sleep;  fur  sho  knew  well  that  it  was  complete 
mental  tranquillity  that  he  most  required,  and  that 
bis  thoughts  when  awake  must  naturally  pro- 
duce a  pernicious  physical  excitement.  Mareellin 
closed  his  eyes  in  order  to  please  his  tender  and 
affectionate  nurse;  but  at  that  time  ho  had  really, 
no  longer  an  inclination  for  sleep.  He  lay  think-  I 
ing  upon  all  that  had  recently  happened, — won- 
ig  what  course  he  should  have  to  pursue  in 
order  to  bring  the  Marchioness  to  justice,  and 
how  long  it  was  likely  he  should  be  stretched 
pOQ  that  couch.  And  then  he  thought  of  Co- 
mna  Paoli,  the  beautiful  Neapolitan  girl,  who 
ad  won  his  heart,  and  the  death  of  whose  brother 
Giulio  he  had  sworn  to  avenge  !  A  painful  feel- 
ing crept  over  him  as  he  thus  thought  of  Corinna, 
Would  not  Ciprina  claim  his  allegiance  after 
having  ;;aved  his  life?  But  on  the  other  hand, 
was  it  at  all  necessary  that  -he  should  study  th« 
feelings  of  the  woman  whom  he  bad  only  known 
as  a  mistress  and  whom  he  could  look  upon  as  but  ( 
little  better  than  a  courtezan,  in  preference  to  the  ! 
feelings  of  tho  young  girl,  who  was  pure,  chaeto,  1 
and  virtuous?  Nevertheless,  it  did  pain  Edgar  I 
Mareellin  to  reflect  that  the  day  must  come  when  I 
he  should  be  compelled  to  tell  Ciprina  the  truth — 
to  part  from  her  for  ever— and  perhaps  thereby 
to  plunge  a  dagger  into  her  heart. 

While  these  ideas  were  harassing  him,  he 
slowly  opened  bis  eyes  and  looked  up  at  Ciprina. 
Her  own  regards  wore  at  the  moraent  averted 
from  his  countenance :  sho  was  looking  upward  in 
a  species  of  rapture  at  tboso  now  pentimeots 
which  had   been  steiling  into  her  mind.     Never 
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bad  &he  s««me<l  more  admirablj  beautiful  t 
eje«  of  EJgar  Marcellinl — and  he  was  at  the 
meot  struck  b;  the  fact  that  there  was  sometbisg 
ethereal  iu  her  lavelinesa — something  that  denoted 
the  sentiment  iniependent  of  the  sense— the  sub- 
limation ot  fine  feelings  aboTS  a  voluptuous  g 
Dess !  Then  2Iarcellin  a?ain  shut  his  eyes  that  he 
might  give  way  to  his  reflections ;  for  he  could  not 
at  the  moment  address  a  syllable  to  Ciprina  :  he 
felt  that  if  be  did,  he  should  inevitably  betray  to 
her  the  thoughts  that  were  passing  in  bis  mind. 
Edgar  was  a  thorough  man  of  the  world,  and  un 
derstood  well  the  human  heart.  What,  he  asked 
himself,  could  have  given  Ciprina  that  aspect  for  a 
moment  ?  Did  he  not  know  that  she  was 
nature  luxuriously  sensuous  ? — how  then  did  her 
features  shine  with  the  radiance  of  a  chaste  and 
holy  light  at  that  instant  ?  A  little  meditation 
toon  enabled  him  to  solve  the  mystery.  Ciprina 
was  learning  to  love  him  with  a  feeling  that  was 
new  to  herself !— loving  him  aa  one  whom  she  had 
rescued  from  death — raised  np  as  it  were  from  the 
on  whom  therefore  she  would  have  an 
claim  for  the  rest  of  his  existence  I 
These  reflections  troubled  Edgar  MsrceUin,  and 
he  saw  that  when  the  time  ^r  explanations  should 
come,  the  task  would  prove  even  mope  painful 
than  he  had  at  first  anticipated. 

But  let  us  pursue  the  thread  of  our  narrative. 
It  was  near  midnight — and  still  Ciprina  sat  by 
the  couch  of  the  patient.  Antonis  had  long  be- 
fore been  dismissed  to  her  own  chamber ;  and 
therefore  the  cuter  door  of  Ciprina's  suite  of 
rooms  was  carefully  secured.  Edgar  i£ai«ellin — 
who  for  the  last  two  or  three  boors  had  sot  been 
able  to  close  bis  eyes  in  slumber  again,  on  account 
of  the  thoughts  that  were  occupying  him— had 
nevertheless  pretended  all  this  while  to  be  asleep. 
He  now  slowly  opened  his  eyes,  and  he  perceived 
that  Ciprina's  lids  were  drooping  heavily  and  that 
her  head  was  reclining  upon  her  bosom,  as  if  she 
were  yielding  to  the  irresistible  influence  of  drowsi- 
ness. But  all  in  a  moment  she  started,  with  that 
instinctive  feeling  which  makes  the  watcher  aware 
that  the  sick  one  who  is  watched  is  looking  up 
from  the  pillow: — and  now  Cipnna  bent  her  re- 
gards all  luminous  with  love  upon  Edgar  Marcellin. 
"  Tou  have  had  a  long  sleep,"  she  said,  in  her 
most  gentle  accents  :  "  may  I  hope  that  it  has 
been  refreshing  ?" 

"Yes,  Ciprina,"  he  murmured:  "  I  feel  now  so 
much  better— you  know  not  how  much  better  I 
feel !  And  in  a  very  few  minutes  I  shall  sink  oS 
into  slumber  again         " 

"  Oh,  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  you  speak  thus 
hopefully!"  murmured  Ciprina. 

''But  you,  my  kind  and  aSectionata  nurse," 
said  Marcellin  ;  '*'  yoa  must  stand  in  need  of  rest  t 
Oh !  I  am  sure  you  must  !  Pray  do  not  tell  me 
that  it  is  otherwise,  Ciprina !  Do  I  not  know 
that  the  whule  of  last  night  was  a  sleepless  one 
for  yon  ?^-do  I  not  know  likewise  that  through- 
out this  day  you  have  been  harassed  on  my  ac- 
count t  In  short,  Ciprina,  you  must  be  ready  to 
sink  with  weariness  j  and  if  you  pass  this  night 
without  an  hour's  repose  or  rest,  your  strength 

will  fail  yoB " 

"  Oh,  fear  not  that  it  wili  be  so  i**  exclaimed 
Ciprina.  "  So  long  as  it  is  necessary  to  watch  by 
your  couch,  will  my  energies  endure " 


"  ;So,  my  kind  friend,"  interrupted  Marcellio, 
"it  is  now  my  turn  to  say  that  it  is  not  so!  I 
know  what  your  inclination  is:  but  your  physical 
power  is  another  thing.  I  beseech  you,  Ciprina, 
to  take  at  least  a  few  hours  of  repose!  If  yoa 
were  to  be  enfeebled  by  these  vigils— if  yoa  wer» 
to  be  thrown  upon  a  bed  of  sickness- who  would 
attend  upon  me  f" 

Ciprina  was  struck  by  the  truth  conveyed  by 
this  question ;  and  she  murmured  to  herself^ 
"  Tes,  indeed  '.  if  I  were  prostrated  by  exhaustion, 
who  would  minister  unto  hiui.° — who  would  pro- 
tect him  f  Would  he  not  fall  an  easy  victim  to 
the  dagger  or  the  poison  of  that  vile  woman  if 
she  thought  fit  to  make  another  attempt  upon  his 
life?" 

"  Believe  me,  dear  Ciprina,''  said  Mucellin, 
urgently  and  entreatingly,  "  you  may  in  all  safety 
retire  for  a  few  hours  !  Slumber  will  soon  settle 
again  upon  my  own  eyelids;  and  indeed  my  mind 
will  become  all  the  more  tranquil  if  I  know  that 
you  are  not  exhausting  yoorsetf  on  my  account.** 
'■  Well  then,  Edgar,"  answered  the  young  lady, 
"  I  will  do  as  yoa  desire.  I  shall  withdraw  into 
the  adjacent  chamber,  and  there  repose  for  a  few 
hours.  But  here  is  your  cooling  beverage- here 
too  is  a  bell  which  I  place  at  your  bedside— and 
you  will  be  sure  to  ring  it  if  you  require  any. 
thing.  And  now  compoee  yourself  to  sleep 
again." 

Ciprina  bent  down  and  kissed  her  patient's 
brow.  She  had  several  times  before  bestowed 
kisses  upon  him  since  he  lay  stretched  on  that 
couch ;  but  those  were  always  on  the  lips.  Som, 
as  we  have  said,  it  was  on  the  forehead  that  the 
caress  was  imprinted ;  and  the  circumstance  was 
Edgar's  mind  a  corroboration  of  the  idea  which 
he  had  formed  in  respect  to  the  refined  sentiment 
that  Ciprina  was  entectaining  towards  hiu. 

The  young  lady  filled  a  tumbler  with  lemonade 
—she  also  placed  a  little  silver  bell  on  the  table 
by  the  side  of  Edgar's  couch :  she  then  withdrew 
into  the  next  room,  leaving  the  door  of  eommu. 
nication  partly  open,  so  that  she  could  not  possibly 
fail  to  hear  the  summons  of  that  bell.  We  must 
observe  that  the  chamber  occupied  by  Edgar  Mar. 
celUn  WM  the  fourth  or  innermost  one  of  the 
suite— while  that  into  which  Ciprina  now  retired 
was  consequently  the  third.  Xeit  came  the 
boudoir,  or  elegantly  furnished  sitting-room  ;  and 
then  the  ante-chamber.  Tne  reader  will  be 
pleased  to  bear  these  circumstances  in  mind. 

It  was  in  the  chamber  to  which  Ciprina  had 
now  withdrawn,  that  she  had  suspended  the  por- 
trait of  Lucrexia  Borgia.  As  she  disapparelled 
herself,  she  contemplated  that  portrait,  thus  apos- 
trophizing it  in  her  thoughts: — "  If  by  any  acci- 
dent, means,  or  chance,  she  of  whom  thoa  wast 
the  prototype  were  to  penetrate  into 
with  iniquitous  design,  she  would 
horror  on  beholding  thee!  Be  tt 
unto  me,  as  well  as  unto  him  over  whom  I  watch, 
— be  thou  a  talisaian  and  a  protection !— for  it 
was  for  this  purpose  that  I  brought  thee  hither 
and  placed  thee  there !" 

Having  disapparelled  herself,  Ciprina  combed 
out  the  long  luxuriant  masses  of  her  raven  hair; 
and  when  her  night-toilet  was  completed,  she  en- 
tered her  bed.  Sbs  knew  that  i:  she  only  slept 
thus  for  a  single  hour  it  would  be  more  refreshing 
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•nd  invigorating  than  if  she  threw   herself  with  |  ghosi 
■11  her  clothes  on  upon   the  couch  and  so  slept  for  I  ment 
hours.     She  was  indeed  greatly    exhausted  :    her  '  pour( 
mind  had  been  harassed  as  much  as  her  frai 
was   wearied ;    and   thus  mentally  and  physically 
she  stood  in  need  of  repose.     Confident  that  the 
suite    of    apartments    was     secured    against 
danger— or  at  least   suspecting  not  the  existence 
of  any  secret    means    of  access   thereto— Ciprina 
yielded  to  the  influence  of  slumber;  and  in  a  few 
minutes  sleep  weighed  down  her  eyelids. 

It  was  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when 
the  secret  door  in  the  wainscot  of  the  ante< 
chamber  opened  upon  its  noiseless  hinges ;  and 
the  Marchioness  of  Mirano  appeared  upon  the 
threshold.  Her  golden  auburn  hair  was  all  float- 
ing in  wild  disorder  over  her  shoulders  of  snowy 
whiteness;  and  there  was  a  sinister  light  in  her 
blue  eyes— a  dead  pallor  upon  her  countenance— 
an  ashy  whiteness  upon  the  lips,  which  were  not 
however  compressed,  but  were  somewhat  apart, 
thus  indicating  the  suspenseful  anxiety  of  her 
mind  lest  she  should  experience  any  interruption 
in  the  work  which  she  had  in  hand.  And  between 
those  ashy  lips  gleamed  those  teeth  the  vivid 
whiteness  of  which,  at  other  times  so  exquisite  an 
accessory  to  the  lady's  beauty,  now  rendered  her 
countenance  all  the  more  ghastly  ia  its  expres- 
eion. 

Slowly  did  that  secret  door  open;  and  Lucrezia 
Mirano,  placing  the  lamp  which  she  carried  in  a 
niche  in  the  passage-wall,  peeped  cautiously 
the  ante-chamber.  No  one  was  there.  A  second 
glance  showed  her  that  the  door  leading 
boudoir  stood  ajar.  With  noiseless  steps  she 
crossed  the  ante-chamber — she  approached  that 
door— she  peeped  into  the  adjoining  apartment- 
and  this  was  also  unoccupied.  For  several  m 
nutes  the  Marchioness  listened:  all  was  still  in  the 
chambers  that  lay  beyond  :  no  sound  of  a  human 
voice  met  her  ears.  She  traversed  the  boudoir  ; 
and  now  she  began  very  gently  and  cautiously  to 
push  open  the  door  (which  had  likewise  stood  ajar) 
of  the  adjoining  chamber.  AVhen  it  was  opened 
sufficiently  wide  enough  for  the  Marchioness  to 
look  into  that  room,  she  beheld  Ciprina  lying  in 
the  bed,  with  her  eyelids  closed,  and  her  respira- 
tion indicating  that  she  slept.  A  smile  of  fiendish 
satisfaction  now  appeared  on  the  countenance  of 
the  M'nrchioness;  her  lips  wavered  for  a  moment 
— it  vtas  because  she  was  murmuring  to  herself, 
"Everything  is  favourable  !" 

But  still  she  remained  standing  for  three  or 
four  minutes  at  the  doorway  to  assure  herself  that 
Ciprina  slept.  A  lamp  was  burning  upon  a  table: 
and  the  Marchioness  kept  her  eyes  riveted  upon 
the  young  lady.  The  light  of  that  lamp  was  shed 
fully  upon  Ciprina's  countenance,  which  remained 
placid  and  tranquil  as  is  the  case  when  one  is 
sleeping  serenely.  Her  bosom  was  bare ;  one 
beautiful  hand  lay  upon  the  glowing  bust ;  and 
the  arm  being  likewise  bare,  revealed  its  exquisite 
modelling.  The  entire  posture  was  that  of  the 
complete  self-abandonment  of  slumber ;  and  no 
doubt  was  left  ia  the  mind  of  the  Marchioness  but 
that  Ciprina  slept. 

There  was  a  tumbler  half-filled  with  some  re- 
freshing beverage  on  the  table  near  Ciprina's  bed  : 
and  towards  that  table  did  the  Marchioness  di  Mi- 
rano now  slowly  advance,  gliding  noiseless  aa  a 


Then  from  beneath  the  folds  of  her  gar. 
ments  she  drew  forth  a  small  phial;  and  she 
poured  two  or  three  drops  of  its  contents  into  the 
tumbler.  Whether  it  were  that  she  fancied  that 
she  had  poured  out  too  much  and  that  the  beve- 
rage might  become  turbid  with  the  effect  of  those 
few  drops — or  whether  it  were  to  estimate  that 
she  had  poured  sudicient  in  proportion  with  the 
liquid  that  was  previously  in  tlie  glass — we  cannot 
precisely  say.  Certain  however  it  was  that  the 
Marchioness  took  up  the  tumbler  and  was  about 
to  bold  it  closer  to  the  light,  when  at  that  moment 
she  caught  sight  of  the  eyes  of  Lucrezia  Borgia 
looking  down  upon  her  from  the  canvass  suspended 
to  the  wall,  lucrezia  di  Mirano  started  with 
sudden  horror  and  affright ;  for  little  indeed  had 
she  expected  to  encounter  the  portrait  there  !  She 
had  not  even  recollected  her  urgent  request  of  the 
preceding  night  that  Ciprina  would  remove  that 
portrait  from  the  picture-gallery  !      And  now  she 


ily  started,  but  a  cry  ] 


to  the 


very 


edge  of  her  lips  — to  the  very  tip  of  her  tongue,- 
and  it  vvas  a  marvel  that  she  was  enabled  to  catch 
it  back,  as  it  were,  ere  it  pealed  forth.  Yet  in 
this  she  succeeded  :  for  all  in  a  moment  she  felt  a 
keen  vivid  sense  of  the  predicament  in  which  she 
was  placed. 

That  start  however  was  sufficient  to  arouse 
Ciprina  into  completest  wakefulness :  she  opened 
her  eyes  —  but  she  closed  them  again  as  quick 
the  lids  themselves  could  twinkle;  for  she 
beheld  and  recognised  the  Marchioness!  And 
here,  on  Ciprina's  part,  was  an  evidence  of  self- 
possession  momentarily  asserted,  as  great  as  that 
which  almost  at  the  same  instant  enabled  the 
Marchioness  to  keep  back  the  scream  which  had 
risen  to  the  very  brim  of  her  lips. 

Notwithstanding  the  immensity  of  the  impres- 
sion made  upon  the  mind  of  Lucrexia  Mirano  by 
finding  herself  suddenly  confronted  as  it  were  by 
the  portrait  of  lucrezia  Borgia,  she  quickly  re- 
covered her  fortitude  :  and  it  was  with  a  deep 
concentrated  bitterness  of  soul  that  she  mentally 
ejaculated,  ''  Ah  !  if  it  indeed  be  my  destiny  to 
follow  that  which  was  thine,  O  my  prototype  !  it 
shall  be  accomplished  !  Perish  every  other  con- 
tion  than  that  of  sweeping  all  obstacles  from 
my  path  !" 

And   while   these  terrible  and  wild  ideas  were 
weeping   through   Lucrezia    Mirano's    mind,   she 
lung  a  look   upon  Ciprina  :  but  this  young  lady 
still  seemed  sleeping  profoundly.    Having  replaced 
the  tumbler  upon  the  table,  the  Marchioness  poured 
few  drops    from   the  phial  into  the  decanter  of 
Lter  which  stood  upon  the  toilet-table  ;  and  then 
she  again  glanced  towards  the  couch  to  assure  her- 
self  that  Ciprina   slept.      Still    confident   on   this 
:,  the  Marchioness  now  peeped  into  the  adja- 
room  ;  and  there  she  beheld  Edgar  Marcellia 
stretched  in  the  bed  that  was  there;  and  she  mur- 
mured  to    herself,  "  Se  likewise  is  sleeping  pro- 
foundly !" 

the  same  moment  Ciprina  was  saying  to  her 

sif,  "  It  is  not  with  the  dagger  the  wretched 

murderess  is    now    working  !— it   is    with    subtle 

poison  !     1  will  remain  silent  and  tranquil,  that  I 

IT  the  better  fathom  all  her  proceedings  !" 

Being    thus  confident  that  no  deed  of  violeneo 

ks  meditated   immediately  and  at  once  against 

Edgar    Marcellin,    Ciprina    was    not    very  mucn 
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alarmed  vhen  she  found  Lucrezia  ilirano  remain-  i 
ing  for  three  or  four  minutes  in  the  af^joining 
chamber.  Besides,  all  was  perfectly  still  therein  : 
there  was  no  sudden  movement  as  if  a  murderous 
blow  were  dealt ;  but  the  serpent  was  evidently 
glidinjj  noiselessly  about,  infusing  its  venom  into 
every  vessel  containing  a  beverage  likely  to  be  ap. 
plied  to  human  lips.  At  length  the  Marchioness 
di  Mirano  came  forth  from  the  inner  chamber  : 
she  dung  another  passing  look  upon  Ciprina,  who 
continued  to  simulate  the  profoundest  sleep  ;  and  i 
likewise  having  darted  a  last  shuddering  glance  { 
at  the  portrait  of  Lucrezia  Borgia,  Lucrezia  Ili- 
rano proceeded  into  the  boudoir.  Then,  light  as  a  ' 
snow-flake  falling  upon  the  earth  —  light  as  a  1 
feather  sinking  upon  the  grass — did  Ciprina  de-  ' 
scend  from  her  couch.  The  Marchioness  had  left 
the  door  ajar,  just  as  she  had  found  it:  Ciprina 
was  therefore  enabled  at  once  to  follow  Lucrezia  I 
with  her  looks.  Sbe  saw  her  traverse  the  boudoir 
and  enter  the  ante.room.  Across  the  boudoir  now  ] 
glided  Ciprina  likewise, — thus  unseen  and  noise- 
lessly following  in  the  track  of  the  vile  woman 
who  was  departing.  A  peep  from  the  next  half-  | 
open  door — and  what  did  Ciprina  behold  ?  The  i 
Marchioness  disappearing  through  the  wainscot 
of  the  ante-chamber — and  that  wainscot  instan-  j 
taneouely  becoming  whole  in  substance,  level  in  | 
surface,  and  uniform  in  aspect  as  Ciprina  had  ever  j 
known  it  to  be ! 

Could  she  believe  her  own  vision  f  She  drew 
her  hand  across  her  eyes.  Had  she  been  dream-  ' 
ing  ?  bad  sbe  been  following  a  phantom  of  the 
imagination  f  No!— her  mind  was  too  deeply  im. 
pressed  with  the  conviction  of  the  reality  of  it 
all !  And  now,  therefore,  in  a  moment  did  the 
suspicion  of  a  secret  door  flash  to  Ciprina's  brain  1 
Yes  — this  must  be  the  solution  of  the  mystery  ! 
A  cold  shudder  swept  throughout  the  young  lady's 
torm— a  glacial  chill  seemed  to  strike  to  her  heart, 
as  sbe  thought  within  herself,  "  At  the  very  mo- 
ment when  I  deemed  myself  secure,  peril  the 
most  tremendous  was  hovering  around  me  I" 

Ciprina  sprang  forward  into  the  ante-chamber, 
and  pressed  her  bands  hard  agaiost  that  part  of 
the  wainscot  which  she  bad  seen  close  behind  the 
Marchioness  a  few  moments  before :  but  she  met 
with  a  complete  resistance — nothing  yielded  to  her 
touch.  Ihen  she  hastily  placed  a  chair  in  a  slant-  ' 
ing  position  against  that  part  of  the  wainscot,  so 
that  if  the  door  were  again  opened  inward,  the 
chair  might  fall  in   the  same  direction.     All  this 

on  Ciprioa's  part:  but  now  she  suddenly  regained 
hpr  tortitude — and  she  mentally  ejaculated,  '"  In- 
sensate that  I  am !  Lucrezia  will  not  return  to 
these  rooms  this  night !  The  murderess  thinks 
that  her  work  is  done,  and  that  she  will  never 
again  behold  either  Edgar  or  myself  in  the  land 

of  the  living  ! Bat  let  me  see  if  Edgar  still  j 

Bleeps !" 

Ciprina,  judging  from  what  had  taken  place  in 
n  chamber,  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  (hat 
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and  tumbler  in  Edgar's  room 


I  likewise  poisoned.     Sbe  therefore  now  gli 
with   her  swift  but  noiseless  naked  feet,  through  j 
the  apartments  to  the  innermost  one  of  all. 

"Ah,  Ciprina,  have  I  disturbed  you  ?"  inquired  ; 
Waicellin,  who  at  that  very  instant  was  replacing  | 
»  tambler  upon  the  table  by  the  side  of  his  couch,  j 


*'  Just  heaven  !  what  have  you  done  ?"  ejacu- 
lated—or rather  shrieked  forth  Ciprina,  as  aha 
rushed  forward,  for  she  saw  that  the  tumbler  waa 
half  empty. 

"  ^Vhat  have  I  done?"  exclaimed  Marcellin, 
looking  bewildered  and  aghast.  "  I  woke  up — I 
felt  athirst— you  yourself  filled  that  tumbler  with 
the  lemonade " 

"  Oh,  wretch !  wretch !"  cried  Ciprina,  thus 
alluding  to  the  Marchioness.  "  There  is  death  in 
that  glass  !— death,  E  Igar !— death !" 

"My  God,  Ciprina!  what  have  you  doner'* 
cried  the  invalid,  raising  himself  up  to  a  sitting 
posture  in  the  couch. 

"Oh,  heaven  be  thanked!  I  remember!  Ira* 
member !"— and  now  Ciprina  flew  wildly  away 
into  the  adjacent  room. 

In  two  or  three  moments  she  returned,  bearing 
a  phial  in  her  hand  ;  and  she  exclaimed,  "  Drinks 
Eigar  !  delay  not !  For  heaven's  sake  let  me 
pour  three  or  four  drops  down  your  throat !" 

"  Ciprina,  you  frighten  me  !"  ejaculated  Mar- 
cellin.  "  Xo  !  no  !"— and  he  repulsed  her.  "  I 
will  not  allow  a  single  drop         " 

"  Insensate  !  you  are  poisoned!"  cried  Ciprina, 
vehemently. 

"  My  GJod  ! — and  you  tell  me  so  ?"  exclaimed 
Marcellin.  "  Oh  !  what  a  house  of  infamy  ia 
this  !  But  'twas  you,  Ciprina — 'twas  you  that 
prepared  the  lemonade  ! — 'twas  you  yourself  that 
poured  it  out !" 

"  Ab,  my  God  !"  shrieked  the  wretched  young 
lody  ;  "  he  believes  that  it  is  I  who  have  poisoned 
him  !  But  Ah  !"  she  abruptly  ejaculated,  "  1 
know  what  to  do!" 

She  then  snatched  up  the  tumbler  from  the 
table,  and  she  poured  the  remainder  of  its  c  intents 
down  her  throat.  .  But  all  this  was  accompanied 
by  a  wildncss,  a  vehemence,  and  a  passion  which 
were  only  too  well  calculated  to  bewilder  Edgar 
Marcellin's  mind  with  misgivingj  and  suspi- 
cions. 

"  Just  heaven  !"  be  exclaimed,  "  in  her  remorso 
sbe  has  poisoned  herself!     Wretched  girl •" 

"  Yes,  yes— I  am  poisoned,  Edgar  !"  ejaculated 
Ciprina, — "  as  you  also  are  poisoned  !  Therefore 
if  we  die  we  shall  die  together  !— though,  as  I  have 
a  soul  to  be  saved  it  was  not  I  who  mixed  the 
poison  in  that  glass  !  But  we  will  live  ! — yes,  we 
will  both  live  !     And  behold  how  !" 

Sbe  placed  the  phial  to  her  lips  and  swallowed 
a  few  drops  of  its  contents  :  then  presenting  the 
bottle  to  Edgar,  she  exclaimed,  "  Tois  is  an  anti- 
dote !      For  heaven's    sake  delay  not   in  taking 

Msrcellin,  though  still  terribly  bewildered, 
nevertheless  now  suffered  Ciprina  to  have  her  own 
way ;  and  she  accordingly  poured  some  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  phial  down  his  throat.  She  imme- 
diately appeared  to  breathe  more  freely — a  change 
took  place  in  her  looks — they  lost  all  their  wild- 
ness— an  expression  of  serene  confidence  succeeded 
to  the  horrified  aspect  her  features  had  so  recently 
worn — and  she  said,  "  We  are  now  both  saved, 
Edgar." 
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CHAPIEE  Vm. 

TKK   APPOIXTMENT  AT   THE  VllJ-t. 

Maecelliit  sack  back  upon  his  pillow,  almost 
completelj  exhausted  by  the  terrific  excitement 
through  which  he  had  been  hurried  as  if  on  the 
wildly-flapping  wing  of  the  hurricane.  But  be 
now  caught  somewhat  of  that  feeling  of  confi- 
dence which  Ciprina  herself  evidently  expe- 
rienced ;  he  began  to  think  that  something  ter- 
rible, but  aa  yet  utterly  unknown  to  himself,  must 
have  occurred,  and  that  be  had  harboured  the 
most  injurious  suspicions  against  Ciprina. 

"Tell  me,"  he  said,  "  what  is  it  that  has  hap- 
pened ?" 

"  We  have  both  incurred  the  most  fearful  dan. 
gers,"  answered  Ciprina.  "  Tiiat  fiend  in  human 
shape,  Luccezia  Mirano '* 

"  Ah  !  is  it  possible,'*  ejaculated  Edgar,  "  that 
this  demoness  has  again " 

"  Yes— she  has  again  sought  and  found  oppor- 
tunities of  pursuing  her  terrible  machinations," 
continued  Ciprina  ;  "  but  heaven  be  thanked  ! 
they  have  been  frustrated..  Ah  !  fortunate  was  it 
that  I  placed  in  the  adjoining  chamber  the  por- 
trait of  her  prototype  Lucrezia  Borgia  !  It  must 
have  been  some  sadden  movement  which  she  made 
— or  else  some  ejaculation  from  her  lips — I  know 
not  which— that  startled  me  up  into  a  condi- 
tion of  completest  wakefulness  ;  and  then " 

"  But  Ob,  Ciprina  !"  asked  Edgar,  "  how  was  it 
possible  that  she  could  have  found  her  way  into 
your  apartments  ?  Do  you  not  think  that  it  was 
some  terrible  hallucination  ?" 

"  Ah,  no  !  it  was  a  frightful  reality,"  rejoined 
Ciprinn.  '■  There  is  a  secret  means  of  access  to 
the  aute-cbamber — I  saw  the  wainscot  close  be- 
hind that  vile  woman " 

"  Oh,  Ciprina  !"  murmured  Edgar,  "  neither 
you  nor  I  are  safe  within  these  walls !" 

"  Fear  not,"  interrupted  the  young  lady,  with  a 
voice  and  look  that  were  both  decisively  firm.  '•  I 
will  bailie  her  in  all  her  arts— I  will  defeat  her  in 
all  her  projects ■" 

"  Better  seek  the  authorities  of  justice  at  once  !" 
ejaculated  Marcellin  passionately, 

"  >'o,"  answered  Ciprina,  for  a  moment  speak- 
ing and  looking  with  the  same  decisive  firmness  as 
before — and  then  hastily  adding,  "  jSTo — not  yet  ! 
— such  a  course  will  not  be  politic  !  Wo  must  have 

better  proofs  than  those  which  we  possess " 

'"And  what  better  proof,"  demanded  Edgar, 
^  than  that  she  dealt  me  the  blow  which  has  pros- 
trate.! u^-  here  ?" 

"  And  what  if  she  were  to  allege,"  asked  Ci- 
prina, "  that  she  met  in  the  picture-gallery  a  man 
whom  she  took  to  be  a  robber,  and  that  she 
etabbed  him,  believing  that  it  was  in  self- 
defence  ?" 

"  Then  denounce  her  as  a  poisoner  !"  inter- 
jected Marcellin  with  inoreasing  vehemence.  "  You 
yourself  have  beheld  enough  this  night " 

"  Tranquillize  yourself — or  excitemen;  will  kill 
you,"  interrupted  Ciprina  impressively.  "  No- 
thing  that  you  suggest  can  I  now  do.  If  I  were 
to  proclaim  this  tale  of  poisoning,  I  should  be 
asked  how  you  and  I  escaped " 

"  And  how  did  we  escape  ?"  inquired  Edgar 


with  something  like  feverish  petulance.  "l>j  yoj 
not  possess  an  antidote " 

"  And  whence  c.ime  that  antidote  ?"  said  Ci- 
prina, calmly  and  quietly.  "  From  the  bands  of  a 
woman  whom  I  would  not  have  it  generally  known 
that  I  had  visited.  I  am  alluding  to  La  Dolfina, 
to  whose  house  in  the  middle  of  the  night  I  went, 
as  I  have  before  told  you,  to  procure  medicaments 
for  yourself.  She  it  was  who  gave  me  the  anti- 
dote. There  seemed  to  be  something  like  the  force 
of  propheov  itself  in  her  words " 

"  Ab,  Ciprina !"  said  Marcellin,  speaking  in  a 
voice  tU'at  was  feeble  from  exhaustion  and  tremu- 
lous with  emotion,  "all  that  you  have  just  been 
telling  me,  reminds  me  of  the  many  things  you 
have  done  on  my  behalf;  and  the  very  danger  you 
have  just  now  incurred  of  perishing  by  poison  was 
entailed  upon  you  by  the  circumstance  of  your 
having  thrown  a  protecting  shield  over  me  !  You 
seem  to  be  speaking  to  me  in  an  altered  tone- 
there  is  a  coldness " 

"  Question  mo  not,  Edgar  Marcellin,  on  this 
subject,"  interrupted  Ciprina,  still  firmly  and  yet 
quietly. 

"And  why  not  question  you?"  asked  Marcellin. 
"Think  you  not  that  I  am  interested  in  the  d.- 
meaaour  that  you  display  towards  me?  —  think 
you  that  I  have  no  feeling,  and  that  I  am  not 
disturbed  when  I  see  that  you  are  cold  and  dis. 
tant " 

"S'o— not  cold  and  distant,"  said  Ciprina,  with 
some  little  degree  of  vehemence;  and  then  imme. 
diately  resuming  the  level  quiescence  of  manner 
she  had  been  before  displaying,  she  added,  "  I  am 
not  cold  nor  reserved  ;  and  rest  assured  that  in 
no  single  point  will  my  attentions  be  less  sedu- 
lous or  my  ministrations  less  constant  than  they 
have  hitherto  been.  But  henceforth  you  will  be- 
hold in  me  only  a  nurse  to  attend  upon  you,  and 
a  guardian  to  protect  you  against  danger.  I  now 
comprehend  my  true  pjsition — you  have  made  me 
understand  it— the  lesson  was  a  severe  one — but 
still  it  was  better  that  my  mind  should  be  thuj 
enlightened !" 

"  Good  heavens,  Ciprina !"  ejaculated  EJg  ir 
Marcellin,  "  what  do  you  mean  ?  I  do  not  under- 
stand you !" 

"You  just  now  suspected,"  rsjjined  Ciprina, 
"that  I  was  capable  of  administering  poison  to 

"  Oh !  for  a  word  hastily  spoken,"  ejaculated 
the  invalid,  with  a  true  auguish  depicted  on  his 
countenance,  "you  would  not  bear  rancour  against 

"  Eancour  ?  —  no !  heaven  forbid  1"  answered 
Ciprina.  "  But  that  word  hastily  spoken  was  as 
much  a  sign  to  me  in  respect  to  the  current  of 
your  thoughts,  as  the  straw  which  is  whirled  past 
may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  direction  of 
the  hurricane.  In  short,  Edgar  Marcellin,  you 
have  no  real  confidence  in  me— you  think  so  little 
of  me  that  at  the  very  first  glimpse  of  any  threat- 
ening circumstance  your   suspicion  would   fasten 

itself  upon  me and  1  who  have  done  all  that 

I  can  to  save  you,  and  have  risked  my  own  life 
in  your  behalf!" 

Ciprina  had  not  naturally  much  strength  of 
mind  nor  much  command  over  her  emotions.  Siie 
was  of  too  sensuously  indolent  a  disposition — too 
prone  to  abandon  herself  to  a  voluptuous  languor, 
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to  have  studied  very  much  how  to  discipline  her 
feelings.  From  the  instant  that  she  threw  her 
protecting  shield  over  Edgar  Marcellin  in  the  pic- 
ture-gallery, down  to  the  present  moment  of 
which  we  are  writing,  she  had  exhibited  more 
presence  of  mind,  more  fortitude,  more  deliberate 
firmness,  and  more  energy,  than  ever  she  had  be- 
fore  displayed  in  all  her  life.  But  this  moral 
strength  suddenly  gave  way,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  speech  which  we  have  just  recorded,  Ciprina 
burst  into  tears. 

"Ah,  my  God  !"  exclaimed  Edgar  Marcellin, 
"how  brutal  is  my  conduct  towards  you!  I  who 
owe  you  so  much,  am  acting  as  if  I  were  indebted 
to  you  for  nothing  !     Ob,  Ciprina " 

"  Do  not  excite  yourself,  Edgar,"  sue  mur- 
mured :  and  as  she  sobbed  convulsively  the  heav- 
ings  of  her  bosom  were  visible  to  the  invalid,  so 
that  he  saw  to  what  extent  his  tender  nurse  was 
affected. 

"Nay,  but  I  must  obtain  your  pardon,  Ci- 
prina !"  said  Marcellin.  "  Oh,  for  heaven's  sake 
make  allowance  for  my  condition  at  the  moment ! 
— enervated  and  enfeebled  —  with  scarcely  the 
mental  power  to  form  a  correct  judgment " 

"Ob,  it  is  I  who  have  been  harsh  and  unkind  !" 
sobbed  Ciprina :  "  yes,  it  is  I !  And  it  is  I  there- 
fore, Edgar,  who  beseech  your  forgiveness!" 

Her  head  drooped  towards  his  countenance  :  he 
covered  her  lips  and  her  cheeks  with  kisses — her 
bare  arms  were  thrown  about  his  neck — and  as 
she  pressed  his  head  to  her  bosom,  she  murmured, 
'  Ob,  not  for  worlds,  Edgar,  would  I  do  aught  to 
injure  you!  I  would  sooner  die  than  afflict 
you!" 

"  Dearest,  dearest  Ciprina,"  responded  Mar- 
cellin, "  it  is  bliss  to  be  thus  forgiven  for  the 
hasty  words  that  have  escaped  my  lips  !"— but  as 
be  thus  spoke,  there  was  a  deep  though  unheard 
sigh  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  for  he  was 
stricken  with  remorse  as  he  felt  that  he  was  prov- 
ing perGdious  to  the  image  of  Corinna  Paoli. 

"And  now,  my  dear  Edgar,"  said  Ciprina, 
"  compose  yourself  to  slumber,  if  possible  ;  and  I 
shall  watch  by  your  side  for  the  remainder  of  the 
night.  Ah  !"  she  added,  glancing  at  the  time- 
piece on  the  mantel,  "  it  is  a  quarter  to  two 
o'clock the  morning  is  advancing  !" 

Ciprina  put  on  a  warm  wrapper  ;  and  seating 
herself  in  an  arm-chair  by  the  side  of  Edgar's 
coucb,  she  remained  there  until  it  was  time  to 
give  admission  to  Antonia  between  seven  and 
eight  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

The  whole  of  that  day  passad  without  any  in- 
cident worthy  of  mention.  Ciprina  sought  not 
the  Marchioness — the  Marchioness  sought  not 
her:  and  no  message  was  exchanged  between 
them.  When  evening  came,  Ciprina  said  to  An- 
tonia, "  You  will  sleep  in  the  ante-chamber  to- 
night. Make  up  your  bed  on  a  sofa  against  the 
wainscot-wall  on  the  side  of  the  fire  place.  No 
draught  from  the  door  can  reach  you  there." 

Antonia  obeyed  Ciprina's  instructions,  without 
for  a  moment  suspecting  what  her  object  could 
be— indeed  without  fancying  that  she  had  any 
ulterior  aim  at  all— but  naturally  supposing  that 
it  was  only  that  she  might  be  readily  within  call 
that  she  was  ordered  to  occupy  that  ante-chamber. 
But  this  wag  not  the  only  precaution  which  Ci- 
prina took.     How  could  she  tell  but  that  there 


was  a  secret  means  of  co  umunication  with  every 
one  of  the  rooms  belonging  to  her  suite  ?  She 
did  not  think  it  probable;  but  still  she  was  deter- 
mined to  leave  nothing  to  the  chapter  of  accidents. 
She  therefore  fastened  pieces  of  silken  thread 
along  the  walls  of  the  boudoir,  her  own  chamber, 
and  the  room  occupied  by  Edgar  Marcellin.  These 
threads  communicated  with  another  silken  string, 
which  Ciprina  attached  to  a  bell  which  she  hung 
over  the  head  of  her  own  bed.  Thus  it  was  ut. 
terly  impossible  for  any  one  to  enter  by  a  secret 
door  without  coming  in  contact  with  the  silken 
threads  and  raising  an  alarm.  The  night  however 
passed  without  any  fresh  incident  to  excite  appre- 
hension ;  and  Ciprina— who  had  felt  the  absolute 
necessity  of  taking  two  or  three  hours'  rest— rose 
refreshud  and  invigorated  ;  while  Edgar  Marcellio 
was  progressing  most  favourably. 

In  the  course  of  the  forenoon  of  this  same  day, 
which  was  the  third  since  the  night  when  Edgar 
Marcellin  received  his  wound,  Antonia  brought  the 
intelligence  to  Ciprina  that  the  Marchioness  was 
just  setting  off  for  her  villa  in  the  Vale  of  Arno, 
and  that  she  sent  her  kind  regards  to  the  Sig- 
nora. 

"  Is  there  any  message  to  take  back  ?"  inquired 
Antonia. 

Ciprina  reflected  for  a  moment ;  and  then  she 
said,  "  Nothing,  beyond  the  delivery  of  my  own 
kind  regards  to  her  ladyship." 

"  Do  you  think  that  this  absence,  either  real  or 
pretended,  from  the  mansion,"  inquired  Eigar 
Marcellin,  when  Ciprina  communicated  to  bim 
what  she  had  just  heard, — "  do  you  think  that  it 
portends  some  fresh  machination  ?" 

"  1  know  not  what  to  think,"  answered  Ciprina. 
"  Some  few  days  ago,  if  the  Marchioness  had 
gone  to  her  villa,  I  should  have  said  that  it  was 
tor  some  intrigue  of  gallantry:  but  now  every- 
thing is  changed,  and  every  incident  must  be 
viewed  with  suspicion.  We  will  be  upon  our 
guard.  Open  violence  I  do  not  for  a  moment 
apprehend  :  we  are  like  two  hostile  camps  watch- 
ing each  other  from  a  distance.  As  for  any  new 
attempt  by  the  insidious  means  of  poison,  I 
scarcely  think  that  Lucrezia  will  have  recourse 
thereto.  But  again  I  say  we  shall  be  upon  our 
guard— and  moreover  we  have  the  antidote  !" 

But  here  we  must  take  leave  of  Ciprina  and 
Edgar  Marcellin  for  the  present,  and  we  must 
follow  the  Marchioness  di  Mirano  to  her  beautiful 
villa,  distant  some  few  miles  from  Florence. 
Thither  the  reader  has  been  iniroduced  on  a 
former  occasion;  and  therefore  we  shall  not  be 
compelled  to  interrupt  the  course  of  our  narrative 
for  the  sake  of  much  description.  We  will  at 
once  proceed  to  observe  that  when  the  evening 
came,  Lucrezia  di  Mirano  attired  herself  in  the 
most  elegant  costume,  and  proceeded  to  that  suite 
of  beautifully  furnished  apartments  which  some 
months  back  she  lent  to  Ciprina,  and  whithef 
Edgar  Marcellin  was  introduced  to  the  arms  oi 
that  young  lady  by  the  machinationi  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Qiulio. 

The  particular  apartment  in  which  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Mirano  now  took  her  seat  to  await 
the  arrival  of  some  one  whom  she  expected,  was 
brilliantly  lighted  by  lamps  held  in  the  hands  of 
exquisitely  chiselled  alabaster  statues.  These 
statues,  though  auch   beautiful  specimens   of  the 
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a«-t  were  nevertheless  of  a  Tc 
ponding  with  the  character  of  the  mistress  of  that 
villa  and  the  luxurious  appointments  of  the  room 
itself.  Yel  not  for  a  moment  must  it  be  supposed 
that  there  was  anything  gross  or  indecent  in  re- 
spect either  to  the  statues  or  pictures  that  might 
be  seen  there.  Nothing  of  the  sort.  Those  sta- 
tues and  pictures,  if  beheld  separately  and  indi- 
vidually, in  any  other  mansion,  casino,  or  villa, 
would  not  have  produced  the  least  impression  of 
sensuousness,  so  exquisitely  refined  was  the  subject 
of  each ;  but  it  was  the  general  effect  of  the 
grouping  and  assembling  in  one  room  of  all  these 
works  of  art  which  was  calculated  to  leave  a  cer- 
tain effect  upon  the  mind.  The  table  in  that 
apartment  was  spread  with  a  dessert  of  the  choicest 
wines  and  the  most  luxurious  fruits, —  the  former 
being  the  produce  of  the  richest  and  the  rarest 
vintages,  the  latter  emanating  from  the  well  kept 
hothouses  in  Lucrezia's  own  gardens.  On  one 
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side  of  the  room  there  was  a  purple  velvet  curtain 
suspended  to  a  rod  by  means  of  massive  gilt  rings ; 
and  if  this  curtain  was  drawn  aside,  it  would  dis- 
close a  bed-chamber  as  exquisitely  appointed  as 
the  apartment  to  which  we  have  been  alluding. 

The  reader  will  recollect  that  on  the  night  of 
the  entertainment  at  the  Mirano  mansion  in  Flo- 
rence, the  Marchioness  had  said  to  the  Count  of 
Eamorino,  Minister  of  Police  :  "  On  the  third  day 
hence  I  shall  be  alone  at  my  villa  in  t-he  Yale  of 
Arno  !  alone,  do  you  understand  me?— and  thither 
may  you  come!"  This  was  the  evening  of  tho 
third  day  ;  and  Lucrezia  di  Mirano  was  therefora 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  nobleman  to  whom  she 
had  given  the  appointed. 

But  was  the  Marchioness  happy!  was  she  pre- 
pared  to  enjoy  the  entertainment  which  was  pro- 
vided,—those  fruits  and  those  wines?  — or  to  revel 
with  unalloyed  rapture  in  amatory  pleasures! 
No !— though  she  was  tutoring  her  oountonance  to 
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receive  the  Coant  of  Bamoriao  with  Emiles,  there 
vaa  a  perfect  bell  in  ber  heart.  A  thoasand  times 
in  the  course  of  that  day  and  the  preceding  one  bad 
she  asked  herself  how  it  was  possible  that  Edgar 
Mar;ellin  and  Ciprina  coold  hare  escaped  the 
effects  of  the  poison  P  She  knew— or  at  least  she  j 
hsd  been  well  assured  bj  La  Dolfina,  of  whom  she  I 
bad  purchased  it,  that  it  was  speedy  in  its  opera- 
tion, and  ineritable  in  its  effects :  she  bad  poured 
come  drops  into  every  decanter,  glass,  and  jug 
containing  liquids  in  the  chambers  which  she  bad 
stealthily  visited— and  could  it  be  supposed  that 
by  some  strange  accident  none  of  those  beverages 
had  been  touched  by  the  lips  of  the  intended 
victims?  This  indeed  was  the  only  solution  of 
the  mystery  on  which  the  Marchioness  could  at  all 
settle  her  mind— the  only  reasonable  conjecture 
which  her  imagination  could  conjure  up.  And 
vet  there  was  a  certain  vague,  uneasy  idea  floating 
in  her  mind,  that  this  was  not  the  veritable  es- 
plaralion  of  the  affair— but  that  something  else 
by  behind  the  veil  which  she  could  neither  lift 
with  ber  hand  nor  penetrate  with  her  eyes.  But 
during  these  two  whole  days  she  had  not  sought 
to  procure  other  poison— she  had  not  visited  La 
D^ifina  to  seek  an  explanation,  if  possible,  of  the 
ir.ystery : — she  bad  waited  and  waited  in  the  last  j 
faint  hope  that  some  decanter  or  jug  the  contents  ' 
of  which  might  not  have  been  thrown  away  or  | 
changed,  would  yet  produce  the  desired  effect,  i 
But  no!  Down  to  the  moment  when  the  Mar- j 
chioness  left  ber  town-mansioQ  to  pay  this  present 
visit  to  her  villa  in  the  Vale  of  Arno,  that  hope 
remained  unfulfilled— Edgar  Marcellin  and  Ciprina  ' 
both  lived !  j 

■Without  entering  for  the  present  into  a  deeper  , 
analysis  of  Lucrezia  di  llirano's  thoughts,  speca-  j 
lalions  and  fears,  we  may  presume  that  the  reader 
can  have  no  possible  difficulty  in  comprehending  ' 
how  unsettled  was  her  mind,  and  bow  perplexed 
she  was  to  conceive  in  what  manner  all  ber  em- 
barrassments would  end.  At  length  the  Count  di 
Hamcrino,  Minister  of  Police,  was  announced ;  and 
then  all  in  a  moment  the  spirits  of  the  Mar- 
chioness rose— she  felt  as  if  she  were  under  the  , 
influence  of  a  powerful  protection;  and  that  with  < 
a  friend  to  screen  her  from  all  difficulty  and  pro-  : 
tect  her  from  all  enemies,  she  might  defy  every- 
thing and  everybody.  I 

The  Count  had  long  been  enamoured  of  the  ! 
Marchioness  of  Mirano — he  bad  long  striven  to 
obtain  ber  favours;  his  passion  bad  been  excited 
by  the  very  obstacles  its  gratification  had  en- 
countered—his desires  had  derived  an  additional 
sfst  from  the  same  cause.  And  now  the  hour  of  bis 
success  and  triumph  had  arrived— the  moment  of 
his  happiness  was  at  band!  Never  bad  he  seen 
Lucrezia  di  Mirano  to  greater  advantage — never  j 
in  his  eyes  had  she  appeared  more  ravishingly  i 
handsome  !  All  uneasiness— all  traces  of  sinister 
passions  had  vanished  from  her  countenance :  ber 
looks  were  full  of  love  and  tenderness  and  volup-  i 
tuous  languor.  The  Count  of  Eamorino  folded  , 
ber  again  and  again  in  his  arms — be  fastened  bis  I 
lips  to  hers — and  while  bestowing  the  most  pas- 
sionate kisses,  be  received  the  most  deUciously 
voluptuous  cses  in  return- 

They  sat  down  together  at  the  table  :  Lucrezia 
iroared  out  wine ;  and  every  gesture,  every  move- 
ment which    she  made,   gave  new  effect  to  the  I 


charms  of  her  person,- now  riveting  the 
•f  the  Count  upon  the  lovely  white  hand,  with  the 
long  tapering  fingers,  a-.d  the  almond-shaped 
nails  with  their  natural  pinkiness  far  more  pel. 
lucid  and  beautiful  than  the  henna-tinted  nails 
of  oriental  beauties, — then  displaying  the  well- 
rounded  and  symmetrically  shaped  arm,  bare 
almost  to  the  shoulder,— or  else  affording  a  still 
more  complete  view  of  the  gorgeous  treasures  of 
the  bust  than  the  low-bodied  drees  was  wont  ts 
disclose !  And  then  too,  as  Lucrezia  proffered  to 
the  Count  the  glass  which  she  had  filled,  she  bent 
upon  him  those  blue  eyes  which  seemed  to  swim 
in  a  soft  sensuous  languor — and  she  smiled  to» 
with  a  sensuous  significancy  and  a  sly  mischie- 
vousness  which  revealed  the  ivory  whiteness  of 
the  teeth.  Altogether  the  amorous  Count  bad 
every  reason  to  be  charmed,  fascinated,  and  enrap- 
tured with  her  in  whose  society  ho  thus  found 
himself,  seated  at  that  table  coveted  with  ail 
delicacies,  and  in  that  exquisitely  furnished 
apartment  where  the  atmosphere  was  warm  an£ 
perfumed. 

"Let  me  not  omit  to  thank  you,  my  dear 
Count,"  said  the  Marchioness,  in  the  course  of 
conversation,  "for  the  promptitude  with  which 
you  attended  to  my  request  in  reference  to  thai 
dangerous  Neapolitan " 

"Ob,  I  beseech  you,  dearest  Lucrezia,"  inter- 
rupted the  Minbter  of  Police,  "not  to  take  the 
trouble  of  expressing  a  syllable  of  thanks  on 
account  of  such  a  trifle !  The  fellow  was  turned 
out  of  Florence  at  an  early  hour  of  the  morning 
of  the  day  before  yesterday;  and  some  of  my 
most  zealous  officers  saw  him  on  the  high  road  to 
Lucca,— at  the  same  time  giving  bim  the  strictest 
injunctions  not  to  be  again  found  in  the  Tuscan 
territories  on  pain  of  the  severest  punishment.'* 

"  And  if  he  were  to  disobey  your  orders  ?"  in- 
quired the  Marchioness. 

"  Ah  !  at  his  peril  be  will  do  it !"  ejaculated  the 
Count.  "  My  sbirri  failed  not  to  threaten  him 
with  eternal  immurement  in  some  fortress  amongst 
the  Appenines— at  Barberino  or  Bagno " 

"  Ob,  bow  sweet  it  must  be  to  exercise  such 
power!"  said  the  Marchioness,  with  a  certain  de- 
gree of  emphasis,  though  in  a  low  tone— for  she 
was  rather  musing  to  herself  than  intending  to 
speak  to  be  overheard  by  ber  companion. 

"It  is  sweet  to  possess  power,"  replied  the 
Count,  "  in  order  that  it  may  be  exercised  on  be- 
half of  those  whom  one  loves.  Ab,  dearest  Lu- 
crezia !  if  there  were  ever  a  moment  when  I  felt 
that  it  was  really  worth  while  to  undertake  the 
cares  of  office  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  whatsoever 
advantages  the  position  affords,  it  was  when  issu^ 
ing  the  mandates  that  were  dictated  by  your 
wishes!  And  as  I  observed  to  you  the  other 
evening,  it  would  afford  me  infinite  delight  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  proving  my  devotion  in  some 
manner  far  more  important  than  this  compara- 
tively trivial  and  insignificant  affair  in  which  my 
services  have  just  been  rendered  available." 

"You  are  all  kindness  and  all  generosity,"  said 
the  Marchioness,  bestowing  of  her  own  accord  • 
tender  caress  upon  her  companion. 

"  And  you,  Lucrezia,"  murmored  the  Count,  in 
a  voice  that  was  half  stifled  by  the  ecsUiic  emo- 
tions which  he  experienced, — "  Oh !  you  are  glori- 
ously handsome!  I  would  do  anytbisg  for  yoai 
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Yes — jou  know  not  how  I  love  you!  I  feel, 
Iiucrejia,  that  I  shall  be  unhappy  and  discon- 
tented  " 

"  You  unhappy  and  discontented  ?"  she  ejacu- 
lated, surveying  tho  Count  with  an  air  of  surprise 
blended  with  a  show  of  tenderest  anxiety. 

"Yes— until  I  can  do  something  to  prove  how 
ardently  I  love  you — to  show  how  grateful  I  am  for 
tho  happiness  which  you  are  now  conferring  upon 
me in  a  word,  to  convince  you  that  I  hold  my- 
self to  be  your  slave  !  Ab,  the  idea  that  you  should 
be  molested  by  any  wretched  Neapolitan  refugee  ! 
Why,  if  you  possessed  enemies  the  greatest  and 
most  powerful  in  the  land,  I  would  find  means  to 
sweep  them  all  from  the  face  of  tho  earth !" 

"Ah,  my  dear  Count,"  said  the  Marchioness,  at 
the  same  time  bestowing  another  caress :  "  you 
are  very  kind  :  but " 

"But  what,  Lucrezia!"  interjected  Eamorino. 
"  Do  you  doubt  my  power  ?— for  I  am  sure  that 
you  cannot  suspect  the  sincerity  of  my  inclination 
to  do  all  I  have  promised  if  at  any  time  you  should 
put  me  to  the  test  ?" 

"  No,  no,  dear  Count — I  do  not  suspect  your  in- 
clination !  heaven  forbid  !  after  all  the  assurances 
you  have  given  me  !  But  your  power— is  it  in- 
deed so  very  great  ?" 

"  Greater  than  that  of  the  Grand  Duke  him- 
self," responded  Ramorino,  a  certain  look  of  pride 
now  mingling  with  the  gaze  of  brimful  passion 
which  he  was  fixing  upon  the  upturned  counte- 
nance of  the  Marchioness :  "  yes,  greater  than  that 
of  the  Sovereign  himself  !  I  will  tell  you  why. 
If  the  Grand  Duke  sought  to  plunge  an  enemy 
into  a  dungeon,  he  must  procure  my  counter- 
signature to  the  warrant  ;  and  that  counter- 
signature would  not  be  given  without  sufficient 
reasons.  But  on  the  other  hand,  if  I  sought  to 
immure  a  foe  in  a  fortalice  till  the  end  of  his  days 
— to  wall  him  up  as  it  were  in  a  living  tomb— I 
have  but  to  present  the  warrant  to  his  Highness 
and  demand  his  assent,  without  the  necessity  of 
affording  a  single  syllable  of  explanation." 

"  On,  then,  the  power  you  wield  is  indeed 
great!"  murmured  the  Marchioness,  now  appear- 
ing to  gaze  with  mingled  pride  and  fondness  upon 
the  countenance  of  the  Minister.  "  It  is  sweet  to 
have  you  as  a  friend  :  it  would  be  terrible  to  have 
you  as  an  enemy  !" 

"  And  remember  well,  Lucrezia,"  rejoined  the 
Count,  "  that  whatsoever  terror  there  may  be  in 
the  power  which  1  wield,  shall  be  felt  by  your 
enemies !" 

"  Ah!  if  I  dared  !"  ejaculated  the  Marchioness 
— "Ob,  if  I  dared!" — and  then  she  stopped 
short. 

"  What  mean  you  ?"  inquired  the  Count  hastily. 
"There  is  something  in  your  mind  ?  Oh,  if  I 
could  render  you  a  service " 

"  Did  you  not  say,"  inquired  Luerezia,  evi- 
dently reflecting  deeply  with  an  under-current  of 
thought,  at  the  same  time  that  she  put  the  ques- 
tion,— "  did  you  not  say  that  you  had  the  power — 
tho  fearful  power — of  immuring  a  foe  in  a  dun- 
geon—walling him  up  in  a  living  tomb         " 

"  Yes,  all  th.it  power,"  rcbpoaded  tho  Count  of 
liamsrino.  '•  You  have  read  history,  my  dear 
Lucrezia- you  know  what  the  Bastille  of  former 
times  was  in  Paris, — how  men  were  plunged  into 
its  silent  depths,  and  aa  much  lost  to  the  world 


as  if  sunk  a  thousand  fathoms  below  the  surface  of 
the  sea— how  every  voice  which  might  give  vent 
to  an  accusation  against  any  great  one  at  the  time, 
was  there  stifled — how  every  tongue  which  threat- 
ened to  proclaim  truths  that  were  unpleasant  to  the 
Court  or  its  favourites,  was  there  gagged " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Lucrezia, — "  I  have  read  of  all 
this.  But  what  has  that  to  do,  my  dear  Count, 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  present  day — and 
those  circumstances  applying  themselves  to  Tus- 
cany ?" 

"  It  means,  dearest  Lucrezia,- it  means,"  re- 
peated Eamorino,  with  a  smile  that  was  peculiar 
and  sinister  in  its  significancy,— "it  means  that 
Tuscany  has  its  Bastilles  which  yawn  to  reci^ive 
the  enemies  of  the  Court  or  of  the  high  dignitaries 
of  the  State.  And  when  I  add,  Lucrezia,  that  if 
y(ya  happen  to  possess  enemies,  they  became  ntj 
enemies  also— you  know  what  I  mean  1" 

"  Ah,  this  is  indeed  a  strong  proof  of  love  which 
you  are  giving  me  !"  exclaimed  the  Marchioness, 
winding  her  warm  white  arms  about  the  Minister's 
neck  and  covering  his  cUeeks  with  kisses.  "  But 
do  you  mean  me  to  understand  that  prisoners  who 
are  carried  off  in  this  manner,  remain  altogether 
lost  to  the  world,  and  that  the  world  is  lost  to 
them — that  henceforth  no  communication  can  taka 
place " 

"Between  them  and  the  world?  No— none !" 
replied  Eamerino.  "  It  is  a  species  of  death— with 
this  difference,  that  the  aid  of  the  beadsman  or 
the  hangman  has  not  been  called  in." 

"  Still  I  scarcely  understand  you,"  said  the 
Marchioness.  "  Suppose  now  for  instance  that  X 
had  an  enemy— or  let  us  say  a  couple  of  ene- 
mies  " 

'••  Well,"  interjected  the  Count ;  "  and  let  us 
suppose  that  these  two  enemies  had  obtained  pos- 
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it  which  threatened  the  loss  of 
your  fortune— or  your  liberty 


your  reputation 
—or  your  life " 

"  Well,  well,"  said  the  Marchioness  hastily ; 
"'  let  us  suppose  something  of  this  sort, — of  course 
I  should  be  glad  to  silence  such  enemies  for 
ever " 

"  Naturally  so,"  interrupted  the  Count, — "  whil  i 
you  would  nut  precisely  line  to  go  to  such  a  length 
as  to  take  their  lives.  And  then  too,  disap^oar- 
ance  and  murder  are  very  different !  The  former 
leaves  naught  behind  to  tell  a  tale,  but  at  once 
involves  everything  in  a  stupendous  and  awful 
mystery;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  the  latter 
leaves  its  bloodmarka  and  its  sanguineous 
traces " 

"  True !  true  I"  said  the  Marchioness,  with  a 
strong  inward  excitement— though  as  her  form 
quivered  to  the  pressure  of  the  Count's  arms,  he 
fancied  that  it  was  palpitating  with  a  softer  and 
mure  sensuous  passion.  "  And  this  disappoaraace 
moans  immurement  in  a  dungeon?" 

"  It  means  incarceration  in  a  fortress,"  rejoined 
tho  Minister,  "  the  walls  of  which  are  so  thick 
that  they  beat  back  every  sound  from  within  and 


alercepc  every 


und  from  without, — a 


where  the  gaolers  and  the  sentinels  havo  rio  ears 
and  no  eyes  for  aught  beyond  the  orders  wr.'.ch 
they  receive  from  their  superiors  —  where  hope  dies 
upon  the  threshold  tho  instant  it  is  crossed  by  tho 
foot  of  the  ingoing  captive— and  whence  there  il 
Qo   out.coming  eo  long   as   the  cause  for  whioh 
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the  immurement  took  place  may  continue  to 
exist!" 

"  And  it  is  bj  suck  means,"  said  the  Mar- 
chioness, quivering  more  and  more  with  the  agita- 
tion of  a  ferocious  inward  joy  and  with  the  excite- 
ment of  a  fierce  triumph, — "  it  is  by  such  means 
that  you  would  dispose  of  your  enemies  ?'' 

"Aye — and  that  I  have  disposed  of  them,"  re- 
joined Eamorino,  with  a  sinister  chuckle.  "  They 
have  been  heard  of  no  more— and  though  in  reality 
they  continue  to  live,  breathe,  feel,  and  think, 
yet  are  they  dead  to  the  world,  while  the  world 
itself  is  the  same  as  if  it  were  dead  to  them— and 
at  all  events  they  are  utterly  powerless  to  do  me  a 
mischief." 

"  Ob,  I  love  you,  Count — yes,  I  love  you  more 
and  more,"  cried  the  Marchioness,  as  if  in  a  voice 
of  exultation,  "  because  you  possess  so  glorious  a 
spirit.     Ah,  if  I  bad  this  power " 

"  Have  you  enemies,  dearest  Lucrezia  ?"  in- 
quired Kamorino,  straining  her  luxurious  form 
more  closely  with  one  arm,  while  with  the  other 
band  he  raised  the  red  wine  to  bis  lips. 

"  Have  1  enemies  P"  she  said,  as  if  not  exactly 
comprehending  his  query — or  at  least  as  if  for  a 
moment  hesitating  how  to  answer  it.  "  Alas,  yes! 
— enemies  who  threaten  me  with  exposure  ! — ene- 
mies who  demand  that  I  shall  surrender  up  the 
great  bulk  of  my  wealth  in  order  that  my  reputa* 
tion  may  be  spared  from  being  dragged  into  the 
mire  of  infamy  1" 

"  Ah,  this  is  abominable  !"  exclaimed  Eamo- 
rino,  a  fierce  light  flashing  from  bis  black  eyes. 
"  But  if  you  have  these  enemies,  Lucreaia,  you 
have  also  the  power  to  punish  them " 

"I  r"  she  ejaculated,  as  if  with  a  sudden  start. 

"  To  be  sure  !  Have  I  not  told  you  that  what- 
soever power  1  wield,  is  the  same  as  if  you  your- 
self wielded  it  likewise  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes  !  I  remember  you  said  all  this !"  ex- 
claimed the  Marchioness.  "  A  thousand,  thou- 
sand thanks  !"- and  she  lavished  upon  him  almost 
as  many  kisses  as  she  was  bestowing  thanks. 

"  Did  you  doubt  my  power  or  my  willingness 
to  serve  you  in  this  matter,  Lucrezia  P"  asked  the 
Count.  "  But  no,  no  !  you  could  not !  And  now 
these  enemies  of  your's " 

"  You  know  the  Signora  Ciprina  p" 

"Of  course! — she  lives  with  you.  Have  I  not 
seen  her  often  and  often  p  But  you  do  not  for  a 
moment  mean  me  to  understand " 

"  Alas,  alas  !"  murmured  Lucrezia,  now  speak- 
ing in  a  broken  voice  ;  "  I  mean  you  to  under- 
stand everything  that  is  bad,  and  vile,  and  deceit- 
ful, and  wicked,  in  reference  to  that  false  ungrate- 
ful creature !" 

"  Just  heaven !  is  this  possible  ?"  exclaimed 
Uamorino,  with  perfect  amazement  depicted  on  his 
countenance.  "  I  thought  you  were  the  best  of 
friends— that  you  were  like  sisters — that  the  Sig- 
nora Ciprina  was  devoted  to  you — that  you  on 
your  side  were  devoted  to  her " 

"  And  until  with  the  last  few  days,"  interjected 
the  Marchioness,  "  I  have  been  to  her  as  a  de- 
Toted  sister— though  now,  when  too  late,  I  find 
that  it  is  a  serpent  whom  I  have  been  cherishing 
to  sting  me  !" 

"  You  surprise  me  I— nay,  more,  you  afflict  me !" 
said  the  Minister  of  Police.  "  I  thought  you 
were  so  happy  together         " 


"  And  so   we   were   until  lately,"  rejoined  the 
Marchioness :  "  or  rather,  I  should  observe,  it  \ 
I  who  felt  happy  in  the  delusion  wherein  I  i 
cradled,  to  the  effect  that  I  had  a  sincere  friend — 
aye,  a  veritable  sister  in  Ciprina.     But  it  is  all 
otherwise!" 

"  How  did  this  happen  P  what  has  she  done  t 
what  is  she  doing  ?"  inquired  the  Count. 

"  Alas,  my  dearest  friend,"  responded  Lucrezia, 
bending  down  her  face  upon  his  breast,  "you 
know  that  my  life  has  not  been  altogether  pure 
and  immaculate " 

"  You  have  enjoyed  life— you  are  enjeying  it !" 
interjected  the  Count.  "And  why  should  you 
notp  Young  and  beautiful  as  you  are — rich, 
accomplished,  and  elegant  —  courted  by  every- 
body  " 

"  Ah,  well  I  it  is  kind  of  you,"  interrupted  the 
Marchioness,  "to  find  excuses  for  my  frailties. 
But  Oh !  for  the  future  i/ou  only  shall  1  love— 
j/ou  only  shall  receive  my  favours  !"  —  and  she 
again  lavished  caresses  upon  him.  "And  now 
picture  to  yourself  the  perfidy  of  that  infamous 
Ciprina! — insinuating  herself  into  my  confidence 
—gaining  a  knowledge  of  all  my  secrets— sharing 

in  my  pleasures— and  then — and  then Oh,  it 

is  enough  to  break  my  heart !" — and  the  Marchio- 
ness  now  sobbed  with  a  violence  which  was  so 
admirably  assumed  that  it  completely  deceived  the 
Minister  of  Police,  though  ot  all  men  in  the 
world  be  was  the  least  likely  to  be  duped  by  any 
such  outward  show. 

"  I  be^in  to  understand,  my  poor  Lucrezia,"  he 
said.  "  This  Ciprina  of  yours  is,  after  all,  some 
adventuress,  no  doubt  f" 

"  Alas,  yes— it  must  be  so !"  eiclaiftied  the 
Marchioness,  new  affecting  a  fierce  indignation. 
"  Would  you  believe  it— she  who  threatens  to  ex- 
pose me,  is  by  her  own  conduct  outraging  all  de- 
cencies?     She   has   got   her   paramour some 

worthless  Frenchman — an  escaped  galley-slave,  I 
believe " 

"Ah,  by  Jupiter!  this  grows  more  and  more 
serious !"  said  the  Minister  of  Police.  "  Why  did 
you  not  tell  me  everything  at  first  ?  But  go  on, 
goon!  Let  me  know  all— and  then  we  will  de- 
cide upon  the  mode  of  action.  She  has  got  her 
paramour,  you  said " 

"  Yes— the  wretch  !  She  has  got  her  paramour 
—this  cut-throat  ruffian  of  a  Frenchman— living 
with  her  in  my  house— occupying  her  suite  of 
apartments  beneath  my  roof— to  the  utter  scandal 
and  degradation  of — of " 

"  It  is  intolerable  ! "  exclaimed  Eamorino  :  "  it 
is  not  to  be  borne !  And  this  vile  couple  together 
dare  to  menace  youP" 

"  Yes— with  complete  exposure,  unless  I  sur. 
render  them  up  more  than  half  my  fortune.  The 
shameless  profligates !  they  care  not  for  exposing 
themselves  at  the  same  time " 

"Enough,  Lucrezia!"  interrupted  Eamorino: 
"you  have  told  me  sufficient  to  make  me  sympa- 
thize with  you,  my  sweet  friend,  and  also  to  afford 
me  the  opportunity  which  I  so  much  desired  of 
rendering  you  some  service  that  should  signally 
and  unmistakably  prove  my  devotion.  Within 
four-and-twenty  hours  you  shall  be  freed  from  the 
terrorism   which   those   wretches   have    exercised 


'Ab,  then,  gratitude  now 


with 
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sincereat  and  most  devoted  lore !"  exclaimed  the 
Marchionesd,  again  lavishing;  the  tonderest 
most  Toluptuoua  oareases  upon  the  Minister.  " 
remember  —  this  must  be  accomplished  without 
noiae  or  disturbance " 

"  With  the  utmost  silence,  and  in  the  dead  of 
night,"  interjected  Eamorino.  "  There  are  gage 
for  tongues  as  well  as  chains  for  limbs  !" 

"  Yes,  yea,"  said  the  Marohionesa,  agitated  with 
a  feverish  joy,  mingling  with  a  certain  apprehen- 
sion lest  everything  should  fail  at  the  very  moment 
when  success  seemed  to  be  promised :  "  there  must 
indeed  be  silence  on  the  part  of  those  wretches— 
^for  if  they  were  allowed  to  raise  their  voices 
the  presence  of  your  guarda  and  $birri,  they  might 
tell  tales  which,  alas !  I  should  blush  to  have  re- 
peated  " 

"  Fear  Baught  upon  thia  head,"  interrupted 
Kamorino.  "  If  my  men  find  no  easier  means  of 
silencing  the  tongues  of  those  wretches,  a  more 
effectual  method  ehall  be  tried  :"  —  the  Count 
paused  for  a  few  moments  ;  then  looking  steadily 
at  the  Marchionesi,  be  added,  "  Iheir  brains  shall 
be  blown  out." 

"  My  friend!  my  benefactor  !  my  lover!  my  be- 
loved !"  cried  the  Marchioness,  in  accents  of  en- 
thusiasm. "  Ob,  I  do  indeed  love  you  !  But 
when " 

"To-morrow  night,"  responded  Bamorino.  "  I 
will  give  the  requisite  orders  to  the  most  trust- 
worthy and  discreet  of  my  followers;  and  you, 
dearest  Lucrezia,  must  indicate  the  best  mode  by 
which  the  transaction  is  to  be  carried  out " 

"  Let  me  not  seem  to  be  a  party  to  it !"  inter- 
rupted the  Marchioness  ;  "  or  else   the  domestics 

will  wonder they  will  think  that  Ciprina  had 

got  deep  into  certain  secrets  which  I  did  not  choose 
to  have  known " 

"  Can  you  not  give  to  the  affair  such  a  com- 
plexion," asked  the  Count  of  Kamorino,  "  that  it 
may  seem  as  if  Ciprina  and  her  paramour  had  fled 
of  their  own  accord  ?  For  rest  assured,  dearest 
Lucrezia,  that  it  you  only  indicate  the  means  of 
ingress  and  egress  with  regard  to  your  mansion — 
the  means,  I  would  say,  which  are  the  most  secret 
and  private— I  will  undertake  that  the  sbirri  shall 
do  their  duty  so  well,  that  not  an  unusual  sound 
shall  ruffle  the  slumber  of  even  the  very  lightest 
sleeper  beneath  your  roof." 

"  The  means  are  easy,"  responded  the  Mar- 
chioness. "  Look,  my  dear  Count,"  she  continued, 
indicating  the  figured  carpet  with  the  point  of  her 
exquisitely-shaped  foot,  and  by  the  movement  dis- 
playing the  ankle  up  to  the  very  swell  of  the  leg, 
— "  suppose  that  this  portion  of  the  pattern  re. 
presents  the  inner  stable-yard  of  my  town.man- 

"The  stable-yard  where  your  own  beautiful 
steed  is  kept  ?"  said  the  Count.  "  To  be  sure  I  I 
have  seen  it  there have  I  not  ?" 

"  Yes— you  nave  seen  it  there,"  continued  the 
Marchioness.     "  But  perhaps  you  may  not   have 

noticed indeed   it  can  scarcely  be  probable  — 

that  on  one  side  of  this  stable-yard  there  is  a 
little  low  door,  deeply  set  in  the  solid  ma- 
sonry  " 

"  £  have  noticed  that  door,"  interrupted  the 
Count  of  Bamorino,  with  a  peculiar  smile;  "and 
1  can  now  conjecture  the  nature  of  the  statement 
you  are  about  to  make,  and  which  corrnborates  a 


certain  written  tradition  preserved  amongst  the 
archives  of  my  department  of  the  Government." 

"  Indeed  P"  ejaculated  the  Marchioness,  with  a 
look  of  the  most  unfeigned  surprise.  "  A  written 
tradition  ?" 

"Yea,"  rejoined  Bamorino, — "a  tradition  of 
the  existence  of  some  secret  passage  in  the  Mi- 
rano  mansion :  but  there  is  a  note  appended  to 
the  entry  in  the  police-books,  to  the  effect  that  it 
remains  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  the  Marquis 
of  Mirano,  your  deceased  husband,  preserved  that 
secret  passage  when  renovating  his  palatial  dwell- 
ing—or whether  ho  condemned  it  altogether.  I 
may  here  parenthetically  observe,  my  dear  Lu- 
crezia, that  if  I  had  been  Minister  of  Police  at 
the  time  when  those  repairs  and  improvements 
were  in  progress,  I  should  have  made  it  my  busi- 
ness to  ascertain  the  point  1  have  just  represented 
as  having  hitherto  remained  doubtful,— because  it 
is  my  idea  that  a  Minister  of  Police  ought  to  bo 
acquainted  with  everything." 

"  And  how  would  you  have  ascertained  such  a 
point,  my  dear  Count  ?"  inquired  the  Mar- 
chioness, with  a  smile,  which  however  veiled  a 
certain  degree  of  uneasiness,  even  in  respect  to  her 
new  lover:  for  shrewd  and  penetrating  though 
she  had  hitherto  known  him  to  be,  she  could  not 
help  now  fancying— and  almost  fearing — that  he 
was  more  cunning  in  that  shrewdness  and  more 
keen  in  that  penetration  then  she  had  even  antici- 
pated ;  so  that  perhaps  her  own  dark  secrets  and 
sinister  purposes  might  not  remain  for  ever  con- 
cealed from  his  knowledge. 

"Ilow  could  I  have  ascertained  the  point  ?"  re- 
peated Bamorino,  almost  with  a  transitory  smile  of 
pity  for  her  ignorance,  until  the  sensation  was  in 
a  moment  absorbed  in  the  long  and  impassioned 
caress  which  he  bestowed  upon  her  ere  he  went  on 
speaking;  for  that  woman  exhaled  as  it  were 
the  very  perfume  of  voluptuousness,  so  that  the 
brain,  usually  so  clear,  of  the  Minister  of  Police 
was  more  than  half  intoxicated  in  hia  delicious 
contact  with  her  form.  "  Were  there  not  brick- 
layers, and  masons,  and  carpenters  who  could  have 
been  questioned  ?" 

"There  were  only  two  bricklayers  and  two  car- 
penters," interjected  the  Marchioness,  "  who  were 
specially  engaged  in  the  renovation  of  those  parts 
of  the  building  wherewith  the  secret  is  connected; 
and  they  worked  at  night>time,  unknown  to  their 
comrades." 

"If  there  had  been  only  one,"  rejoined  the 
Minister,  "I  would  have  extracted  the  secret  from 

"  But  suppose  that  he  was  well  paid  for  his 
secrecy  ?" 

"  There  are  grades  and  degrees  in  all  things :  one 
bribe  is  heavier  than  another;  and  the  heaviest 
bribe  carries  the  day." 

"But  what  it  the  workman,"  continued  the 
Marchioness,  "  had  been  sent  off  to  some  distant 
part  of  the  country — or  into  another  State — the 
moment  his  labour  was  accomplished  ?" 

"  He  would  have  been  intercepted  on  his  de- 
parture from  Florence,"  rejoined  Bamorino,  with 
a  smile,  which  was  this  time  of  a  complacent  self- 
sufficiency:  "and  his  secret  would  have  been  ob- 
tained from  him.  Believe  me,  my  dear  Lucrezia, 
whatever  I  desire  to  know  I  will  assuredly  pene- 
trate and  fathom;  and  if  there  be  now  and  then 
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rcrtain  matters  which  remaia  wrapped  up  in  mys- 
tery—saj,  for  argument's  sake,  the  assassination  of 
that  young  page  of  your's  some  months  ago — they 
only  continue  unravelled  because  they  are  of  too 
little  importance  to  induce  me  to  waste  my  own 
time  or  the  funds  of  my  department  upon  them" 

It  was  with  a  growing  uneasiness  that  Lu- 
crezia  listened  to  this  speech,  as  she  half  reclined 
in  the  arms  of  the  Minister,  who  still  had  one  arm 
clasping  her  waist.  For  an  instant  she  darted 
n  quick  look  up  into  his  countenance,  to  ascertain 
if  that  allusion  to  the  death  of  Giulio  had  any- 
thing pointed  in  it,  or  if  it  were  a  mere  random 
observation  :  but  there  was  naught  in  the  expres- 
sion of  the  Count's  features  to  justify  the  appre- 
hension. Nevertheless,  luorezia  felt  from  this 
moment  a  vague  sense — a  sort  of  conscience- 
etrifken  idea— that  she  was,  or  at  least  might  be, 
more  in  the  power  of  that  man  than  she  bad 
hitherto  anticipated. 

"And  now,  my  dearest,"  resumed  the  Minister, 
•*  let  us  revert  to  the  subject  from  which  we  have 
wandered  away.  The  secret  passage  still  exists 
and  the  entrance  is  where  you  have  described  it. 
Whither  does  it  lead  ?" 

'•'  The  secret  passage  communicates  direct,"  re- 
turned Lucrezia,  "  with  the  suite  of  apartments  oc- 
cupied by  Ciprina  and  her  vile  paramour.  The 
door  at  the  extremity  is  set  in  the  wainscot  of  that 
room  ;  and  it  opens  intcard—l  mean  that  it  opens 
into  the  passage  itself;  so  that  if  any  pioce  of  fur- 
niture be  standing  against  it  inside  the  apartment, 
it  can  afford  no  opposition  to  the  opening  of  the 
door  and  no  permanent  barrier  to  the  entrance  of 
any  one.  There  is  a  secret  spring,  which  on  the 
inner  side  is  communicated  with  by  means  of  a 
brass  knob  ;  while  on  the  other  side— namely,  that 
of  the  room  itself— its  precise  position  may  be  ai- 
certained  by  reckoning  the  teeth  from  the  bottom 
of  the  middle  row  of  gilt  nails  which  embellish  the 
panellings  of  the  wainscot." 

"  All  this  I  bear  in  mind,"  observed  the  Minister, 
"as  completely  as  if  I  had  known  the  secret  as 
long  as  yourself.  But  now  arises  another  point. 
My  shirri,  whom  I  shall  trust  with  the  enterprise, 
may  be  enabled  to  distinguish  Ciprina,  because  1 
shall  afford  them  an  accurate  description  cf  your 
treacherous  lady-friend.  But  how  are  they  to 
recognise  this  paramour  of  her's? — for,  as  you 
may  understand,  I  am  supposing  that  by  seme 
accident  the  vile  couple  may  have  visitors.  You 
hud  better  give  me  a  minute  d-^scription  of  the 
paramour." 

"It  is  unnecessary,"  replied  the  Marchioness, 
who,  for  several  reasons,  did  not  wish  to  excite  the 
tuspicion  that  the  individual  was  Edgar  Marcellin, 
lor  tear  lest  K(imorino  should  become  mistrustful 
ou  account  of  all  these  complications.  "  Believe 
me,  it  is  ultcgetbcr  unnecessary !  Ciprina  and 
her  paramour  will  be  alone  together.  Of  this 
there  is  no  doubt." 

"At  least,"  interjected  Eamotino,  "you  had 
better  tell  me  the  man's  name." 

"  Ah,  his  name !"  said  Lucrezia.     "  Let  me  see  f 

I   have  seen    so   little  of   him 1  held  him  in 

such  abhorrence But  ah!    I  recollect!     It  is 

Bourdon.     At  least  1  think  Ciprina  so  called  him 

But  doubtless  he  has  a  dosen  different  names 

to  suit  his  various  purposes." 

"Xijeu   the    long    and    oUott  of   it    is,"  said 


Kimorino,  "  I  had  better  not  trouble  myself  with 
any  names  or  personal  descriptions  at  all.  If  you 
are  sure  that  there  will  be  only  the  two  bird* 
in  the  cage  at  the  lime,  and  those  the  right  ones, 
I  will  issue  my  orders  accordingly." 

"  Nay— I  do  not  affirm  that  there  will  be  only 
the  two  birds,"  rejoined  Lucrezia,  "  because 
Ciprina  might  possibly  have  her  favourite  hand- 
maiden  Antonia  with  her  on  the  occasion.  There- 
fore you  must  be  sure,  my  dear  Count,  to  give 
your  men  the  description  of  Ciprina." 

"  I  comprehend,"  ejaculated  Eamorino.  "The 
order  shall  be  to  this  effect — to  arrest  the  Sit/nora 
Ciprina,  and  any  man  who  at  the  time  way  b« 
found  in  her  company." 

Si  Precisely  so,"  responded  the  Marchioness,  her 
heart  leaping  with  joy  at  the  decision  which  had 
thus  been  arrived  at,  and  at  the  prospect  of  be- 
holding Ciprina  and  Edgar  Marcellin  immured  in 
a  fortulice  for  the  remainder  of  their  days. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

AKOinSE    VISIT    TO    LA  DOLFISA. 

We  must  return  to  the  very  persons  whose  names 
we  have  mentioned  at  the  conclusion  of  the  pre- 
ceding chapter.  The  reader  has  seen  that  when 
Antonia  announced  to  them  the  intention  of  the 
Marchioness  to  proceed  to  her  villa  in  the  Vale  of 
Arno,  Edgar  Marcellin  was  at  once  smitten  with 
the  suspicion  that  some  new  treachery  was  de- 
signed. Ho  longed  to  get  beyond  the  walls  of 
that  house  of  peril :  he  was  perfectly  convinced 
that  Ciprina  was  dealing  most  faithfully  as  well  as 
moat  kindly  with  him  ;  but  he  dreaded  lest  she 
herself  should  be  overreached  or  rendered  power- 
less by  the  intrigues  and  machinations  of  the  de. 
testable  woman.  Yet  he  still  felt  too  weak  to 
leare  the  apartment  where  he  was  being  ao 
tenderly  ministered  unto  :  he  felt  likewise  that  the 
instant  wh'--n  he  should  go  forth  from  the  Mirano 
mansion,  he  must  adopt  some  prompt  and  decisive 
course — and  he  could  not  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  ha 
was  deficient  in  energy,  alike  physical  and  mental, 
for  such  a  proceeding.  Thus,  as  the  hours  passed 
onward  during  the  day  whereof  we  are  writing — 
namely,  that  on  which  the  Marchioness  went 
to  her  villa  —  he  grew  feverish  and  excited. 
Hitherto  he  had  been  progressing  favourably ; 
indeed  on  the  morning  of  this  day  ho  had 
risen  from  his  bed — he  had  put  on  a  dress- 
ing-gown —  and  for  change  of  air  and  scene 
he  had  removed  into  the  boudoir,  or  elegant 
sittiug  apartment  belonging  to  the  suite.  Ciprina 
beheld  with  increasing  pain  and  anxiety,  as  those 
hours  elapsed,  that  Edgar  was  chafing  at  his  con- 
finement—that he  was  irritating  and  exciting  him- 
self. She  knew  that  this  was  natural  enough, 
under  existing  circumstances:  but  it  was  not  the 
less  to  be  deplored— and,  if  possible,  must  be  pre- 
vented. As  the  reader  may  easily  imagine,  she 
said  all  kinds  of  things  with  the  object  of  con- 
soling—she  redoubled,  if  pos-iible,  her  asiiiluitiei 
— her  uttentious  grew  more  tender  aud  delicate. 
Once — and  once  only — she  ventured  to  inquire 
what  bis  future  plans  might  be- thereby  alluding 
to  the  Marchioness:  but  ahesav  that    the  topio 


was  a  painful  one,  and  ehe   did  not  therefore  per- 

It  was  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening;  and 
Edgar,  reclining  upon  a  coucb,  gradually  sank  oflf 
into  slumber.  Ciprina  bent  over  him,  gazing  with 
intense  anxiety  on  his  pale  handsome  countenance: 
and  there  was  now  nothing  sensuous  in  the  re. 
gards  of  the  young  lady.  If  she  were  the  invalid's 
sister,  her  thoughts  could  not  have  been  more 
chaste,  nor  her  attentions  more  completely  fraught 
with  a  delicate  disinterestedness.  She  perceived 
that  his  sleep  soon  became  uneasy — his  breathing 
was  difficult :  she  fancied  that  he  was  either  under 
the  influence  of  a  troubled  dream,  or  that  he  was 
euSfering  under  the  pain  of  his  wound.  The  longer 
she  watched  the  more  alarmed  she  grew, — until  at 
length  she  resolved  to  pay  another  visit  to  La  DoU 
fiiia  and  procure  a  fresh  potion.  But  should  she 
in  the  meanwhile  leave  him  alone — or  in  the  care 
of  Antonia  ?  She  knew  not  precisely  how  to  act ; 
and  while  she  was  still  deliberating  with  herself, 
Marcellin  awoke  with  a  sudden  start  from  his  un- 
easy slumber.  Ciprina  threw  her  arms  about  his 
neck,  and  explained  what  she  had  been  revolving 
in  her  mind.  Edgar  did  indeed  feel  so  feverish 
and  uneasy  that  he  grew  alarmed  on  his  own  ac- 
count; so  that  it  was  by  no  means  a  dilUcult  task 
for  Ciprina  to  persuade  him  of  the  necessity  for 
her  to  pay  the  contemplated  visit  to  the  wise- 
woman.  He  knew  that  the  potion  which  she  had 
in  the  first  instance  procured  for  him  had  done 
him  good— that  the  balsam  applied  to  his  wound 
had  hitherto  shed  a  healing  influence— and  that 
the  antidote  bad  proved  efllcient  against  the  poison 
used  by  the  Marchioness.  So  far,  therefore,  from 
entertaining  any  fear  in  respect  to  La  Dolfina's 
skill  or  Ciprina'a  fidelity,  the  invalid  bad  the  fullest 
confidence  in  both. 

Eiigar  retired  to  his  chamber  :  Antonia  was 
summuned  to  wait  in  the  ante-room,  in  case  he 
should  want  anything;  and  Ciprina,  muflling  her- 
self in  a  cloak  and  covering  her  countenance  with 
a  thick  veil,  issued  forth  from  the  Mirano  mansion. 

The  house  of  La  Djifina  was  soon  reached,  for 
the  young  lady  glided  quickly  through  the  streets ; 
she  pulled  the  iron  chain  which  hung  at  the  door- 
post ;  and  in  a  few  moments  tho  shrivelled 
mummy-like  woman  made  her  appearance.  Ci- 
prina at  once  crossed  the  threshold;  and  before 
Buo  had  removed  her  veil,  she  found  herself  re- 
cognised ;  for  the  hag  said,  "  What  news,  aignora? 
Is  the  young  gentleman  better?" 

"  Ho  is  better — but  Tie  is  not  well,"  she  re- 
plied :  "  and  that  is  the  reason  I  have  sought  you 
again." 

"No,"  said  the  woman;  "it  is  not  likely  he 
would  yet  be  well  if  the  wound  were  in  the  first 
instance  so  serious  as  .to  induce  you  to  visit  me  at 
all.  It  was  four  nights  ago  thai  you  came  to  me 
—and  the  interval  has  been  too  short  for  such  re- 
covery." 

She  conducted  Ciprina  up  into  the  apartment 
where  the  skeleton  presented  its  ghastly  aspect — 
and  where  the  crocodile,  the  human  bones,  the 
infant-monsters  in  glass  bottles,  the  table  covered 
with  black  clotb,  and  the  other  accessories  of  the 
woman's  art  or  avocation,  whichever  we  may  de- 
were  in  precisely  tho  same  position 
t  the  previous  occasion  of  the  young  lady's 


Ciprina  threw  back  her  veil — partly  because  she 
had  healed  herself  by  running  through  the  streets, 
for  the  weather  was  warm  though  it  was  the  last 
day  of  October, — and  partly  because  she  did  not 
deem  it  prudent  to  maintain  any  reserve  with  the 
woman  whose  succour  she  had  come  to  seek.  Li 
Dolfina  gazed  upon  her  with  attention,  and  said, 
"  Tell  me  exactly  how  it  now  fares  with  tho  young 
gentleman.'" 

"Until  to-day  he  progressed  favourably,  and 
even  rapidly,"  responded  Ciprina :  "  but  for  tho 
last  few  hours  he  has  been  restless  and  uneasy- 
he  slept  in  a  troubled  manner " 

"There  has  been  something  to  annoy  hitn  ?" 
said  the  woman,  putting  the  question  with  tho 
emphasis  of  one  who  already  foresaw  tho  answer. 

"Yes,"  said  Ciprina.  "But  I  cannot  tell  you 
what  it  is." 

"  You  know,  however  ?"  said  tho  woman.  "  Yes 
— I  see  that  you  do.  I  am  not  asking  for 
curiosity's  sake— only  that  I  may  judge  how  to 
act.  Tell  me  therefore,  has  the  cause  of  annoy- 
ance passed  ?" 

"  Tho  particular  cause  of  annoyance  has  passed," 
was  the  rejoinder :  "  but  my  patient  naturally 
chafes  at  being  confined  to  the  sick  chamber " 

"  What  ?"  ejaculated  Li  Dolfina,  with  a  leer- 
ing smile  :  "  even  when  he  is  ministered  unto  by 
so  beautiful  a  nurse  ?  But  I  sea  that  you  are  ia 
a  hurry,  and  I  will  do  my  best  for  you.  Ah !  by 
the  bye,  do  you  happen  to  require  any  more  of  my 
sovereign  antidote  ?" 

Ciprina  looked  hard  at  the  woman — but  her 
countenance  was  inscrutable  ;  so  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  young  lady  to  tell  whether  she  had 
spoken  with  a  specific  purpose,  or  whether  she 
were  merely  endeavouring  to  dispose  of  as  many  of 
her  commodities  as  she  might. 

"  You  may  give  me  another  phial  of  your  anti- 
dote," said  Ciprina.  "Who  can  tell  how  useful  it 
may  sooner  or  later  become?  Ah  I"  she  ejaculatal, 
as  a  sudden  thought  struck  her,  "  those  who  pre. 
pare  antidotes  doubtless  deal  in  the  poisons  like- 
wise ?" 

"Am  I  to  understand,"  inquired  the  woman, 
fixing  her  eyes  keenly  upon  the  young  lady, 
"  that  you  aro  in  want  of  poison?— for  it  would 
be  singular  indeed  if  the  same  hand  which  admi- 
nisters healing  medicines,  should  likewise  deal 
with  venomed  draughts." 

"  Heaven  forbid  !"  ejaculated  Ciprina,  with  a 
shuddering  look  so  real  that  the  dame  at  once  felt 
convinced  of  her  sincerity. 

"  Then  you  had  some  motive  for  asking  the 
question,"  said  La  Dolfina. 

"  No,"  replied  the  young  lady,  assuming  an  uir 
of  careless  indifference. 

"  But  I  feel  convinced  that  you  had  I"  at  once 
rejoined  the  woman.  "  Now,  if  you  wish  me  to 
deal  candidly  with  you,  you  must  in  the  first  in- 
stance act  frankly  towards  me.  Tell  me  why 
you  put  the  question,  and  I  shall  be  enabled  to 
judge  how  I  may  shapo  my  own  answer." 

"  "IVhich  means,"  said  Ciprina,  with  a  smile, 
"  that  if  I  reiterate  the  assurance  that  I  have  no 
particular  motive,  you  will  at  once  assure  me  that 
you  never  deal  in  poisons:  whereas  if  on  tho 
other  hand  I  tell  you  that  I  have  a  particular 
motive  and  if  X  explain  it,  you  will  make  a 
contrary    avowal.     Now,  the    evident   deduction 
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is  tbat  jou  do  deal  in  poisons :  and  I  will  there 
fore  at  uoce  ask  jou  whether  ;ou  hare  not  very 
recently  disposed  of  some  to  a  certain  nohle  ladj 
who  lirea  in  grand  style  at  no  great  distance 
hence  ?" 

While  thus  speaking,  Ciprina  opened  her  purse 
and  drew  forth  several  pieces  of  gold,  aa  a  hint 
that  if  the  dame  treated  her  with  candour  she 
would  be  well  rewarded. 

"  Tell  me  who  you  are,"  said  the  woman  ;  "for 

I  begin  to  suspect or  rather  I  will  proclaim  it 

at  once  !  You  are  the  Signora  Ciprina — and  you 
live  at  the  Mirano  mansion  !" 

"Though  a  humble  individual,"  replied  the 
young  lady,  with  a  smile,  "  I  am  yet  known  to 
several    persons— and    why   not    to    La    Dolfina 

amongst  them?     It  requires  no  witch " 

"  I  take  heaven  to  witness,"  exclaimed  the 
woman,  "that  I  did  not  know  you  until  the 
moment  when  I  proclaimed  my  suspicion  and  then 
affirmed  it  as  a  certainty." 

"  You  might  have  seen  that  I  was  more  or  less 
indifferent  as  to  whether  you  recognised  me  or 
not,"  answered  Ciprina,  "even  on  the  first  occasion 
when  I  visited  you;  for  I  raised  my  veil  then  as  1 
have  done  now.  But  supposing  what  you  state  to 
be  true,  how  came  you  to  suspect  all  of  a  sudden, 
and  without  any  hint  from  my  lips,  that  I  am  the 
Signora  Ciprina?" 

"  Because  I  have  for  some  time  known  that  a 
young  lady  of  exceeding  beauty,  and  belonging  to 
some  foreign  country,  is  living  with  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Mirano.  Tou  are  of  exceeding  beauty 
—you  have  dark  hair  and  eyes  j  and  thus  far  you 
correspond  with  the  description  that  in  mere  con- 
versational moments  has  on  occasions  met  my  ears 
in  reference  to  the  Signora  Ciprina.  Then  again, 
yo«  belong  to  some  foreign  country— for  you 
speak  the  Italian  tongue  with  an  accent,  though 
with  a  delicious  melodiousness  of  voice." 

"  Nay — hut  all  these  circumstances,"  said  Ci- 
prina, again  smiling  with  sly  significancy,  "  are 
much  too  vague  and  indefinite  to  convince  you  so 
suddenly  that  I  am  the  very  identical  Ciprina  of 
whom  you  have  heard  speak.  Now,  my  good 
woman,  let  us  understand  each  other,"  she  con- 
tinued, at  once  becoming  serious.  **It  was  be- 
cause I  inquired  in  reference  to  the  proceedings 
of  a  certain  noble  lady  whom  you  at  once  knew  to 
be  the  Marchioness  di  Mirano  that  I  meant, — it 
was  on  thie  account,  I  say,  that  you  were  struck 
with  the  suspicion  that  I  might  he  that  lady's 
friend  ;  and  then  the  other  little  circumstances 
you  have  mentioned — the  good  looks,  the  black 
eyes  and  hair,  and  the  foreign  accent — served  as 
corroboratives  of  the  idea.     Is  it  not  so  ?" 

La  Dolfina  looked  at  the  young  lady  for  a  few 
moments  ;  and  then  with  a  laugh  she  said,  "  You 
are  more  shrewd  and  cunning  than  I  could  pos- 
sibly have  suspected.  Well,  my  dear  signora,  we 
are  going  to  deal  candidly  with  each  other  ;  and  I 
will  admit  the  truth.  Yes — you  are  right :  the 
suspicion  was  engendered  in  my  mind  in  the  way 
you  have  mentioned." 

"  And  I  am  right  also,"  said  Ciprina,  placing 
ten  pieces  of  gold  in  the  wise- woman's  hand,  "  in 
the  belief  that  you  have  sold  poison  to  the  Mar- 
ehioness  of  Mirano  ?"  i 

"  Is  the  secret  to  remain  between  you  and 
me  p"  asked  Let  Dolfina. 


"  Yes :  and  the  best  proof  is  that  I  owe  you 
the  deepest  debt  of  gratitude,"  rejoined  the  young 
lady ;  "  for  if  it  had  not  been  for  your  antidote,  I 
should  be  a  stiff  cold  corpse  now !" 

"  And  if  it  had  not  been,"  rejoined  La  Dolfina, 
"tbat  I  suspected  you  bad  by  some  means  or  an- 
other found  it  needful  to  use  the]  antidote,  by  the 
fact  of  your  asking  for  a  second  phial,  I  should 
not  have  suffered  myself  to  be  drawn  into  these 
revealings.  And  so  it  was  for  you,  beauteous 
creature,"  continued  the  woman,  gazing  with  a 
look  of  sympathy  on  Ciprina,  "  that  the  poison 
was  bought  ?" 

"Y^es — it  was  for  me.  But  tell  me  frankly, 
had  you  any  particular  motive  in  recommending 
me  the  other  night  to  purchase  your  antidote  ?" 

"Yes— three  distinct  motives,"  answered  Ls 
Dolfina.  "  First,  that  I  might  make  you  fts  good 
a  customer  as  possible :  second,  because  it  is  mf 
invariable  habit  to  recommend  antidotes  against 
poison,  so  that  in  case  I  should  at  any  time 
become  involved  in  entanglements  with  the 
police,  I  may  secure  to  myself  a  repute  auito  con- 
trary to  that  of  a  poison. vender ;  and  third,  be- 
cause there  was  something  about  you  which  in- 
spired me  with  a  real  interest,  so  that  I  was 
anxious  to  render  you  a  service,  if  possible — for  I 
surmised,  from  the  adventure  of  the  wounded 
young  gentleman,  that  you  were  at  least  entering, 
if  not  already  plunging  deep  into  the  gallantries 
of  this  city— and  I  knew  that  in  this  case,  the 
greater  the  number  of  defensive  weapons  with 
which  you  were  armed,   the   better  it  would  be 

There   was    something    in   the    woman's    look 
hich  made  Ciprina  think  she  was  speaking  with 
sincerity  when  she  thus  proclaimed  a  sympathetic 
feeling  on  her  behalf;  but  as  she  was  not  com- 
pletely sure,  she  made  no  remark  on  the  point. 

It  seems  to  me  singular,"  said  the  young  lady, 
"  that  the  Marchioness  of  Mirano  should  have 
taken  such  little  precaution  in  purchasing  the 
poison  of  you,  as  to  suffer  you  to  know  who  aha 

IS." 

"  Ah,  there  you  are  wrong,  signora  I"  returned 
La  Dolfina :  "  her  ladyship's  proceeding  was  not 
deficient  in  precaution.  She  strove  all  she  could 
to  conceal  herself  from  my  recognition:  she  re- 
tained a  veil  thickly  folded  over  her  countenance— 
[  asked  her  not  to  move  it.  Nor  did  I  recog- 
her  at  the  time.  But  I  caused  her  to  be 
followed  :  she  was  traced  back  to  the  Mirano 
sion— and  then,  by  her  stature,  by  her  gait, 
by  a  curl  of  golden  auburn  hair  which  bad 
escaped  from  beneath  the  veil  while  she  was  in 
my  presence,  I  felt  assured  she  could  be  none 
other  than  Lucrezia  di  Mirano  herself." 

And  why  did  you  cause  her  to  be  followed  ?" 
asked  Ciprina. 

■  Since  we  are  engaged  in  mutual  dealings  of 
frankness,"  rejoined  the  wise.woman,  "  I  will 
iswer  your  question.  It  is  my  business  to  know 
erything — or  at  least  to  seem  to  know  every. 
thing.  But  bow  could  this  knowledge  be  acquired 
s  by  a  variety  of  artifices  and  maocBuvres  ? 
Half  the  ladies  in  Florence  have  been  to  me  at 
different  times  for  various  purposes  ;  and  they  all 
natter  themselves  that  I  am  in  ignorance  of  the 
personal  identities  of  those  who  thus  visit  me. 
But  tbey  are  mistaken." 
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'  And  wliy  did  you  not  cause  ma  to  be  followed 
th«  other  night  nben  I  came  to  you  ?"  asked 
Ciprina. 

"  It  was  a  simple  bat  yet  a  rare  accident  which 
prevented  it,"  replied  the  wotnao.  "The  female 
•py  whom  I  usually  employ  for  night-watchings, 
bad  been  seized  with  illness  of  a  dangerous 
character  ;  and  while  on  the  one  hand  she  herself 
could  not  glide  into  the  streets  in  pursuit  of  you, 
I  on  the  other  hand  dared  not  leare  my  patient 
for  that  purpose.  Otherwise  I  should  bare  known 
who  you  were  on  that  very  samo  night." 

"  And  now,"  said  Ciprina,  "  will  you  have  the 
kindness  to  tell  me  why  you  are  thus  frank  and 
eipiicit  with  me  ?  You  are  laying  bare,  as  it 
were,  the  secrets  and  mysteries  of  your  own  art — 
you  are  putting  aside  the  mask  from  your  coun. 
lenance — and  if  ever  you  aspired  to  be  a  conjuror, 
r'  witch,  or  a  reader  of  the  future,  you  are  now 
No.  59. — Agnes. 


doing  all  you  can  to  pro^o  to  me  that  you  ar* 
naught  but  a  common  mortal  after  all.     Why  this 

frankness  ?" 

"  I  can  only  repeat  what  I  have  just  now  said," 
answered  La  Dolfina,— "  that  from  the  very  first 
moment  I  experienced  a  feeling  of  sympathy  in 
your  behalf.  You  treated  me  with  kindnesa  and 
consideration — you  threw  back  juur  veil  with  an 
easy  graceful  confidence,  as  if  you  felt  that  it  waa 
a  proper  act  of  courtesy  to  reveal  your  counte- 
nance to  one  of  whom  you  were  seeking  succour. 
You  gave  me  your  gold  with  a  charming  affability 
— and  there  was  a  deep  gratitude  in  your  looks  as 
you  took  the  potion  and  the  balsam.  Ah!  per- 
haps you  think  that  mine  is  a  heart  so  indurated 
by  every  selfish  feeling  that  it  cannot  be  touched 
by  gentleness  of  behaviour  on  the  part  of  those 
with  whom  1  come  in  contact  ?  But  you  are 
wrong— and  the  proof  of  it  may  be  seen  in  th« 
Vol.  II. 
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eonfidence  with  which  I  have  treated  you.  Be- 
eidee,  I  know  that  I  may  trust  you — there  is  some* 
thing  in  your  looks — in  your  words " 

"  Yes,  you  may  trust  me  !"  exclaimed  Ciprina. 
**And  now " 

"  One  word  more,"  proceeded  the  wise-woman. 
"You  told  me  that  you  owed  me  your  life— that 
the  antidote  I  furnished  saved  you  from  the  eflfects 
of  the  Marchioness  of  Mirano's  poison " 

"Ah  !  did  I  say  that  it  was  the  Marchioness?" 
cried  Ciprina. 

"  You  did  not  say  it,"  rejoined  La  Dolfina ; 
"  but  I  had  no  difficulty  in  forming  the  conjecture 
after  the  turn  which  the  conversation  took  relative 
to  her  ladyship.  Doubtless  there  has  been  love- 
there  has  been  jealousy — and  the  wounded  young 
gentleman " 

"Oh,  detain  me  no  longer,"  cried  Ciprina; 
"  but  give  me  whatsoever  medicaments  you  may 
deem  requisite ;  and  as  your  skill  is  great,  I  be- 
seech you  to  furnish  me  with  whatsoever  hints 
and  suggestions  for  bis  treatment  you  may  deem 
it  advisable    to   olTer   from    all  that  I  have  told 

The  wise-woman  bade  Ciprina  remain  where  she 
was,  while  she  passed  into  the  adjacent  room, 
closing  the  door  behind  her.  In  about  ten  mi- 
DUtt9  ?ae  reappeared,  carrying  two  phials  and  a 
emai'  'jox  in  her  hand. 

"  i';.et>,'  she  said,  presenting  one  of  the  phials, 
"is  a  pciitiii  which  you  must  administer '  to  your 
patient  iniinediately  on  your  return  to  the  house. 
It  will  produce  a  long  and  deep  sleep:  but  when 
the  slumber  passes  away,  you  will  be  enabled  to 
judge  of  the  good  effects  of  the  medicament.  If 
to-morrow  evening  you  find  your  patient  at  all 
restless  and  irritable — I  mean,  if  any  circum- 
stances should  arise  to  counteract  partially  or 
materially  the  good  effects  of  this  potion — you 
must  administer  the  pill  contained  in  this  box  ; 
and  a  balmy  slumber  will  again  ensue.  Tuis 
second  pbial  contains  my  sovereign  antidote,  the 
elBcacy  of  which  you  have  already  been  enabled  to 
appreciate." 

Ciprina  received  the  two  phials  and  the  pill- 
box, and  secured  them  about  her  person.  She 
then  bcston-ed  a  further  proof  of  her  liberality 
upon  the  wise-woman;  and  she  was  about  to  take 
her  departure,  when  recollecting  something,  she  in- 
quired, "Has  the  Marchioness  of  Mirano  been  to 
you  to  complain  that  your  poison  was  ineffectual, 
or  to  ask  an  explanation  of  its  failure  f" 

La  DolGna  shook  her  bead. 

"  And  if  she  were  to  come  and  demand  some 
poison  which  could  not  possibly  fail " 

"  Set  your  mind  at  ease,"  rejoined  the  woman. 
"Did  I  not  tell  you  the  other  night  that  the 
antidote  is  efficacious  against  every  possible  poison 
that  passes  the  portals  of  the  lips  ?" 

"  Enough  '."  ejaculated  Ciprina  ;  and  bestowing 
upon  the  woman  a  good-natured  grateful  smile, 
she  took  her  departure.  As  she  proceeded  along 
the  streets,  she  said  to  herself,  "  And  thus  I  have 
discovered  where  the  wretched  Lucrezia  purchased 
the  poison  with  which  ehe  meant  to  take  my  life 
and  that  of  Edgar  !" 

On  tho  other  hand  La  DolGna,  while  counting 
over  the  pieces  of  gold  she  had  received  from  tho 
young  lady,  chuckled  and  laughed  as  she  said  to 
herself,  "  This  is  a  good  evening's  work  I     Yes— 
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not  only  in  respect  to  what  I  hare  now  in  1117 
hand"— and  she  chinked  the  gold—"  but  likewise 
in  reference  to  what  I  may  obtain  from  Lucrezia 
Mirano.  Love — ^jealousy — and  a  wounded  young 
gentleman!  Then,  doubtless  because  the  dagger 
had  failed  to  do  its  work,  recourse  must  be  had  to 
poison  !  The  whole  matter  is  as  clear  as  possible ! 
Yes,  yes ! — and  if  the  Marchioness  comes  to  me 
again,  I  shall  know  how  to  play  my  game  with 
her.  The  pretty  Ciprina  revealed  as  much  as  it 
was  important  for  mo  to  know  ;  whereas  I  on  the 
other  hand  cared  nothing  for  revealing  what  I  did 
in  reference  to  myself  in  order  to  evoke  her  confi- 
dence  and  draw  her  out !" 

Meanwhile  Ciprina  was  wending  her  way  back  to 
the  Mirano  mansion,  which  she  re-entered  without 
being  observed  by  any  one;  and  she  ascended  to 
her  suite  of  apartments.  Antonia  was  in  the 
ante-room,  keeping  watch  :  but  her  services  had 
nut  been  required  during  the  hour  of  Ciprina's  ab- 
sence. The  young  lady  hastened  to  the  invalid's 
chamber  ;  and  she  found  him  impatient  for  her 
return — so  that  the  moment  she  made  her  appear, 
anco  ho  spoke  fretfully  and  petulantly,  complaining 
that  she  had  been  absent  so  long.  Ciprina,  with- 
out showing  the  least  anger  at  the  unjust  aad 
unkind  accusation,  replied  nith  great  sweetness, 
assuring  Edgar  that  she  had  been  detained  by  the 
wise-woman  herself,  and  producing  the  potion 
which  she  had  brought  with  her.  The  young 
Frenchman,  perceiving  that  he  had  spoken  harshly, 
threw  his  arms  about  Ciprina's  neck— drew  her 
face  down  to  hie  own— and  imprinted  kisses  upon 
her  lips.  He  then  swallowed  the  potion  which 
she  administered  ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  sank 
off  into  a  profound  slumber. 

Cipriaa  watched  for  a  long  time  by  the  side  ot 
bis  couch ;  and  she  was  rejoiced  to  perceive  with 
what  tranquillity  and  serenity  he  slept.  At  length 
feeling  assured  that  this  slumber  would  last  iu  its 
refreshing  placidity  throughout  the  night,  Ciprina 
resolved  to  make  preparations  for  retiring  to  her 
own  couch.  Assisted  by  Antonia,  she  examined 
the  pieces  of  silken  thread  which  were  hung  along 
the  walls  of  the  boudoir  and  the  two  bed-chambers, 
to  assure  herself  that  they  wero  all  iu  order,  and 
that  the  bell  banging  over  the  head  of  her  bed 
would  be  rung  by  the  slightest  vibration  of  any  of 
those  threads.  Antonia  then  made  her  own  bed 
on  tho  sofa  which  stood  agaiust  the  wainscot  wall 
in  the  ante-room ;  and  shortly  afterwards  the 
silence  of  sleep  prevailed  throughout  that  suite  of 
apartments. 

The  night  passed  without  any  disturbance  ;  and 
when  Ciprina  awoke  in  the  morning  and  peeped 
into  Edgar's  chamber,  sho  found  that  he  was  still 
slumbering  serenely.  She  let  him  sleep  on;  and 
it  was  not  until  between  ten  and  eleven  in  the  fore- 
noon that  he  awoke.  He  was  much  refreshed — 
his  spirits  were  improved — his  temper  had  lost 
thnt  irritability  which  it  had  on  the  previous  day 
displayed  :  his  eyes  were  brighter— and  there  was 
a  slight  colour  upon  his  cheeks.  But  this  was  not 
the  hectic  hue  of  fever:  it  was  a  wholesome  sign— 
his  hands  were  cool — his  lips  were  moist — and  his 
tongue  was  no  longer  parched. 

"Another  night's  rest  such  as  this,"  exclaimed 
Ciprina,  with  accents  and  looks  of  delight,  "  and 
you  will  be  convalescent  I" 

"  Yes — if  the  machinations  of  that  vile 
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leturned  Edgar,  "  should  leave  us  at  peace  in  the 
meanwhile.  Do  you  knov  whether  she  be  re- 
turned from  her  villa  ?" 

•'Antonia  has  just  inquired,"  answered  Ciprina  : 
"and  it  does  not  appear,  from  what  she  has  been 
enabled  to  learn,  that  Lucrczia  intends  to  come 
back  to  the  mansion  to-day.  Perhaps  she  may  bo 
tired  of  warfare  ? — she  may  have  withdrawn  her- 
self from  the  conflict — sho  is  giving  us  to  under- 
stand that  if  we  on  our  side  will  suspend  or  aban- 
don hostilities " 

"  Ab,  Ciprina  !"  interrupted  Edgar,  "  how  can 
we  possibly  make  terms  with  the  murderess?" 

"  Well,  well,  my  dear  Edgar,"  the  young  lady 
hastened  to  exclaim,  "  we  will  not  touch  upon 
these  topics  now  :  we  will  wait  until  to-morrow, 
when  you  will  be  stronger  and  better." 

"Yes — we  will  wait  till  to-morrow,"  rejoined 
Edgar.  "  But  still,  my  dear  Ciprina,  there  is 
something  that  you  must  do  for  me  to-day." 

■'  Speak,  Edgar  !— what  can  I  do  for  you  P  Tou 
know  that  you  have  but  to  express  a  wish " 

"You  are  all  kindness  towards  me,"  said  the 
young  Frenchman,  pressing  her  hand  to  his  lips. 
"Listen  to  me,  dear  Ciprina.  You  know  how 
uneasy  I  have  been  relative  to  that  unfortunate 
man.  Signer  Paoli " 

"  But  what  can  be  done  ?"  asked  Ciprina.  "  It 
is  now  four  days  since  he  was  expelled  from  Flo- 
rence by  the  police " 

"And  during  this  interval,"  interjected  Mar- 
cellin,  "  he  may  have  found  some  means  of  com- 
municating with  the  landlord  of  the  house  where 
he  dwelt  when  in  this  city.  Petroro— for  that  I 
believe  is  the  man's  name— was  deeply  interested 
in  poor  Paoli.  Paoli  himself  told  me  so— and 
Antonia  gave  us  a  similar  assurance." 

"And  now  what  do  you  wish  to  be  done?" 
asked  Ciprina. 

"  I  wish  that  Antonia  should  pay  another  visit 
to  Petroro,  to  ascertain  if  he  have  received  any 
eommunication  from  Paoli." 

"  She  shall  go  at  once,"  answered  Ciprina. 

"One  moment!"  ejaculated  Marcellin.  "If  it 
ahould  turn  out  that  Paoli  has  not  already  com- 
municated with  Petroro,  he  is  certain  to  do  so  the 
moment  he  can  find  an  opportunity.  Besides,  as 
yet  there  may  not  have  been  time  for  such  com- 
munication—because  we  know  not  to  what  distance 
Paoli  may  have  been  compelled  to  betake  himself 
Trum  the  Tuscan  territory  : — he  may  have  been 
forbidden  to  halt  in  any  of  the  neighbouring 
States  under  penalty  of  being  pursued  by  the 
vengeance  of  the  Tuscan  Police,  or  entangled  in 
the  whole  Italian  network  of  confederated    tyran- 

"  And  therefore,"  said  Ciprina,  "  it  may  be 
some  days  or  a  week  before  you  can  hear  from 
higoor  Paoli." 

"  This  is  what  I  mean,"  rejoined  ilarcellio,  "  and 
consequently  I  am  desirous  of  opening  some 
prompt  method  of  communication  between  his 
landlord  Petroro  and  mjeelt,  so  that  if  Paoli  shall 
write  to  him  before  I  am  enabled  to  leave  the 
sick  chamber,  there  need  be  no  dtlay  in  my  be- 
ctjoiing  acquainted  with  the  njovemeuts  of  the 
unlortunato  Neapolitan  refugee  and  with  the  place 
of  bis  present  abode." 

"  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  unwise,"  asked 
Ciprinat" '»  'et  any  ona  koow  more  of  what  has 


taken  place  than  is  absolutely  necessary  P  Ton 
have  not  yet  made  up  your  mind  what  course 
you  mean  to  adopt  towards  the  wretched  Mar- 
chioness  " 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Edgar,  who  was  as  anxious 
to  avoid  this  topic  as  Ciprina  herself  usually  felt 
"  arrange  the  whole  business  as  you  think  fit." 

"  Antonia  shall  tell  Petroro,"  responded  Ci- 
prina, "  that  she  will  call  upon  bim  every  even- 
ing and  every  morning,  to  ascertain  whether  ho 
has  received  any  coromunicatiou  from  Signor 
Paoli." 

"  Be  it  so,"  said  Marcellin.  "  And  now,  my 
dear  Ciprina,  let  the  good  girl  at  once  set  off." 

Antonia,  who  was  in  the  ante-room,  received 
her  instructions  accordingly,  and  away  she  went. 
In  about  b«lf-an-bour  she  returned,  having  seen 
Petroro  :  but  this  worthy  man  had  received  no 
communication  of  any  sort  from  Paoli. 

"And  what  did  you  tell  him?"  inquired  Mar- 
cellin, who  was  reclining  upon  a  sofa  in  the  bou- 

"  I  said  that  I  would  call  every  morning  and 
every  evening,"  replied  Antonia,  "  to  see  if  any 
tidings  came  from  Signor  Paoli.  Petroro  begged 
mo  to  come  early  in  the  morning  and  late  in  the 
evening,  for  fear  lest  such  regular  and  frequent; 
visits  on  the  part  of  the  same  person  should  excite 
any  suspicion  :  for  he  is  known  to  be  favourable  to 
the  Italian  democratic  cause,  and  the  police  have 
an  eye  upon  him — so  that  it  would  only  require 
some  slight  circumstance  to  cause  his  letters  to  be 
intercepted:  and  if  it  were  found  that  he  was  cor- 
responding with  Paoli,  it  might  get  him  into  sore 
trouble-" 

"  Well,  then,"  inquired  Marcellin,  "  what  ar« 
rangement  did  you  make  ?" 

"  Petroro  himself  suggested  the  arrangement," 
answered  Antonia.  "  He  bade  me  call  every 
morning  between  seven  and  eight,  and  every  night 
at  tea  o'clock.  I  promised  that  I  would  do  so, 
and  thus  the  matter  was  settled." 

"  Thinks,  my  good  girl,"  said  Marcellin  :  and 
then  he  thought  within  himself,  "  Heaven  grant 
that  you  may  not  be  compelled  to  pay  those 
stealthy  visits  to  Signor  Petroro's  for  any  number 
of  days  ;  but  that  I  may  be  enabled  to  leave  the 
siek  chamber  and  to  take  all  these  matters  into  my 
own  hand  !" 


CHAPTEB    X. 

PETSOBO. 

It  was  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  when  a 
postchaise  drove  into  the  court-yard  of  one  of  tho 
principal  hotels  of  Florence,  and  a  young  gentle- 
man alighted.  He  was  about  twenty  years  of  age 
— moderately  tall  of  stature — of  slender  figure  — 
and  of  a  perfect  masculine  symmetry.  There  was 
a  certain  natural  ease  and  elegance  about  him, 
which,  together  with  the  excellence  of  hia  ap- 
parel and  the  mode  in  which  he  travelled,  indi- 
cated the  gentleman.  Indeed,  our  readers  am 
doubtless  already  prepared  to  learn  that  this  wa-i 

Vere. 

Having  ordered  private  .apartments,  cDud  com 
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inanded  that  dinner  should  be  served  with  the 
possible  delay,  Charles  performed  his  ablutions  and 
made  some  change  in  his  toilet, — both  of  vhich 
processes  were  agreeable  enough  after  having  tra- 
velled night  and  day  without  stopping  from  Naples 
to  Florence.  The  cause  of  this  suddenly  under- 
taken and  rapidly  accomplished  journey  ehali  be 
immediately  explained  to  the  reader. 

On  issuing  from  the  bedchamber  to  the  sitting- 
Charles  drew  forth  a  letter  from  his  pocket ;  and 
pressing  it  to  his  lips,  he  kissed  it  two  or  three 
tio:ies  with  all  the  fervour  of  a  young  man's  de- 
voted love  towards  an  amiable  and  beautiful  being 
who  was  in  every  sense  worthy  of  that  strong 
attachment.  During  the  intervals  of  the  repast, 
Charles  read  and  re-read  the  letter  half-a-dozen 
times,  though  he  had  previously  read  and  re-read 
it  twice  as  many  times  during  bis  journey  from 
Naples  to  Florence.  The  letter  bore  the  dale  of 
the  19th  of  OL'tober,  which  was  the  very  same  day 
whereon  Edgar  Marcellin  had  met  Lisetta  in  Lon- 
don, and  through  her  intervention  had  not  merely 
been  enabled  to  obtain  access  to  Corinna  at  Sidney 
Villa,  but  had  likewise  communicated  to  this  young 
lady  and  to  Agnes  Evelyn  the  certainly  that  the 
Marchioness  of  Mirano  had  been  the  murderess  of 
Giulio.  The  letter  of  Agnes  therefore,  we  say, 
had  been  written  on  that  same  day  ;  and  imme- 
diately on  receiving  it  at  Naples,  after  the  usual 
postal  interval,  Charles  had  set  off  for  Florence, 
where  we  now  find  him  arriving  in  the  evening  of 
the  Ist  of  November. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  transcribe  the  whole  of 
Agnes  Evelyn's  letter  J  we  shall  therefore  merely 
transfer  to  the  pages  of  our  narrative  a  sufficient 
extract  to  render  the  reader  acquainted  with  the 
precise  nature  of  Charles  De  Vere's  mission. 

"  And  now,  my  dear  Charles,"  wrote  Agnes, 
« I  have  given  the  full  details  of  all  that  the  Ita- 
lian  girl  Lisetta  and  JI.  Marcellin  have  commu- 
nicated to  Corinna  Paoli  and  myself.  M.  Marcel, 
lin  leaves  England  without  delay  to  proceed  to 
Florence.  In  the  hurry  of  his  departure  just  now 
from  Sydney  Villa,  I  omitted  to  mention  to  him 
that  I  intended  to  write  to  you  upon  the  subject. 
Therefore,  dear  Charles,  it  you  can  by  any  possible 
means  manage  to  leave  your  diplomatic  duties 
for  a  brief  space,  and  repair  to  Florence  to  render 
your  assistance,  if  needed,  you  will  find  M.  Mar- 
cellin there.  You  may  have  already  seen,  from 
the  details  I  have  recorded,  that  it  is  an  affair  to 
be  treated  with  the  utmost  circumspection,  pru- 
dence, and  delicacy.  Signer  Paoli  is  himself  un. 
fortunately  placed  as  a  Neapolitan  refugee  who 
may  at  any  instant  be  ordered  out  of  the  Tuscan 
territory;  while  M.  Marcellin  stands  a  chance  of 
being  denounced  openly  as  the  assassin  of  Giulio, 
as  he  has  already  been  secretly  accused  of  that 
crime :  for  everything  is  now  to  be  expected  alike 
from  the  vengeance  and  from  the  fears  of  the 
wicked  Marchioness.  You  perceive  therefore, dear 
Charles,  that  this  is  not  a  case  in  which  your  diplo- 
matic position  may  at  once  enable  you  to  apply  to 
the  Tuscan  authorities,  to  initiate  prompt  and 
active  measures  against  the  Marchioness.  You 
will  have  to  be  guided  by  circumstances.  Y'ou 
must  see  Signor  Paoli  in  the  first  instance;  and  he 
will  doubtless  introduce  you  to  M.  Marcellin,  who 
must  necessarily  arrive  in  Florence  some  few  days 


before  you  can  bo  there.  Tou  will  then  learn  to 
whit  extent  M.  Marcellin  may  have  succeeded  in 
collecting  evidences  according  to  the  bintaand  sug- 
gestions he  received  from  Lisetta  in  London.  In 
short,  my  dear  Charles,  I  know  that  you  will  be 
enabled  to  assist  the  unfortunate  Signor  Paoli  and 
the  falsely  accused  M.  Marcellin  with  your  counsel 
in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards  no  doubt  by 
the  interest  which  your  position  enables  you  to 
command  and  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  Tuscan  Government.  I  know  likewise  that  for 
more  reasons  than  one  you  will  bo  glad  to  take 
this  mission  in  band;  because  you  will  be  render- 
ing me  a  service,  for  I  feel  deeply  interested  in 
everything  that  concerns  my  amiable  young  friend 
Corinna— and  because  you  will  be  aiding  the  pur- 
poses of  justice  and  of  righteous  retribution." 

The  reader  now  comprehends  the  precise  mo- 
tives which  had  brought  Charles  De  Vere  to  Flo- 
rence.  The  distance  was  about  two  hundred  and 
eighty  miles;  and  as  Italian  travelling,  even  by 
post,  and  when  money  is  lavished  on  the  postilions, 
is  never  of  a  very  delectable  description,  it  may 
be  easily  understood  how  at  the  rate  of  about 
eight  miles  an  hour  it  had  taken  our  hero  upwards 
of  thirty-six  hours,  including  stoppages,  to  accom- 
plish the  distance.  Those  stoppages  had  only 
been  for  the  purpose  of  changing  horses;  for 
whatsoever  refreshments  Charles  required,  he  bad 
partaken  of  in  the  vehicle.  Thus  on  arriving  in 
Florence,  it  was  natural  enough  that  be  should 
allow  himself  an  hour  for  his  ablutions,  his  change 
of  toilet,  and  bis  repast,  ere  be  entered  upoc  the 
business  which  he  had  in  hand. 

Having  concluded  bis  repast,  Charles  was  think- 
ing about  inquiring  of  the  waiter  for  a  porter  to 
conduct  him  to  the  street  where  be  expected  to 
find  Signor  Paoli,  when  he  beheld  a  plan  or  map 
of  Florence  suspended  in  a  neat  frame  to  the  wall 
uf  the  apartment.  By  means  of  a  couple  of  mi- 
nutes' study  of  this  map,  our  young  hero  was 
eoobled  to  make  himself  master  of  the  relative 
positions  of  the  hotfl  where  he  had  taken  up  his 
quarters,  and  of  the  street  to  which  he  was  about 
to  bend  his  way.  He  therefore  dispensed  with 
any  guide;  and  setting  out,  found  himself  in 
about  ten  minutes  in  the  particular  street  which 
he  sought.  He  now  looked  for  the  number  of  the 
house  to  which  the  instructions  of  Agnes  had 
directed  him  ;  and  he  perceived  that  it  was  a  pri- 
vate residence, — the  dwelling  being  a  small  one, 
with  no  carriage  gateway — an  omission  by  no 
means  usual  in  the  Florentine  capital,  where  the 
houses  are  chiefly  built  in  the  form  of  a  fquare^ 
accommodating  a  great  number  of  families. 

Charles  rang  the  bell:  his  summons  was  an- 
swered by  a  neatly  dressed  girl  of  fifteen  or  six- 
teen, who  in  reply  to  his  question  relative  to  Sig- 
nor Petroro,  informed  him  that  her  father  was  at 
home:  he  was  conducted  up  a  staircase  into  a 
small  neatly  furnished  room,  where  be  was  left 
alone  for  two  or  three  minutes, — at  the  expiration 
of  which  interval  a  short  middle-aged  man,  wear- 
ing spectacles,  made  his  appearance. 

"  My  name  is  Petroro,  signor,"  be  said,  with  a 
bow  that  was  sufficiently  polite,  though  it  indi- 
cated a  certain   degree  of   reserve  :   "  may  I  ask 
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'  I  believe  that  a  Neapolitan   refugee 
ne  of  Paoli,  is  living  beneath  jour  roof?' 
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"  No,  eignor,"  lespoaded  Pettoro.  "  Paoli  j»  no 
longer  here." 

"  Ah !  then  he  has  removed,"  ejaculated  Charles; 
"  bat  jou  can  doubtless  indicate  his  new  abode  P" 

"  Signor  Paoli  ia  no  longer  in  Florence— nor  jet 
in  Tuscanj,"  rejoined  Petroro ;  and  all  the  time 
he  was  steadilj  survejing  the  youth  through  the 
large  circular  glasses  of  his  spectacles. 

"  No  longer  in  Tuscany  ?     But  tell  me " 

"The  short  and  the  long  of  it  is,  aigaor,"  inter- 
rupted Petroro,  "  Signor  Paoli  was  expelled  by  the 
police  in  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  October :  he 
was  escorted  to  the  outskirts  of  Florence — I  ac- 
companied the  poor  man — and  I  heard  the  sbirri 
give  him  the  most  positive  orders  to  leave  the 
Tuscan  territory  with  the  least  possible  delay." 

"  Good  heavens !"  cried  Charles.  "  And  whither, 
then,  has  he  gone  ?" 

"I  should  say  into  the  Duchy  of  Lucca— for 
that  18  the  nearest  ;  but  I  do  not  know." 

"And  has  anything  been  done?"  inquired 
Charles,—"  I  mean  in  reference  to  the  business 
which  specially  brought  him  to  Florence  ?" 

"I  know  nothing  more  than  this,  signor,"  an- 
•weiod  Petroro, — "  that  Paoli  came  to  Florence  to 
investigate  the  mysterious  assassination  of  his  son 
Giulio;  but  beyond  that  fact  I  am  unacquainted 
with  every  detail.  He  was  a  mere  lodger  here  — 
he  paid  me  honourably^—" 

"Now  look  you  !"  interrupted  Charles:  "I  am 
Dot  surprised  that  you  speak  guardedly,  and  that 
you  even  appear  mistrustful :  for  such  terrible 
things  are  done  in  Italy  that  make  the  blood  of 
Englishmen  run  cold  or  else  6ce  it  with  indigna- 
tion !" 

"Ah,  then  you  are  an  Englishman p"  exclaimed 
Petroro,  his  countenance  brightening  up. 

'•Yes:  and  in  order  to  prove  that  I  am  dealing 
with  all  possible  frankness,  I  will  tell  you  who  I 
am.  Here  is  my  card.  1  have  journeyed  all  the 
way  from  Naples  to  render  whatsoever  assistance 
I  might  be  able  to  Signor  Paoli " 

'•  Ah,  signor,  how  kind  of  you  1"  exclaimed 
Potroro,  his  manner  now  undergoing  the  most 
complete  change,  and  becoming  all  urbanity  and 
kindness  instead  of  coldness  and  reserve.  "De- 
pend upon  it  there  are  some  persona  who  do  not 
want  this  aiFair  of  the  murder  to  be  investigated, 
and  who  therefore  have  set  ia  movement  the 
machinery  of  the  police." 

"Perbap?,  then,"  said  Charles,  "  jou  have  your 
suspicion  ?" 

"Perhnpa  I  have,  signor,"  replied  Petroro: 
*  but  without  entertaining  any  farther  mistrust 
towards  yourself,  I  may  just  as  well  observe  that 
it  would  be  only  a  waste  of  time  for  you  and  me 
to  discuss  the  business— because  I  am  so  situated 
that  I  cannnt  offer  to  render  any  assistance  in  it. 
I  have  a  wife  and  cliildren  to  support,  and  dare 
not  get  at  lo^i^erbeads  with  the  police." 

"And  I  will  not  for  a  moment  do  aught  that 
may  compromise  you,"  rejoined  Charles.  "  But 
tell  me^has  there  been  a  French  gentleman  here 
to  see  Paoli  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Petroro;— "a  French  gentleman 
called  the  very  evening  before  Paoli  was  arrested 
by  the  police.  Paoli  was  out  at  the  time :  he 
returned  home  greatly  agitated,  exclaiming  eome- 
thiri;;    about   a    purse    and    a    certain    Marchio- 


"  Yes— I  understand,"  interjected  Charles  r  "  the 
Marchioness  of  Mirano  ?" 

"  Well,  it  is  you  who  say  it,  signor,"  observed 
Petroro,  but  with  a  significant  smile.  "  Paoli,  as 
I  was  telling  you,  came  home  in  this  almost  fren- 
zied state  :  I  told  him  a  French  gentleman  had 
called — he  said  he  knew  it,  and  that  he  had  seen 
the  gentleman,  who  would  call  again  presently— 
and  that  1  was  at  once  to  admit  him.  Paoli  sat 
up  the  whole  night;  but  the  Frenchman  returned 
not— and  then  in  the  morning,  between  eight  and 
nine  o'clock,  the  police  came  and  arrested  the  un- 
fortunate Neapolitan." 

"  And  what  did  he  say  ?"  inquired  Charles. 
"Did  he  not  protest " 

"  For  a  single  moment— and  then  he  held  his 
tongue,"  rejoined  Petroro;  "for  this  very  good 
reason — that  a  couple  of  carbiues  were  pointed  at 
his  head,  with  the  threat  that  his  brains  would  be 
blown  out  if  be  dared  speak  a  word.  So,  like  a 
wise  man,  be  held  his  peace.  I  accompanied  him 
— or  rather  I  should  say  I  followed  the  psrty  to 
the  outskirts  of  Florence  ;  but  the  shirri  would 
not  suffer  me  to  exchange  a  single  word  with 
Paoli,  and  he  was  sent  off  in  some  vehicle  hired  at 
the  moment  for  the  purpose." 

"  And  this  young  Frenchman,"  said  Charles 
inquiringly, — "  have  you  not  seen  him  since  ?" 

"  No,  eignor,"  responded  Petroro ;  "  but  I  have 
heard  of  him." 

"  Ab,  indeed  ?     And  where  is  he  ?" 

"  Softly,  signor,"  interjected  Petroro.  "  I  my- 
self know  Tery  little  on  the  subject.  I  am  too 
prudent  to  ask  many  questions— I  only  give  an- 
swers to  the  questions  which  are  put  to  mo:  but 
what  little  I  know  shall  bj  cheerfully  imparted  to 
you — for  the  longer  I  gaze  upon  your  frank  open 
countenance,  the  more  am  1  convinced  that  you 
are  an  honest  good  young  man.  I  mu3t  tell  you, 
therefore,  that  in  the  afternoon  or  evening  of  the 
very  same  day  on  which  Paoli  was  arrested  and 
carried  off,  a  young  girl  called  upon  me.  Sac  had 
the  air  of  being  handmaiden  or  camcrists  of  some 
lady,  for  she  was  very  genteel  and  well  dressed.  Sbo 
told  mo  she  came  on  the  part  of  the  French  gen- 
tleman who  had  called  the  evening  bf  fore ;  and 
then  the  girl  inquired  for  Signor  Paoli.  1  told 
her  what  had  happened  in  respect  to  Paoli'a  arrest 
and  expulsion;  and  the  girl  went  away." 

"And  have  you  not  seen  her  since  ?"  inquired 
Charles. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Petroro, — "  in  the  forenoon 
of  this  very  day." 

"  Ah  !  and  the  French  gentleman  ?" 

"I  know  nothing  about  him  beyond  this— that 
be  is   most  anxious  to  learn    where  Signor  Paoli 
now   is:    and  ho    believes   that  Paoli    cannot    fall 
shortly  to  communicate  his  address  to  me.     To  bo 
brief,  signor,  I  have   told   the  young  girl  that  she 
may  call  every  morning  and  evening,   under  cir-     j 
cumstanccs  of  duo  caution,  to  inquire  whether  I      i 
have   received    any  communication    from    Si'.;nor      j 
P.oli.      But  I  do  not  know    who   the   girl   i»-nnr      • 
whence  aho  comes— nur   who    the   youug  Freue'i-      i 

como  himself:  and  to  tell  you  the  truth,  signor,  I 
do  not  want  to  have  more  to  do  with  the  matter 
than  lean  possibly  help;  for  when  the  police 
meddle  in  such  affairs,  they  are  apt  to  become 
awkward  and  euiba.r.isiiMg."  | 
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'■■  And  I  hare  «lrea4y  assured  tou,  my  good 
mac,"  replied  Charles,  "  that  I  would  not  for  the 
world  compromise  you.  But  this  young  girl  of 
wliom   you    have    spoken  —  when    will   «he   call 

'•  At  ten  o'clock  this  evening,"  was  the  answer. 
"At  ten  o'clock  !"  ejiculatel  Charles.     "Ah! 
this  is  excellent !     It  is  now  nice,"  he  added,  re- 
ferring to  his  watch.  "  May  I  return  here  at  ten  ?"  I 

*■  Kf^tum  ia  welcome,  signor,"  responded  Pe- 
troro:  "or  remain  altogether,  if  you  prefer  it, 
until  the  girl  comes.  I  can  produ::e  a  good  bottle 
of  wioe— and  it  would  honour  me  to  hare  your 
company."  ' 

Charles  accepted  the  invitation :  the  wine  was 
produced  —  and  the  conversation  tamed  upon 
general  topics,  for  Petroro  had  nothiag  now  to 
say  upon  the  one  which  most  especially  interested 
our  young  hero  at  the  present  time.  The  hour 
glided  anray ;  and  as  the  clock  struck  ten,  there 
was  a  ring  at  the  bell. 

"  This  is  the  girl,  I  have  no  doubt,"  said  Pe. 
troro:  and  be  quitted  the  room. 

In  less  than  a  minute  he  reappeared,  ushering  in 
Antonia,  to  whom  he  said,  "  I  leave  you  with  this 
young  gentleman,  whom  I  believe  to  be  a  very 
worthy  one — though  really  the  world  has  come  to  I 
euch  a  pass  that  nobody  ought  to  guarantee  the 
integrity  of  any  one  whom  he  has  not  known  for 
the  best  part  of  his  life." 

Having  thus  spoken,  the  cautious  Petroro  with- 
drew, leaving  Antonia  and  Charles  De  Vere  alone 
together. 

"  Ton  come  from  a  young  French  gentleman," 

immediately  said  Charles,  "to  ascertain  whether 

the   landlord  of   this    lodging-house  has  received 

any  communication  from  a  certain  Signor  Paoii.'" 

"Yes,    S'gnor— that  is    my   object,"   answered 

Antonia,  resolving  to  be  upon  her  guard.  I 

'•■  And  the  Trench  gentleman's  name  is  Marcel-  | 

!in,"  continued  Charles.  I 

'■■  It  may  be,  signor,  for  anything  I  know  to  the 

contrary  :  but " 

'•  Toa  mistrust  me  ?"  interrupted  Da  Vere. 
"•'But  believe  me,  I  am  a  friend.  I  have  journeyed 
from  S'aples  to  Plorence  expressly  to  further 
the  views  of  Signor  Paoli  and  Ugar  Marcellin; 
otherwise,  do  you  think  that  I  should  be  here  ?" 

"  I  have  no  doubt,  signor,  that  you  are  speak- 
ing the  exact  truth,"  responded  Antonia  ;  "  but  I 
am  sure  you  will  forgive  me  if  I  adopt  a  certain  de- 
gree  of  caution — or  rather,  I  should  say,  if  X  only 
go  to  the  extent  of  the  mission  entrusted  to  me. 
But  I  ?rill  deliver  any  note   or   message   to   the 

French  gentleman " 

"  Be  it  so  ! '  exclaimed  Charles.  "  Ah  !  when  I 
bethink  me,  how  long  will  it  take  you  to  return 
into  his  presence  ? — for  I  am  burning  with  impa- 
tience to  see  him— I  shall  ask  him  for  an  inter- 
view this  very  evening he  will  accord  it " 

"  It  is  quite  possible,  signor,  for  me  to  depart 
with  your  billet,  deliver  it,  and  return  with  the  an- 
swer, so  that  I  msy  be  here  again  all  within  an 

hour perhaps  indeed  in  half  that  time." 

"Excellent !"  ejaculated  Chailes.  "You  have, 
nothing  to  do  bat  to  take  my  card  and  to  say  tbac  | 
1  have  come  to  Florence  in  consequence  of  a  letter  i 
received  fr^oj  Miss  Evelyn  of  Sidney  Villa  in  | 
London.     Stop  !  I  wiil  write  it  with  a  pencil  on  I 


the  back  of  my  card." 


This  was  speedily  done  ;  and  Antonia  took  her 
departure  from  Peaoro'e  boose,  Charles  having 
assured  her  that  he  should  wait  there  for  her  re- 
turn. Antonia  hastened  back  to  the  Mirano  maa- 
eion,  thinking  of  the  handsome  and  genteel  yooog 
man  whom  she  had  just  left.  On  ascending  to 
Ciprina's  suite  of  apartments,  she  found  the  young 
lady  seated  by  the  side  of  Edgar  Marcellin's  bod ; 
for  the  invalid  had  retired  to  his  coach  imme- 
diately after  Antonia  set  out  to  call  at  Petroro's 
dwelling.  The  moment  Antonia  crossed  the 
threshold  of  the  bed-chamber,  both  Edgar  and 
Ciprina  perceived  by  the  expression  of  her  counte- 
nance that  she  had  something  of  importance  to 
communicate ;  and  the  invalid  ejaculated  with 
feverish  impatience,  "  What  news,  Antonia  ?  what 
news?" 

"  I  found  at  Signor  Petroro's,"  replied  the  maiden, 
"  a  young  gentleman  who  says  that  he  has  travelled 
I  don't  know  how  many  leagues  in  order  to  assist 

Signor  Paoli  and  yourself " 

"  TTho  on  earth  can  this  be  ?'  cried  Edgar. 
"  'WTiere  does  he  come  from  ?" 

"He  comes  from  Xaples Oh!  he   is   quite 

young  and  genteel ;   and   he  knows   your  nam^ 
signor." 

"But  his  name  ?— what  is  it  ?"  exclaimed  Mar- 
cellin,  whose  impatience  was  now  worked  np  to  a 
feverish  intenseness. 

"  Here  is  his  card,  signor.  You  will  see  some- 
thing written  at  the  back  with  pencil." 

Antonia  produced  the  card :  Ciprina  was  on  the 
point  of  taking  it  for  the  purpose  of  handing  it  to 
Edgar  MarceKin— but  the  latter  clutched  it  with 
a  haste  that  showed  how  feverish  his  impatience 
was ;  and  the  name  of  De  Tere  burst  from  his 
lips. 

"  De  Tere  ?"  said  Ciprina.  "  Indeed  ?  Is  that 
an  English  name  P" 

"English  or  not,"   responded  Edgar,  "it  is  in 
this  case  borne  by  an  English  gentleman.     Ah ! 
here  is  what  is  written  at    the  back  !    '  Jfr.  De 
Vere't  complimeatt  to   2C.  3lxmtlli»,    and   hat 
come  to  Florence  in  consequence  of  a  letter  from 
Miss  Heelyn  of  Sidney  nUa,   St.  Johns  Wood, 
Ijondon.     JlLr,  De   fere  requests   an  immediate 
interrietc.' — Do  you  hear    ttiat,  Ciprina  f     Why, 
really,  one  would  think  that  all  this  was  a  perfect 
matter  of  indifference  to  yoa  :  for  here  you  are    | 
preparing  the  beverages  and  beginning  to  put  the    ' 
room  to  rights  for  the  night,  just  as  if  I  should    i 
think  of  going   to  sleep  before  I  had  seen  Mr.    | 
De  Tere !" 

"  Oh,  believe  me,  Edgar,"  said  Ciprina,  turning 
hastily  towards  him  with  a  sweet  deprecating  smile 
upon  her  lips,  "  I  cannot  possibly  be  indifferent  to 
anything  which  interests  or  regards  you !" 

"Forgive  me,  dear  Ciprina!  I  was  hasty!"  said 
Marcellin :  "  I  was  too  impetaoos !  But,  Oh  !  I 
fear  I  have  wounded  your  feelings  very  moch ! 
You  are  pale— pale  as  death !  Good  God ! — and 
how  icy  chill  your  hand!" 

"  It  b  nothing — it  is  nothing,"  said  Ciprina : 

"but  the  evening  itself  is  cold and  here  have 

I  been  letti':g  the  £re  get  low !" 

"On  the  contrary,  Ciprina— the  evening  is  quite 
warm ;  and  we  were  speaking  of  this  comparative 
sultriness  only  a  few  minutes  belure  Antonia's  re- 

"  Trao !  it  is  very  warm,"  said  Ciprina :  and  for 


not  utter  another  eyl- 
iterrupted  Ciprina,  "I 
not  oflfL'nded  !  Only — 
■  cement 


ft  moment  she  placed  her  hand  upon  her  forehead 
like  one  who  is  bewildered  by  some  intense  racking 
of  the  brain. 

"  My  dear  girl,"  said  Marcellin,  now  looking  at 
her  very  seriously,  and  speaking  very  earnestly, 
"I  see  that  jou  are  distressed  by  my  abrupt  and 
impetuous  manner  towards  you.  Tou  havo  every 
reason  to  be.  I  hare  more  than  once  spoken  petu- 
lantly and  angrily " 

"  Tor  heaven's  sake 
lable  of  excuse,  Edgar !" 
am    not    angry  —  I    at 
only— these    constant    sueceMions 
will  end  by  killing  you  outright  !" 

Her  face  bent  forward  until  it  reposed  on 
E  Igar's  shoulder — for  he  was  half  sitting  up  in 
the  bed;  and  she  burst  into  tears.  For  nearly  a 
minute  so  passionate  was  that  outburst  of  weeping 
— so  violent  this  gush  of  emotions— that  it  really 
seemed  as  if  the  young  lady's  heart  were  about  to 
break.  Edgar,  to  do  him  justice,  forgot  for  the 
time  everything  in  reference  to  Charles  De  Vere; 
and  winding  his  arms  about  Ciprina's  neck,  ho 
strained  her  to  his  breast — he  said  all  he  could  to 
console  her.  She  left  off  sobbing — she  wiped  the 
tears  from  her  large  black  eyes— smiles  now  played 
upon  her  lips — ^and  she  murmured  in  the  melo- 
diuua  intonations  of  her  voice,  "  I  have  been  very 
fuol.sb,  Edgar — but  pardon  me  this  outburst  of 
grief,  and  think  of  it  no  more." 

"  Oh  !  I  am  happy,  Ciprina,"  he  responded, 
"  now  that  I  see  you  smile  again  !  Did  you  hear 
what  I  read  on  the  back  of  this  card,  dearest? 
But  stay  !  you  know  English  very  well- ^In- 
deed, I  remember  once  to  have  heard  it  said,  when 
I  was  formerly  in  Florence,  that  you  speak  the 
language  as  well  as  a  native " 

"  Oh,  yes— I  can  read  English  with  the  utmost 
facility,"  she  said,  as  she  took  the  card  which 
Edgar  Marcellin  now  handed  to  her.  "  But 
who — but  who -" 

"  Ob,  do  not  ask  me  any  questions  now, 
dearest !"  ejaculated  Edgar,  playfully  placing  his 
fingers  upon  Ciprina's  rosy  lips.  "  1  am  in  all 
haste  to  see  Mr.  DeVere!  Let  Autonia  depart 
again!— let  her  conduct  the  young  English  gentle- 
man   hither  !      Will  you   give  these   orders,   Ci- 

"■  Yes— at  once,"  answered  the  young  lady. 
"  Compose  yourself — lie  down  again,  I  beseech 
you— for  it  is  this  escitement  which  does  you,  so 
much  harm,  and  therefore  makes  me  so  very,  very 
unhappy." 

"  i  mil  do  everything  you  tell  me,  Ciprina," 
rejoined  Marcellin. 

Autonia— on  perceiving  that  sudden  outburst  of 
strong  feelings  on  the  part  of  her  mistress — had 
discreetly  retired  from  the  bed-chamber,  and  had 
sought  the  ante-room, — thus  passing  from  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  suito  to  the  other.  Ciprina  has- 
tened to  join  the  damsel  in  that  ante-room— on 
entering  which,  she  closed  the  door  behind  her. 

"Tell  me,  Antonia,"  she  said,  "exactly  what 
passed  between  yourself  and  Signor  De  Vere." 

Antonia  gave  the  required  explanations,  which 
were  brief  enough,  as  the  reader  may  suppose  from 
what  has  been  recorded  in  reference  to  the  inter- 
view  between  the  cameritte  and  the  young  diplo- 

.     "And  therefore  ho  knows  nothing?"  said  Ci- 


prina: "he  asked  no  questions?  But  no!  ho-^ 
foolish  on  my  part !  'Kr.i  coald  he  know?  how 
could  he  even  suspect  ? — Antonia,"  she  continued, 
seeming  all  in  a  moment  to  recover  her  presence 
of  mind,  "you  must  go  back  to  Signor  De  Vere — 
you  must  tell  him  that  the  French  gentleman  will 
receive  him  immediately— but  you  need  not  toll 
him  that  he  is  ill  or  wounded — you  need  not  say 
that  it  is  to  the  Mirano  mansion  he  is  being  led!" 

"  I  will  say  nothing,  signora,"  observed  Antonia, 
"except  that  he  is  to  follow  me.  Have  you  any 
further  instructions  ?" 

"  Yes,"  rejoined  Ciprina,  looking  at  her  watch : 
"  it  is  now  eleven  o'clock.  Be  not  too  hasty  1— I 
mean,  you  need  not  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to 
bring  the  English  gentleman  hither.  If  he  is 
here  by  midnight,  it  will  suffice.  Ah  !  and  one 
word  more!  The  moment  you  have  introduced 
him  into  this  ante-room,  you  may  retire.  Never 
mind  if  the  light  he  burning  dim,  or  if  you  do  not 

find  me  here 1  will  see  that  proper  attention 

is  psid  to  the  Eaglish  visitor.  Do  you  under- 
stand ?" 

"  I  will  obey  your  orders,  signora,"  answered 
the  cameriste  :  and  she  then  took  her' departure. 

The  moment  she  was  gone,  Ciprina  retraced 
her  way  as  far  as  her  own  bed-chamber,  where  a 
silver  chocolate  pot  was  being  kept  heato  I  over  a 
spirit-lamp.  She  poured  into  a  cup  a  small  quan- 
tity of  the  chocolate :  she  then  took  the  pill  which 
La  Dolfina  had  given  her  in  the  bos  on  the  pie- 
ceding  evening ;  and  this  pill  she  put  into  the 
cup. 

"  He  must  sleep  1"  she  thought  within  herself : 
"he  must  sleep  while  I  have  this  interview  with 
Charles  De  Vere!  To  morrow  they  may  meet 
perhaps  — but  not  till  thsn!  I  have  now  a  clear 
hour  before  me.  Ah!  it  was  well  thought  on  my 
part  to  bid  Antonia  delay  his  coming  uatil  mid- 
night !  During  the  interval  the  soporific  medica- 
ment will  perform  its  work,  and  E  Jgar  will  sleep  ! 
Ab,  if  I  were  to  beseech  him  to  take  this  medieiuo 
for  his  good,  he  would  refuse  ! — he  would  not 
take  a  soporific,  now  that  he  expects  to  meet 
Charles  De  Vere!  Therefore  must  I  deceive  him 
by  means  of  this  beverage  :  and  Ah !  I  deplore 
the  necessity  of  using  deception  with  him!" 

When  she  found  that  the  pill  was  completely 
dissolved  in  the  chocolate,  Ciprina  passed  into  the 
inner  room,  carrying  the  cup. 

"  Here,  Edgar,"  she  said  ;  "  it  is  rathft  late 
for  you  to  take  any  more  chocolate  to  night — but 
it  is  strengthening— you  seem  to  fancy  it  more 
than  anything  else " 

"  Yes — the  very  thing  that  I  was  on  the  point  of 
asking  for  !"  he  exclaimed  :  and  then  he  kissed  the 
hand  which  presented  him  the  cup.  "  You  have 
sent  Antonia  to  fetch  Charles  De  Vere  ?"  ho  asked, 
as  he  gave  back  the  cup,  having  swallowed  its 
contents. 

'•  Yes,"  replied  Ciprina.  "  But  this  Charles  Dj 
Vere,  as  you  call  him " 

'■  I  will  tell  you,  Ciprina,  all  about  it,"  inter- 
rupted Marcellin.  "  You  must  have  read  the 
name  of  Agnes  Evelyn " 

"  Agnes,"  echoed  Ciprina,  it  might  almost  have 
seemed  mechanically. 

"  Ah,  X  forgot  1"  said  Marcellin :  "  the  name  of 
Agnes  is  not  on  this  card  —  it  ia  simply  Miss 
Evelya  that  Mr.  De  Vere  has  written.     But  uaif 
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you  know  her  name  to  be  Agnes  Erelyn.  Well, 
then,  Agnes  Eveljn  is  a  most  eioellent-hearted 
and  beneTolent  young  lady— and  accident  threw 
her  in  the  way  of  the  Paoli  family  at  a  time  when 
they  were  in  the  greatest  distress.  Paoli's  children 
are  now  living  at  Sidney  Villa." 

"  Ah,  then  you   have  doubtless   seen   them  at 

this how  is  the    villa    called  ?"   and   Ciprina 

stooped  down  to  pick  up  the  card  which  she  had 
just  let  f»ll  from  her  hand.  "  Ah !  Sidney 
Villa!" 

"Yes — I  saw  them  at  Sidney  Villa— and  it  was 
from  one  of  the  children  I  happened  to  learn  that 
Miss  Erelyn  is  engaged  to  a  young  diplomatist 
named  Charles  De  Vere." 

"  And  therefore  that  name  was  immediately 
familiar  to  youf"  said  Ciprina.  "But  what  do 
you  suppose — I  mean,  what— — ^ 

"  You  mean  to  ask  what  Charles  De  Vere  can 

purpose  to  do  ?     This  is  very  strange there  is 

a  drowsiness but  I  must  shako  it  off.      Ah ! 

that's  it!  I  must  sit  up  in  the  bed.  How  foolish 
I  was !  Of  course  if  one  lies  down,  sleep  is  sure 
to  come  stealing  over  one  !" 

"And  Agnes  Evelyn,"  said  Ciprina,—"  this 
young  lady  of  whom  you  spoke " 

"Speak  louder,  dearest,"  interjected  Edgar; 
"for  either  your  voice  is  very  tremulous  and  low 
—  or  else  I  am  really  getting  more  and  more  sleepy. 
Ah  !  you  were  speakiog  of  Agnes  ?  She  is  very 
good,  and  very  lovely.  She  is  generally  known  by 
the  title  of  The  Beauty  of  Sidney  Villa;  and 
enme  of  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  call  her 
Beauty  just  as  if  it  were  a  regular  name,  or  as 
they  might  say  Agnes.  Corinna  told  me  all 
this." 

"  And  who  is  Corinna?"  asked  Ciprina.  "Oh 
—I  suppose  one  of  the  Paoli  family  ?" 

"Yes — ^just  so,"  responded  Marcellin,  who  was 
every  instant  getting  more  and  more  drowsy. 
'■■  Paoli's  daughter  —  a  girl    of    some    sixteen  or 

"  And  beautiful  doubtless  ?"  asked  Ciprina, 
Bomewhat  quickly. 

"  Yes— beautiful — both  beautiful — Agnes  and 
Corinna,"  murmured  Marcellin,  with  his  eyes  more 
than  half  closed  and  his  head  falling  forward 
upon  his  breast  :  "  both  beautiful— both  beautiful. 
What  was  I  saying  ?"  he  asked,  opening  his  eyes 
and  staring  vacantly.    "Ah  !  Agnce — yes  they  call 

her  Beauty.     And    she    had    i   cousin let  me 

see 1  heard her  name 1  have  forgotten 

it Ah!    no  !  it    was— it   waa— Floribel!    that 

was  it !  And  she  ran  away a  splendid  crea- 
ture,  I  believe   she  was so   Corinna   heard  it 

said and  now    no  one   knows   what  on  earth 

has    become   of  her.     Tea — ^yes no   I  mean  1 

but  Agnes  has  somehow  or  another  received 

the   assurance    that    her   cousin what  is   her 

name  ?— Ah  !    Eloribel !  —  has    become     virtuous 

again— and  gone   into  some   strict  seclusion -I 

don't   know  whether- whether  it's  a  convent  or 

not but— but— I  did    hear    that   Miss  Evelyn 

is  now  tranquillized  about  her  erring  cousin." 

Here  Edgar  Marcellin  fell  back  upon  the  pil- 
lows :  he  made  one  more  effort  to  open  his  eyes 
and  lilt  his  head  ;  but  it  failed— and  a  profound 
slumber  seized  upon  him. 

Ciprina  started  up  from  her  seat  by  the  bed- 
side: at  the  same  moment  she  caught  a  glimpse 


of  her  countenance  in  an  opposite  mirror,  and  sha 
saw  that  it  was  as  pale  as  death.  Even  her  very 
lips  were  bloodless,  and  she  was  affrighted  at  this 
contemplation  of  herself.  There  was  something 
awful  in  her  aspect  :  it  was  so  altered  that  it 
seemed  as  if  she  never  could  become  changed  back 
again  to  what  she  naturally  was.  Quickly  evert- 
ing her  regards  from  the  mirror,  she  looked  at 
ber  watcb.  It  wanted  ten  minutes  to  midnight. 
"  Ample  time !"  she  mentally  ejaculated. 
She  then  took  a  lamp  and  hastened  into  tba 
ante-room,  where  a  couple  of  tapers  were  burning 
upon  the  mantel.  Both  these  tapers  she  extin- 
guished :  and  she  turned  down  the  wick  of  the 
lamp  in  such  a  way  that  it  only  shed  a  very  dim 
and  partial  light  through  the  room.  She  then 
hastened  back  into  her  own  chamber,  where  she 
drew  from  a  wardrobe  an  ample  cloak,  and  from  a 
drawer  she  took  forth  a  thick  black  veil.  She  next 
peeped  into  the  furthermost  chamber,  where  she 
perceived  that  Edgar  Marcellin  was  still  sleeping 
profoundly.  She  closed  the  door  of  communication 
between  the  two  chambers;  and  when  again  in 
her  own  apartment,  she  put  on  the  cloak — she 
covered  her  head  with  the  veil,  folding  it  in  such  a 
I  manner  that  it  was  totally  impossible  for  even  the 
keenest  eye  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  her  features. 
She  then  passed  into  the  boudoir,  closing  the  door 
j  behind  her:— thence  she  proceeded  into  the  ante- 
,  room,  and  this  last  door  she  likewise  shut. 

The  ante-room,  as  we  have  already  said,  was 
merely  dimly  and  partially  lighted  by  the  feebly 
burning  lamp;  and  Ciprina,  mufSed  in  the  dark 
cloak  and  with  a  black  veil  over  ber  head,  ap- 
peared to  be  a  gloomy  shape  from  another  world 
in  the  midst  of  that  sombre  semi-obscurity.  Sha 
beard  footsteps  approach  on  the  landing  outside  : 
the  outer-door  of  her  suite  of  apartments  was 
thrown  open— and  Charles  Do  Vero  was  intro- 
duced into  her  presence. 


CHAPTER  Xr. 


THE  ISIEBYIEW  ASD  ITS 

The  door  immediately  closed  again  ;  and  Antonia 
retired  according  to  the  instructions  which  she  had 
received.  Our  hero  was  stricken  with  astonish- 
ment on  finding  himself  in  so  gloomy  an  apart- 
ment, and  in  the  presence  of  what  seemed  to  be 
the  funereal  form  of  a  woman  instead  of  that 
of  a  young  man  who  would  at  once  announce 
bis  name  to  be  Edgar  Marcellin.  And  our 
readers  will  not  think  one  whit  the  less  favour- 
ably of  Charles  De  Vere's  courage,  if  we  admit 
that  he  was  even  for  a  moment  smitten  with  a 
sense  of  alarm  at  everything  which  was  so  totally 
different  from  what  he  had  expected — the  more  so 
as  the  youDg  girl  who  had  guided  him  thither, 
closed  the  door  upon  him  and  disappeared,  as  if 
she  were  thus  leaving  him  in  some  treacherous 
snare  to  which  she  had  lured  him.  But  that 
feeling  of  alarm  was  as  evanescent  as  a  passing 
shadow  ;  and  it  even  left  him  before  Ciprina,  in 
a  soft  low  voice,  said  in  the  French  language, 
"  Pardon  me,  sir,  for  giving  you  suoh  a  strange 
reception  as  this  :  but  there  are  reasons  which  1  I 
will  presently  explain." 
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De  Vere  bowed  with  his  acoawomed  politeness, 
at  he  said,  "  I  certainly  expected,  madam,  to  find 
myself  in  the  presence  of  a  gentleman  whom  I 
am  very  anxious  to  see." 

"I  know  it,"  rejoined  Ciprina ;  "and  M.  Mar- 
cellin  was  equally  anxious  to  meet  Mr.  De  Vere, 
who  has  been  good  enough  to  journey  nearly  throe 
hundred  miles  to  proifer  whatsoever  assistance 
may  be  in  his  power.  Pray  be  seated,  sir — for 
we  must  have  some  little  discourse  together." 

Our  hero  sat  down ;  and  Ciprina  likewise  took 
•  chair — but  it  was  at  some  little  distance  from 
the  one  which  the  youth  occupied. 

"In  the  6rst  place  I  must  inform  you,"  re- 
sumed Ciprina,  "  that  M.  Marcellin  is  very  un- 
well: he  had  retired  to  rest  before  the  young 
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female  eervani  brought  your  card  from  yignor 
Petroro'a— and  though  he  struggled  against  tho 
sense  of  uneasiness  and  exhaustion  which  came 
over  him,  it  was  in  vain  that  he  strove " 

"  Good  heavens  !"  ejaculated  Do  Vere ;  "  how 
unfortunately  everything  is  progressing!" 

"Alas,  I  know  it!"  said  Ciprina,  still  speaking 
in  the  same  low  soft  voice  as  before,  and  which 
indeed  was  only  audible  because  of  the  profound 
silence  which  otherwise  reigned.  "  Signer  Paoli 
has  been  turn  away  from  Florence  by  the  police 
-SI.  Marcellin  is  ill " 

"  May  I  hope,"  interjected  De  Vere,  "  that 
there  is  nothing  alarming  nor  grave  in  this  ill. 


3?" 

■  Nothi. 


•,"  rejoined   Ciprina.     "  The  best 
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proot'  which  I  can  give  jou  is  eoDtained  in  tbe 
assurance  that  to-morrow  evening,  between  eight 
and  nine  o'clock,  he  shall  meet  jrou  at  Signer 
Petroro's  dwelling." 

"  Ah,  that  is  more  favourable !"  ejaculated 
Charles  jojfully.  "But  may  I  inquire  the  mean- 
ing of  all  this  mystery, — why  the  young  guide 
who  brought  mo  hither,  maintained  so  studied  a 
silence  when  asked  whither  she  was  conducting 
me— why  I  was  not  permitted  to  know  to  what 
mansion  I  was  being  brought — and  why " 

Charles  stopped  short,  looking  slowly  round  the 
room  as  if  in  allusion  to  its  obscurity,  with  that 
dimly  lighted  lamp— and  then  settliog  his  regards 
upon  tbe  muflled  and  veiled  form  of  Ciprina  herself. 

"  Everything  shall  be  explained,"  resumed  the 
young  lady  :  "  but  I  am  about  to  make  an  appeal 
to  you  as  a  gentleman " 

"  Madam,  I  begin  to  understand !"  cried  Charles, 
as  he  fancied  that  all  in  a  moment  a  light  broke  in 
upon  bis  comprehension.  "  M.  Marcellin  has 
doubtless  found  a  friend  who  for  certain  reasons 
would  fain  continue  unknown  to  every  one  but 
himself;  and  the  mansion  which  now  harbours 
him,  must  likewise  continue  unknown,  lest  the 
knowledge  of  it  should  at  once  indicate  who  tbe 
kind  friend  herself  is." 

"  Your  conjecture  is  accurate,"  responded  Ci- 
prina. "  Oh,  sir  !  you  now  comprehend  how  it  is 
that  an  erring  but  loving  woman  throws  herself 
upon  your  mercy  !  My  honour  is  involved — and 
were  it  not  on  account  of  the  deep  anxiety  of 
Edgar  Marcellin  to  see  you  with  the  least  possible 
delay,  you  would  not  have  been  introduced  within 
these  walls !" 

"  Madam,"  replied  De  Tere,  "  I  am  a  gentleman 
and  a  man  of  honour.  You  may  ri-ly  upon  me ! 
I  would  not  for  the  world  do  aught  that  should 
menace  the  happiness  of  a  lady  wU)  throws  Lerself 
upon  my  mercy  ;  I  even  regret  that  circumstances 
should  bavj  rendered  it  necessary  for  you  to  give 
an  explanation  which  savours  ot  an  appeal." 

"A  thousand,  thousand  thanks  for  this  generous 
language!"  responded  Ciptina  :  "but  such  conduct 
on  your  part  is  nothing  less  than  what  I  could  have 
expected  from  an  English  gentleman  in  the  high 
diplomatic  service  of  his  country.  You  promise 
me,  therefore,  that  you  will  not  make  any  attempt 
to  discover  whose  mansion  this  is  to  which  you 
have  been  brought — nor  who  the  lady  is  that  now 
addresses  you  P" 

"  I  swear  most  solemnly,"  esclaimed  the  chival- 
rous'minded  Charles,  "  that  unless  accident  should 
at  any  time  reveal  these  secrets  to  my  knowledge, 
they  shall  never  become  known  to  me  through  any 
inquiry  or  research  of  my  own." 

"Again  I  thank  you,  sir,"  said  the  young  lady. 
"  To-morrow  evening,  I  repeat,  you  shall  see  M. 
Marcellin  j  and  he  will  reiterate  the  entreaties 
which  I  myself  have  made  to  the  same  effect." 

"It  is  absolutely  unnecessary,"  rejoined  Charles, 
with  vehemence.  "I  will  not  permit  him  to  give 
utterance  to  a  syllable  upon  the  subject !  Kay,  I 
will  tell  you  more !  1  am  totally  unacquainted 
with  Florence  ;  and  from  Signor  Petroro's  dwell- 
ing to  this  mansion  I  am  completely  ignorant  of 
the  streets  through  which  your  handmaiden  led 
me.  I  will  tell  you  more  yet !  The  night  is  pitch 
dark— and  I  beheld  not  the  aspect  of  the  mansion. 
A  wall,  with  overhanging  trees,  was  skirted— tbe 


maid«n  opened  a  door— we  entered  a  garden— .and 
theit  another  door  almost  immediately  admitted 
us  into  the  house  itself.  I  tell  you  aH  this  in  order 
that  you  may  be  completely  reassured  ot  the  com- 
bination of  circumstances,  together  with  my  own 
inclination,  to  induce  me  to  keep  the  secret." 

"  Every  syllable  that  flows  from  your  lips  con- 
vinces me,"  said  Ciprina,  "  more  and  more  of  the 
generous  loftiness  of  your  sentiments  and  of  the 
chivalrous  honour  with  which  you  are  inspired." 

"2s'ay,  madam,"  said  the  youth,  "I  am  but  per. 
forming  a  duly  under  tbe  peculiar  circumstances 
in  which  1  End  myself  placed.  Even  if  on  going 
forth  from  this  mansion  I  lound  the  night  as  light 
as  day,  with  the  stars  and  moon  shining — or  if  all 
Florence  itself  were  brilliantly  illuminated  —  I 
swear  to  you  that  I  would  speed  away  without 
easting  a  look  behind  mo  of  impertinent  curiosity. 
And  now  tell  me,  bow  long  has  M.  Marcellin  been 
afBicted  with  illness?— and  has  he  made  any  pro- 
gress towards  the  elucidation  of  that  horrible  mys- 
tery with  which  you  are  doubtless  acquainted? 
Or  rather,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  ask  whether  he  has 

succeeded  in  obtaining  those  evidences " 

I  Charles  De  Vere's  speech  was  suddenly  inter- 
'  rupted  by  what  appeared  to  be  the  bursting  open 
of  a  portion  of  the  wainscot;  and  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye  half-a-dozen  shirri  rushed  into  the  ante- 
room. A  scream  rang  forth  from  Ciprina's  lips: 
the  youth  started  up  from  his  chair,  with  an  eja- 
culation expressive  of  a  sense  of  treachery:  but 
both  the  young  man  and  the  young  lady  were 
seised  upon  in  a  moment.  Carbines  and  drawn 
swords  menaced  them  in  fearful  proximity  :  there 
was  an  instant's  struggle  on  De  Vere's  part — but 
it  was  useless — for  he  was  at  once  overpowered.  A 
thick  shawl  was  thrown  over  bis  head,  while  the 
same  process  was  being  adapted  in  respect  to  Ci- 
prina; and  they  were  tied  over  their  mouths  in 
1  such  a  way  as  to  constitute  gags  muffling  and 
I  stifling  any  sounds  to  which  they  might  have  given 
I  vent.  But  Ihey  were  both  silent  now,— for  Ci- 
prina had  tainted  ;  and  Charles  De  Yere,  perceiv- 
j  ing  how  useless  it  was  to  resist  the  will  of  his 
captors  in  any  way,  deemed  it  more  prudent  to 
hold  his  peace. 

The  sbirri  hurried  their  two  prisoners  along  the 
secret  passage, — one  of  them  tarrying  for  a  mo- 
ment to  close  the  door  opening  into  the  ante-room ; 
and  as  the  foremost  carried  a  light,  there  was  no 
delay  in  threading  the  mysterious  corridor.  Down 
the  staircase  they  hastened :  one  of  their  com. 
rades  bad  remained  stationed  at  the  door  com- 
municating with  the  stable-yard ;  and  this  there- 
fore was  thrown  open  the  instant  tbe  party 
began  to  make  its  appearance.  Ko  intruder  nor 
looker.on  was  in  that  yard  :  the  prisoners  were 
hurried  onward  to  a  gate  opening  into  ono  of  the 
streets  that  bounded  the  premises  of  the  Mirano 
mansion  :  and  a  postchaise  was  in  readiness  at  a 
little  distance. 

Into  this  vehicle  Ciprina  was  lifted,  and  Charles 
Do  Vere  was  ordered  to  ascend.  The  former  re- 
mained in  a  state  of  unconsciousness  :  tho  latter, 
being  blindfolded,  bad  continued  in  complete  igno- 
ranee  of  the  mode  of  egress  by  which  he  had  been 
hurried  forth  from  the  interior  of  the  mansion.  A 
couple  of  the  sbirri  took  their  seats  in  the  chaise, 
opposite  tbe  captives  :  a  third  mounted  tho  box 
—and  the  epuipage  at  once  drove  away. 
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So  soon  as  the  postilion  had  begun  to  whip  his 
horses  and  the  wheels  were  ratlling  over  the  pave- 
ment  of  the  street,  one  of  the  sbirri  said  to  Charles 
De  Vcre,  "  It  is  now  unnecessary,  signor,  to  keep 
;oii  muilled  and  muzzled  any  longer  :  but  I  warn 
you  that  silence  is  expected— or  if  you  like  to  con- 
verse, it  must  only  bo  on  the  most  indifferent 
topics.  You  are  strictly  forbidden  to  ask  any 
questions  in  reference  to  your  arrest — or  to  make 


any  cumn 


to    mention  the 


names  of  any  persons  in  Florence — or  to  discourse 
with  your  female  companion  there  upon  any  of 
these  iaterjicted  topics." 

While  the  officer  was  yet  speaking,  he  removed 
the  shawl  from  oiF  our  young  hero's  head ;  and 
Ee  Vere  naturally  made  immediate  use  of  his 
eyes  by  glancing  around.  The  equipage  was 
still  within  the  streets  of  Florence— two  shirH 
were  seated  opposite  to  him— Ciprina  was  lying 
motionless  in  the  corner  of  the  back  seat — or,  in 
other  words,  by  the  side  of  Charles  himself.  All 
this  was  just  as  he  bad  surmised  from  what  be 
had  been  enabled  to  judge  while  still  blind- 
folded. 

"  Why  did  you  not  render  immediate  assistance 
to  this  lady  ?"  he  demanded.  "  She  has  fainted — 
she  may  be  half  suffocated  !" 

"  Not  she  !"  ejaculated  the  sbirro  who  had  be- 
fore spoken,  and  who  indeed  was  the  officer  that 
had  been  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  ex- 
pedition. "  I  never  yet  knew  a  lady  who  did  not 
come  round  again  after  fainting  through  sheer 
fright." 

"Brutal!"  muttered  Charles  indignantly;  and 
he  had  already  reoioved  the  muniing  shawl  from 
Ciprina'a  head. 

"Ah!  where  am  I?"  exclaimed  the  young  lady, 
thus  suddenly  regaining  her  consciousness;  and  it 
was  with  a  quick  spHSLiiodic  start  that  she  gave 
vent  to  the  ejaculation,  at  the  same  time  making  a 
movement  to  assure  herself  that  the  veil  was  still 
over  her  countenance. 

"  Some  •  hideous  treachery,"  began  Charles, 
•*  which  I  cannot  understand " 

"Silence!"  exclaimed  the  officer  in  a  stern 
commanding  voice,  "  You  know,  signor,  what  I 
just  now  told  you.  The  orders  which  I  have  re- 
ceived are  positive ;  and  depend  upon  it  they  shall 
be  obeyed  to  the  very  letter.  Do  not  mistake  me 
— and  do  not  think  that  I  speak  in  jest,  or  that  I 
am  giving  utterance  to  inflated  menaces  that  are 
never  intended  to  be  executed.  You  may  see 
that  I  have  a  pistol  in  my  hand ;  and  if  you  neg- 
lect   my  advice,   1  will    shoot  you  through    the 

"And  I  tell  you,"  exclaimed  Charles,  "despite 
your  threats,  that  you  and  your  superiors,  and 
every  ona  engaged  in  this  outrage,  shull  bitterly 

"Ah !  you  menace  us!"  exclaimed  the  officer  of 
police:  and  the  sharp  click  of  a  pistol,  as  the 
sbirro  cocked  it,  was  heard  within  the  post- 
chaise. 

"  In  the  name  of  God,"  murmured  Ciprina,  as 
•he  caught  hold  of  Charles  De  Vere's  arm  and 
held  it  with  convulsive  violence,  "do  nothing  to 
irritate  these  officers!— their  power  ia  immense! 
f'or  heaven's  sake " 

"  Tranquillize  yourself,  signora,"  interjected 
Charles :  "  I  will  do  nothing  tu  provoke  a  scene 


that  would  certainly  be  replete  with  rashness  on 
my  part,  terror  on  yours,  and  hideous  crime  on 
that  of  these  two  armed  ruffians." 

"  Another  insult !"  ejaculated  the  officer  fiercely. 
"Be  prudent  in  your  language,  signor!" 

"Oh,  why  irritate  them  ?"  murmured  Ciprina, 
who  was  now  labouring  under  a  fearful  conster- 
nation ;  for  she  every  moment  dreaded  lest  Charles 
Do  Vere  should  aggravate  the  officer  to  the  utmost, 
and  that  a  bloody  deed  might  be  the  result. 

"  The  command  of  a  lady  in  such  circumstances," 
snid  our  young  hero,  "  is  with  me  paramount. 
Pray  tell  me,  signora,  how  you  feel  yourself  now  ? 
You  fainted " 

"Yes  —  and  all  that  passed  until  I  just  now 
awoke  to  consciousness  in  this  chaise,  has  been  a 
blank.     But  yuu,  signor " 

"  You  are  not  to  touch  upon  the  subject  of  your 
arrest,"  interposed  the  officer,  "nor  on  the  cir- 
cumstances which  immediately  ensued  thereupon." 

"  Then,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,"  de- 
manded De  Vere,  whose  blood  was  still  boiling  with 
indignation,  "  what  topic  may  we  touch  upon  ? 
May  I,  for  instance,  expatiate  on  the  unaccountable 
treatment  thus  bestowed  on  a  foreigner, ^a  treat* 
ment  as  vile  as  it  is  mysterious " 

"No,  signer!"  interrupted  the  officer;  "you 
must  iwt  touch  on  any  such  subject!  In  short,  1 
see  that  the  best  thing  I  can  do  is  to  order  you  to 
hold  your  tongue  at  once.  The  young  lady  is  more 
prudent " 

"  But  at  least,"  said  Ciprina,  in  an  imploring 
tone,  "  tell  us  whither  we  are  going— what  our  fate 
is  to  be " 

"All  that  lean  tell  you,"  responded  the  offi- 
cer, "  is  that  you  have  nothing  to  fear  for  your 
lives." 

"  Then  it  is  our  liberty  of  which  we  are  to  be 
d>'prived  !"  exclaimed  De  Vere  indi^ountly  ;  "  and 
it  is  not  a  simple  expulsion  from  the  Tuscan  terri. 
tory  which  is  now  being  accomplished  for  some 
erroneous  or  infamous  cause  or  another  — 
but " 

"I  ordered  you  to  remain  silent,  signer !"  ex- 
claimed the  officer  sternly.  "If  you  cannot  com- 
ply with  my  mandate,  I  shall  again  cause  you  to 
be  muilled  and  gugged;  and  if  your  obstinate  and 
perverse  conduct  demonstrate  itself  more  signally 
than  it  has  yet  done,  I  shall  separate  you  from  the 
lady,  put  you  into  another  chaise  at  the  first  post- 
ing-house, and  send  you  on  by  yourself." 

"  Ah  !"  thought  Charles:  "  after  all  the  formi- 
dable clicking  of  the  pistol  and  the  fulminated 
menaces,  he  has  abandoned  the  idea  of  shooting 
mo  through  the  head  !" 

The  reader  may  easily  suppose  that  the  suspi- 
cion had  just  arisen  in  our  young  hero's  miud, 
that  the  officer  of  sbirri  was  not  quite  so  desperate 
and  determined  a  person,  as  he  had  at  first  endea- 
voured to  make  himself  appear.  Indeed,  Charles 
was  not  very  much  disinclined  to  suppose  that 
there  was  no  small  amount  of  braggadocio,  vapour, 
and  bluster,  in  the  officer's  conduct,  and  he  further 
suspected  that  if  this  surmise  should  happen  to  be 
correct,  the  man  might  have  some  spice  of 
co^^ardice  in  his  disposition.  The  consequence 
was  that  a  certain  idea  sprang  up  in  our  hero'* 
mind  ;  and  he  thought  within  hioiselt^  "  I  will  not 
say  any  more  at  present  to  provoke  the  fellow  to 
put  mo  into  another  chaise  and  under  the  guard  of 


so 
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another  escort :  but  I  will  remain  tranquillj  where 
I  sm  and  watch  my  opportunity." 

He  therefore  remained  silent ;  and  throwing 
himself  back  in  his  own  corner  of  the  chaise,  he 
folded  his  arms  across  his  breast,  his  head  inclin- 
ing  forward  as  if  be  were  either  giving  way  to  his 
reflections  or  yielding  to  a  sensation  of  drowsiness. 
By  his  side  sat  Ciprina,  also  plunged  in  silence. 
The  reader  will  recollect  that  she  had  on  a  thick 
veil  and  an  ample  cloak  at  the  moment  she  was 
arrested.  The  instant  she  regained  her  conscious* 
ness  she  felt  assured  that  the  veil  had  not  been  re. 
moved  from  her  face  ;  and  this  was  an  immediate 
relief  to  her  mind.  But  her  meditations  were  still 
of  a  very  painful  character.  She  had  no  dilficuliy 
in  surmising  that  the  Marchioness  of  Mirano  had 
suddenly  stricken  a  grand  blow,  in  the  hope  of 
crushing  the  perils  which  environed  her  and  en- 
suring the  safety  of  her  position.  Ciprina  like- 
wise thought  it  more  than  probable  that  the  wrong 
person  had  been  arrested  as  her  companion,  and 
that  Charles  Se  Vere  was  now  in  the  place  which 
it  had  been  intended  that  Edgar  Marcellin  should 
occupy— unless  indeed,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was 
actually  purposed  to  deal  thus  with  young  De 
Tere  and  to  adopt  some  omcr  course  with  refer- 
ence to  Edgar.  Ciprina  knew  not  what  to  think 
upon  these  points;  and  the  longer  she  reflected 
upon  them  the  more  bewildering  did  they  become. 
At  all  events— however  the  matter  might  really 
stand — it  was  impossible  that  she  could  be  other- 
wise than  full  of  apprehension  in  reference  to 
Marcellin.  She  remembered  how  she  had  left 
him  wrapped  in  a  profound  sleep,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  La  Dolfina's  soporific  medicament ;  and 
it  was  with  excruciating  feelings  she  thought 
within  herself,  "  When  he  awakes,  he  may  be  made 
to  believe  that  I  have  abandoned  him,  or  that  I 
have  been  guilty  of  some  foul  treachery  towards 
him  ;  for  that  vile  Lucrezia  is  capable  of  telling 
him  any  falsehood  !'* 

While  Charles  De  Vere  on  the  one  hand  re- 
mained plunged  in  profound  silence— and  while 
Ciprina  on  the  other  hand  was  becoming  more  and 
more  entangled  and  bewildered  by  her  painful  re- 
flections— the  postchaite  continued  its  way.  To 
Charles  De  Tere  it  was  a  matter  of  the  completest 
indifference  to  study  the  route  which  the  equipage 
was  taking,  because  he  was  utterly  unacquainted 
alike  with  Florence  and  its  environs.  As  for  Ci- 
prina, she  had  satisfied  herself  by  a  glance  that  she 
was  ignorant  of  the  way  that  was  being  pursued ; 
and  therefore  she  had  bestowed  no  further  atten- 
tion on  this  point.  As  for  the  two  sbirri,  they 
were  buried  in  a  silence  as  profound  as  that  in 
which  their  prisoners  were  now  wrapped  ;  but 
their  eyes  were  wide  open,  and  not  for  a  single 
instant  did  either  of  them  seem  inclined  to  suffer 
the  keenness  of  vigilance  to  be  subdued  by  any 
sensation  of  drowsiness. 

Our  young  hero  was  on  his  side  maintaining  a 
strict  watch  upon  the  men  by  whom  he  himself 
was  so  closely  watched.  The  officer  kept  his  pistol 
in  his  hand:  the  weapon  lay  across  his  knees. 
Charles  knew  that  it  was  cocked ;  and  he  had 
little  doubt  that  it  was  loaded.  The  officer  had 
another  pistol  about  his  person;  while  his  com- 
panion.«6trro  possessed  a  carbine,  which  he  held 
between  bis  knees,  with  the  muzzle  pointing 
straight  up  towards  the  roof  of  the  chaise.     Then, 


too,  there   was 


other  police-official,  upon  the  [ 
box ;  and  be  was  armed  with  a  carbine  and  a 
sword.  Did  Charles  De  Vere  contemplate  any 
resistance  against  such  fearful  odds?- or  did  he 
purpose  to  make  any  direct  attack  upon  these 
well-armed  men?  In  short,  was  he  meditating 
how  to  secure  his  escape  and  that  of  his  female 
companion  r — and  was  he  settling  in  his  mind  the 
best  means  of  carrying  such  a  project  into  execu- 
tion ?     TVe  shall  see. 

Upwards  of  an  hour  bad  elapsed  since  the  post- 
chaise  had  rolled  out  of  the  city  of  Florence,  and 
a  halt  was  now  made  for  the  purpose  of  changing 
horses.  This  was  at  a  post-house  which  stood 
completely  isolated  by  the  roadside :  there  was  no 
tavern  attached— and  the  police-officials  did  not 
quit  their  seats.  In  a  few  minutes  the  post- 
chaise  was  continuing  its  way;  and  the  moon, 
now  bursting  forth,  showed  Charles,  as  he  glanced 
from  the  window,  that  the  road  was  winding 
amidst  eminences  rising  into  a  distant  background 
of  lofty  heights ;  so  that  it  now  for  the  first  time 
struck  him  that  the  route  which  was  being  pur- 
sued led  into  the  midst  of  the  Apennine  moun- 
tains. He  knew  that  fhe  Tuscan  Government 
maintained,  amidst  these  wilds,  two  or  three  strong 
fortresses,  to  which  political  offenders  were  con- 
signed,  and  which  likewise  opened  their  gates  to 
receive  any  individuals  who  might  chance  to  be- 
come obnoxious  to  high  and  influential  personages. 
A  mind  so  sagacious  as  that  of  De  Vere,  was  not 
therefore  long  in  coming  to  some  such  conclusion* 
as  the  following  :  — 

"My  fellow-prisoner  and  myself  have  been 
assured  that  our  lives  are  not  in  danger.  It  if 
therefore  our  liberties  which  are  at  stake.  Impri- 
sonment is  intended ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  Apen- 
nine fortresses  to  which  we  are  being  conducted. 
As  well  be  enclosed  in  a  sepulchre  at  once  !  Ah, 
my  poor  mother ! — Ah,  dearest,  dearest  Agnes  1 
But  by  heaven,  this  shall  not  he  !" 

The  beloved  images  which  were  thus  suddenly 
conjured  up  in  his  mind,  nerved  him  with  aa 
almost  preterhuman  fortitude,  and  with  the 
strongest  resolution  to  attempt  the  execution  of 
a  plan  which  he  had  been  revolving  in  his  mind. 
He  indeed  felt  that  his  position  was  a  desperate 
one  ;  and  he  said  to  himself,  "  I  must  risk  every- 
thing! It  is  doubtless  that  detestable  woman, 
the  Marchioness  di  Mirano,   who  has  caused  ms 

d  this  unfortunate  lady  here,  to  be  thus  sud- 
denly arrested ;  and  in  order  that  her  safety  may 
be  ensured,  our  imprisonment  must  be  eternal! 
Oh !  let  me  therefore  risk  everything,"  he  em- 
cally  repeated  within  his  own  mind,  "  rather 
once  suffer  the  doors  of  a  TuECan  dungeon  to 
close  upon  me  I" 

The  chaise  was  still  pursuing  its  way,  and  a 
profound  silence  reigned  within.  The  moonlight 
penetrated  into  the  interior,  so  that  everything 
ainly  visible;  and  Charles  bad  no  fear  of 
being  able  to  measure  his  operations  with  the 
most  perfect  keenness  and  accuracy  of  vision. 
Presently  he  drew  forth  his  kerchief;  and,  as  if 
uite  accidentally,  he  lot  it  fall  from  his  hand. 
He  stooped  quickly  to  pick  it  up:  his  hand  in- 
stantaneously caught  the  lock  of  the  carbine  which 
bordinate  sbirro  held  between  bis  knees,  the 
butt  resting  on  the  flLior  of  the  chaise.  All  in  • 
t  there  was  an  explosion :  the  carbine  had 
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gone  off!  The  man  started— Ciprina  shrieked — 
the  chaise  was  filled  with  smolte — and  De  Vere 
was  not  inactiTe !  Quiclt  as  the  eye  can  wink, 
had  be  taken  advantage  of  the  confusion  to  seize 
upon  the  pistol  which  the  officer  opposite  to  him 
had  all  the  while  retained  in  his  grasp.  That 
pistol  was  torn  from  the  shirra's  clutch ;  and 
Charles  hesitated  not  to  deal  him  a  blow  so  severe 
as  to  display  little  consideration  whether  it  merely 
stunned  or  killed  outright.  Then,  with  the  swift- 
ness of  thought  itself,  our  young  hero  dealt  a 
similar  blow  at  the  man  with  the  carbine ;  and  at 
the  same  instant,  he  with  a  tremendous  back  kick 
of  his  foot  sent  the  door  of  the  chaise  bursting 
open.  The  postilion  had  instantaneously  reined 
in  his  horses  at  the  sound  of  the  carbine's  ex- 
plosion :  the  equipage  came  to  a  full  stop ;  and 
the  »4i>n>  leapt  down  from  the  boi.  He  had  in- 
stinctively grasped  his  carbine ;  but  he  did  not 
immediately  prepare  himself  for  any  hostile  inci- 
dents :  the  idea  had  naturally  struck  him  that  one 
of  bis  comrades  inside  the  chaise  had  suddenly 
found  it  necessary  to  inflict  the  extromest  punish- 
ment upon  an  intractable  and  rebellious  prisoner. 
This  third  sbirro  was  therefore  taken  off  his 
guard,  when  immediately  on  springing  down  from 
the  box,  as  the  chaise  stopped,  be  was  literally 
pounced  upon  by  our  intrepid  young  hero,  who  at 
that  instant  leapt  forth  from  the  interior  of  the 
vehicle.  An  ejaculation  burst  from  the  sbirro's 
lips:  Charles  felled  him  with  a  blow  ;  but  as  the 
man  did  not  lose  his  consciousness,  De  Vere  tore 
the  carbine  from  his  grasp,  and  planted  his  foot 
upon  his  breast,  exclaiming,  "  Resist  not,  or  your 
life  is  forfeit !" 

"  You  are  the  conqueror,  signer,  and  you  must 
dictate  your  terms,"  was  the  response. 

At  that  very  instant  the  postilion  suddenly 
whipped  his  horses,  and  the  equipage  dashed  away 
at  the  fleetest  possible  rate.  Whether  it  were  that 
the  man  was  labouring  under  a  panic  terror,  and 
was  bewildered  with  the  dread  alarm  that  the  in- 
trepid Charles  would  inflict  some  frightful  ven- 
geance upon  himself — or  whether  it  were  that  he 
thought  he  had  better  help  to  at  least  carry  off  the 
other  two  offlcials,  as  well  as  the  female  captive  in 
the  chaise — we  cannot  possibly  determine.  But 
very  certain  it  was  that  away  went  the  equipage 
at  a  pace  so  swift  as  to  be  only  too  well  calculated 
to  astonish  the  horses  who  were  so  urged  onward, 
as  well  as  the  driver  who  was  thus  successfully 
urging  them. 

"  Stop  !"  shouted  Charles ;  "  stop,"  he  ejaculated : 
"  or  by  heaven,  I  will  fire  !" 

But  the  postilion  heeded  not  his  threat;  and 
indeed  it  was  impossible  for  our  hero  to  carry  it 
into  execution— as  the  whole  body  of  the  vehicle, 
with  the  persons  whom  it  contained,  was  now  in- 
terposed betwixt  himself  whom  it  was  leaving  be- 
hind, and  the  postilion  who  was  seated  on  one  of 
the  horses  that  were  dashing  away  with  it.  Feel- 
ing that  bis  honour  was  more  or  less  concerned  in 
doing  all  he  could  to  effect  the  liberation  of  Ciprina 
—whom  he  looked  upon  as  suffering  entirely  on 
account  of  a  generous  though  somewhat  immoral 
devotion  towards  Edgar  Marcellin— the  youth  sped 
after  the  chaise  as  quickly  as  his  legs  would  carry 
him — a  carbine  in  one  hand,  a  pistol  in  the  other. 
Lithe  and  agile  as  he  was,  he  dashed  onward  at  a 
tremendous  rate;  but  it  was  of  course  all  in  vain 


— for  the  equipage  distanced  him  more  and  more 
every  instant,  until  at  length  it  was  lost  to  bis 
view  in  a  turning  of  the  road  some  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  a-bead.  Then  panting  for  breath,  and 
temporarily  exhausted  by  the  tremendous  effortj 
he  had  made  to  overtake  the  chaise.  Be  Vere 
sank  down  upon  a  grassy  slope  by  the  side  of  the 
road,  —  thanking  heaven  for  his  own  release,  and 

I  deploring  the  fact  that  his  exploit  should  have 
half-failed  through  the  non-rescue  of  Cinrina. 

j       He  recked    but  little    for   the  tbirro  whom  he 

I  bad  left  at  a  distance  behind  :  be  had  deprived 
him  of  his  fire-arms;  and  though  the  individual 
still    retained   his  sword,  yet  this  was  a  matter  of 

I  no  consequence  in  the  3 


'If  he( 


e,"  thought  Charles,  "  1 1 


more  than  his  match  :  for  I  need  not  let  him  ap- 
proach nearer  than  1  think  fit.  But  it  is  not  at 
all  probable  he  will  risk  an  encounter !" 

And  now,  which  way  was  De  Vere  to  pursue  r 
If  he  began  to  retrace  the  route  which  had  beea 
hitherto  taken,  he  might  incur  dangers  from  the 
fact  of  the  tibirro  who  remained  behind,  hastening 
before  him  to  spread  the  alarm.  If  he  struck  off 
abruptly  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  he  might  so  ■ 
completely  lose  his  way  as  to  wander  about  within 
the  same  limit,  and  thus  become  a  prey  to  the 
troops  of  mounted  police  that  he  had  no  doubS 
would  be  speedily  despatched  in  search  of  him. 
Yet  something  must  be  done !— it  was  not  by 
tarrying  on  that  spot  where  he  now  found  him- 
self, that  his  ultimate  safety  could  be  ensured !  Ho 
therefore  decided  upon  proceeding  at  random ;  and 
he  at  once  struck  into  the  defiles  of  the  Apennines, 
The  moon  and  stars  were  now  shining  brilliantly 
— the  night  was  beautifully  clear— and  thus  our 
young  hero  was  enabled  to  pick  his  way  amidst 
the  wilds  where  he  found  himself.  He  beheld  an 
occasional  lonely  csttage ;  but  he  dared  not  tarry 
to  knock  the  inmates  up  and  ask  for  shelter,  be- 
cause he  still  had  the  apprehension  floating  in  his 
mind  that  the  whole  district  would  be  speedily 
swept  by  the  mounted  police. 

A  couple  of  hours  passed,  and  Charles  De  Vera 
was  still  wandering  at  random,  without  having 
encountered  a  soul,  and  without  having  as  yet 
found  an  opportunity  of  putting  into  execution  a 
project  which  he  bad  formed.  This  was  to  pro. 
cure  a  horse  as  soon  as  he  possibly  might.  It  was 
at  the  expiration  of  these  two  hours  that  our  hero 
found  himself  on  the  outskirts  of  one  of  those  pic- 
turesque little  villages  which  are  buried  as  it  wero 
amidst  the  mazes  of  the  Apennines,  and  which  the 
wayfarer  stumbles  upon  so  unexpectedly  that  ha 
becomes  aware  of  the  fact  all  in  a  moment  instead 
of  having  been  prepared  by  previous  glimpses 
gradually  and  gradually  enlarging  and  developing 
the  view.  It  was  cow  between  three  and  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning— but  all  was  still  silent  in 
that  village.  Charles  entered  it  with  mingled 
hope  and  misgiving — resolving  to  incur  every  risk 
for  the  purpose  of  possessing  himself  of  a  horse, 
but  on  the  other  hand  recoiling  from  the  appre- 
hension that  the  circumstances  in  which  be  seemed 
to  be  placed  might  be  deemed  sufficiently  suspi- 
cious to  lead  to  his  arrest.  However,  there  was 
no  help  for  it :  a  horse  he  must  have,  together 
with  instructions  how  to  escape  beyond  the  Tuscan 
frontier,  to  the  nearest  point  in  a  neighbouring 
State,  whence  be  might  at  once  communicate  with 
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the  British  Ambassador  at  Florence  and  duly 
notify  all  that  had  occurred. 

Charles  entered  the  village ;  and  he  lookedibout 
for  a  tavern  to  which  stables  might  be  attached — 
or  for  a  form  homestead  — or  even  for  the  Govern- 
ment posthouse  itself  as  a  last  resource.  But  it 
was  the  first  of  these  which  arrested  bis  view, — 
an  inn  of  decent  appearance,  with  a  promising 
sign  proclaiming  "accommodation  for  man  and 
beast,"  and  with  stables  adjoining.  Charles  rang 
the  boll;  but  several  minutes  elapsed  before  his 
summons  was  answered.  Then  an  upper  window 
was  opened  ;  and  a  middle-aged  roan  thrust  forth 
his  head,  demanding  who  was  there? 

"  An  English  traveller,"  replied  Charles,  "  who 
by  a  variety  of  circumstances  has  been  deprived  of 
his  mode  of  conveyance,  and  who  has  lost  his 
way-^ — " 

"  Ah  !"  ejaculated  the  landlord— for  such  the  in. 
dividual  was:  "another  tale  of  the  robbers,  I'll  be 
bound  !  Wait  a  moment,  good  sir— and  you  shall 
be  admitted." 

Charles  De  Vere  had  not  thrown  away  his  fire- 
arms; for  with  the  prospect  of  eternal  imprison- 
ment before  him  if  he  were  Captured,  he  had  re- 
solved to  resist  as  long  a?  possible  in  ease  of  an 
ittack,  and  provided  that  ho  felt  himself  justified 
in  running  the  chance.  But  he  had  secured  his 
carbine  and  pistol  under  his  upper  coat,  which  he 
buttoned  across  his  chest.  He  had  already  deter- 
mined to  tell  some  tale  of  robbers  in  order  to  ac- 
count for  the  predicament  in  which  he  was  placed; 
and  the  words  spoken  by  the  landlord  seemed  at 
once  to  show  him  that  this  would  be  the  very  best 
excuse  he  could  devise.  The  front  door  of  the 
inn  opened;  and  the  landlord,  having  huddled  on 
a  portiiin  of  his  apparel,  made  his  appearance,  in- 
viting Charles  to  enter. 

"There's  a  bed-chamber  all  ready,  signor— with 
nice  clean  sheets,  aired  and  put  on  yesterday ;  and 
the  kitchen  fire  is  now  being  lighted — so  that  if 
you  choose  to  have  any  refreshment  brought 
up " 

"My  good  man,"  interrupted  Charles,  "  I  can- 
not tarry  to  partake  of  your  hospitality,  for  1  am 
compelled  to  journey  on  as  fast  as  I  may  be  able ; 
— and  therefore,  to  come  to  the  point  at  once, 
have  you  a  horse  to  sell  or  to  let  on  hire  ? — and 
in  either  case,  the  price  shall  be  of  your  own 
settling." 

"A   horse,  signer?     Yes— to   be  sure and 

as  good  an  animal — surefooted  and  fleet — as  ever 
you  could  wish  to  set  eyes  upon.  But  the  price 
—the  price,  signer,"  he  added  slowly,  as  he  de- 
liberately surveyed  our  hero  from  head  to  foot, 
— "  the  price,  signer,  is  a  heavy  one " 

"No  matter!"  ejaculated  Charles,  delighted  at 
the  prospect  of  at  once  obtaining  the  means  of 
placing  himself  beyond  the  reach  of  danger. 

"  Well,  signer,  if  you  don't  mind  about  the 
price,"  resumed  the  landlord,"  the  horse  is  jcur's. 
I    suppose    you    are    journeying     towards   Fle- 

"  Florence  ?  No — not  exactly.  In  fact,"  con- 
tinued our  hero,  "  I  was  going  in  just  the  oppo- 

•ite  direction.     The   neighbouring  State it  is 

really  of  little  consequence  to  me  whether  I  first 
reach  the  Duchy  oi  Lucca  or  the  Eoman  do- 
uinioBs 1  am  only  travelling  for  amuse- 
ment  " 


"  Oh,  well,"  said  the  landlord  ;  "  then  if  thaf  a 
the  case,  it  must  be  a  matter  of  indifference  whioh 
road  you  take,  signer.     As  for  the  horse,  it's  close 

at  hand But  excuse  me,  signer — the  bargain 

is  ready  cash,  you  know  ?" 

"I  fully  meant  it!"  ejaculated  Charles;  and 
eager  to  convince  the  man  that  he  possessed  the 
means  of  completiug  the  purchase,  he  thrust  his 
band  into  his  trousers'  pocket,  but  without  unbut- 
toning bis  coat,  so  that  he  lifted  up  a  skirt  fur  the 
purpose.  "  Here !"  he  exclaimed,  displaying  his 
purse,  which  was  well  filled  with  coin  :  "  you  can 
no  longer  doubt " 

"Doubt,  signer  ?"  ejaculate!  the  landlord.  "  I 
never  for  a  moment  doubted  that  I  had  to  do  with 
a  gentleman.     Please  to    step  this    way,   aignor. 

The  hostler  is  doubtless   up    by  this  time it's 

getting  on  for  four  o'clock and  the  hoiaepost 

stops  here  to  change  seen  after  four." 

The  landlord  led  the  way  into  the  kitchen, 
where  a  woman  of  about  his  own  age  was  lighting 
the  fire ;  and  be  said,  "  This  is  my  wife,  siL^nor, 
who  will  make  you  a  cup  of  coffee  before  you  take 
your  departure." 

"  Thank  you,"  returned  Charles,  fearful  that 
his  conduct  would  look  suspicious  if  he  declined 
the  proffer. 

"This  way,  signer — this  way,  to  the  stables  I" 
said  the  landlord,  proceeding  towards  a  side  door* 
"  Dear  me !  how  stupid !  Where  is  the  key, 
wife  f" 

"Here,"  responded  the  woman,  taking  a  key 
from  the  mantel. 

As  her  husband  received  it  from  her  band,  he 
hastily  whispered  something  in  her  ear ;  and  then 
sped  with  every  possible  display  of  the  most 
oiHcious  politeness  to  throw  open  the  .door  at 
which  Charles  was  impatiently  waiting.  They 
passed  into  the  stable-jard  :  an  old  hostler  was 
just  unfastening  the  door  of  some  outhouse 
where  provender  was  kept ;  but  he  new  has- 
tened to  obey  bis  master,  who  ordered  him  to 
bring  out  "  the  brown  horse  "  from  the  stable. 
The  animal  was  accordingly  led  forth ;  and  though 
is  appearance  certainly  promised  but  little  to 
fulfil  the  high  character  which  he  had  ere  now  re- 
ceived from  his  owner ;  yet  Charles  did  not  offer  a 
single  objection— he  was  only  too  glad  to  ensure 
the  means  of  conveyance,  as  well  as  only  too 
anxious  to  obtain  prompt  possession  of  it.  The 
landlord  made  the  old  hostler  parade  the  animal 
to  and  fro  after  the  approved  fashion  of  all  jobbers 

such  cattle;  and   he  kept  expatiating  on  the 

•its  of  the   brute   until  his  eulogies  began  to 

i  the  bounds  of  ludicrousness  and  to  savour  of 

most   barefaced   cheating  to  which  De  Vera 

ever  been  subjected.    He  was  therefore  chafing 

with  mingled  indignation  and  impatience;  and  yet 

he  was  so  situated  that  he  dared  not  betray  either. 

At    length  he  began  to  observe  that   the  landlord 

kept    throwing  a  hasty  glance  in  the  direction  of 

the  door  opening  from  the  kitchen ;  and  now  it  all 

moment  struck  De  Vere  that  the  fellow  was 

merely  performing  a  part  in  order  to  gain  time  for 

perpetration  of  some  treachery.      The  youth 

felt  that  he  was  betrayed ;  and  be  resolved  to  maka 

one  last  desperate  effort  for  his  escape.    • 

"  Bring  the  saddle  I"  ha  ejaculated  —  for  the 
imal  was  already  bridled.  ,  "  Be  quick  with  you, 
I     mau  I"    he    added,    thus   speaking    to    the 
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hostler ;  "  and  here  is  Bomethiog  for  your 
pains !" 

The  latter,  greedily  grasping  the  handsome  fee 
which  Charles  slipped  into  his  hand,  sped  to  the 
stable  and  quickly  reappeared  with  the  saddle. 

"  Here,  my  good  fellow  !"  said  Charles,  now 
addressing  himself  to  the  landlord  :  "  here  ia 
«ny  purse !  What  ia  the  price  you  ask  for  that 
horse  P" 

"The  price,  sijnorf"  responded  the  man, 
scratching  his  head  and  pretending  to  reflect, 
"  Why,  now  I  remember,  it    has  not  as  yet  been 

mentioned  between  us and  before  I  conclude 

the  bargain  I  must  go  and  consult  my  wife " 

"  Very  well !  Be  gone,  and  be  quick  !"  cried 
our  hero,  who  was  heartily  glad  to  get  rid  of 
him. 

The  landlord  hurried  into  the  kitchen  ;  and 
Charles  lost  not  a  moment  in  putting  on  the 
saddle:  the  next  instant  ho  had  caught  up  a  stick 
which  happened  to  lie  conveniently  near— and 
then  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  he  was  on  the 
back  of  the  animal. 

"  Hallo !"  exclaimed  the  landlord,  rushing  forth 
from  the  kitchen  :  "  the  bargain's  not  concluded  ! 
I  will  not  sell  the  horse!— my  wife  won't  part 
with  him  I" 

"Ah!  ia  it  so!"  ejaculated  De  Vere.  "Then 
take  this  1" — and  he  flung  the  purse  towards 
him. 

"  Stop,  stop,  thief !  Help !  help !  Bobbers  ! 
murderers !  assassins  !  Fire  !"  shouted  the  land- 
lord.    "  Stop  !  stop '." 

But  Charles  was  speeding  away  at  a  rate  which 
the  animal  had  not  accomplished  for  a  long  time 
past,  and  to  which  it  was  urged  by  the  belabour- 
ing that  our  hero  bestowed  on  its  sides  with  the 
stick  serving  him  as  a  whip  The  gate  of  the 
stable-yard  opening  into  the  street  of  the  village, 
was  shut;  but  at  the  opposite  extremity  there  was 
only  a  little  narrow  ditch,  or  open  sewer,  separa- 
ting it  from  the  adjacent  field.  The  ditch  was 
crossed  ;  and  away  the  animal  sped  as  if  it  had  all 
in  a  moment  conceived  an  affection  for  its  new 
master,  and  entertained  the  instinctive  idea  that  it 
must  do  its  best  to  help  him  in  an  emergency  that 
was  only  too  perceptible. 

The  landlord  hastily  picked  up  the  purse;  and 
opening  it,  found  that  it  contained  enough  coin  in 
gold  and  silver  to  purchase  half-a-dozen  such  horses 
at  even  the  moat  extravagant  prices  which  the  most 
unconscionable  individual  could  possibly  put  upon 
them. 

"  Why  do  you  cry  after  the  youth  ?"  demanded 
the  old  hostler.  "  By  all  the  saints !  you  are  well 
paid,  master !" 

"But  I  have  lost  double  as  much !"  exclaimed 
the  landlord.  "Tbat  fellow  is  one  of  the  no- 
torious robb  rs— one  of  the  banditti " 

"Banditti?- Eubbers?"  echoed  the  hostler, 
now  turning  pale  and  trembling. 

"To  bo  sure!"  vociferated  the  landlord:  "the 
robbers  on  whoso  heads,  each  and  all— collectively 
or  individually — so  immense  a  reward  is  placed!" 

*'  What,  so  young  a  man  —  and  evidently  a 
foreigner  too,  by  his  accent  and  his  dress  ?"  inter- 
'"ctcd  the  hostler,  with  a  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  bis  master's  statement. 

"  Tes,  yes !  I  tell  you  I  am  positive !  I  saw 
*  musket  under  his  coat  1     Why  the  devil  doesn't 


my  wife  return  ?  It  may  not  yet  be  too  late  !  I 
sent  her  off  for  the  mounted  police  that  came  into 
village  last  night Ah  !  here  they  are!" 

And  sure  enough  halfa-dozen  sbirri  on  horse- 
back appeared  at  tbo  gate  communicating  with 
the  street,  juat  as  the  landlord  gave  vent  to  that 
concluding  ejaculation.  He  rushed  forward  to 
open  the  gate;  and  pointing  with  his  extended 
arm,  he  cried,  "There!  there!"  thus  indicating 
the  direction  which  Charles  De  Tere  had  taken : 
but  the  youth  was  by  this  time  concealed  from  the 
view  in  consequence  of  having  passed  the  brow 
of  an  eminence  and  plunged  into  a  deep  valley 
which  lay  beyond. 

The  shirri,  whose  special  duty  it  was  to  scnur 
the  Apennine  roads  and  extirpate  the  banditti 
which  infested  them,  were  mounted  on  steeds  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  the  purpose  by  the  blended 
qualities  of  ileetness  and  strength.  Away  they 
sped!- the  little  ditch  was  crossed  in  a  moment- 
through  the  field  they  galloped— and  on  reaching 
the  eminence,  they  sent  forth  a  shout  of  triumph 
to  inform  the  landlord  that  the  fugitive  was  in 
view. 

"  You  are  a  witness,"  exclaimed  the  landlord, 
tubbing  his  hands  gleefully,  as  he  turned  to  the  old 
hostler,  "that  it  was  I  who  gave  the  information f 
Besides,  my  wife  can  prove  it — and  so  the  reward 
is  certain  to  be  mine !" 


CHAPTER    SIT. 


We  must  now  return  to  the  postcbaise,  which  wo 
left  at  the  moment  when  it  was  dashing  off  at 
the  most  rapid  pace  to  which  the  driver  could  pos- 
sibly urge  his  horses.  The  whole  incident — or 
rather  series  of  incidents  connected  with  Charles 
De  Vero's  escape,  had  taken  place  with  such  start- 
ling  rapidity,  that  Ciprina  was  overwhelmed  with 
mingled  bewilderment  and  alarm.  First  there 
was  the  explosion  of  the  carbine,  filling  the  chaise 
with  smoke,  and  eliciting  from  her  lips  that  scream 
which  indicated  her  terror  lest  some  one  should 
have  been  killed  by  the  weapon  which  was  dis- 
charged, but  which  weapon  it  was  she  could  not 
immediately  perceive.  Then,  while  the  din  of  the 
report  was  yet  vibrating  in  her  ears,  came  the 
sounds  of  the  heavy  blows  dealt  in  rapid  succes- 
sion upon  the  heads  of  the  two  sbirH  by  the  pistol 
which  De  Vere  had  snatched  from  the  hand  of 
one  of  them.  Almost  at  the  same  instant  the 
door  was  dashed  open  with  another  startling  din; 
and  the  next  circumstance  of  which  Ciprina  became 
conscious,  was  the  rushing  forth  of  Charles  hina- 
self,  and  his  encounter  with  the  police-official  who 
had  leapt  down  from  the  box.  The  next  instant 
away  sped  the  chaise;  and  Ciprina,  who  wns  on 
the  very  point  of  springing  forth  after  Da  Vere, 
fell  back  in  the  seat,  smitten  with  the  cruel  con- 
viction that  if  he  had  succeeded  in  escaping  she 
herself  was  still  a  prisoner. 

The  smoke  quickly  cleared  away,  as  the  speed 
with  which  the  equipage  dashed  on  caused  a  cur- 
rent  of  air  to  sweep  through  ;  and  now  the  young 
lady  flung  looks  of  horrified  suspense  upon  the 
two  ibirri,  lest  they  should  present  ghastly  and 
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bloody  objects  to  her  view.  But  no  blood  met  her 
ejes  :  Ihey  had  been  etunned  by  the  blows— and 
the  officer  was  beginning  to  recover.  For  an  in. 
Btant  Cjprina  thought  of  making  one  desperate 
attempt  to  save  herself  by  springing  out  of  the 
Tcbicle;  for  though  the  door  had  banged  again, 
jet  it  could  bo  reopened  in  a  moment:  but  it  was 
proceeding  at  a  rate  which  made  her  abandon  a 
design  that  could  only  have  been  followed  by  a 
fractured  skull  on  the  spot.  Another  idea  how. 
ever  struck  her:  she  thrust  her  head  out  of  the 
window  and  called  to  the  postilion  to  stop,— 
adding  that  the  sbit-ri  were  murdered  ! 

The  postilion  now  drew  in  his  horses  at  a  dis- 
tance of  at  least  a  mile  from  the  spot  where  the 
previous  adventure  bad  taken  place  ;  and  Ciprina, 
bursting  open  the  door,  was  about  to  spring  forth, 
when  the  officer  recovered  just  sufficiently  to  seize 
her  by  the  garments.  Eendered  desperate  by  a 
sense  of  her  position,  the  young  lady  dealt  him  a 
blow  with  all  her  force;  and  tearing  away  from 
bis  clutch,  she  sprang  into  the  road. 

"  Go  to  them  !"  she  cried  to  the  postilion  : 
"  they  want  you  ! — they  are  dying !" 

Away  she  then  sped,  leaping  a  ditch  and  darting 
up  an  eminence  as  quickly  as  if  bloodhounds  were 
upon  her  track,  or  as  if  she  were  a  deer  flying 
from  the  pursuing  dogs.  She  glanced  over  her 
shoulder:  the  officer  of  the  ihirri  was  just  do< 
ecending  from  the  chaise  !  On  she  went !— an. 
other  look  cast  behind,  and  she  saw  that  he  was 
now  speeding  after  her!  Fear  gave  fresh  impetus 
to  her  pace ;  and  she  plunged  into  a  wood,  so  that 
the  pursued  and  the  pursuer  were  now  lost  to  each 
other's  view. 

The  trees  stood  sufficiently  apart  to  enable  Ci- 
prina to  Continue  her  way  without  impediment, 
especially  as  there  was  no  underwood  thicket. 
She  thought  to  herself  that  the  officer  would  pro- 
ceed straight  through  the  grove  as  she  herself  was 
then  doing  :  she  therefore  turned  abruptly  off  to 
the  right,  and  still  continued  her  way.  At  length, 
utterly  breathless,  she  sank  down  upon  the  damp 
grass,  not  daring  as  yet  to  congratulate  herself  on 
having  effectually  succeeded  in  evading  pursuit, 
and  still  with  her  ideas  too  much  bewildered  and 
confused  to  be  enabled  to  reffect  what  she  should 
next  do  in  case  her  escape  might  prove  to  be  ac* 
tually  ensured.  The  moonlight,  be  it  remembered, 
was  still  refulgent  outside  the  grove ;  but  within  a 
Eemi.obscurity  prevailed  ;  for  many  of  the  trees 
that  composed  this  wood,  were  of  the  hardy  species 
which  in  the  Apennines  retain  their  foliage  not 
merely  tu  the  very  end  of  autumn,  but  far  into 
the  winter,  or  even  all  through  it.  She  therefore 
thought  the  best  thing  she  could  do  would  be  to 
remain  concealed  where  she  was  for  awhile  ;  and 
this  resolution  she  adopted.  She  listened  in  an 
agony  of  terror  lest  footsteps  should  draw  nigh  : 
but  she  heard  none.  Then  she  listened  in  the 
hope  of  hearing  the  sounds  of  the  equipage  rolling 
along  the  road  in  one  direction  or  another,  as  an 
indication  that  the  pursuit  had  been  abandoned 
and  that  the  sbirri  were  departing.  But  no  such 
certainty  could  she  obtain  ;  and  when  an  hour 
passed  and  everything  continued  quiet,  she  began 
to  breathe  more  freely, — saying  to  herself,  "  The 
chaise  must  have  gone,  and  I  am  too  far  from  the 
road  to  have  caught  the  rolling  of  the  wheels  or 
the  trampling  of  the  horses  1" 


She  now  felt  herself  so  benumbed  with  the  cold 
that  she  dared  not  remain  stationary  any  longer. 
She  therefore  continued  her  way  through  the  wood; 
and  in  a  few  minutes  she  emerged  therefrom.  It 
was  now  that  she  asked  herself  what  she  was  to 
do — what  course  she  was  to  adopt  ?  She  was  be- 
wildered how  to  reply  to  these  questions.  She 
dared  not  think  of  returning  to  Florence,  even  it 
she  possessed  the  means  of  conveyance;  and  the 
idea  which  naturally  struck  her  was  therefore  that 
she  ought  to  get  into  some  neighbouring  State 
with  the  least  possible  delay.  She  went  walking 
on  at  random,  in  the  hope  of  coming  to  some  town 
or  village  where  she  might  tell  a  plausible  tale  and 
obtain  a  vehicle.  In  about  half-an-hour  she  en- 
tered upon  a  main  road  ;  but  whether  it  were  that 
which  thepostchaise  had  previously  been  pursuing, 
she  could  not  possibly  tell — for  her  roamings  had 
utterly  bewildered  all  her  ideas  in  respect  to  the 
geography  of  the  district.  Nevertheless  she  re- 
solved to  pursue  this  road  at  a  venture,  as  the  only 
probable  means  of  reaching  a  place  where  a  con- 
veyance could  be  procured. 

Nor  was  she  disappointed;  for  at  the  expiration 
of  about  twenty  minutes  she  beheld  the  spire  of  a 
church  peeping  above  the  trees,  its  vane  glittering 
in  the  moonlight.  Five  minutes  more,  and  she 
entered  a  tolerable  sized  village.  She  now  ad- 
vanced cautiously,  resolving  to  divert  her  footsteps 
in  a  moment  if  she  should  happen  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  a  postchaise  at  all  resembling  the  one 
from  which  she  had  escaped  nearly  two  hours  pre- 
viously. The  village  evidently  consisted  of  only 
one  principal  street,  formed  by  the  road  itself; 
and  no  equipage  of  any  kind  was  anywhere  drawn 
up.  She  now  looked  out  for  an  ion;  and  she  soon 
discovered  one.  Before  she  approached  the  door, 
she  was  careful  to  fling  a  glance  into  the  adjoining 
yard  to  see  if  the  postchaise  happened  to  be  there: 
but  nothing  of  the  sort  met  her  view.  Then  she 
mustered  up  all  her  courage  and  rang  at  the  bell. 
In  three  or  four  minutes  Ciprina  beard  footsteps 
moving  inside  :  the  door  was  opened— and  a  good- 
tempered,  stout,  matronly  female,  whose  humour 
seemed  by  no  means  ruflled  at  having  been  aroused 
at  such  an  unseemly  hour,  made  her  appearance. 
Ciprina  had  already  thrown  back  her  veil ;  and  her 
beautiful  face  as  well  as  her  youthful  aspect  at 
once  tended  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  the  land- 
lady of  the  little  establishment  —  for  aucb  the 

"  Blessed  saints  I"  she  cried ;  "  signora,  is  it 
possible  that  such  as  you  can  be  out  all  alone  at 
this  time  of  the  night— or  rather  morning — and 
on  foot  too!  But  pray  walk  in.  Ooodness!  what 
ca»  have  happened  ?" 

Ciprina  was  delighted  to  find  that  she  had  en- 
countered so  good-tempered  a  hostess;  and  ehe  at 
once  entered  the  inn. 

"Come  to  the  kitchen,  my  dear  young  lady," 
exclaimed  the  woman.      "The  embers  cannot  be 

all  extinct — for  we  were  up  late and  besides, 

a  good  faggot  will  soon  make  a  blaze." 

And  a  blazing  fire  there  assuredly  was  within 
the  space  of  a  very  few  minutes  on  the  hearth 
of  that  kitchen.  Then  the  good  dame  put  water 
to  boil;  and  she  began  preparing  her  coffeepot, 
giving  vent  all  the  while  to  ejaculations  of  won- 
der in  respect  to  what  might  be  the  cause  o( 
the  young  lady  being  abroad   and  alone  at  &uch 


an  tour.  The  ides  of  robbers  was  inrarUbly  asso- 
ciated with  the  Apennine  mountaiDS ;  and  thua 
the  reader  must  not  be  surprised  if  Ciprina  began 
to  tell  the  landlady  of  this  establishment  a  tale 


pretty 


limilar  to  that  which  at  the  i 


the 


at  another  place,  Charles  De  Vere  was 
landlord  of  a  similar  village-hostelry.  But  then 
there  was  this  difference  between  the  two  cases, — 
that  the  worthy  hostess  implicitly  believed  all  that 
Ciprina  was  8ayin»,  whereas  on  the  contrary  the 
host  of  the  other  establishment  fancied  that  he 
bad  the  best  possible  reason  to  suspect  the  truth  of 
our  hero's  narrative. 

"Blessed  saints!"  ejaculated  the  woman,  hold- 
ing up  her  hands,  after  she  had  poured  out  a 
Bteaming  cup  of  coffee  which  Ciprina  began  grate- 
fully to  imbibe :  "  only  think  that  you  should  have 

1    escaped  with  your  life  and  your  purse,  after  seeing 
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two  Uoqutys  kilUd  befors  your  «ye8  and  yonr  two 
lady'i-m«id»  fainting  outright !  But  when  I  spok* 
of  your  purse,  signer*,  it  T7as  not  that  I  cared 
whether  you  had  any  money  or  not  to  pay  me  for 
what  little  attentions  I  may  show  ;  for  believs  me, 
it  would  have  been  all  the  sam«  if  you  had  come 
in  a  much  worse  plight.     And  now,  what  can  I  do 

"Is  it  possible  to  obtain. a  means  of  convey- 
ance ?"  asked  Ciprina  eagerly. 

" Oh,  ves,  signora,"  was  the  response.  "I  have 
a  very  nice  one — a  shut-up  vehicle;  and  though 
there  is  only  one  horse " 

"Never  mind!"  interjected  Ciprina.  "Pray 
issue  orders  to  have  the  equipage  got  ready  at  once. 
And  without  giving  offence  let  me  add,"  she  con- 
tinued, producing  her  purse,  "  that  your  kindnesi 
shall  be  well  rewarded." 

Vol.  IL 


"Oh,  not  a  syllable 
go  and  rouse   that  lazy  hostler  of  mine  ;  for,  as  I 

toM  you,  Gignor.1,  we  were  all  up  very  late " 

Tlie  hostess  must  have  concluded  her  siJeecli  in 
the  passage,  if  sbe  finished  ii  at  all ;  for  she  was 
now  bustling  out  of  the  kitchen  and  was  closing 
the  door  behind  her.  Ciprina  woe  overjoyed  to 
think  that  everything  was  thus  progressing  so 
favourably :  she  was  warcacd  by  tfae  fire  and  the 
coffee  — she  dried  her  feet,  which  had  been  wet 
with  the  heavy  dew  — she  was  now  cheered  and  her 
spirits  were  elevated.  In  a  few  minutes  the  land- 
lady returned,  with  the  intimation  that  it  was  all 
right,  and  the  vehicle  would  be  round  at  the  front 
door  by  the  time  the  eignora  bad  taken  another 
cup  of  coffee. 

"  But,  by  the  bye,"  ahe  eaid,  "  which  ro^d  pre 
you  going  ?" 

"In  which  direction  does  this  road  load?"  in- 
Quired  the  young  lady,  who  was  utterly  ignorant 
on  the  point. 

"  Why,  in  one  direction  to  FJorence,"  was  the 
answer:  "and  in  the  other  to  Bagno." 

"  And  how  far  off  is  Bagno  ?"  inquired  Ci- 
prina. 

"Oh!  upwards  of  thirty  miles,"  returned  the 
hostess. 

"  And  from  Bagno  into  the  £omaD  States,  }iov 
far  ?"  asked  Ciprina. 

"  ^ot  above  ten  miles  to  the  nearest  point  across 
the  frontier,"  was  the  response. 

"  That  vrill  do,"  said  the  young  lady,  after  Lav- 
ing appeared  to  reflect  for  a  iew  moments,  though 
in  reality  her  mind  was  made  up  on  the  instant. 
"Tcs— I  will  proceed  to  Bagno." 

The  worthy  hostess  was  either  completely  cre- 
dulous, or  nt  all  events  she  chose  to  seem  so ;  and 
in  a  few  minutes  the  vehicle  drove  round  to  the 
front  of  the  inn.  Ciprina  forced  a  very  liberal 
sum  upon  the  landlady  in  payment  of  her  atten- 
tions, and  likewise  for  the  hire  of  the  equipage ; 
and  so  far  as  she  could  judge,  the  horse  seemed 
fully  competent  to  do  its  work  at  a  quick  rate. 
The  chaise  was  an  old-fashioned  concern  ;  but  it 
was  comtortable  enough ;  and  Ciprina,  taking  her 
scat,  bade  the  woman   farewell.      On  went   the 


But  I  must    chaise,  he  endeavoured  to  make   the  fallen  steed 


But  the  blood  was  now  flowin 

I  mouth  ;  and  it  was  therefore  only  too  plain 

i  perhaps  the  closing 


equipage  j  and  for  e 


half.s 


it  pursued 


way  along  the  broad  even  road 
argentine  splendour  which  prevailed.  All  of  t 
Budden,  at  the  expiration  of  that  brief  interval 
Ciprina's  ear  caught  the  sounds  of  a  galloping 
Bteed's  hoofs ;  and  a  horseman  quickly  appeared  in 
sight.  He  was  coming  up  a  lane  which  diverged 
at  right  angles  from  the  road;  and  he  was  be- 
labouring his  animal  with  every  appearance  of  the 
most  remorseless  violence.  But  what  waa  Ci- 
prina's amazement  when  at  a  secoud  glance  she 
recognised  her  late  travelling-companion,  Charles 
DeVere! 

Instantaneously  throwing  herself  beck  in  the 
Tehicle,  she  pulled  the  veil  over  her  countenance, 
and  drew  her  ample  cloak  still  more  closely  around 
her  form.  Then  she  was  on  the  very  point  of 
crying  out  to  Charjes,  that  she  might  asceptain 
the  cause  of  his  furious  riding— whether  danger 
were  at  harid,  and  if  so,  of  what  nature  it  was — 
when  all  in  a  moment  the  animal  which  our  hero 
bestrode  stumbled  and  fell.  De  Vera  was  thrown 
off;  but  he  was  instantaneously  on  bis  feet  again; 
and  without  paying  any  heed  to  the  passing  post- 


that  its  list  work  was  done- 

achieveraent  of  its  useful 

exciting  nor  memorable  in  its  brute  existence. 

An  fjacultttion  of  despair  burst  from  the  youth'* 
lips,  ns  he  flung  anxious  glances  behind  him  down 
the  lane.  But  Ah!  did  he  hear  aright?— waa 
some  one  calling  him  by  name  ? 

"  Mr.  De  Tere  !  Mr.'  De  Vere  !"  said  the  voice, 
which  though  somewhat  altered  from  that  in  which 
Ciprina  was  accustomed  to  speak — or  though,  in 
other  words,  it  was  a  feigned  voice— yet  was  it  full 
of  soft  music. 

At  the  same  instant  the  young  lady  thrust  forth 
her  head  from  the  window  of  the  vehicle,  and  called 
to  the  driver  to  stop.  An  exclamation  of  mingled 
surprise  and  joy  now  expressed  the  feeling  with 
which  Charles  was  inspired  on  beholding  that  veiled 
lady ;  for  a  glance  showed  him  that  she  was  alone 
—and  he  therefore  naturally  concluded  on  the  in- 
stant that  she  had  succeeded  in  escaping  as  well  as 
he  himself  had  ere  now  done.  To  rush  forward — 
to  open  the  door  of  the  vehicle— to  spring  up  in- 
side—all this  was  the  work  of  a  moment;  and 
thrusting  his  head  from  the  window,  he  ejaculated 
to  the  driver,  "  On,  on  at  the  height  of  jour 
speed  !  there  are  robbers  close  at  hand  !" 

It  only  required  thii  intimation  to  induce  the 
driver  to  lash  the  steed  into  the  fleetest  gallop 
which  it  was  capable  of  accomplishing ;  and  as  the 
horse  was  really  a  good  one,  the  vehicle  sped  along 
at  a  tremendous  rate. 

"SobbersP"    ejaculated  Ciprina,  "you  dp  not 

"  Bobbers  in  one  sense  if  not  in  another,"  cried 
Charles  quickly, — "  man  who  would  rob  us  of  our 
hberty !" 

Bat  is  there  any  immediate  danger?     Tou 

From     the     mounted     sbirri !"     responded 
Charles.     "The  poor  brute  which  you  saw   sink 
under    me,    performed    wonders — miracles 
— prodigies!       For     haU-an-hour     I     distanced 

Just  heaven !"  exclaimed  Ciprina:  "  then  they 

are  upon  our  track " 

perdition  take  them  !"  interrupted  De 
Vero,  who  had  just  peeped  forth  from  the  window. 
"  They  are  coming  along  in  the  same  direction  I 
I  was  in  hopes  they  vrould  be  thrown  off  ths 
scent!" 

"What  chance  have  we  of  escape?"  asked  Ci- 
prina, who  thus  beheld  all  the  heaven  of  her  hopes 
suddenly  darkened  with  the  blackest  clouds. 

"No  chance  but  the  fleetness  of  this  horse!" 
rejoined  Charles.  "  And  after  all,  it  is  ridiculous 
to  suppose  for  ^  single  moment  that  we  can  out- 
strip them  !  Ah,  signers !  I  am  now  perhaps 
bringing  destruction  upon  you " 

"  Do  these  sbirri  know  us  ?"  demanded  the 
young  lady  quickly  :  "  are  they  aware " 

"I  scarcely  can  toll  what  they  know  or  what 
they  conjecture,"  exclaimed  Charles.  "They  pur- 
sued me  uU  of  a  sudden — I  had  fire-arms — the 
carbine  and  tlie  pistol  which  I  took  from  those 
officers " 

"  Well,  well  >"  ejaculated  Ciprina  impatiently. 
"  And  those  weapons  i" 
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"I  have  them  no  longer.  When-  bard  pressed 
Bome  teD  minutes  back,  at  tbe  commencement  of 
that  very  lane  from  which  you  saw  me  emerge,  I 
turned  and  for  a  moment  made  head  against  my 
enemies.  I  thought  I  migbt  beat  them  back— or 
I  might  terrify  them— and  I  discharged  my  fire, 
arms.  The  plan  seemed  to  succeed— the  fellows 
stopped— and  on  I  rushed.  But  I  had  no  ammu- 
nition for  my  weapons they  were  therefore  an 

encumbrance — and  I  threw  them  away." 

"  Luok  and  see  again  where  the  pursuers  are  ?'* 
said  Ciprina,  a  prey  to  the  most  feverish  anxiety 
and  torturing  suspense. 

"  Good  heaven !  they  are  close  upon  us  !"  eja- 
culated Charles;  "  and  whatever  they  may  think 
or  know,  you,  unfortunate  lady,  are  now  only  too 
sure  to  be  compromised  by  me  !  What  can  I  do  ? 
I  will  spring  forth  I — I  will  lead  them  a  chase 
across  the  fields — through  tbe  woods  ! — and  you 
will  pursue  your  journey  in  safety  !" 

With  these  wildly  spoken  ejaculations,  Charles 
De  Vere  flung  open  the  door  of  the  chaise,  and 
sprang  forth,  reckless  of  the  frightful  peril  he  in- 
curred on  account  of  the  rapid  rate  at  which  the 
equipage  was  proceeding.  He  alighted  on  the 
grassy  slope  of  a  bank  by  the  side  of  the  road ; 
but  he  was  almost  stunned  by  the  violence  of  the 
concussion ;  a^d  the  few  moments  he  thus  lost 
were  irretrievable.  Scarcely  had  he  regained  bis 
feet,  when  the  sbirri  were  upon  tbe  spot.  He  was 
surrounded  —  drawn  cutlasses  menaced  him — re- 
sistance was  utterly  vain — and  he  was  compelled  to 
acknowledge  himself  a  prisoner. 

A  couple  of  the  mounted  police  officers  now 
galloped  forward  to  see  who  might  be  travelling  in 
the  postchaise  that  had  evidently  some  few  mi- 
nutes rendered  its  services  to  the  fugitive,  and 
which  (they  naturally  thought)  would  not  have 
been  abandoned  unless  be  had  seen  that  he  could 
not  hope  to  accomplish  his  escape  by  means  of  that 
equipage. 

"  Stop !"  exclaimed  the  sbirri  to  the  postilion— 
and  the  man  stopped  accordingly  :  for  he  now  per- 
ceived that  instead  of  the  horsemen  being  robbers, 
as  ho  had  at  first  concluded  from  Charles  De  Vere's 
exclamation,  they  were  the  officers  of  the  law. 

Ciprina  had  already  seen  from  the  carriage- 
window  that  Charles  was  captured;  and  when  she 
beheld  the  two  sbirri  ride  after  the  equipage,  she 
gave  herself  up  for  lost. 

"  Who  is  this  lady  ?"  demanded  one  of  the  offi- 
s>als,  the  instant  he  had  thrown  a  glance  into  the 
vehicle. 

"  I  am  travelling  for  my  recreation,"  Ciprina 
hastened  to  answer,  thus  anticipating  whatsoever 
reply  might  have  been  given  by  the  driver  to 
whom  the  question  was  put.  "I  perceive  why 
you  ask  me — but  the  matter  is  easy  of  explanation. 
I  saw  that  gentleman's  horse  fall  under  him — he 
begged  me  to  give  him  a  seat  in  the  chaise— he 
told  Some  tale  of  rubbers,  and  I  believed  him.  If 
it  bo  not  true — or  if  there  bo  any  reason  why  I 
should  not  have  succoured  him — I  am  exceedingly 

"  But  who  are  you,  signora  ?"  inquired  the  fore- 
most of  the  two  sbirri.  "  Where  do  you  come 
from  ?  Whither  are  you  going  ?  Be  pleased  to 
produce  your  passport." 

At  tbis  terrible  demand,  to  which  the  unfor- 
tunate lady  was   utterly  unable  to  give  a  eatis- 


faetory  response,  she  was  eeiied  with  a  violent 
trembling;  and  if  tbe  sbirri  could  have  with  their 
looks  penetrated  beneath  her  veil,  they  would  have 
seen  that  her  countenance  was  of  a  ghastly 
pallor. 

"  Come,  signora,  you  had  better  answer  the 
question !"  exclaimed  the  officer  who  had  pre- 
viously been  speaking ;  "  for  I  can  tell  you  that 
we  already  think  there  is  something  suspicious 
and  strange  in  the  proceeding— and  not  the  less 
on  account  of  the  pertinacity  with  which  you  keep 
that  veil  over  your  countenance." 

"  I  will  tell  you  the  truth  !"  exclaimed  Ciprina, 
now  terribly  agitated.  "  I  was  travelling  a  little 
while  back  in  quite  a  different  style— I  was  at- 
tacked by  robbers— they  took  from  me  my  pass- 
port— purse — everything " 

"  And  where  did  this  happen  ?"  demanded  one 
of  the  sbirri. 

"  Ah  !  I  forget  the  name  of  the  town  which  I 
I  had   last  left— but   I    was    coming   from    Flo- 

"  And  pray,  after  having  been  attacked  by 
robbers,"  demanded  the  sbirro  with  an  incredu- 
lous sneer,  "  how  came  you  to  admit  into  your 
chaise  one  of  tbe  chiefs  of  the  very  banditti  by 
whom  you  bad  been  despoiled  ?" 

At  this  moment  one  of  the  sbirri  who  had 
Charles  De  Vere  in  their  custody,  called  out  to  his 
two  companions  at  the  carriage-door,— exclaiming, 
"After  all,  I  really  think  there  is  some  mistake 
here  !  The  young  gentleman  seems  to  be  different 
from  what  we  thought " 

"He  will  have  some  difficulty  in  making  ma  be- 
lieve it,"  said  the  sbirro  who  had  just  been  ques- 
tioning Ciprina  in  such  sharp  terms.  "Bring  him 
this  way ;  for  I  do  not  mean  to  let  the  chaise 
continue  its  course  until  I  am  convinced  that 
things  are  a  little  more  satisfactory  than  they  now 
appear." 

Our  young  hero  was  accordingly  escorted  to  the 
spot  where  the  vehicle  had  halted;  and  then  one  of 
the  sbirri  who  had  him  in  custody,  said,  "  The 
young  gentleman  has  shown  us  his  card;  and  if  it 
it  is  to  be  relied  upon,  he  is  an  Englishman,  at- 
tached to  the  British  embassy  at  Naples——" 

"  He  may  have  stolen  the  cards  from  the  pocket 
of  some  murdered  or  pillaged  traveller,"  exclaimed 
the  incredulous  sbirro. 

"  But  he  has  got  a  letter,"  continued  the 
official  who  was  better  disposed  in  De  Vere'a 
favour,  "  addressed  to  just  the  same  name  that 
there  is  upon  the  cards         " 

"  Well  then,  perhaps  the  young  gentleman  will 
have  the  kindness  to  show  us  his  passport — to  tell 
us  why  he  galloped  away  like  a  felon — how  he 
came  with  a  carbine  in  addition  to  a  pistol " 

At  this  moment  tbe  hasty  trampling  of  a  horse's 
hoofs  attracted  the  attention  of  the  entire  pirty 
assembled  on  the  spot  where  this  scene  was  taking 
place  ;  and  another  sbirro  was  seen  advancing 
along  the  road.  As  he  drew  nigh,  a  tightness 
seized  upon  our  young  hero's  heart  and  be  felt 
assured  that  all  was  lost ;  for  in  tbe  approaching' 
horseman  he  recognised  the  very  identical  poliee- 
ulficial  \yho  had  ridden  ou  the  box  of  the  other 
pustchaiae,  and  whom  he  bad  vanquished  and  dis- 
armed of  his  carbine ! 

"Ah,  by  the  saints!"  ejaculated  the  horseman, 
as  ho  gall)pnd   up    to  the  spot  :    " my  list   pri- 
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Boner  !  And  the  lady-csptiTe  too,  by  all  that  is 
fortunate  !"  be  added,  as  his  look  travelled 
lightning  rapidity  from  the  countenance  of 
Charles  in  the  midst  of  the  sbirri,  to  the  veiled 
and  cloaked  form  of  Ciprina  inside  the  vehicle. 

A  subdued  moan  indicated  the  despair  of  tho 
young  lady  as  she  sank  back  in  the  chaise ;  while 
Charles  Da  \ere  knew  not  how  to  muke  another 
effort  of  any  kind  to  save  himself  and  Ciprina. 
Hasty  explanations  took  place  between  the  newly 
arrived  shirro  and  the  olHcials  who  were  pre- 
viously on  the  spot— the  result  of  which  was  that 
Charles  in  a  few  minutes  found  himself  again 
seated  by  Ciprina's  side  in  the  chaise. 

"  To  which  place  were  you  proceeding  with  the 
lady  f "  inquired  one  of  the  ibirri  of  the  driver  of 
the  vehicle. 

"  I  was  going  to  tske  her  to  the  next  town,  on 
the  way  to  Bagno " 

"  Ah,  Bagno  I"  ejaculated  the  official  whoso 
arrival  bad  so  utterly  defeated  the  last  chance  that 
remained  for  the  unfortunate  fugitives.  "  And 
did  the  signora  say  that  she  meant  to  proceed  as 
far  as  Bagno  P" 

"Yes — and  farther  on  slill — into  the  Eoman 
States,  I  believe,"  was  the  response. 

"  Ah,  well  I  she  will  be  so  far  gratified  that 
she  will  presently  see  Bagno  !    And  now  drive  on." 

The  chaise  accordingly  continued  its  way— the 
whole  troop  of  sbirri  keeping  guard  over  it,  some 
riding  on  one  side  and  some  on  the  other. 

"  Madam,"  said  Charles,  in  a  voice  of  the 
deepest  affliction,  "  I  must  again  repeat  my  sor- 
row that  1  should  have  become  the  cause  of  your 
recapture  1" 

We  should  observe  that  he  spoke  now,  as  he 
bad  all  along  done,  in  the  French  language  to 
Ciprina;  for  it  was  that  which  she  herself  had 
adopted  when  first  he  met  her  in  the  ante-room 
of  her  own  suite   of   apartments   at    the  ilirano 


"  Pray,  sir,"  she  responded,  still  maintaining  a 
certain  disguise  in  her  voic?,  and  speaking  in  a 
low  subdued  tone, — "pray,  sir,  I  beseech  you,  re- 
proach not  yourself!  We  are  evidently  the  vic- 
tims of  stars  the  most  unlucky  that  ever  ruled  the 
destiny  of  mortals !  But  what  meant  the  signifi- 
cant accent  and  leer  with  which  that  ruffian  ibirro 
alluded  just  now  to  Bagno.?" 

"Alas,  madam,"  answered  De  Vere,  "Bagno  ia 
one  of  the  Apennine  fortresses  in  which  Tuscan 
prisoners  are  confined  !" 

"Heavens!  And  I  who  was  rushing  headlong 
into  the  lion's  mouth  !"  ejaculated  Ciprina.  "  But, 
good  God !  can  our  persecutors  mean  to  imprison 
us  for  any  length  of  time  ?" 

"  Ah,  madam,"  interjected  Charles,  who  from 
a  generous  feeling  was  naturally  anxious  to  ab. 
etain  from  telling  her  the  very  worst,— "it  is  use- 
less to  waste  time  in  speculation  and  conjecture. 
Let  us  talk  of  something  else.  There  are  certain 
explanations   which  you  may  possibly  be  enabled 

"Oh!  you  mean  to  ask  me,"  interrupted  Ci- 
prina, "  whether  I  can  tell  you  who  is  at  tho 
bottom  of  this  odious  prooeediog.  I  have  no 
doubt  it  was  that  vile  woman,  tho  living  counter- 
part of  that  perished  princess  of  infamous  me- 
mory  " 

"  Tou  mean  the  Marchioness  of  Mirano  i"  said 


Charles.  "  Yes  !  I  have  heard  that  she  exactly 
resembles  all  tho  known  portraits  of  Lucrezia 
Borgia;  and  every  circumstance  now  tends  to 
prove  that  the  resemblance  is  not  merely  confined 
to  features  and  figure,  but  that  the  character  is 
the  same  I     Yes,  madam,  I  had  already  conjectured 

nay,  more,  I  had  felt  convinced  that  the  in- 

stigatris  of  the  outrage  whereof  we  are  the  vic- 
tims, was  the  Marchioness  di  Mirano !  But  how 
was  it  that  at  your  mansion — beneath  your  roof- 
such  an  irruption  of  the  myrmidons  of  the  latr 
could  take  place  so  unexpectedly  and  with  such 
mysterious  suddenness?  iMethinks  I  beheld  tho 
abrupt  opening  of  a  door  in  the  midst  of  a  wall 
where  I  had  seen  no  traces  of  any  door  until  that 

moment Ah  !"    ejaculated  Charles,  as  a   light 

seemed  to  flash  in  unto  his  brain;  "perhaps, 
after  all,  it  was  not  1  whom  the  police-officials 
purposed  to  arrest  ?  It  may  have  been  M.  Mar. 
cellin  himself!" 

"Yes — there  can  be  no  doubt,"  rejoined  Ciprina, 
"  that  this  idea  on  your  part  is  the  correct  oae. 
But  I  will  tell  you  a  little  secret,  Mr.  De  Vere— 
one    that  it   is  now  d6  longer  of  any  use  to  con- 

"  And  that  secret  ?"  demanded  our  young  hero 
hastily. 

"  It  was  into  the  mansion  of  the  Marchioness 
di  Mirano  that  you  were  introduced  last  night  i — 
it  was  within  the  walls  of  her  palatial  residence 
that  we  were  both  seized  upon  and  carried  off!" 

Charles  De  Vere  was  confounded  at  this  piece 
of  intelligence ;  and  for  nearly  a  minute  he  sat 
speechless  with  the  astonishment  which  had  seized 
upon  him. 

"Good  heavens!  mystery  is  piled  upon  mys- 
tery!" he  at  length  ejaculated.  "  Tou  in  the 
Mirano  mansion  !  and  yet  not  an  accomplice  i»> 
the  odious  treachery  which  has  thus  made  me  a 
prisoner,  and  which,  whether  intended  for  rayself 
or  another,  is  nevertheless  hurrying  mo  all  tho 
same  to  a  fortress  in  the  Apennines !  And  Edgar 
Marcellin  too  beneath  that  roof? — unless  for  any 
reason  you  deceived  me " 

"  No — I  did  not  deceive  you,"  responded  Ci- 
prina; "and  under  all  circumstances  I  pardon  you 
the  insult  conveyed  by  the  imputation.  Ei^ar 
Marcellin  was  beneath  that  roof— is  perhaps  there 

now " 

And  you,  lady— who  are  j/ouf"  demanded 
Charles   De  Vere.     "  At  least  there  ought  to  be 

longer  any  mystery  on  your  part  towards  mei 

but,  on  tho  contrary,  it  you  be  really  the  friend  of 

ceilin— if  you  be  an  enemy  of  the  Marchioness 

I  am  both!"  interjected  Ciprina.  "I  found 
an   asylum    with    the   Marchioness  di   Mirano  — 

Edgar  Marcellin  loved  me " 

And  is  he  really  ill?"  demanded  our  hero. 

He  is  wounded  !     The  wretched  Marchioness 

sought  his  life— and  but  for  me  he  would   have 

died  !     I  deemed   him  safe  in  my  suite  of  apart- 

ents — I   considered  myself  so   far  safe    likewise 

lat  Lucrezia  di  Mirano  would  never  have  recourse 

to  any  open  violence ;  and  as  for  entertaining  an 

dea  at  all   treacherous  towards  yourself,   Mr.  Do 

Vere Oh,  no  !  I  was  incapable  of  it !  — believa 

I  was  incapable  of  it !  But  I  Jid  desirs 
to  keep  my  amour  with  Edgar  Maroellia  un- 
known  " 
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"And  what  name  bnre  you  within  the  walls  of 
the  Mirano  mansion  ?"  asked  De  Vere.  *'  Surely 
you  may  now  tell  me  everything? — for  I  confess 
that  there  are  so  many,  many  mysteries,  I  feel 
myself  bewildered,  and  I  fain  would  catch  a  glimpse 
of  light  to  guide  me  through  so  much  uncertainty 
and  darkness/' 

"At  the  Mirano  mansion,"  replied  the  young 
lady,  "I  bore  the  name  of  Signers  Ciprina.  It  is 
not  probable  that  1  shall  ever  enter  that  mansion 
again  ;  and  as  for  the  name — the  name— — " 

"Good  heavens!  can  it  be  possible?" — ejacu- 
lated De  Vere,  as  a  suspicion  suddenly  struck 
him.  "  The  tones  of  this  voice  ! — yea  !  yes  !  they 
are  evidently  disguised  I     Madam,  I  adjure  you — 

"  I  know  not,  sir,  what  idea  may  have  struck 
you,"  answered  Ciprina,  in  a  cold  voice  that  now 
sounded  very  different  to  the  ears  of  Charles  than 
but  a  few  moments  back  he  fancied  it  had  seemed  : 
"  but  if  you  imagine  that  you  ever  met  me  before 
last  night,  you  are  mistaken.  And  now,  sir,  worn 
out  and  exhausted  with  fatigue  as  I  am,  I  would 
fain  slumber  for  awhile." 

Our  hero  accordingly  held  bis  peace ;  and  a  pro- 
found silence  now  prevailed  within  the  vehicle. 
Ciprina  lay  back  in  her  own  corner :  the  veil  was 
Btill  thickly  folded  over  her  countenance ;  and  as 
the  dawn  was  not  yet  breaking,  there  was  a  certain 
degree  of  obscurity  prevailing  in  the  chaise,  though 
the  heavens  themselves  were  brilliant  with  argen- 
tine lustre.  Charles  could  not  obtain  the  slightest 
glimpse  of  bis  companion's  countenance  :  he  was 
bewildered  by  the  suspicion  which  had  struck  him 
a  few  minutes  back,  and  which  was  diminished, 
but  not  altogether  dispelled,  by  the  different  in- 
tonations of  the  voice.  He  fell  into  a  profound 
reverie :  but  it  would  only  be  a  tax  upon  our 
readers'  patience  to  analyze  the  multitude  of  con- 
flicting thoughts,  ideas,  and  conjectures  which  now 
agitated  the  brain  of  our  young  hero. 

Meanwhile  the  chaise  continued  its  way,  guarded 
by  the  posse  of  shirri.  At  the  expiration  of  about 
an  hour  a  small  posting- town  was  reached;  and 
there,  in  front  of  the  tavern  where  the  cavalcade 
drew  up,  stood  the  very  identical  postchaise 
whence  the  captives  had  escaped  some  few  hours 
previous  !  The  two  sbirri  whom  Charles  De  Vere 
had  attacked  and  stunned  inside  that  chaise,  were 
partaking  of  refreshments  at  this  hostelry :  but 
they  rushed  forth  the  instant  they  learnt  the 
welcome  intelligence  that  the  fugitives  were  re- 
captured. 

The  arrangements,  as  they  at  the  outset  existed 
in  respect  to  the  travelling,  were  now  resumed. 
Charles  and  Ciprina  were  transferred  to  the  post- 
chaise — the  two  s6irr»  who  were  their  custodians  at 
the  first  were  again  placed  opposite  to  them  :  but 
now,  for  better  precaution's  sake,  a  couple  of  sbirri 
rode  with  the  equipage,  one  on  each  side,  and  both 
with  pistols  in  their  holsters,  so  that  flre-arms 
might  be  clutched  at  an  instant's  warning. 

When  the  equipage  started,  Charles  De  Vere 
made  some  casual  observation  in  French  to  Ciprina : 
but  the  officer  of  the  sbirri  at  once  interposed. 

"  Prisoners,  you  will  maintain  a  profound 
eilence !  If  you,  signor,  violate  my  commands,  I 
will  have  you  bound  hand  and  foot  and  a  gag 
placed  between  your  teeth.  I  have  not  forgot  the 
blow  you  gave  me  with  the  buttend  of  the  pistol; 


and  you  can't  therefore  expect  that  I  should  show 
you  any  indulgence." 

The  fellow  had  a  tremendous  bruise  oa  his  fore- 
head :  the  other  sbirro  likewise  bore  the  marks  oi 
the  attack  which  Charles  had  made  upon  them  ; 
and  both  showed  by  the  fierce  vindictive  expression 
of  their  countenances  that  they  longed  for  an 
opportunity  to  wreak  their  spite  on  the  young 
Englishman.  Charles  saw  this,  and  was  resolved 
to  avoid  affording  them,  if  possible,  the  occasion  of 
seizing  on  any  pretext  to  make  him  the  victim  of 
their  petty  tyranny. 

The  postchaise  pursued  its  way  at  a  tolerably 
rapid  rate,  for  it  was  now  drawn  by  four  horses, — 
it  evidently  being  the  intention  of  the  sbirri  to 
get  rid  of  their  own  responsibility  by  lodging  the 
captives  with  the  least  possible  delay  in  the  fortress 
of  Bagno.  The  morning  presently  began  to  dawn 
above  the  Apennine  hills;  and  now  Ciprina  not 
merely  drew  the  folds  of  her  veil  all  the  more 
closely  over  her  countenance,  but  she  likewise 
kept  her  face  continually  averted  from  Charles  de 
Vere.  Without  appearing  to  be  contemplating 
her  with  any  degree  of  attention,  he  studied  her  j 
height  as  well  as  he  could,  consideringJier  sitting 
posture :  he  studied  her  form  likewise  as  well  as  the 
muffling  cloak  would  enable  him.  The  suspicioa 
grew  stronger  in  his  mind;  but  still  ho  was  far 
from  arriving  at  a  settled  conviction  on  the  point,      j 

The  equipage  continued  its  way  ;  the  sun   rose 
high  above  the  hills  in  the  distance ;  the  travellers    I 
were  now  completely  in  the   bosom  of  the  Apen-    j 
nines.     All   objects    were    plainly  visible  ;  for  the    j 
orb  of  day  was  rapidly  putting  forth  all  its  lustre ;    I 
and  though  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  month 
of   November,  yet  let  our  readers  bear  in  mind 
that  the  grand  luminary  possesses   in  the  Italian 
clime  a  power  which  at   the  close  of  Autumn  he    I 
seems  to  have  altogether  renounced  in  respect  to    i 
us   dwellers    in   a  more    northern    region.      But 
though  it  was  now  broad  daylight,  yet  still  Charles 
De    Vere  was  unable  to  obtain  a  single  glimpso 
of  the  countenance   of  his  female  travelling-com- 
panion.    She  studiously  averted  her  face;  and  she 
still  kept  the  thick  veil  closed  over  it.     The  sbirri 
maintained  a  profound  silence.    They  did  not  even 
speak  to  each  other ;  and  Charles  had  no  inclina- 
tion to  draw  down  their  ire  upon  himself  by   vio- 
lating the  mandate  which  had  been  so  peremp. 
torily  given. 

In  this  manner  the  equipage  continued  its  way 
until  at  length  a  few  straggling  houses  indicated 
the  commencement  of  a  town.     Then  a  street  of 
tolerably  imposing  appearance   was  entered  ;  but 
the  equipage  suddenly  turned  abruptly  thence,  and 
pursued  its  course  for  some  two  hundred   yards 
along  a  broad  open    road    with  no    buildings  oa 
either  side.     The  interior  of  tho  vehicle  was  sud- 
denly darkened,  or  rather  shaded  into  semi-obsou. 
rity  ;  at  the  same  time  that  the  wheels  rolled  over 
an  uneven  stone  pavement  which  jolted  the  chaise    | 
most  horribly.     It  was  an  arched  gateway  through    I 
which  the  equipage  was  passing  ;  so  that  the  cap-    , 
fives  felt  assured  their  destination  was  reached  and    j 
that  this  was  the  fortress  of  Bagno. 

The  equipage  stopped  in  a  court-yard  surrounded  1 
by  gloomy  walls  :  the  door  of  the  vehicle  was  opened,  j 
and  the  captives  were  ordered  to  alight.  They  i 
were  now  conducted  into  a  large  lobby,  or  wait-  i 
ing-room,  the  entire  aspect  of  which  indicated  the    j 
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fitrength  of  a  prison  whence  it  was  next  to  an  im- 
possibility to  escape  agaiust  the  will  o(  the  autho- 
rities of  the  placi'.  The  walls  were  of  the  moat 
eolid  masonrj,  formed  of  huge  blocks  of  stone  : 
the  pillars  supporting  the  arched  roof,  were  of 
great  ihickness:  the  doors  had  U  massive  appear- 
ance ;  and  the  windows  were  such  mere  loopholes 
that  there  was  not  a  sufficiency  of  natiral  light  in 
the  place,  and  therefore  an  iron  lamp  suspended 
to  the  ceiling  was  burning.  A  sentinel  with  a 
loaded  musket  stood  near  each  door;  for  there 
were  three  leading  into  different  departments  of 
the  fortress. 

It  was  into  this  lobby  that  Charles  De  Vere  tind 
Ciprina  were  conducted  by  the  sbirri.  Cipri 
walked  first ;  and  as  she  bad  been  the  lirst  to  < 
ecend  from  the  vehicle,  Charles  had  still  filled  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  her  countenance,  even  if  the 
folds  of  the  veil  would  permit  it.  But  when  once 
that  lobby  was  entered,  the  unhappy  young  lady 
threw  herself  upon  a  stone  bench;  and  the  sounds 
of  her  deep  sobbings  sjuOte  the  ears  of  her  com- 
panion. He  turned  towards  her  to  address  some 
words  of  consolatiou,  or  say  something  reassuring, 
if  possible :  be  then  caught  for  a  moment  a 
glimpse  of  the  profile  of  her  countenance,  and  an 
ejaculation  burst  from  his  lips.  Yes  !— there  was 
no  longer  a  doubt!—  his  suspicion  was  conflrmed  ! 
— it  was  floribel  whom  circumstances  had  thus 
rendered  the  companion  of  his  captivity  !— Flori- 
bel  Lister,  the  lost  cousin  of  his  beloved  Agnes  ! 

"  Ob,  be  merciful !  reproach  me  not  !"  she  mur- 
mured, perceiving  that  the  recognition  which  she 
had  all  along  been  so  anxious  to  avoid,  or  at  least 
to  postpone,  had  taken  place  ;  and  her  sobbings 
were  renewed  with  an  increasing  bitterness. 

"  My  God!  my  God!  Floribel !  is  it  thus  that 
we  meet  ?"  exclaimed  Charles,  as  he  was  compelled 
to  support  her  on  the  stone  bench  where  she  had 
thrown  herself,  for  he  feared  lest  she  should  fall 
headlong  upon  the  pavement  of  the  lobby. 

"  I  feel  as  if  I  should  faint,"  she  murmured ;  and 
she  threw  off  her  cloak,— appearing  now  in  the 
elegant  dregs  which  she  wore  beneath  it. 

"  Sustain  yourself,  Floribel,"  said  De  Vere  : 
"  summon  all  your  courage  to  your  aid  ! — you 
will  require  it  presently  !" 

"  "What  mean  you,  Charles  ?  what  mean  you  ?'* 
she  demanded,  as  if  all  m  a  moment  goaded  by 
pui  tenant  terror  into  a  keen  sense  of  life  again. 
*•  What  horrors  do  you  anticipate  ?" 

"  None,  none,"  he  hastily  interjected,—"  beyond 
immurement  in  dungeons  within  these  walls  !" 

At  this  moment  one  of  the  doors  was  thrown 
open ;  and  a  middle-aged  man,  wearing  the 
uniform  of  the  highest  grade  of  officers  of  the 
Tuscan  police,  made  his  appearance.  He  had  de- 
corations on  his  breast ;  and  his  sword,  instead  of 
hanging  to  a  white  leather  belt  over  his  shoulder, 
was  suspended  to  his  waist.  Moreover  the  sen- 
tinels drew  themselves  up  in  an  attitude  of  re- 
spect ;  so  that  the  two  prisoners  were  at  once 
enabled  to  comprehend  that  this  personage  was  a 
man  of  authority.  And  such  he  was ;  for  be  now 
proceeded  to  introduce  himself  to  Charles  as  the 
Governor  of  the  fortress. 

"  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,"  Do  Vere  at 
ouee  said,  "  that  I  am  the  victim  of  some  mis. 
take ' 

"Tbo  police  never  comaiit  mistakes,  signor," 


interrupted  the  Governor  with  a  stern  curtnesi. 
"  Whoever  comes  to  this  fortress  as  a  prisoner,  is 
assuredly  the  right  person." 

"  Bat  yet,  signor,"  exclaimed  Charles,  "  JOU 
will  at  least  grant  me  your  attention  P" 

"I  have  no  ears  and  no  eyes  for  anything  ex- 
cept for  my  duty,"  rejoined  the  Governor. 

"  But  you  have  doubtless  some  document," 
cried  Charles, — "  a  warrant — a  proccs-vorhal — ot 

some  credential,  containing  the  names " 

"  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  names,"  interrupted 
the  Governor  :  "  no  prisonera  have  any  names  at 
Bagno.  You  will  be  Number  Twenty-nine  t  your 
lady- companion  Number  Thirty." 

*' Oh,  this  is  infamous!"  exclaimed  Charles; 
while  a  low  moan  came  forth  from  the  lips  of  the 
wretched  young  lady ;  for  it  naturally  struck  them 
both  as  being  something  horrible  thus  to  destroy 
their  identity,  and  render  them  nameless  beings  ai 
if  they  were  already  numbered  with  the  dead  ! 

At  that  moment  another  of  the  three  doors 
opened  ;  and  an  individual  dressed  in  the  garb  of  a 
priest,  made  his  appearance.  He  was  evidently 
the  chaplain  of  the  fortress ;  for  the  Governor 
saluted  him  with  becoming  respect.  Young  and 
handsome  was  that  ecclesiastic,  with  a  pale  in- 
tellectual face  ; — and  now  another  ejaculatioto 
burst  from  the  lips  of  Charles  Da  Vere,  as  he  re- 
cognised Father  Falconara  ! 

The  recogiiitiou  was  mutual;  and  an  expression 
of  astonishment  seized  fur  a  moment  upon  the 
countenance  of  the  young  priest  on  beholding 
Charles  De  Vere  there,  for  ho  had  just  heard 
that  two  prisoners,  a  young  gentleman  and  a 
young  lady,  had  arrived  at  the  fortress,  and  he 
could  not  therefore  for  an  instant  doubt  that 
Charles  was  indeed  a  captive.  The  Governor 
turned  quickly  towards  Father  Falconara,  ejacu- 
lating, "  Then  it  appears  you  know  this  young 
man  ?" 

"Yes — we  have  met  before,"  responded  tho 
priest,  as  a  deep  shade  came  over  his  countenance: 
and  at  the  same  time  he  shook  his  head  mourn- 
fully as  he  thought  of  all  the  diro  circumstances 
which  had  been  connected  with  the  self.destroyed 
Ginevra  and  the  executed  Silvio. 

"  Well,  holy  father,"  said  the  Governor,  "  it 
will  of  cuiurse  now  and  then  happen  that  in  the 
person  of  a  prisoner  either  you  or  I  may  encounter 
icquaintance  or  a  friend  whom  we  havB 
known  under  different  and  even  happier  circum- 
stances. But  1  need  not  remind  your  reverence 
that  our  duty  is  paramount  above  every  other 
consideration." 

I  know  it,"  responded  the  young  priest  firmly; 

"and   whatsoever  my  duty  may  be,  rest  assured 

"lat  I  shall  fulfil  it." 

In  the  meantime  Charles  De  Vere  had  hastily 

hispered   to    his  lady-companion,  "  It  is  provi- 

'Dce  who  has  sent  me  a  friend  in  the  person  of 

that  ecclesiastic !     Cheer  up  I  despair  not !   Now 

that    the  means   of   communication   with   Iriends 

elsewhere   are  open  to  me,  our  captivity  will  be 

but  short  I" 

Let  the  prisoners  be  transferred  to  their  re- 
spective cello,"  said  the  Governor  of  the  fortress. 

am  not  permitted  to  address  you  by  name," 
said  Father  Falconara  to  Charles  De  Vere  ;  "  nor 
shako  you  by   the  band:  but  there  is  no  law 
and  no  decree  which  can  prevent  me  fromwishin^. 
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■a  a  Christian,  that  you  were  anywhere  else  rather 
than  in  such  a  place  as  this.  I  shall  see  you  pre^ 
•ently." 

The  young  priest  then  turned  abruptly  away, 
while  a  couple  of  turnkeys  who  bad  in  the  mean- 
while made  their  appearance,  prepared  to  conduct 
Charles  and  Floribel  to  the  cells  that  were  respec- 
tively yawning  for  their  reception.  The  Governor, 
imagining  theiu  to  be  lovers  or  paramours  from 
some  hastily  whispered  information  which 
officer  of  the  sbirri  had  given  him,  expected  to 
behold  a  pathetic  scene, — the  young  gentlemi 
and  the  young  lady  flying  into  each  other's  arms 
the  former  breathing  all  possible  consolations,  the 
latter  either  frantic  or  fainting.  But  nothing  of 
all  this  ensued ;  and  the  Governor  was  therefore 
surprised  when  Charles  merely  took  Floribel's 
band,  and  with  a  melancholy  species  of  kindness, 
BaiJ  something  to  her  in  a  language  which  he 
(the  Governor)  could  not  understand. 

"  We  are  about  to  be  separated,  Floribel,"  said 
Charles:  "and  doubtless  this  is  the  moment  of  a 
heavy  and  severe  trial  for  you,  to  be  consigned  to 
a  prison-cell !  But  again  I  commend  you  to  the 
support  of  all  the  courage  which  you  may  jjossi- 
bly  be  enabled  to  summon  to  your  aid.  There  is 
every  hope  for  me ;  and  rest  assured  that  even 
though  I  may  possibly  be  released  before  you,  yet 
the  term  of  yo«r  captivity  shall  be  brief!" 

"  All  this,  Charles,"  responded  Floribel,  in  a 
tone  full  of  emotion,  "is  infinitely  more  than  I 
deserve  at  your  hands.   One  word  ere  we  separate ! 

Is  it   true— is  it  really  true for  the  whisper 

has  reached  my  ears, is  it  true  that  Agnes  be- 

"  Agnes  believes  that  you  have  sought  some 
deep  seclusion — that  you  are  penitent— that  you 
are  self-reformed " 

"Enough,  Charles— enough  !"  interrupted  Flo- 
ribel. "  For  heaven's  sake  do  not  disabuse  my 
beloved  cousin  of  an  idea — which— which " 

Floribel  could  say  no  more  ;  but  fervently  press- 
ing  the  hand  of  the  generous-hearted  Charles  De 
Vere,  she  turned  aside  as  if  intimating  to  the 
turnkey  who  stood  near  that  she  was  ready  to  fol- 
low him.  At  the  same  time  our  hero  turned  to- 
wards the  other  turnkey  who  was  waiting;  and 
the  two  prisoners  were  conducted  by  separate 
doors  from  the  lobby. 


CHAPTEE    XIII. 


TEE  PBIEST  AND  1 

Wb  must  take  leave  of  Floribel  Lister  for  the 
present,  and  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Charles  De 
Vere.  The  turnkey  led  him  along  a  atone  cor- 
ridor, the  windows  of  which  were  very  small,  high 
up,  and  protected  by  iron  bars.  At  the  end  of 
this  passage  there  was  a  massive  door,  which 
the  turnkey  opened.  It  communicated  with  a 
email  court.yard,  surrounded  by  the  lofty  build- 
ings belonging  to  that  portion  of  the  fortalice. 
On  the  opposite  side  there  was  an  array  of 
six  doors,  respectively  numbered  21,  23,  26,  27, 
28,  and  29.  It  was  towards  the  dour  bearing 
the  last-mentioned  figures  that  the  turnkey  con- 
ducted our  young  hero,  who  now  began  to  com- 


prehend that  the  number  which  was  to 
sedo  a  name  in  the  identification 
tion  of  himself,  was  most  probably  derived  from 
the  particular  dungeon  which  he  was  destined  to 
occupy.  Nor  was  the  conjecture  erroneous  ;  for 
the  massive  door  now  alluded  to  being  opened, 
Charles  was  introduced  into  a  cell  which  the  turn- 
key informed  him  he  was  to  occupy. 

"  And  now,"  said  the  official,  "perhaps  you  will 
offer  no  objection  and  make  no  difficulty  in  sur- 
rendering up  whatever  valuables,  money,  papers, 
and  weapons,  you  may  have  about  your  person  P" 

"  Here  is  my  watch- and  here  are  a  couple  of 
rings,"  said  Charles, — "  a  bunch  of  keys  likewise, 
if  they  enter  into  the  category.  Weapons  I  have 
none.  Aa  for  my  purse,  I  gave  it  some  few  hours 
back  to  a  man  of  whom  I  purchased  o  horse." 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  perform  my  duty  harshly," 
said  the  turnkey  ;  "  hut  you  must  permit  mo  to 
assure  myself  that  you  have  nothing  else  about 
your  person.  I  must  make  a  full  report  to  tlio 
Governor.     In  plain  terms,  I  must  search  you." 

"  Ah  I"  ejaculated  Charles  ;  and  the  colour 
mounted  to  his  cheeks. 

For  an  instant— but  only  for  an  instant— ho 
thought  of  knocking  the  turnkey  down,  seizing 
his  keys,  and  endeavouring  to  make  an  escape  : 
but  tho  nest  moment  he  abandoned  an  idea  which 
a  second  glance  showed  him  to  be  utterly  prepos- 
terous. 

"  Ah !  I  forgot !"  he  said  :  "  I  have  a  letter 
about  my  person  :" — and  he  thus  alluded  to  the 
one  which  he  had  received  from  A^nes,  and  in 
consequence  of  which  he  had  undertaken  the  jour- 
ney from  Naples  to  Florence. 

"  You  are  at  liberty  to  destroy  whatsoever 
papers  you  may  have  about  you,"  responded  the 
turnkey:  "  but  you  must  not  keep  them:  and  if 
you  do  undertake  to  destroy  them,  you  must  do 
so  at  once  and  in  my  presence."  1 

"And  what  if  I  refuse  ?"  inquired  De  Vere. 

"  Then  ..the  papers  will  be  taken  from  you  by 
force " 

"  Yes — tliai  I  comprehend,"  interrupted  our 
hero  ;  "  but  what  will  be  the  destination  of  those 

papers  ?     What,  for  instance " 

The  papers  would  be  at  once  destroyed  by  the 
governor,  who  would  not  even  read  them,"  re- 
joined the  turnkey;  "for  it  is  taken  for  granted 
that  if  you  possessed  any  papers  of  importance 
when  you  were  arrested,  they  would  have  been 
taken  from  you— or  that  if  on  the  other  hand  you 
were  not  searched  at  all,  it  was  because  tho  autho- 
rities cared  not  for  any  documents  that  you  might 
have  in  your  possession." 

"  Then  why  take  from  me,  for  the  purpose  of 
destruction,  any  papers  that  I  have  about  me?" 

"Bt'cause,"  answered  the  turnkey,  "no  prisoner 

allowed  to  retain  money  as  a  means  of  bribery, 
nor  to  have  papers  aa  the  means  of  correspondence : 
nor  must  he  preserve  anything  about  his  person  to 
establish  his  identity." 

t  thank  you  for  these  explanations,"  replied 
DeVere.  "As  for  this  letter,  therefore,  I  destroy  it 

your  presence.     See !  it  is  done  I     This  card- 

e  must  be  surrendered   up  to  you.     And   now, 

you  are  so   well  disposed  to  be  civil  and  con- 

atory,   I  offer  not  the   slightest    resistance    to 

atsoever  further  search  you  may  think  it  ex- 
pedient to  institute." 
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..that  the  other  6ve  cells  in  th.s  buJd.ng  .re  oceu-    the        ^^  ^^  ^^^^     ^^^^  ^^  b    k 

""^r5;';p..a  the  -^^/';^:^rK:o:pw;!:?rtr;Si'^ 
3S-^:>r.:rv:hr^ 

oi  euvuu       ^   6^  „„_,„nt  into  desDon- 


hio  from  sinking  at  that  moment  «>to  despon 
"'"Twas  about  to  inform  yo«,".  continued  the 
turnkey.  "  that  as  you  are  now  six  in  number,  the 
day  will  be  divided  into  as  many  periods  for  the 
pu'poes  of  exercise.  You  will  'tus  have  th 
prTv^lege  of  walking  for  two  hours  dauy  .n  tha 
lo  rt  vard.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  wan.  you 
e-sins't  seeking  to  communicate  with  any  of  the 
crisoners  in  the  same  compartment :  but  yet  i 
L  y  a  well  add  that  if  by  any  possibility  o  aca^ 
deo,    oversight,  or  ha.ard,   there  should     eem  t< 

"rsos^es  dungeons  to  the  subterranean  horrors  of 

I^i^-^o^'^^d^m^l^^^^ris^n^:^ 
Attached  to  the  fortress.  Ah!  I  remember-you 
-'^'^;rd^r":"v;^hrv!:UsVhrreVLnoe 
3  tur^n^Tn'arn''^u^  if  it  suit  you  .  have 
a°spiritual  consoler,  you  can  have  none  other  than 


i    ^^'"  I  shall  be  glsd  to  receive  his  visits,"  repUed 

Charle     inwardly  hoping  that  it  would  not  be  very 

1    S  :;;  Father'Fafconara  .crossed  the  threshold 

!  "'TheTurnkev  now  took  his  departure:  but  in  a 
1    few  minutes  be  returned,  accompanied  by  a  junio^ 

cScial.  who  brought  our  hero  his  breakfast  Thia 
'      cnsisted  of  a  tin  mug,  or  pot,  containing  about  a 

pint  ot  weak  coffee,  and  a  tolerably  large  piece  ot 

bodily  refreshment.  ,    , 

The  cell  was  about  twelve  feet  «qu"«.  ».f  ^^^^ 

rable  height,  and  with  a  "--i^.  P'-f Jf  P?, 

and  so  defended  by  a  range  of  iron  bars  sloping 

up  toward  theceilng,  that  no  one,  even  if  climb 

iog  up  thereto,  could   obtain  »  P'"'?"'.", "^^^ 

eofver  premises  lav  beyond.     The   furniture  con- 

s°"edo^abea,   a  table,  a  chair,  and  toilet  appa- 

ratus.     The  walls  had  been  recently  "titewashed ; 

and    the     place    was    cleanly    enough.       Charles 

;,      h„ught\.'Floribel,  and  -ndered  how  she  w« 

bearing'  up  against  her  captivity:  he   sighed  also 

j    as  he  r'efiec.ed'that  in  all  the  circumstances  which 

[    had  thrown  them  together,  there  were  the  prooto 

1  ^ 


'^x":rn\\f:^iSaeparted,bavingprevio,«d, 
refasten^d  the  door;  for  all  the  regulations  of  the 
prisoncastle  were  earned  out  with  the 
'Tot'thafDe'v^'re  found  himself  alone  with  th. 
priest,  he  made  a  movement  as  if  to  S"fPj^'^JJ 
?he  hand :  he  could  even  have  embraced  him  «  • 
Wend  whom  Providence  itself  had  reared  up  to 
succour  him  in  the  midst  ot  ^is  misfortunes !  But 
-  bis  surprise,  <'-'^;"°;",,'^;;,^a''T/^Juf " 
f^rany\nnTcesScte:::.act  with  the  pri- 

far  in  respect  to  myself,  as  to  malign  and  m.sre- 
''T,\::r^^i  -thing  to  7- discredit -in. 
terrupted  Father  Falconara.  "  ^o  ''■'»  b"  '°1* 
me  wherefore  vou  have  been  brought  hither,  for 
rhrrpt'fact  that  nobody  w.thi^  the.e  walla 
knows  anything  on  the  subject.  Neither  am  i 
^".r^'ufy:rmS-myexp.an.tionr  exclaimed 
'^r;?:;.i;!Ld  the  young  ecclesiastic.«I»ust 
not  even  give  ear  to  your  explanation. 

..  Good  God!"  cried  Charles, h.s  heart  »»»  ^; 

^in  him:  "then  it  is  utterly  useless  for 

trhaie  fallen  in  with  you  !     I  dare  not  even 

hope  for  the   sympathy  of  friendship,-!  who  had 

looked  forward  to  its  succour .  j.„,.„d  " 

^he  throbs  of  a  Christian  heart  in  sympathy  with 
"'rX^^:"el:rj:ted  Charles,bi,  countenance  be. 


maligned  in  your  hearing?" 
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"  I  dare  show  no  signs  of  friendship  to  a  cap- 
tive," rejoined  the  priest.  "  I  am  bound  by  the 
most  sacred  of  tows  neither  to  grasp  the  hand  of 
a  prisoner  nor  break  bread  with  him — nor  demon- 
strate any  human  kindness  or  social   amenity • 

unless  under  circumstances  in  which,"  added 
Father  Falconara,  "  I  hope  that  I  shall  not  see 
you  placed." 

"  And  those  circamstances  ?"  demanded  our 
hero. 

"The  circumstances  of  a  doomed  one  about  to 
go  forth  to  die,  and  in  his  supreme  hour  receiv. 
ing  absolution  together  with  the  last  sacraments 
at  my  hands  !" 

"  Heaven  alone  can  tell  what  fate  my  enemies 
may  have  in  store  for  me,"  cried  Charles;  "and 
now  that  this  last  hope  has  abandoned  me " 

"  Speak  not  in  my  presence  of  any  hope,  eave 
that  which  the  devout  Christian  iepe»^a  in 
heaven." 

Ko.  62.~Asa£3. 


'"But  what,"  exclaimed  Charles,  who  was  now 
alike  indignant  and  disgusted  at  what  he  looked 
upon  as  the  cold  unnatural  stoicism  displayed  by 
the  youog  ecclesiastic  and  which  he  could  not  even 
conceive  to  be  justified  by  whatsoever  oaths  and 
vows  he  might  have  taken,—"  but  what  if  I  were 
to  persist  in  telling  you  my  tale— in  forcing  yoi« 
to  listen — in  demanding  your  succour — in  going 

upon  my  knees Oh  !  what  if  I  were  to  do  all 

this,  must  you  not  hear  me  ? — for  during  one  half, 
hour  you  are  as  much  a  captive  within  the  walls  of 
this  cell  as  I  myself  am !" 

*•  If  you  were  to  act  as  you  have  threatened," 
rejoined  Father  Falconara,  still  with  the  sama 
glacial  calmness  and  icy  self-possession  as  before, 
"  I  should  never  revisit  you  :  my  vows  would  pre- 

Charles  remained  silent  for  upwards  of  a  mi- 
nute, wondering  whether  it  could  be  possible  that 
all  the  hope  which  he  himself  had  cherished,  and 
Vol.  IL 
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with  which  he  had  buoyod  up  Floribel  ere  they 
parted,  could  be  lost.  Suddenly  he  ejaculated, 
"  Are  you  indeed  that  same  Father  Falconara  whom 
I  knew  in  Naples  ?" 

"The  same,"  replied  the  priest:  and  all  this 
time  his  pale  countenance  was  imperturbable. 

"The  same  ?"  cried  Charles.  "  I  doubt  it  If 
BO,  do  you  know  me  ?  do  you  remember  me  P  Who 
am  I  f" 

"  Do  not  ask  me,"  responded  the  ecclesiastic  : 
I     "  it  is  useless  to  put  such  a  question." 

"  Nay — but  I  insist  upon  haTJDg  the  answer  !" 
exclaimed  our  hero,  now  becoming  most  painfully 
eicited.     "  Who  am  I  !" 

"  Tou  are  Number  Twenty.nine,"  was  the 
priest's  reply. 

Our  hero  literally  stamped  his  foot  with  rage  for 
I  a  moment;  and  then  he  really  felt  as  if  he  could 
have  wept,  and  as  if  tears  were  the  only  safeguard 
against  his  going  mad.  But  he  tranquillized  him. 
self— he  curbed  his  impatience — he  held  back  his 
tears ;  and  looking  Father  Falconara  full  in  the 
face,  he  asked,  "  Upon  what  topics  are  we  per- 
mitted to  converse  ?" 

"Upon  none  relating  to  the  cause  of  your 
arrest,  if  you  know  that  cause — or  to  the  sup- 
posed reason,  if  you  only  conjecture  it,— upon 
nothing  which  in  any  way  concerns  the  circum- 
stance which  brought  you  hither " 

"  But  it  I  were  to  touch  upon  it,"  interrupted 
Charles,  "  how  would  you  be  aware  that  I  was 
approaching  the  forbidden  ground,  since  you 
assure  me  that  you  yourself  are  ignorant  of  every- 
thing which  relates  to  my  most  unjust— most  ini- 
quitous  " 

"  Hush !  hush !"  said  the  priest,  in  a  peremp- 
tory tone  :  "  you  must  not  even  complain  of  your 
captivity!  You  ask  me  upon  what  topics  you  can 
I  converse?  I  will  tell  you.  You  may  touch  on  all 
those  general  subjects  which  by  their  very  nature 
prove  themselves  to  be  unconnected  with  the  cir- 
cumstance of  your  captivity  ; — and  you  may,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  consult  me  upon  rehgious  ques- 
tions." 

"  Ah  !"  exclaimed  Charles,  with  something  like 
a  feeling  of  relief  :  "  then  I  see  that  our  tongues 
are  not  entirely  shackled,  and  that  there  are  some 
subjects  left  for  us  to  touch  upon.  Might  I  there- 
fore ask  what  has  become  of  the  Count  of  Came- 
rino  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know,"  responded  Father  Falconara. 
"  Since  the  10th  of  January,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  year " 

"  The  10th  of  January  ?"  said  Charles  with  a 
shudder  :  "  the  day  of  Viscount  Silvio's  execution  ?" 

"The  same,"  rejoined  the  ecclesiastic.  "  Since 
that  hour  of  death  and  agony, — death  for  the  son 
and  agony  for  the  father — but  an  hour  likewise  of 
contrition  on  the  one  side  and  forgiveness  on  the 
other, — since  that  hour,  I  say,  I  have  not  again 
beheld  the  Count  of  Camerino.  We  separated  in 
the  church  where  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  he 
breathed  the  syllables  of  pardon  in  the  ears  of  the 
penitent  son!  As  for  myself,  I  left  Naples— I 
could  not  endure  to  dwell  any  longer  amidst 
scenes  which  were  rendered  so  horribly  familiar  to 
my  knowledge!  And  moreover,"  be  contmued, 
Bore  slowly  and  deliberately,  "  I  had  committed  a 
sin,  for  which  I  resolved  that  I  would  atone  in 
Bome  signal  monner " 


"  Tom  .'  a  sin  ?"  said  Charles  in  surprise. 

"  Yes.  Did  I  not  suffer  the  Count  of  Camerino 
to  assume  the  disguise  of  a  priest — to  take  my 
place  in  the  confessional,  and  to  learn  from  the 
lips  of  the  guilty  Ginevra " 

"  Ah  !  true— true  !"  said  our  hero.  "  And  for 
that  sin,  as  you  denominate  it " 

"  I  am  now  paying  the  penalty,"  rejoined 
Father  Falconara.  "  My  position  as  chaplain  in 
this  fortress  of  Bagno  is  my  penance  !  For 
two  years  am  I  doomed  to  bury  myself  in  this  se- 
clusion— to  pass  my  time  in  visiting  what  may  be 
termed  these  living  tombs,— yes,  thi$  ia  my  pe- 

"  I  understand,"  said  Charles,  who  was  now  in- 
clined, in  the  natural  generosity  of  his  heart,  to 
pity  the  unfortunate  priest.  "  Perhaps  I  may  be 
permitted  to  inform  you  that  there  is  a  young 
lady " 

"  You  must  inform  me  of  nothing,"  interrupted 
Father  Falconara,  "  which  may  relate  to  Number 
Thirty,  if  you  are  about  to  allude  to  her.  One 
prisoner  is  not  allowed  to  speak  to  me  of  another, 
for  fear  lest  I  might  become,  even  unconsciously 
and  unwittingly,  the  moans  of  communication  be- 
tween them." 

Again  Charles  felt  that  an  abrupt  check  was 
given  to  the  discourse ;  and  again  he  felt  half  in- 
clined to  be  angry  with  the  young  priest  at  what 
he  could  scarcely  help  once  more  regarding  as  his 
cold,  saturnine,  unfriendly  conduct  which   s?emed 

"f  it  would  not  strain  a  single  point  in  sym- 
pathy on  his  behalf.  But  all  of  a  sudden  Father 
Falconara  seemed  to  adopt  a  more  cheerful  mood, 

he  took  a  seat  upon  the  pallet,  while  he  mo- 
tioned for  Charles  De  Vere  to  occupy  the  single 
chair  of  which  the  cell  could  boast. 

But  I  must  tell  you,"  continued  the  ecolesi- 
!,  "  that  I  am  not  altogether  a  captive  within 
these  walls.  I  am  enabled  as  a  matter  of  course 
iue  forth  from  the  castle  at  any  hour,  even 
though  it  be  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  I  require 
no  pass-word  ; — the  moment  X  make  my  appearance 
at  any  one  of  the  doors  or  galea  of  this  fortress, 
my  garb  is  sufficient  to  ensure  me  egress  as  well  as 
gress.  And  perhaps  you  will  forgive  me  if  I 
still  continue  in  an  egotisticjl  strain  :  but  there 
are  times  when  one  likes  to  speak  of  oneself " 

"Yes,"  said  Charles, somewhat  eagerly,— " when 
suddenly  thrown  into  the  company  of  an  old  ac- 
quaintance F" 

"  Well,  then,"  continued  Father  Falconara, 
apparently  unheeding  the  interjected  observation, 
"  I  was  about  to  inform  you  that  so  far  as  worldly 
comforts  are  concerned,  1  have  no  reason  to  com- 
plain. Indeed,"  he  added  meekly,  and  with  a 
contrite  look,  "  I  am  cared  for  better  in  these  re- 
spects  than  I  assuredly  deserve,  considering  the 
great  transgression  for  which  I  am  doing  penance. 
Do  you  happen  to  bear  in  mind  the  particular 
door  by  which  you  saw  me  enter  the  lobby  this 


"  I  do,"  answered  De  Vere. 

"  That  door  communicates  with  a  staircase," 
continued  the  ecclesiastic,  "  at  the  summit  of  which 
there  are  two  doors.  The  one  to  the  right  opens 
into  two  rooms  which  constitute  my  habitation. 
Picture  to  yourself  a  neatly  furnished  little  par- 
lour, with  an  equally  oorafortable  bedchamber  ad- 
joining.   Ab,  ond  I  should  add  too  that  if  I  happea 
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to  encounter  a  friend  who  is  in  distress,  and  whom  |      "  It  failed  ?"  repeated  our  hero.     "  Perhaps  the 

1  might  legitimately  assist  without  -violating  the  |  measures  were  not  well  taken " 

TOWS  which  I  took  upon  entering  this  fortress,  I  I  "  You  shall  see,"  responded  the  priest.  "  It 
am  not  without  the  means.  In  that  bed-chamber  i  appears  that  during  the  daytime  he  tore  up  some 
of  which  I  have  spoken,  there  is  a  curiously  carved    of  his  bedding  into  strips,  and  twisted  them  into 


bureau  of  walnut. wood  ; 
(Irawers  there  is  a  bag  of  < 
ia  short,  which  I  do  not  w 
and  which  I  purpose  to  1 
friendly  i 


of    the 
ins— a  sum  of  money, 
it  and  can  never 
some  day  or  another 
For  do  you  i 
nber  Twenty-nine,  that  if  I  did  not  cb' 
bestow   that  money  as  a  gift— or   if   the  person 
whose  bands  should  grasp  the  bag,  wore  too  proud 
to  receive  the  sum  otherwise  than   as  a  loan— he 
might  easily  return  it  to  me  at  his  convenience  on 
some  future  occasion  ?" 

"  Unquestionably !  I  comprehend  all  this,"  an- 
swered De  Vere,  wondering  more  and  more  why 
Father  Falconara  should  be  conversing  in  such  a 

"  Ah !  I  forgot  to  mention,"  proceeded  the 
ecclesiastic,  "  that  the  door  on  the  left  hand  at  the 
top  of  that  staircase,  communicates  with  a  suite  of 
apartments  occupied  by  Captain  Eelluno  and  his 

"Captain  Belluno?"  said  Charles  inquiringly. 

"  Yes— the  Governor  of  the  castle,"  rejoined 
Father  Falconara  ;  "  and  therefore  when  ascending 
that  staircase,  I  am  always  particularly  careful  to 
take  the  door  to  the  right  which  opens  into  my 
own  rooms,  instead  of  that  to  the  left  which  opens 
into  the  apartments  occupied  by  the  Governor,  his 
wife,  and  daughter." 

"No  doubt,"  said  Clin:! '5,  in  whose  mind  the 
suspicion  began  to  tiutier  that  the  priest  must 
have  some  motive  in  speaking  to  him  on  such 
subjects;  for  as  he  recollected  everything  which 
related  to  Father  Falconara,  he  could  think  of 
naught  that  might  justify  the  impression  of  fri- 
volity in  his  character  or  mere  gossiping  garrulity 
in  his  habits. 

"  It  eumetimes  happens,"  continued  the  priest, 
"  that  I  am  compelled  to  go  forth  from  the  castle 
at  a  lato  hour  in  the  evening,  to  attend  some  sick 
person  in  the  town,  or  to  shrive  some  dying 
sinner  :  for  the  minister  of  the  placo  is  well 
stricken  is  years,  and  I  have  considered  it  my 
duty  to  succour  him  to  the  utmost  of  my  power. 
Thus  you  see  that  I  have  plenty  of  occupation  on 
my  hands,  and  I  pass  unquestioned  in  and  out  of 
the  castle  at  will."  | 

"  You  are  fortunate,"  said  our  hero.  | 

Father  Falconara  now  rose  from  his  seat  upon  | 
the  pallet ;  and  gazing  slowly  round  the  cell,  he  ' 
said,  "  Yes — this  must  be  the  very  same !  I  re-  j 
inembcr  full  well  the  incident  connected  hero-  | 
with;  for  it  happened  during  the  lirst  fewiwcelis 
that  I  was  chaplain  to  the  castle."  1 

"  And   what    incident  was  that  i"  inquired  De    had  it  a  purpose  and 
Vere.  all  with  the  utmost  r 

"  There  was  n  prisoner  here,"  continued  the  tence— syllable  for  syllable  —  in  all  its  details ! 
ecclesiastic,  whoso  manner  was  that  of  one  en-  "Was  it  a  series  of  hints  and  suggestions? — or  was 
deavouring  to  amuse  with  a  friendly  species  of  |  it  pointless  and  aimless  beyond  tho  idea  of  amusing 
chat, — "  there  vra3  a  prisoner  here  who  made  a  i  for  a  moment  ?  His  mind  continued  in  a  wild 
desperate  effort  to  escape "  feverish  flutter  for  some  hours. 

'•Escape?     Ah!"  ejaculated  our  hero.  At  about  two  o'clock  tho  turnkey,  with  his  at- 

"  Y'es,"  returned  the  ecclesiastic,  appearing  not  I  tendant,  reappeared  ;  and  this  time  it  was  to  bring 
to  notice  tho  youth's  sudden  excitement :  "  he  i  tho  captive  his  dinner.  Tho  faro  was  simple  but 
made  an  endeavour  to  escape.  Truly,  it  was  natu-  |  wholesome,  and  served  with  cleanliness  ;  it  was  also 
rai  enough but  it  failed."  ;  sufficient  in  quantity.     Our  hero  however  ate  bu» 


strong  cords.  AYhen  the  turnkey  came  tho  last 
thing  in  the  evening,  according  to  custom,  the 
prisoner  pounced  upon  him,  overpowered  him — 
stunned  him,  I  believe,  with-  a  fierce  blow— and 
possessed  himself  of  the  man's  apparel.  Then 
he  bound  him  band  and  foot,  leaving  him  with  a 
gag  between  his  lips,  unable  to  mova  a  hand  to 
withdraw  it,  even  if  he  should  very  soon  re- 
cover his  senses.  Dressed  in  the  turnkey's  cloth- 
ing, and  of  course  provided  with  his  keys,  the 
prisoner  very  nearly  succeeded  in  effecting  his 
escape  from  the  castle  :  he  even  managed  to  pass 
through  the  lobby— but  for  want  of  the  pass-word 

he  was  stopped  at  the  outer   gate and  then 

everything  was  discovered." 

"Ah!"  said  Charles  Do  Vere:  "anyone  who 
has  been  for  only  a  few  hours  in  this  fortress, 
knows  CDOugh  of  it  to  experience  the  ardent  wish 
that  tho  prisoner  might  have  succeeded  fully." 

"  Such  is  your  opinion,  Twenty.nine,"  said  the 
priest,  somowhat  sternly :  then  immediately  re- 
suming  his  conversational  mood,  he  said,  "Only 
fancy  it  that  prisoner  had  dealt  with  me,  the 
chaplain,  instead  of  with  the  turnkey !  If  he  had 
put  on  my  ecclesiastical  dress  and  hurriedly  passed 
through  the  lobby — holding  his  kerchief,  we  will 
suppose,  up  to  his  countenance  as  if  labouring 
under  some  strong  emotion — he  would  have  es- 
caped, because  the  pass-word  would  not  have  been 
demanded  of  him!" 

"  True  !  true  !"  ejaculated  Charles,  whose  heart 
was  palpitating  in  his  breast.  "  But  this  stratagem 
could  only  have  succeeded  in  the  evening  when 
it  was  dusk.  And  perhaps  you  aro  never  accus- 
tomed to  visit  the  prisoners'  cells  at  such  late 
hours  ?'* 

Perhaps  not,"  said  Father  Falconara  coldly, 
t   this  moment  the  bolts  were  heard  to  draw 
bock — the  key  grated  in  the  lock — and  the  turn- 
key made  his  appearance. 

I  too  soon  for  your  reverence  P"  ho  in- 
quired. 

replied  the  priest,  with  his  accustomed 
calmness:  and  he  issued  forth  from  the  cell. 

Tho  door  was  again  closed  and  fastened ;  and 
Charles  De  Vere  was  onco  more  alone.  Strange 
wild  thoughts  wore  agitating  within  him :  his 
mind  was  full  of  suspense: — that  balancing  be- 
tween hope  and  fear  was  even  fraught  with  the 
most  painful  sensations.  What  was  he  to  think 
of  tho  discourse  which  Father  Falconara  had  held 

view?     Was  it  mere  conversational   gossip?— or 

meaning  ?     He  reviewed  it 

teness, — ^sentence  for  sen- 


little  ;  for  his  thoughts  were  Btill  most  snspense- 
fuUj  balanced  betwixt  hope  and  fear. 

"  And  yet,"  he  suddenly  esclaimed,  "  what  if 
everything  must  be  regarded  on  the  brighter  side, 
—ought  I  to  be  unprepared  P  There  can  be  no 
barm  in  making  such  preparation !  I  need  not 
build  entirely  upoo  the  realization  of  the  hope  ; 
and  thus,  if  it  fail,  I  shall  not  be  utterly  crushed 
by  disappointment  !'* 

Having  thus  made  up  his  mind  to  a  particular 
course  of  action,  Charles  began  to  tear  up  some 
portion  of  his  bedding ;  and  he  twisted  the  strips 
into  the  form  of  strong  ropes.  The  task  occupied 
an  hour :  he  was  full  of  excitement  while  it  lasted 
— but  when  it  was  over,  he  was  almost  inclined  I 
to  yield  to  despondency;  for  he  thought  to  him.  i 
self,  "  This  priest,  so  conscientious— who  showed  i 
himself  so  full  of  remorse  for  a  transgression 
which  surely  under  the  circumstances  was  not  so  ] 
very  great — will  he  now  come  forward,  and  stifling 
eome  scruples  of  conscience,  assist  me  to  regain 
my  freedom  P  Heaven  grant  that  it  be  so !  If 
be  return  this  evening,  the  matter  will  be  placed 
beyond  ail  doubt ; — it  may  be  regarded  as  a  cer* 
tainty  !" 

Slowly  and  wearily  passed  the  time:  the  dusk 
began  to  close  in— and  then  at  about  six  o'clock 
the  turnkey  re-appeared.  This  time  he  came  with 
an  intimation  that  Do  Vere  was  at  liberty  to  walk 
in  the  court-yard  for  a  couple  of  hours.  Our  hero  i 
was  on  the  point  of  availing  himself  of  the  offer, 
when  the  sudden  thought  struck  him  that  the 
turnkey  might  during  his  absence  examine  the 
bedding,  in  which  case  he  would  detect  under  the 
coverlid  the  preparations  that  had  been  made.  ' 
Charles  was  seated  upon  the  pallet  at  the  moment 
when  the  man  entered;  he  declined  the  ofi'er  to 
walk  in  the  court-yard  — complained  of  being 
somewhat  indisposed — and  threw  himself  down 
upon  the  bed-  The  turnkey's  assistant  entered 
with  a  supply  of  coffee  and  dry  bread,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  morning's  meal;  and  he  placed  a 
candle  upon  the  table.  I 

"  In  a  couple  of  hours,  I  shall  come,"  said  the  | 
turnkey,  "  to  take  away  the  light.  If  you  then  i 
feel  that  your  indisposition  increases,  you  may  be  { 
visited  by  the  medical  attendant." 

"  Oh,  it  is  nothing  so  serious  as  all  that !"  an-  ' 
Bwered  Charles  :  "  it  is  only  a  sense  of  exhaustion 
arising  from  the  fatigues  of  last  night,  which  was 
not  merely  sleepless,  but  spent  in  all  kinds  of  ad- 
Tcntures."  , 

The  turnkey  withdrew ;  and  an  hour  passed  I 
away,  during  which  our  hero  was  hanging  on  the  | 
tenter-hooks  of  suspense-  Would  the  priest  come  P 
— did  be  mean  to  come  P— and  if  be  had  meant  to 
do  so,  was  anything  now  preventing  him  ? — or  was 
there  after  all  nothing  significant  in  the  conver-  ) 
sation  which  had  seemed  for  a  while  to  take  so  ! 
singular  and  promising  a  turn  ?  A  thousand 
times  did  Charles  ask  himself  these  questions  dur-  i 
iug  that  hour-  Still  time  wore  on— no  one  came  | 
— the  castle  clock  chimed  half-past  seven.  Ah  !  if 
it  were  not  all  a  delusion,  the  dream  of  hope  must 
now  be  fulfilled  !  Yet  still  time  was  passing,  and 
Father  Falconara  appeared  not.  The  clock  began 
to  strike  eight— and  Charles  felt  his  heart  sinking 
within  him. 

The  bolts  were  drawn  back— the  key  grated  in 
the  lock— the  door  opened  ;  and  that  heart  which 
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an  instant  before  seemed  to  be  plunging  down 
into  the  abysm  of  despair,  now  suddenly  bounded 
with  hopefulness  when  the  form  of  the  priest  ap- 
peared upon  the  threshold.  And  bow  strange  ! 
yo  ! — was  it  strange  P  or  was  it  a  sign — a  good 
omen — a  hint  p— for  the  ecclesiastic  carried  hii 
kerchief  to  his  face  ! 

"  Your  reverence  seems  to  have  a  bad  cold,* 
said  the  turnkey. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Father  Falconara :  "  it  hai 
flown  to  my  eyes.  But  my  duties  must  be  per- 
formed ;  and  if  Number  Twenty-nine  be  really 
indisposed,  it  may  possibly  arise  from  mental  per- 
turbation, which  needs  my  soothing  offices." 

"  When  shall  I  return,  holy  sir  P"  inquired  th« 
turnkey. 

"  In  half-an-hour,"  rejoined  the  ecclesiastic. 
"  Be  not  a  minute  later ;  for  I  have  other  dutie* 
to  perform  this  evening,  and  which  will  take  m« 
outside  the  castle  walls  so  soon  as  I  shall  have 
finished  with  the  prisoner  here." 

The  young  priest  enteied— the  turnkey  closed, 
locked,  and  bolted  the  door— and  now  Charles  wai 
ready  to  spring  forward  and  throw  his  arms  about 
the  neck  of  the  ecclesiastic  whom  be  already  looked 
upon  as  his  deliverer.  His  heart  thrilled  with  the 
wildest  joy,  for  he  had  no  longer  any  doubt  that 
the  whole  of  that  conversation  in  reference  to 
the  supposed  circumstances  of  an  escape,  was  in- 
tended as  suggestive  for  his  own  special  mode  of 

"  I  learnt  that  you  were  indisposed.  Number 
Twenty-nine,"  said  Father  Falconara,  with  a  calm 
unruffled  countenance ; "  and  therefore  came  to  visit 

"  And  I  cannot  do  otherwise  than  express  my 
sincerest- most  fervid— most  heartfelt  gratitude," 
exclaimed  Charles,  "for  the  generosity — the " 

"  Your  language.  Number  Twenty-nine,"  inter- 
rupted Father  Falconara,  with  a  species  of  cold 
severity,  "  is  enthusiastic  beyond  all  rational  or 
legitimate  bounds.  I  must  request  that  you  do  nut 
address  me  in  such  terms— because  it  would  really 
seem  as  if  I  bad  done  you  eome  favour  or  shown 
you  some  act  of  friendship  beyond  the  limits  of 
my  duty " 

"  Pardon  me,  holy  father !"  said  Charles,  who 
saw  that  the  young  priest's  scruples  must  be 
studied  and  respected  even  to  the  very  letter.  "  I 
perceive  that  I  thanked  you  for  something  which 
after  all  you  were  hound  to  accomplish,  and  wbioh 
may  be  considered  within  the  scope  of  your 
duties." 

"  Yes — it  is  so,"  answered  the  ecclesiastic.  "  I 
will  kneel  down  and  pray  by  the  side  of  this 
pallet :  kneel  you  likewise  if  you  will." 

"Kneel,  holy  father,"  said  Charles;  "your  ex- 
ample is  one  that  must  he  followed." 

The  priest  sank  down  upon  his  knees  accord- 
ingly, and  then  De  Vere  sprang  upon  him  — 
clutched  his  throat  with  both  hands — and  threw 
him  completely  down  on  the  pavement  of  the  cell, 
at  the  same  time  saying  in  a  menacing  tone,  "Cry 
out  or  resist,  and  1  will  throttle  you  !" 

But  Father  Falconara  appeared  to  be  in  no 
condition  either  to  raise  an  alarm  with  the  tongue 
or  defend  himself  with  his  bands :  but  be  lay  per- 
fectly motionlese  —  his  eyes  closed  —  bis  features 
rigid,  as  if  be  had  fallen  into  a  swoon.  Tet  the 
attack  made  upon  bim  by  Charles  De  Vere  wa« 
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not  very  furious  Dor  very  ferocious,  as  the  reader 
may  easily  suppose. 

And  now  Charles  lost  no  time  in  stripping 
Father  Falconara  of  bis  ecclesiastical  garbj  and 
still  the  priest  lay  as  motionless  as  if  he  were 
dead.  Having  disapparelled  him  of  his  upper 
clothing,  our  hero  bound  him  hand  and  foot  with 
the  ropes  which  he  had  fashioned  for  the  purpose; 
and  he  was  careful  to  fasten  bis  arms  straight 
down  to  his  sides,  so  tliat  it  became  impossible  for 
him  to  use  bis  bands.  This  proceeding  was  all 
the  more  necessary — as  no  doubt  our  readers  will 
agree  with  us  in  asserting— inasmuch  as  our  hero's 
next  measure  of  precaution  was  to  thrust  a  gag 
into  the  priest's  mouth,  so  as  to  prevent  him  from 
raising  any  untimely  alarm  when  regaining  bis 
lenses.  Then  Charles  lifted  Father  Falconara  into 
the  bed,  and  threw  the  coverlid  over  him.  The 
priest  had  dark  hair,  as  bad  likewise  our  hero ;  and 
therefore  it  was  unnecessary  to  cover  up  the  ec- 
clesiastic's head  completely. 

Matters  having  thus  far  progressed  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  Charles  Do  Vere,  he  proceeded  to 
throw  off  his  own  upper  clothing  and  assumed  the 
ecclesiastical  garb  instead.  Fortunately,  he  was 
just  about  the  same  height  as  the  priest:  both 
were  of  slender  figures,  and  both  bad  a  graceful 
gentility  in  their  gait.  In  respect  to  their  coun* 
tenances,  Father  Falconara  was  close  shaven, 
while  Charles  De  Vere  was  only  a  beardless  youth 
of  twenty  ;  and  thus,  all  things  considered,  it  did 
not  seem  so  very  difficult  a  matter  for  uur  hero  to 
frtay  the  part  of  the  priest  eiJectually  and  cheat  the 
gaol  authorities  with  whom  be  might  come  in 
contact. 

Behold  him  now  apparelled  in  the  ecclesiastical 
garb,  even  to  the  cap  ;  while  in  his  hand  he  held 
the  white  kerchief  with  which  Father  Falconara 
was  veiling  his  countenance  when  entering  the 
cell.  Charles  glanced  towards  the  couch :  the 
priest  lay  perfectly  still.  Had  be  really  fainted  ? 
or  was  he  only  simulating  a  swoon  ?  For  a  mo- 
ment De  Vere  was  actually  in  doubt  upon  the 
subject;  but  the  next  instant  he  was  satisfied  as  to 
the  real  truth— and  be  turned  away  from  the 
pallet. 

The  castle  clock  chimed  the  half-hour  ;  and  now 
the  key  began  to  grate  in  the  lock  and  the  bolts 
were  being  drawn  back.  Charles  te-approached 
the  pallet,  as  if  breathing  some  last  words  of  con- 
solation to  the  invalid  captive  whom  the  turnkey 
was  to  suppose  to  be  lying  in  that  bed  :  but  as  the 
door  opened,  the  youth  was  rareful  to  hold  the 
white  kerchief  up  to  bis  countenance. 

"Ah!  Number  Twenty-nine  has  retired  to 
rest,"  said  the  turnkey.  "  It  was  the  beet  thing 
be  could  do;  and  no  doubt  be  will  be  quite  well  to- 
morrow." 

The  turnkey  took  up  the  candle  from  the  table, 
and  respectfully  stood  aside,  while  the  supposed 
priest  passed  from  the  cell.  Then  the  turnkey 
tarried  to  bolt  and  lock  the  door,  while  Charles 
walked  across  the  court-yard  to  the  door  communi- 
cating with  the  other  part  of  the  castle.  He 
knew  not  exactly  whether  the  turnkey  who  was 
locking  up  his  cell,  would  be  the  one  to  open 
that  other  door,  or  whether  a  different  official 
might  be  posted  at  it.  But  his  doubt  was  soon 
■oiTed  ;  for  be  was  quickly  overtaken  by  tba  turn- 
key who  had  visited  bis  cell,  and  who  had  extin- 


guished the  candle  which  he  had  taken  thence. 
The  evening  was  pitch  dark,  so  that  as  the  turn- 
key and  Charles  De  Vere  stood  for  a  moment  in 
the  court-yard  together,  it^was  not  even  necessary 
for  the  latter  to  continue  holding  the  white  ker- 
chief up  to  his  countenance :  but  he  nevertheless 
did  so  as  a  precaution  that  was  on  the  right 
side. 

The  turnkey  opened  the  massive  door  by  which 
Charles  De  Vere  had  been  admitted  into  that 
court-yard  in  the  morning;  and  the  long  stone  cor- 
ridor was  only  dimly  lighted  by  an  iron  lamp  sus* 
pended  to  the  ceiling.  Charles  threaded  it  at  the 
same  pace  which  he  knew  it  was  Father  Fal- 
conara's  habit  to  adopt ;  and  the  turnkey  followed 
him.  What  moments  of  acute  suspense  were 
these !  and  bow  completely  did  our  hero  expe- 
rience the  necessity  of  being  on  bis  guard  while 
within  the  range  of  that  official's  keen  visiou !  On 
reaching  the  door  at  the  other  extremity  of  the 
stone  passage,  Charles  stopped,  but  did  not  step 
aside,  nor  seem  as  if  he  thought  that  the  turnkey 
who  was  with  bim  ou^ht  to  open  it ;  for  he  knew 
not  whether  such  would  prove  to  be  the  case.  And 
fortunate  was  it  that  he  acted  thus  cautiously  and 
guardedly ;  for  the  slightest  betrayal  of  a  want  of 
acquaintance  with  the  discipline  and  the  habits  of 
the  castle  might  have  proved  fatal  to  him.  He 
stopped  short,  as  we  have  said :  the  turnkey  who 
was  close  at  bis  heels,  necessarily  stopped  short 
likewise  ;  and  at  the  same  instant  the  man 
stretched  forth  bis  hand  to  pull  a  wire  which  hung 
against  the  wall  and  which  communicated  with  a 
bell  in  the  lobby.  The  massive  door  was  at  once 
opened  by  the  sentinel  who  stood  thereat  ;  and 
Charles  De  Vere,  with  the  kerchief  up  to  his  coun- 
tenance, crossed  the  threshold. 

He  was  now  in  the  lobby,— that  same  lobby 
where  be  had  first  seen  Father  Falconara  in  the 
morning.  And  this  lobby,  too,  be  it  remembered 
bad  three  doors,  with  a  sentinel  standing  at  each. 
Charles  was  completely  self-possessed :  be  knew 
that  everything  depended  upon  the  manner  in 
which  bis  part  was  performed.  A  glance  that  he 
flung  around,  over  the  kerchief  which  he  was 
holding  up  to  his  face,  showed  him  that  there  were 
only  the  three  sentinels  in  the  lobby  at  the  mo- 
ment the  door  was  thrown  open.  He  recollected 
the  door  by  which  he  had  seen  Father  Falconara 
enter  in  the  morning ;  and  crossing  the  lobby,  he 
advanced  straight  towards  that  door.  The  sentinel 
stood  back  with  an  air  of  the  deepest  respect ;  but 
as  be  did  not  make  a  movement  to  open  the  door, 
Charles  trembled  for  an  instant  in  his  bewilderment 
how  to  act.  Was  there  a  bell  to  ring  ?  or  ought 
he  to  knock  ?  or  what  was  to  be  done  ?  But  Ah  ! 
a  glance  showed  him  something — and  he  felt  that 
he  was  safe.  That  door  had  a  handle— whereas  the 
other  doors  had  none.  He  grasped  it — it  yielded 
to  his  touch — he  opened  that  door,  and  in  a  few 
moments  was  ascending  a  stone  staircase,  the  door 
closing  behind  him.  His  heart  beat  with  exuka- 
tion  ;  for  he  felt  that  at  least  half  of  his  task  was 
accomplished,  and  his  soul  was  now  full  of  hope. 

"  I  must  remember,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  to 
take  the  door  to  the  right  instead  of  that  to  the 
left.  Ah  !  generous  priest ! — stifling,  as  you  did, 
all  your  own  last  remaining  scruples,  in  order  to 
afford  me  that  full  amount  of  information  which 
should  guide  me  on  the  route  to  freedom  I" 
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At  the  head  of  tho  staircase  there  was  a  small 
landing,  where  a  lamp  was  burning.  There  was 
oonsequentl;  no  possibility  of  making  an;  mistake 
in  respect  to  the  doors;  and  Charlea  at  once 
opened  that  which  stood  upon  his  right  .hand.  He 
found  himself  in  a  neatly  furnished  little  parlour ; 
and  a  light  was  burning  upon  the  table.  He 
passed  into  the  adjacent  room ;  it  was  a  bed- 
chamber, as  the  priest  had  described  it ;  and  there 
too  stood  the  curiously  carved  bureau  of  walnut- 
wood.  Unhesitalingly  did  Charles  proceed  to  ex 
amine  the  drawers ;  for  ho  knew  very  well  that  the 
bag  of  money,  which  he  speedily  discovered, 
intended  for  his  own  use,— as  a  gift  if  he  thought 
jit  so  to  regard  it;  hut  if  not,  as  a  loan,  which 
at  any  future  time  he  might  refund.  And  his 
heart  was  filled  with  grateful  emotions  as  he  mur- 
mured to  himself,  "  Oh  !  with  what  admirable  de- 
licacy and  tact  was  it  all  managed!— how  noble, 
how  generous  is  the  whole  conduct  of  the  priest 
towards  me  I" 

Charlea  De  Vere  secured  the  bag  of  money  about 

his  person  ;  and  for  an  instant  he  was  tempted  to 

make  use  of  the  writing-materials  that  he  found 

ready  at  hand,  for  the  purpose  of  leaving   a  note 

expressive  of  the   illimitable   graititude  which   he 

.    felt    towards    Father    Falconara.      But   a  second 

I    thought  made  him  renounce  this  idea.     The  young 

I    priest  evidently    sought    to  carry    out   his   own 

I    generous  aims  in  the  way  that  should  be  the  least 

!    calculated  to  interfere  with    his   scruples  of  con- 

I    science ;  and  above  all  things  it  would  have  pained 

'.    him  to  receive  the  positive  proof  that  his  kind  pur- 

j    pose  had  been  seen   through  and  his  generous  de- 

j    signs  fathomed. 

I         •■'  I  will  find  some  signal  occasion,"  said  Charles 

j    io  himself,  "  to  convince  Father  Falconara  of  my 

gratitude,  without  making  direct  and  positive  al- 

1     lusion  to  the  services  which  have  engendered  that 

lasting  sentiment." 
1  While  thus  musing  to  himself,  Charles  again 
j  took  the  candle  in  his  hand,  and  retraced  his  way 
into  the  sitting  apartment.  At  that  very  instant 
the  outer  door  opened  j  and  notwithstanding  the 
j  natural  courage  of  the  youth's  mind  and  the  de- 
I  greo  of  self-possession  with  which  he  was  now 
I  armed,  he  could  not  help  being  so  suddenly 
1  startled  by  the  unexpected  incident  that  he 
'  dropped  the  candlestick,  and  the  light  was  extin- 
!    guished ! 

i  Nevertheless,  the  lamp  which  burnt  on  the 
'  landing,  throw  its  light  partially  into  the  room, 
i  and  revealed  to  the  eyes  of  our  hero  the  form  of 
1  an  elderly  female  upon  the  threshold. 
'  "  I  crave  the  pardon  of  your  reverence,"  she 
j  Bftid,  in  some  rustic  fatois  which  horribly  disfigured 
i  the  beauty  of  the  Italian  tonguo  ;  "  but  I  have 
I    been  watching  for  you  for  the  last  half-hour.     I 

I    saw  you  return  two  or  three  minutes  ago 1 

knocked  at  the  door but  as  you  did  not  an- 

Bwer,  I  took  the  liberty  to  open  it.      I   hope  I 
have  done  no  wrong  ?" 

Charles  did  not  answer  a  word.  Indeed,  how 
could  he  reply  ?  What  could  he  say  ?  Who  was 
this  woman  ?  wherefore  should  she  have  watched 
for  him  f  what  did  she  want  ?  He  was  fright- 
fully  perplexed— cruelly  bewildered  !  And  there 
he  Btuud,  in  the  semi-obscurity  of  the  room,  with 
the  kerchief  up  to  bis  countenance— while  the  old 
woman  still  remained  upon  the  threshold. 


"Will  your  reverence  come  ?"  she  inquired. 
"Tho  Captain  is  gone  out;  and— and,"  she  added 
in  a  peculiar  tone,  "  you  must  know.  Father  Fal- 
conara,  that  you  are  expected— or  at  least  that  you 
will  be  welcome." 

What  on  earth  was  Charles  to  do  ?  Dare  he  re- 
fuse to  go  with  the  woman  p  If  hn  were  to  epeak 
even  the  slightest  word,  should  he  not  betray  him- 
self ?  He  thought  for  an  instant  of  seizing  upoa 
her,  and  gagging  and  binding  her  with  a  some- 
what greater  amount  of  reality  and  sternness  of 
purpose  than  had  ere  now  been  shown  in  his  treat- 
ment of  Father  Falconara  :  but  that  idea  waa 
abandoned  the  moment  it  was  formed.  For  he 
now  perceived  that  the  opposite  door  waa  standing 
open — he  knew  it  communicated  with  the  gover- 
nor's apartments— and  therefore  ho  apprehended 
that  tho  very  instant  he  made  a  menacing  move- 
ment towards  that  elderly  female,  a  cry  would 
burst  forth  from  her  lips  and  his  dcstructioa 
would  be  consummated.  The  only  course  which 
seemed  to  be  reasonably  open  to  him,  was  to  fal- 
low the  woman,  to  dare  the  new  adventure  which 
presented  itself,  and  trust  to  the  chapter  of  acci- 
dents to  bring  him  to  a  safe  issue. 

Waving  for  a  moment  tho  hand  which  held  the 
kerchief,  as  an  intimation  that  the  woman  waa  to 
lead  tho  way,  he  the  next  instant  applied  the  ker- 
chief to  his  face  again  and  passed  forth  from  the 
apartment.  The  landing  was  crossed  :  he  followed 
the  woman  through  the  entrance  communicating 
with  the  Governor's  apartments.  Was  not  thia 
very  much  like  running  into  tho  lion's  den  ?  Charles 
feared  that  it  might  be  so  :  but  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  recollected  that  his  elderly  guide  had  de- 
clared "  that  the  Captain  was  absent ;"  and  as  this 
most  probably  alluded  to  the  Governor  of  the 
fortress  there  was  so  much  the  less  danger  to  be 
dreaded. 

As  Charles  De  Vere  crossed  the  threshold  of 
that  doorway  which  might  almost  be  likened  unto 
the  entrance  into  the  lion's  den,  as  we  have  just 
hinted,  the  woman  paused  to  shut  the  door;  and 
then  rapidly  flinging  a  look  of  peculiar  sly  mean- 
ing upon  our  hero,  she  continued  to  lead  the  way, 
at  the  same  time  saying,  "  Tour  reverence  has 
either  a  very  bad  cold,  or  else  you  are  just  for  all 
the  world  like  a  timid  young  virgin  who  conceals 
her  blushing  countenance." 

By  the  time  the  woman  had  finished  her  obser- 
vations, she  had  reached  a  door  at  the  extremity 
of  a  vestibule  which  was  long,  narrow,  and  gloomy. 
This  door  she  threw  open ;  and  then  she  stood 
ide  for  Charles  De  Vere  to  pass  onward.  He 
did  eo  immediately ;  for  it  was  now  in  a  species  of 
desperation  that  he  was  resolved  to  see  the  issaa 
of  the  adventure.  He  had  by  this  time  half  bojun 
ispect  that  a  tender  intrigue  might  prove  to 
volved  therein,— though  he  could  scarcely  re- 
lo  the  supposition  with  the  favourable  idea  he 
entertained  in  reference  to  tho  strict  purity  of 
Father  Falconara's  principles  and  morals. 

Lights  were  burning  inside  the  apartment  where 
Charlea  De  Vere  now  found  himself:  the  door 
had  closed  behind  him — the  elderly  female  had 
followed  him  across  the  threshold- but  still  he 
not  alone  in  that  room.  A  lady  sat  upon  a 
sofa ;  and  lUa  conviction  was  now  firmly  esta- 
blished in  our  hero's  mind  that  the  adveuturo 
would  take  the  complexion  he  had  anticipated. 


CHAPTEE  XIV. 


THE     TWO     DlaGnSES. 


Tht?  lady  in  whoso  presence  Charlos  Da  Vere  thua 
found  himself,  was  elegantly  dressed  in  the  evening 
costume.  Handsome  she  was  not — neither  was 
she  exactly  pretty ;  but  yet  her  countenance  was 
interesting,  while  her  figure  was  voluptuous  and 
striking.  She  appeared  to  be  about  six-and-thirty 
years  of  age ;  she  might  even  have  been  a  couple 
of  years  older— for  her  toilet  being  gay  and 
juvenile  in  its  fashion,  afforded  h^r  the  beneiit  of 
all  its  advantages.  She  had  small  features,  which 
were  delicate  without  being  regular,  and  which 
were  somewhat  too  diminutive  for  the  fulness  of 
the  face:  but  she  had  handsome  dark  blue  eyes 
and  a  set  of  admirably  preserved  teeth.  Her  brown 
hair  was  thrown  back  from  above  her  high  fore- 
head ;  and  it  was  suffered  to  How  upon  her 
shoulders  and  down  her  back  with  what  may  be 
termed  a  studied  negligence,  and  which  was  ren- 
dered all  the  more  p'i«ant  by  a  picturesijue  kind 
of  bead-dress  to  which  a  veil  was  attached.  Alto-  i 
together,  with  the  advantage  of  her  toilet,  with  | 
bcr  fine  figure,  her  softly  rounded  shoulders  of 
snowy  whiteness,  her  handsome  eyes,  and  her  good 
teeth,  the  lady  was  far  from  an  unattractive  per- 
sonage. 

She  sat  in  a  species  of  half  pensive,  half  bashful 
mood,  for  nearly  a  minute  after  Charles  De  Vere 
thus  found  himself  in  her  presence :  her  eyes,  which 
for  an  instant  had  been  fixed  upon  him  with  a 
peculiar  look,  wore  bent  down;  and  she  seemed  as 
if  she  had  taken  some  step  of  which  she  was  half 
afraid,  but  which  nevertheless  was  the  result  of 
some  irresistible  infatuation.  Charles  now  sud- 
denly fancied  that  he  had  made  another  discovery 
in  reference  to  the  adventure  wherein  he  found 
himself  involved.  Father  Falconara  had  spoken 
of  the  Governor's  wife  and  daughter.  This  then 
must  assuredly  be  the  wife  ?  She  had  conceived  a 
guilty  passion  for  the  young  priest,  but  she  had 
not  hitherto  gone  to  any  great  lengths  in  avowing 

it perhaps  indeed  she  had  seen  that  her  looks, 

her  hints,  and  her  intimations  were  either  under- 
stood but  partially,  or  else  reciprocated  but  feebly 
—even  if  at  all ;  and  now  eho  thought  to  avail 
herself  of  her  husband's  temporary  absence  to 
bring  matters  to  an  explanation. 

These  were  the  ideas  which  swept  through  the 
mind  of  Charles  De  Tore ;  and  they  were  naturally 
engendered  by  the  half-bashful,  half-frightened 
demeanour  which  the  lady  wore;  for  if  things  had 
gone  further  than  he  suspected,  and  if  there  really 
existed  any  undue  familiarity  between  herself  and 
Father  Falconara,  would  she  not  have  sprung  for- 
ward to  clasp  in  her  arms  the  seeming  priest  who 
now  stood  iu  her  presence? 

Yes — a  minute  passed  while  De  Vere  remained 
Itanding  close  by  the  door,  and  still  hiding  his 
eountenanco  with  a  white  kerchief.  Thus  he  had 
not  merely  leisure  to  observe  the  appearance  of  i 
the  lady,  as  we  have  already  described  it— 
but  be  also  noticed  that  the  room  was  hand- 
somely furnished  and  exhibited  all  the  evidences 
of  feminine  taste.  There  were  vases  of  flowers  : 
the  dr.aperies  were  well  appointed ;  and  the  open 
casements  aObrded  a  glimpse  of  a  green-house  with 
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which  they  communicated,  and  within  the  glass 
I  frame-work  of  whfch  heavy  clusters  of  ripe  grapos 
wore  ready  for  the  hand  that  might  be  stretched 
I  forth  to  pluck  them.  It  was  evident  that  tho 
Governor's  wife  and  daughter  had  studied  to 
subdue  the  prison- like  gloom  of  tho  fortress  nt 
much  as  they  possibly  could,  so  far  us  their  owu 
habitation  was  concerned. 

"  Will  you  not  advance  I"  the  lady  at  length 
said,  rising  from  the  sofa,  and  now  flinging  upon 
the  seeming  priest  a  look  that  was  expressive  of 
her  own  fluttering  pleasure,  and  at  the  same  time 
deprecatory  of  any  remonstrance  or  rebuke  on  his 
part.  "Did  not  Ursula  tell  you  that  my  husband 
had  gone  to  pass  the  evening  with  some  friends  in 
the  town?     Carlotta  has  gone  with  her  father— 

and  therefore  I But  wherefore  do  you  remain 

there  ?  why  thus  persist  in  concealing  your  coun- 
tenance ?  Ah !  have  my  looks  been  really  mis- 
understood ?  or  have  you  altogether  failed  to  per- 
ceive  the  demonstrations  of  love  which  I  have 

from  time  to  time  ventured " 

"  Signora,"  said  Charles,  suddenly  resolving  to 
bring   matters   to   a   crisis,   "you  are  mistaken! 


A  low  half- subdued  shriek  burst  from  the  lips 
of  Signora  Belluno ;  for  the  tones  of  our  hero's 
voice  had  enabled  her  to  anticipate  the  avowal 
which  he  was  about  to  make— namely,  that  he  was 
not  Father  Falconara. 

"Bo    silent,    Signora! or   you    will    betray 

yourself!"  he  ejaculated,  as  he  suddenly  removed 
the  kerchief  from  his  face  and  advanced  quickly 
towards  her,  full  of  a  feverish  excitement  as  he 
found  that  she  was  now  seized  with  a  terror  which 
if  loudly  and  passionately  expressed,  might  prove 
destruction  to  himself. 

"  Who  are  you,  holy  sir  ?"  she  quickly  de- 
manded.    "  And  how  came  you  here  ?" 

"  Can  you  not  understand,  Signora,  that  I  am  a 
friend  of  Father  Falconara's  ?" 

"  But  you  are  not  an  Italian  ?"  she  interjected. 

"  No — I  am  a  Frenchman,"  was  the  ready  re- 
sponse given  by  our  hero.  "  In  short,  I  am  the 
chaplain  to  the  French  Embassy  at  Florence — I 
came  to  see  my  beloved  friend  Father  Fal- 
conara  " 

"  Just  heaven !  and  what  a  secret  have  you 
discovered  I"  exclaimed  the  lady,  now  throwing 
herself  upon  the  sofa  and  wringing  her  hands.  "X 
am  ruined  !  I  am  degraded  !  I  am  undone !  Oh, 
fatal  passion!— miserable,  miserable  infatuation!" 

"  Signora,"  Charles  hastened  to  explain,  "  take 
courage  !  I  am  a  man  of  honour  !  and  though  a 
priest,  I  can  make  allowances !  Alas,  full  well  do 
I  know  that  the  flesh  is  frail " 

"  But,  Oh !  reverend  sir  !"  cried  Signora  Bel- 
luno, "you  will  betray  me  to  your  friend!  You 
will  now  render  me  contemptible  and  ridiculous 
in  his  eyes  !" 

"No,  signora— no!"  cried  Charles. 

"Oh,  if  I  could  put  faith  in  your  promise," 
cried  tho  unhappy  lady,  "  I  should  be  comforted ! 
— an   immense   weight  would   be  taken   off   my 

"  Signora,  wherefore  should  you  not  believe 
me  ?"  asked  our  hero,  who  was  driven  almost  to 
frenzy  by  this  delay  which  was  taking  place  ere 
further  steps  were  adopted  to  ensure  his  escape 
from  the  castle ;  for  ht  dreeideci  Jest  at  any  in- 
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f^tnnt  some  accident  should  betraj  the  stratagem 
and  expose  the  whole  plot  the  success  of  which 
was  so  vitally  important  to  himself. 

"  Yee,  jes — I  must  believe  you  !"  said  Signora 
Belluno.  "But  how  could  1  again  look  you  in 
the  face  without  blushing  ?  When  did  you  arrive 
at  the  castle  ?" 

"  Whea  did  I  arrive  ?     Oh,  this  evening !" 
"  Then  you  have  not  yet  seen  my  husband  ?" 
demanded  the  lady  quickly. 

"No,  signora.  I  suppose  that  I  must  have 
come  after   be  had  left  to  pass  the  evening  with 

his  friends or   else   Father   Paloonara   would 

have  presented  me  to  him." 

"Then  you  must  have  come  suddenly  and  un- 
expectedly ?— for  no  inmate  of  the  castle  is  per- 
mitted to  receive  any  visitors— I  mean  to  stay 
within  the  walls— unless  with  the  formal  assent  of 
my  husband." 

"  Ah !  if  I  have  infringed  any  regulations," 
cried  Charles,  catching  at  the  hope  which  seemed 
suddenly  held  out  to  him,  "suffer  me  to  depart  at 
once  ! — let  me  not  compromise  my  friend,  who  has 
doubtless  committed  some  oversight !" 

"  Why,  good  heavens !  what  means  this  t"  sud 
denly  ejaculated  the  Governor's  wife.  "That 
garb— I  recognise  it !  Yes— 'tis  the  very  same  ! 
I  — 'tis  Father  Falconara's !  Ob,  blessed  saints  ! 
:  there  is  some  horrible  mystery  !  And  you  are  too 
I  young  to  be  a  priest !— you  cannot  have  numbered 
I    more  than  twenty  years  of  age!" 

At  this  moment  the  door  of  the  apartment 
!  burst  open ;  and  Ursula — the  elderly  female  who 
had  brought  Charles  De  Vere  thither — rushed  in, 
exclaiming  in  wild  affright,  "We  are  lost,  sig- 
'  nora!  wo  are  lost!  Ob,  wretch  that  you  are! 
;  Brigand!  robber!  what  have  you  done?" — and 
I  these  last  words  were  vehemently  addressed  to 
I    our  hero. 

Charles  had  at  once  raised  the  kerchief  to  his 
countenance,  immediately  upon  the  bursting  open 
of  the  door  :  but  Ursula,  springing  forward,  tore 
it  away  as  she  gave  vent  to  those  violent  re- 
proaches. 

"  In  the  name  of  heaven  what  is  the  matter  ?" 
demanded  Signora  Belluno,  who  had  become  pale 
as  death;  for  her  previously  excited  suspicions 
that  something  was  wrong,  wore  now  fearfully 
confirmed. 

"This  villain  is  an  escaped  prisoner!"  ejacu- 
lated Ursula.  "  He  feigned  illness — he  bound 
and  gagged  the  good  Father  Falconara — he  is  the 
young  man  who  arrived  this  uorning  with   the 

lady " 

"  Wretch'!"  said  the  Governor's  wife,  flinging  a 
terrific  look  upon  Charles  De  Vere. 

"The  turnkey  went  in  kindness  to  his  cell," 
proceeded  Ursula,  "  to  take  him  some  extra  bed- 

"  Listen !"  said  our  hero,  now  perceiving  the 
abaolute  necessity  of  acting  sternly  and  promptly 
and  availing  himself  of  the  advantage  which  the 
lady's  indiscretion  had  given  him,  "  You  are 
both  in  my  power— and  I  command  you  to  be 
silent!" 

Both  Signora  Belluno  and  the  woman  Ursula 
recognised  in  a  moment  the  truth  of  the  assertion 
that  they  were  in  De  Vere's  power ;  and  they 
were  smitten  speechless  with  consternation— for 
the  cne  stood  terribly  in  awe  of  a  stern  husband, 


and  the  other  of  a  master  who  possessed  alike  the 
means  and  the  disposition  to  be  implacable  in  the 
vengeance.  Our  hero  strode  towards  the  door  and 
locked  it. 

"  Now,  signora,"  he  said,  hastily  returning  to 
confront  the  Governor's  wife,  "  my  freedom  is  in 
your  hands — and  you  must  accomplish  it !" 

"Impossible  !"  she  ejaculated,  with  dismay  upon 
her  features. 

"  There  seemed  to  be  no  such  word  as  imjpot- 
sible,"  replied  Charles  quickly,  "  when  the  gratifi- 
cation  of  your  passion  was  concerned  ;  and  I  shall 
not  admit  of  it  now  when  my  liberty  is  at  stake." 

"  But  what  can  I  do  p"  asked  the  unfortunatt 
woman,  who  seemed  to  be  utterly  bewildered. 

"  Ob,  my  dear  young  gentleman !"  cried  Ur- 
sula, who  also  looked  the  very  picture  of  mingled 
terror  and  despair;  "  go  and  surrender  yourself  I 
Keep  silence  !  a  lady's  honour  is  at  stake." 

"I  did  not  court  this  position,"  rejoined  Charles, 
hastily  but  firmly ;  "  and  my  circumstances  are  so 
desperate  that  I  have  no  choice  but  to  avail  my- 
self of  the  advantage  which  it  gives  me.  Save 
me! — it  is  the  only  condition  of  i/our  safety  !" 

*'  Ah  I"  exclaimed  Signora  Belluno,  suddenly  dis- 
playing a  new  phase  of  conduct ;  "  what  if  1  were 
to  dare  you  to  do  your  worst  ?  Here  we  are 
two  to  one  !— our  assertions  will  outvalue  yours  I 
You  came  into  this   apartment,   mistaking  your 

"  Ridiculous !"  ejaculated  Charles,  with  indig- 
nant vehemence,—"  when  I  had  already  passed 
through  the  lobby  to  visit  the  priest's  rooms,  and 
knew  that  my  way  was  down  the  staircase  again. 
The  tale  will  not.  serve  you  !  You  are  both  in 
my  power,  I  repeat;  and  by  heaven!  if  I  am  re» 
captured  1  will  reveal  the  whole  truth.  Hide  me 
— take  me  to  your  own  chamber,  signora  !  No  one 
will  penetrate  thither  !" 

The  lady  exchanged  rapid  looks  with  Ursula  : 
they  both  saw  that  the  young  gentleman  was  firm 
— and  they  comprehended  that  bis  was  a  neck- 
or-nothing  position. 

"  Come  quick !"  said  Signora  Belluno  ;  "  and 
you,  Ursula,  unlock  that  door  !— for  if  any  one 
should  seek  to  enter  here  and  find  it  fastened,  sus- 
picions may  be  excited  !" 

Having  thus  spoken,  the  Governor's  wife  hastily 
led  Charles  De  Vere  to  an  inner  apartment,  which 
was  evidently  a  dining-room ;  at  the  same  time  that 
Ursula  proceeded  to  unlock  the  door  of  the  sitting 
apartment  which  the  other  two  had  just  quitted. 
Meanwhile  Signora  Belluno  conducted  De  Vere 
from  the  dining-room,  along  a  corridor,  into  a  bed- 
chamber ;  and  throwing  open  the  door  of  a  dress- 
ing-room, she  said,  "  Kemain  here  !  I  will  go  and 
see  what  is  to  be  done  !" 

The  lady  then  rapidly  retraced  her  way ;  and 
on  reaching  the  sitting  apartment,  she  found  the 
turnkey  waiting  for  her,  he  having  entered  a  few 
moments  back. 

"  Oh  !  dear  signora !"  exclaimed  Ursula,  rushing 
forward  to  meet  her  mistress ;  "  such  a  calamity 
has  happened !      And  his  Excellency  absent  at  the 
lent  too !" 

A  calamity?"  ejaculated  Signora  Belluno,  as- 
suming an  air  of  mingled  surprise  and  terror  i 
It  do  you  mean  ?  What  is  it,  Eoderigo  ?" 
she  demanded,  turning  towards  the  official. 

It  is  most  mysterious,  signers,"  waa  the  reply. 


•A  youog  prisoner,  who  arrived  this  morning — 
Number  Twentj-nine— has  managed  to  escape. 
He  assailed  our  good  priest — gagged  and  bound 
him— put  on  his  vestments " 

"  Heaiens !  is  this  possible  ?"  exclaimed  Signora 
BelluDO,  affecting  consternation  and  dismay. 

"  It  is  so,  signora,"  rejoined  tho  turnkey;  "and 
th<-  most  singular  part  of  it  is  that  the  young  fel- 
low is  not  to  be  found,  although  it  is  next  to  cer- 
tain that  ho  did  not  pass  a  second  time  through 
the  lobby." 

"  But  a  person  does  not  require  to  pass  a  second 
time  through  the  lobby,"  said  the  Governor's  wife, 
"in  order  to  escape.     Once  is  sufficient." 

"  Ah  !  but  you  do  not  understand,  signora !" 
cr.'ed  Eoderigo.  "  This  feltow  had  the  audacity  to 
ascend  by  the  private  door — doubtless  he  meant  to 
■visit  the  good  priest's  rooms,  for  some  purpose  or 

another — perhaps  to  obtain  a  cloak  or  money 
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who  knows?     At  all  events  he  did  not  descend 
again " 

"When  were  the  sentinels  in  the  lobby  changedf" 
demanded  the  Governor's  wife. 

"  A  few  minutes  after  the  prisoner,  in  the  dis- 
guise of  Father  Falconara's  dress,  passed  through," 
was  the  response. 

"Ah!  then,  rest  assured,"  quickly  rejoined  the 
lady,  "  that  there  has  been  some  mistake  on  the 
part  of  the  sentinels !  Perhaps  when  the  ceremony 
of  changing  them  was  taking  place,  they  did  not 
observe  any  one  cross  the  lobby." 

"  This  is  scarcely  probable,  signora,"  cried  Eode. 
rigo  :  "  and  yet " 

"  Have  Father  Falconara's  rooms  been  searched  P" 
demanded  the  lady. 

"  Yes,  signora.  His  reverence  himself  is  now 
there.  He  dgeo  not  say  that  he  has  missed  any- 
thing^—" 
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"Then  if  the  prisoner  be  still  in  the  castle," 
hastily  interjected  the  Governor's  wife,  "  he  must 
bo  concealed  somewhere  in  these  rooms  I  Come, 
let  us  search  !  Have  you  got  your  pistols,  Eode- 
rigo  ?" 

The  man  drew  forth  a  brace  from  the  breast  of 
his  surtout  coat ;  and  Signora  Belluno,  catching 
hold  of  one  of  them,  said  with  a  resolute  air,  "  In 
my  husband's  absence  I  must  do  my  duty  with 
courage  and  firmness.     Come,  let  us  search  !" 

lloderigo  proceeded  to  look  behind  the  dra- 
peries, under  the  sofas,  and  in  the  green-house 
built  projectingly  along  the  easements.  They 
passi'd  into  the  dining-room,  where  the  searcb  was 
continued  ;  they  entered  the  corridor,  and  they 
continued  their  investigations  in  three  or  four 
apartments  which  opened  thence.  On  reaching 
the  bed-chamber  at  the  extremity,  Signora  Bel- 
luno said,  "  Eemain  you  here  at  the  door,  Bo- 
derigo;  but  be  ready   to  succour  me  in  case  of 

She  entered  the  chamber  :  she  looked  under  the 
bed — behind  the  draperies  and  hangings— and  in 
the  cupboard:  then  she  entered  the  dressing-room, 
a  pistol  in  one  band  and  a  candle  in  the  other. 
The  instant  she  crossed  tho  threshold,  she  darted 
a  significiiut  look  upon  Charles  Da  Vero  ;  and  he 
comprehended  the  stratagem  which  she  was  exe- 
cuting. 

"  There  is  no  one  here,"  she  said,  retracing  her 
steps  from  the  dressing-room  and  closing  the  door 
behind  her. 

"  And  there  is  no  other  outlet !"  ejaculated  Eo- 
derigo.  "  This  is  tho  most  wonderful  thing  I  ever 
knew  in  tho  whole  course  of  my  life!  But  we 
have  sent  off  for  bis  Excellency  ;  and  when  he 
arrives  we  shall  see  what  is  to  bo  done." 

"But  have  you  despatched  persons  on  horse- 
back in  pursuit  f"  demanded  tho  lady.  "This  is 
of  the  utmost  consequence  1" 

"  No — I  have  not  done  so,  signora,"  responded 
Eodorigo.  "In  fact,  it  all  happened  so  suddenly, 
and  took  us  so  completely  by  surprise " 

"  No  doubt !  no  doubt  1"  said  the  lady  quickly. 
"  But  let  this  now  bo  done !  Have  horses  sad- 
dled ! — lose  not  a  moment!" 

"  Not  a  moment,  signora !" — and  away  sped  the 
turnkey  to  execute  the  mandate  which  he  had  just 
received. 

The  Governor's  wife  threw  herself  upon  a  sofa 
in  the  sitting-apartment,  almost  overpowered  by 
the  excitement  of  her  feelings.  Ursula  was  there ; 
and  looking  piteously  in  the  face  of  her  mistress, 
she  said,  "  Ah,  now,  signora,  what,  in  the  name  of 
the  blessed  saints,  is  to  be  done  ?" 

"I  know  not!"  responded  the  lady,  wringing 
her  hands  in  despair.  "For  the  present  he  is 
concealed  :  but  heaven  only  can  tell  how  long  ho 
may  be  safe  !" 

"  And  his  Excellency  is  sent  for  !"  exclaimed 
Ursula  :  "  in  a  few  minutes  ho  will  be  here  !" 

"Ah!  an  idea  strikes  me!"  cried  Signora  Bel- 
luno. "  Yes!  it  is  the  only  means  !  Kasten  down 
to  your  son— urge  him  to  get  the  horses  saddled 
as  speedily  as  possible— tell  him  that  my  husband 
will  lose  his  situation  if  the  prisoner  be  not 
caught!  Do  your  best  to  create  confusion— bo- 
wilder  tho  hostlers— offer  to  lead  out  the  steeds 
into  the  yard  us  fast  as  they  are  saddled— and 
take  care  that  there  is  a  horse  in  readiness  for  any 
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Ursula  hastened  off  to  execute  the  commands  of 
her  mistress  ;  and  we  should  here  observe  that  her 
son  was  the  head  hostler  in  tho  stables  of  the 
Governor. 

Signora  Belluno  now  sped  back  to  the  dressing- 
room,— this  time  with  a  candle  qnly  in  her  hand, 
and  with  no  pistol.  Charles  De  Vere  was  mQst 
anxiously  awaiting  her  presence. 

"  Good  heavens  1"  she  whispered  in  an  almost 
rending  tone;  "what  am  I  suffering  for  your 
sake !  But  you  shall  be  saved  if  you  follow  my 
counsel  !— and  there  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost ! 
Here  !  put  on  this  uniform !  Be  quick !  Five 
minutes  at  the  very  outside  are  all  that  can  be 
thus  wasted !" 

While  still  speaking,  Signora  Belluno  tore  open 
a  clothes-press  and  displayed  a  martial  suit  which 
belonged  to  her  husband ;  and  she  know,  or  at 
least  hoped,  that  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and 
in  the  contusion  prevailing  in  the  court-yard,  it 
would  pass  for  the  uniform  of  one  of  tho  subor- 
dinate officials  employed  in  the  fortress.  She  left 
a  light  in  the  dressing-room;  and  retiring  into 
the  bod-chamber,  hastily  took  the  sheets  and  quilt 
off  tho  bed,  twisting  and  knotting  theni  into  a 
rope.  She  was  a  prey  to  the  most  feverish  anxiety : 
— never  in  all  her  life  had  she  laboured  under 
such  a  state  of  excitement, — for  the  return  of  her 
husband  ere  her  projects  were  fully  executed, 
would  spoil  everything  ! 

The  rope  was  finished  —  and  she  impatiently 
topped  at  the  door  of  the  dressing-room. 

"  I  am  ready,"  said  Charles,  at  once  opening  it. 
The  lady  rushed  in  :  and  sure  enough,  our 
young  hero  was  completely  arrayed  in  tho  uni- 
form which  had  been  furnished  him.  Even  to 
the  cflcketi  hat  the  apparel  was  perfect !  —  but 
the  garments  hung  somewhat  loosely  on  De  Vere's 
form,  for  he  was  more  slender  than  the  Gijvernor 
of   Bagno. 

Siijnora  Belluno  opened  tho  window  of  the 
dressing-room,  and  made  one  end  of  the  rope  fast 
to  some  massive  article  of  furniture  which  stood 
conveniently  at  hand.  The  night  was  pitch  dark; 
but  it  was  evident  that  the  utmost  excitement 
prevailed  throughout  the  castle ;  for  the  trampling 
of  steeds,  the  sounds  of  martial  weapons,  the  ex- 
clamations of  many  voices,  the  opening  and  shut* 
ting  of  doors  and  gates,— all  combined  to  form 
one  general  din,  which  had  already  reached  the 
ears  of  our  hero  and  the  lady  even  before  the 
window  was  opened,  but  which  now  was  heard  all 
the  more  plainly. 

"  Descend  by  this  rope,"  said  the  Governor's 
wife,  speaking  in  a  rapid  and  excited  manner.  "  It 
is  long  enough,  I  have  no  doubt !  You  will  find 
yourself  in  a  small  yard,  the  walls  of  which  are 
not  very  high.  Exactly  facing  this  window  there 
is  a  cistern,  up  which  you  may  climb  ;  and  by  the 
aid  thereof  you  can  scale  the  wall.  You  will  then 
be  in  the  yard  attached  to  the  stables  of  the  olfi- 
cera.  See  !  there  are  lights  now  moving  about  in 
that  yard  !  Bustle  and  confusion  there  prevail ! 
Ursula  is  there— she  will  have  a  horse  in  readiness 
for  you  !  Look  out  for  her- and  whisper  in  her 
ear  tho  number  Ticcnty-nhie  .'  Ah,  I  had  well- 
nigh  forgotten !  Have  you  money  for  your  ex- 
penses on  the  road  ?" 
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"Tes,  eignora,"  replied  Charles.  "  A  thousand, 
thousand  thanks  for  all  this  that  you  ore  doing  on 
my  account !" 

Our  hero  was  already  upon  the  sill  of  the  win- 
dow as  he  thus  expressed  his  gratitude :  the  nest 
moaient  he  was  lowering  himself  down  by  the  rope. 
Signora  Belluno  dared  not  remain  another  instant 
in  the  dressing-room,— no,  not  even  to  watch  the 
progress  of  De  Vero  from  the  little  yard  beneath 
the  window  into  the  larger  yard  adjoining.  But 
she  left  the  window  open :  in  short,  she  suffered 
everything  alike  in  the  dressing-room  and  the  bed- 
chamber to  remain  in  the  state  of  confusion  into 
which  her  proceedings  had  thrown  those  apart- 
ments, because  she  would  have  presently  her  own 
tale  to  tell.  Taking  away  the  candle  from  the 
dressing-room  and  extinguishing  the  light  in  the 
chamber,  she  sped  back  to  the  sitting-apartment 
where  we  first  introduced  her  to  the  reader.  She 
found  no  one  there  :  she  hurried  out  upon  the 
landing,  for  the  purpose  of  descending  the  stairs 
into  the  lobby,  with  the  ostensible  object  of  making 
inquiries  whether  the  escaped  prisoner  was  recap- 
tured, but  in  reality  that  she  might  show  herself 
somewhere  at  that  crisis.  But  on  the  landing  she 
encountered  Father  Falconara,  who  was  just 
emerging  from  his  own  apartments.  He  had  put 
on  another  ecclesiastical  suit  which  he  possessed  : 
bis  looks  were  composed,  -but  his  cheeks  were 
perhaps  oven  paler  than  was  tuc'r  wont. 

"Ah,  reverend  sir  !"  exclaimed  Sigaora  Belluno, 
"how  rejoiced  I  am  to  perceive  that  you  have  suf- 
fered comparatively  so  little  from  the  diabolical 
outrage  !" 

"  I  thank  you,  signora,  for  your  generous  sym- 
pathy," responded  the  ecclesiastic.  "  Do  you 
know  whether  the  prisoner  has  effected  his  escape, 
or  whether  he  is  retaken?"  he  quietly  asked. 

"  I  know  nothing,  holy  sir !"  cried  the  lady. 
"  I  was  coming  forth  to  put  the  same  question  '. 

My  husband  has  been  sent  for But  perhaps  he 

has  come  ? — perhaps  you  have  seen  him  ?" 

"  No,  signora,"  rejoined  the  priest.  "  I  have 
been  in  my  own  apartments,  resuming  a  suitable 
apparel." 

"Ah,  yes!  the  villain  stripped  you  of  your 
upper  raiment,  I  am  told— and  bound  you  hand 
and  foot— and  gagged  you !" — but  Signora  Belluno 
had  already  noticed  that  the  gagging  process  had 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  injured  Father  Fal- 
conara's  beautiful  teeth. 

At  this  moment  the  door  at  the  bottom  of  the 
staircase  opened;  and  Captain  Belluno  made  his 
appearance,  accompanied  by  his  daughter, — a 
rather  nice-looking  girl,  of  about  fifteen  or  sixteen, 
and  who  possessed  a  figure  which  had  all  the  just- 
ness of  symmetry  without  the  voluptuous  fulness 
of  her  mother's  shape. 

"  What  tidings,  my  dear  husband  ?"  inquired 
Bignora  Belluno,  who  was  now  playing  her  part 
with  considerable  tact  and  ability. 

"If  the  young  fellow  is  still  within  the  castle 
walls,  he  must  be  speedily  "recaptured,"  responded 
the  Governor;  "and  from  everything  I  can  learn, 
J  do  not  possibly  think  he  could  have  got  outside 
tho  gates.  However,  1  have  ordered  that  no  one 
thould  be  allowed  to  pass  without  giving  tho 
watch-word la  short,  I  have  taken  every  pre- 

Signora  Belluno  dropped  her  kerchief  and  hastily 


I  stooped  to  pick  it  up— for  she  felt  that  the  ghastli- 
est pallor  came  over  her  countenance  as  she  heard 
the  announcement  that  wo  one  could  pass  the  gattt 
without  the  watch-inord  !  With  lightning  rapidity 
she  calculated  that  her  husband  must  have  been  at 
least  some  minutes  inside  the  castle — if  not  longer 
—in  receiving  explanations  and  giving  his  orders; 
and  those  orders  would  therefore  be  in  time  enough 
to  frustrate  her  scheme  at  its  very  last  step  and 
bar  the  outer  gates  effectually  against  the  escaped 
prisoner ! 

But  while  the  lady  is  making  every  effort  to  re- 
gain her  self-possession  and  wield  a  strong  control 
over  her  feelings — while  her  daughter  is  plying 
her  rapid  questions  in  respect  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  escape  from  the  cell,  little  suspecting  how- 
ever that  her  mother  could,  if  she  chose,  relate  all 
subsequent  particulars,- and  while  Captain  Belluno 
is  expressing  to  Father  Falconara  his  sympathy  fop 
the  outrage  which  was  experienced  by  the  young 
priest— we  will  see  how  it  was  faring  with  Charles 
De  Vere. 

Having  glided  down  the  rope  from  the  dressing, 
room  window,  and  safely  alighted  in  the  little  yard 
below,  Charles  quickly  found  his  way  to  the  cistern, 

1  upon  which  he  clambered.  As  Signora  Belluno 
had  intimated,  he  found  that  by  the  succour  of 
this  cistern  he  was  enabled  to  climb  the  boundary- 
wall  into  tho  nest  yard.  Lanterns  were  there 
being  hurried  to  and  fro — oecillating  liko  meteors 
in  the  darkness ;  and  thus  Charles  had  to  select  a 

I  particular  moment  to  let  himself  over  tho  wall  into 
the  yard,  so  as  to  escape  the  danger  of  having  the 
light  of   one  of    those   lanterns   suddenly  turned 

1  upon  him.  Keeping  beneatli  the  black  shado 
thrown  by  the  wall,  he  flung  his  looks  in  every  di- 
rection, in  search  of  the  woman  Ursula.  Ah  I 
there  she  was  I — and  sure  enough,  she  was  holding 
a  horse  by  the  bridle  !  Charles  glided  towards  her, 
and  whispered  in  her  ear — "  Twenty-nine  !" 

She  beheld  the  form  emerging  from  the  depths 
of  the  surrounding  darkness  : —for  a  moment  she 
thought  it  was  that  of  the  Governor  himeelf,  and 
she  was  about  to  give  vent  to  an  ejaculation,  when 
tho  words  "Twenty-nine"  were  thus  whispered  iu 
her  ear. 

"Mount!"   she  said.      "Quick!  quick  !  — and 

j  away  with  you  to  that  gate  through  which  you  sea 

I  half-a-dozen  horsemen  now  pressing  !" 

j  Charles  was  on  the  horse's  back  in  a  moment ) 
he  received  a  whip  from  the  woman's  hand  ;  and 

:  the  next  instant  he  was  passing  through  the  gate- 
way to  which  she  had  alluded.  He  was  now  in 
the  principal  court-yard  of  the  castle, — the  one 
which  the  postchaise  had  entered  and  where 
he  and  Ciprina  had  thoretrom  alighted  in  tho 
morning.  He  was  just  behind  the  half-dozen 
horsemen  who    had    preceded  him   when  issuing 

I  forth  from  the  stable-yard  :  he  was  careful  not  to 

t  get  sufficiently  far  into  their  midst  to  stand  the 
chance  of  being  recognised  by  any  sudden  light 
flashing  upon  his  countenance  ;  and  he  was  like- 
wise cautious  enough  not  to  remain  so  far  in  the 
rear  as  to  cause  any  particular  attention  to  be 
riveted  upon  himself.  The  night  was  as  black  as 
pitch  ;  and  the  only  lights  uhieh  were  to  be  seen 

[  in  tho  outer  court-yard  were  at  the  great  gates. 
Everything  appeared    lo   bo   progressing   favuur- 

I  ably  ;  and  Charles  felt  as  if  hij  escape  was  already 

I  as  good  as  ensured  when  he  heard  tho  foremost  of 
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t'ue  party  of  horsemen  vociferating  forth  the  wel- 
come cry,  "  Open  the  gates  !— make  haste  !  We 
are  going  out  in  pursuit!" 

But  the  next  instant  Charles  De  Vere'e  heart 
suddenly  sank  within  him,  as  a  voice  from  the  gate 
exclaimed,  "  The  Governor  has  just  ordered  that 
persons  mast  go  out  singly  and  not  in  groups  ; 
and  no  one  can  pass  without  giving  the  watch- 
word !" 

"  Good  !"  ejaculated  the  foremost  of  the  party  : 
and  bending  forward  in  his  saddle,  he  whispered 
the  watch-word  to  the  porter  at  the  gates. 

The  gates  flew  open  ;  and  that  particular  horse- 
man at  once  galloped  forth.  It  happened  that  the 
steed  on  which  Charles  was  mounted,  was  natu- 
rally high  mettled  ;  and  it  was  now  full  of  spirits 
in  consequence  of  not  having  been  out  for  exercise 
during  the  last  few  days.  Therefore,  no  sooner 
were  the  gates  thrown  open,  than  the  impatient 
steed  bounded  forward,  and  brought  Charles,  with 
a  rush  as  it  were,  into  the  very  midst  of  the  group. 

"  Here's  his  Excellency  himself  !"  ejaculated 
two  or  three  voices,  as  the  light  from  the  gates 
flashed  upon  the  gold  lace  on  the  cocked  bat,  and 
which  lace  distinguished  it  from  the  hat  worn  by 
an  ordinary  police-official. 

The  porter  who  was  on  the  very  point  of  barring 
the  way  until  the  second  horseman  whispered  the 
watch-word  in  his  ear,  now  stood  back  ;  the  steed 
which  Charles  bestrode  dashed  forward— it  was  the 
Governor's  favourite  animal— a  large  black  horse, 
with  white  hinder  feet — and  at  a  glance  therefore 
it  was  recognised  by  all  whose  eyes  settled  for  a 
moment  upon  it.  Away  went  the  entire  party 
through  the  gateway ;  for  the  porter  no  longer 
thought  of  demanding  watch-words  while  the  su- 
perior authority  of  the  Governor  was  (as  he 
thought)  manifesting  itself.  The  fortress  stood  at 
a  distance  of  about  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  from 
the  town  ;  the  mettled  animal  which  Charles 
bestrode,  speedily  outstripped  the  other  horsemen ; 
and  on  reaching  the  principal  street  of  Bagno, 
our  hero  took  the  turning  which  led  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Florence.  For  towards  the  capital  was  he 
resolved  to  make  the  best  of  his  way,— trusting  to 
the  excellence  of  the  steed  to  outstrip  all  pursuit, 
and  to  reach  bis  destination — a  distance  of  up- 
wards of  forty  miles — ere  the  night  should  be  very 
far  advanced ;  for  it  was  now  only  just  nine  o'clock 
in  the  evening. 

But  let  us  return  for  a  brief  space  into  the 
castle  whence  our  hero  has  just  succeeded  in 
effecting  his  escape.  We  left  the  Governor  and 
his  wife,  their  daughter,  and  the  young  ecclesiastic, 
together  upon  the  landing ;  4nd  the  Signora  Bel- 
luno  was  a  prey  to  the  most  intense  anxiety — for 
she  trembled  lest  every  moment  the  door  at  the 
bottom  of  the  staircase  should  open,  and  a  trium- 
phant voice  should  send  the  intelligence  pealing 
upward  to  the  effect  that  the  escaped  prisoner  was 
recaptured.  In  a  few  minutes  that  door  did  open  ; 
and  the  woman  Ursula  began  to  ascend  the  stair- 

"  Any  tidings?"  demanded  the  Governor. 

"  Nothing  favourable,  signer,"  was  the  reply. 
*'The  prisoner  is  not  yet  found  inside  the  castle — 
nor  is  he  brought  back  from  the  outside." 

"The  outside!"  ejaculated  the  Governor.  "I 
do  not  believe  he  has  reached  the  outside  !  Xou 
are  sure,  my  dear,"  he  added,  turning  to  his  wife, 


"  that  you  and  Koderigo  thoroughly  searched  all 
our  apartments  f" 

"  Yes  —  that  my  brave  mistress  did  !"  said 
Ursula.     "  With  a  pistol  in  her  hand " 

"  Ah  !  Eoderigo  told  me  this,"  said  the  Gover- 
nor ;  "  and  I  am  proud  of  you,"  he  added,  bend* 
ing  upon  his  wife  a  look  of  greater  tenderness 
than  had  for  some  years  relaxed  the  sternness  of 
his  features. 

"Eoderigo  assisted  me  in  the  search,  every- 
where except  just  in  our  own  bed-chamber.  But  I 
can  assure  you,"  added  the  lady,  with  a  smile, 
"  that  even  there  1  did  not  incur  any  particular 
risk :  for  Eaderigo  remained  just  outside  the 
threshold " 

"  And  you  searched  in  the  dressing-room  ?"  in- 
quired the  Governor. 

"Tes— everywhere  that  I  could  think  of." 

"  The  wardrobe  in  the  dressing-room  ?"  8Qg- 
gested  the  Governor  inquiringly. 

His  wife  gave  a  start- and  then  said,  "  So ! 
not  the  wardrobe  !     It  really  escaped  my  thoughts 

or  else  perhaps  I  knew  it  was  so  full  of  jour 

clothing,  that " 

"  The  very  place  where  the  fellow  might  have 
hidden,  and  where  he  may  be  still  hiding  !**  ex- 
claimed the  Governor,  flinging  an  angry  look 
upon  his  wife,  and  forgetting  that  scarcely  two 
minutes  had  elapsed  since  he  had  flung  upon  her 
a  glance  of  pride  and  approbation. 

Away  sped  the  Governor,  with  his  drawn  sword  in 
his  hand,  towards  the  dressing.room;  his  wife,  hia 
daughter,  the  priest,  and  Ursula  followed  close 
behind.  But  Ursula  found  an  opportunity  to  fling 
upon  her  mistress  a  significant  look,  which  was  as 
much  as  to  imply  that  all  had  progressed  favour* 
ably  and  that  the  object  of  her  solicitude  had  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  bis  escape.  The  heart  of  the 
Signora  Belluno  bounded  in  her  bosom  with  a 
sense  of  relief  which  appeared  to  transport  her  all 
in  a  moment  from  purgatory  into  paradise. 

The  Governor  of  Bagno,  with  his  drawn  sword 
in  one  hand,  and  a  candle  which  he  had  caught  up 
in  the  other,  rushed  through  the  apartments  and 
along  the  corridor  until  he  reached  the  bed- 
chamber. An  ejaculation  burst  from  his  lips; 
the  bedding  was  all  in  disorder— appearances  were 
ominous!  Another  moment,  and  he  was  in  the 
dressing-room.  The  draught  from  the  open 
window  almost  blew  out  bis  candle — he  tripped 
and  nearly  fell  through  his  feet  catching  in  the 
ecclesiastical  garments  which  lay  scattered  on  the 
floor— and  it  was  literally  a  yell  of  rage  that  came 
forth  from  his  tongue  as  he  beheld  the  wardrobe 
door  standing  wide  open,  and  at  a  glance  missed 
a  suit  of  uniform  from  the  peg  to  which  it  was 
accustomed  to  hang! 

To  be  brief,  it  was  only  too  evident  that  the 
prisoner  bad  escaped  ;  and  though  Signora  Belluoo 
passed  without  sustaining  the  slightest  tinge  of 
suspicion,  yet  she  had  to  endure  all  the  ill-temper 
of  her  husband,  who  was  tremendously  irritated  at 
the  idea  that  she  should  have  forgotten  to  look 
into  the  wardrobe,—"  the  very  place,"  as  he  said, 
"  where  the  cunning  young  fellow  was  certain  to 
hide  himself  while  the  search  was  being  insti- 
tuted 1" 
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CHAPTEE     XV. 

AJdOiriA. 

Eecaxliho  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the 
Mirano  mansion,  we  must  now  proceed  to  observe 
that  Edgar  Marcelliu  slept  soundly  throughout 
the  night  on  which  Ciprina  and  Charles  De  Vere 
were  carried  off  in  the  way  that  has  already  been 
so  minutely  described.  It  was  under  the  influence 
of  La  Dolfina'a  soporific  medicament  that  the 
young  Frenchman  slumbered  on  so  deeply  and  so 
uninterruptedly ;  and  it  was  not  until  between 
eight  and  nine  o*clock  in  the  morning  that  he 
opened  his  eyes.  Being  accustomed  to  find  Ci- 
prina seated  by  the  side  of  the  couch  when  he 
awoke,  he  was  somewhat  surprised  that  she  was 
not  DOW  at  her  usual  post;  and  then  as  his 
thoughts  were  rapidly  collecting  themselves,  he 
remembered  that  he  ought  to  have  seen  Charles 
De  Vere  during  the  past  night.  It  naturally  oc- 
curred to  him  that  as  he  had  fallen  asleep  Ciprina 
did  not  choose  to  awake  him  for  that  interview 
with  the  young  English  gentleman ;  and  Edgar 
felt  inclined  to  be  bitterly  annoyed  at  what  he 
could  not  help  looking  upon  as  an  over-aniious 
care  on  Ciprina's  part  for  his  health.  Impatient 
to  iearn  whether  Charles  had  been— and  if  so, 
what  he  had  said,  and  when  he  was  coming  again, 
— Edgar  Marccllin  agitated  upon  the  side- table 
the  glass  which  contained  the  refreshing  beverage 
he  was  wont  to  partake  of:  but  all  was  still  in  the 
adjacent  apartment.  Then  he  noticed  that  the 
door  of  communication  between  the  two  chambers 
was  shut ;  and  he  grew  more  and  more  surprised 
— for  this  was  the  first  time  that  the  circumstance 
had  occurred  !  He  descended  from  his  couch — 
opened  the  door— and  called  Ciprina.  There  was 
no  answer.  He  looked  into  her  chamber  :  she  was 
not  there — and  the  bed  evidently  had  not  been 
occupied  all  night.  Marcellin  proceeded  into  the 
boudoir,  and  thence  into  the  ante-room;  but  no 
Ciprina  was  to  be  seen.  What  could  be  the  cause 
of  this  disappearance  ?  Ah  !  it  suddenly  struck 
Edgar  that  Ciprina  might  have  gone  to  pay  an- 
other visit  to  La  Dolfina  on  bis  behalf  ;  and  per- 
ceiving no  other  solution  for  the  mystery,  he  re- 
tired to  his  own  room. 

**  Is  it  possible,"  he  asked  himself,  "that  I 
could  have  suffered  a  relapse  during  the  past  night, 
— that  Ciprina  therefore  sat  up  with  me— and  that 
alarmed  at  my  condition,  she  has  now  gone  to 
consult  that  woman  to  whose  art  and  skill  I  have 
already  been  indebted?  And  yet  I  do  not  feel  as 
if  I  had  suffered  any  such  relapse.  On  the  con. 
trary,  it  seems   to   me  that  I  am  far  better  than  I 

could  have  expected 1  might  almost  say  that 

I  feel  as  if  I  were  nearly  approaching  towards  con- 
valescence." 

Half-an-hour  elapsed,  during  which  Edgar  Mar- 
cellin lay  in  bis  bed  in  a  feverish  state  of  excite- 
ment ;  for  though  he  fancied  that  he  had  ac- 
counted for  Ciprina's  absence,  yet  there  was  a 
vague  undefined  uneasiness  in  his  mind,  which  he 
however  sought  to  attribute  to  the  attenuating 
effects  of  illness.  At  length  he  ejaculated,  "By 
heaven,  it  is  strange  she  does  not  return !" — and 
•gain  ipringing  from  his  couch,  he  enveloped  him- 


self in  a  dressing-gown,  tor  he  could  no  longer  re- 
main in  bed. 

He  passed  into  the  boudoir ;  and  then  he  fan- 
cied that  h«  heard  a  gentle  knocking  at  the  outer 
door  of  the  ante-room.  He  flew  thither.  The 
door  was  locked — the  key  was  iusido—hov?  there- 
fore was  it  possible  that  Ciprina  could  have  quitted 
the  suite  of  apartments  ?  At  the  same  instant  an 
idea  struck  him  like  the  recollection  of  a  horrible 
vision.  It  was  the  tale  which  he  had  heard  of  a 
secret  means  of  communication  with  that  ante- 
room ;  and  he  fancied  that  some  new  treachery 
on  the  part  of  Lucrezia  di  Mirano  might  possibly 
have  been  at  work. 

But  at  the  •same  time  that  this  thought  flashed 
through  his  imagination,  his  hand  was  already 
turning  the  key  in  the  lock  :  the  door  opened— 
and  Antonia  made  her  appearance. 

"  Tour  young  mistress  ?"  demanded  Edgar 
hastily  :  "  the  Signora  Ciprina — where  is  she  ?" 

Antonia  looked  astonished  at  the  question ;  and 
she  said,  "  The  Signora  Ciprina  ?  I  left  her  here 
last  night,  signer " 

"Come  in!— come  in,  for  heaven's  sake  !"  in- 
terjected Edgar,  with  feverish  impatience;  audit 
was  almost  with  violence  that  he  dragged  Antonia 
into  the  room  from  the  threshold  where  she  had 
stopped  short,  transfixed  by  surprise  at  the  ques- 
tion which  Marcellin  had  put  to  her.  "  Tou  left 
your  mistress  here,  you  say  ?" 

"  Yes,  signer,"  was  the  response. 

"At  what  o'clock?"  demanded  Edgar,  with 
increasing  impatience. 

"At  about  midnight— in  company  with  that 
English  gentleman " 

"Ah!  Mr.  De  Vere?"  ejaculated  Marcel  in, 
"  Then  he  came  ?— you  brought  him  hither  ?" 

"Yes,  signer,"  rejoined  Antonia,  who  was  now 
becoming  frightened  as  well  as  astonished.  "  But, 
good  heavens  !  what  has  happened  ?— has  the  sig- 
nora disappeared  ?" 

"Antonia!"  interrupted  Marcellin,  "  some  foul 
treachery  has  been  at  work !  Y'ou  know  the 
reason  for  which  the  threads  were  stretched  along 
the  walls  of  these  rooms." 

"  Scarcely,  signer,"  cried  Antonia.  "  Are  any 
of  those  threads  broken  ?  Did  you  hear  the  bell 
ring  in  the  night  ?" 

"No,  no,"  answered  Edgar.  "Those  strings, 
you  know,  are  only  in  the  boudoir  and  the  bed- 
chambers— but  not  in  this  ante-room  !  It  was 
through  fear  of  secret  doors  being   fitted  in  the 

walls  of  either  of   those   rooms But  did  not 

your  mistress  tell  you  ?" 

"  No,  signor,"  responded  Antonia.  "  My  mia- 
tress  was  wont  to  issue  her  orders — I  obeyed 
them — and  that  was  all.  She  was  but  little  accus- 
tomed to  give  explanations ;  and  1  never  sought 
them.  I  certainly  wondered  to  see  all  those 
strings  arranged  in  the  boudoir  and  the  bed-rooms, 
communicating  with  a  bell  over  the  Signora  Ci- 
prina's couch  :  but  I  fancied  it  was  to — to — guard 
against  a  surprise  on  the  part  of  the  sbirri,  aa 
you  had  fought  a  duel " 

"  Well,  at  all  events,  you  see  that  they  were 
precautions  of  some  kind  ?"  ejaculated  Marcellin. 
"  And  you  were  placed  for  a  couple  of  nights  run- 
ning to  sleep  in  this  ante-room,  in  a  couch  which 
you  were  wont  to  make  up  against  that 
wall " 
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"  Blessed  saints !"  cried  the  girl  becoming  very 
pale  ;  "  what  ore  all  these  things  you  are  telling 
me,  signer  ?  Secret  doors  in  the  walls — precau- 
tions  Oh!     what    has   happened   to   iny  dear 

mistress?  what  do  you  fear?  what  do  you  appre- 
hend P" 

"  Sv-^ma   terrible   treachery  has   been  at   work, 
Antonia  !     Your  mistress  is  not  here— and   this 
Qoor  was  locked  on  the  inside.   It  could  not  there- 
fore be  by  these  means  that  she  went  forth !" 
"  And    that   Englishman,    signor  ?"    ejaculated 

Antonia, — "think  you  that  he  was  capable " 

"  Se  capable  of  doing  her  any  harm  ?  Ob,  no! 
be  was  a  friend  who  came  to  succour  me  !  Ah, 
this  mystery  is  dreadful— dreadful,  Antonia  !  Yes 
— it  could  have  been  no  delusion  on  the  part  of 
your  mistress  !  She  must  have  seen  that  wainscot 
open  and  then   close  behind  the  Marohionesi  on 

that  memorable  night " 

"The  Marchioness?"  ejaculated  Antonia,  "Ah  ! 
I  have  had  my  suspicions  that  there  was  some- 
thing wrong  on  the  part  of  the  Marchioness  ! 
The  Signora  Ciprina  and  yourself  have  asked  so 

many  questions  concerning  her  ladyship " 

"  It  is  time  you  should  know  everything,  An- 
tonia," interrupted  Marcellin  ;  "  and  great  is  the 
pity  that  your  mistress  did  not  all  along  take  you 
more  completely  into  her   confidence  !     You  are 

faithful— and  you  love  your  mistress " 

"  Ob,  yee,  signor  !  do  not  doubt  it  !"  ejaculated 
Antonio,  with  tears  in  her  eyes  as  she  thus  spoke. 
"Oil,  if  any  harm  has  befallen  her!" 

"  We  must  endeavour  to  penetrate  this  mys- 
tery," said  Marcellin.  "Whether  your  mistress 
and  Mr.  De  Vere  have  been  together  treacherously 
denlt  with — or  whether  it  be  your  mistress  only — 
ore  questions  now  involved  in  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty. But  listen,  Antonia,  while  in  a  few  words 
I  tell  you  certain  secrets  which  need  not  for  an- 
other moment  be  concealed  from  you.  The  Mar- 
chioness was  the  real  assassin  of  the  unfortunate 
Giulio — but  sho  would  fain  seek  to  fix  the  crime 
upon  mo !  It  was  she  who  wounded  me,  when  I 
stole  secretly  into  this  mansion  to  collect  the  neces- 
sary evidence  to  bring  the  crime  home  to  her.  She 
bates  and  mistrusts  your  mistress  Ciprina,  because 
Cipritia  loves  me  and  has  saved  my  life.  And 
when  I  spoke  to  you  of  secret  passages,  and  of 
precautions  that  have  been  taken,  it  was  because 
the  other  night  the  Marchioness  stole  into  these 
rooms  and  poured  poison  into  every  jug,  and  glass, 

and  cup " 

"Oh,  signor!"  ejaculated  Antonia,  with  horror 
depicted  in  her  countenance ;  "  are  we  really  be- 
neath the  roof  of  such  a  demoness  ?" 

"  Have  you  ever  read  of  Lucrezia  Borgia  ?" 
asked  Edgov,  with  an  impressive  look  and  tone. 

"  Yes,  yes !— and  I  know  full  well  that  the  pic- 
ture which  was  moved  from  the  gallery  to  the 
Siguora  Ciprina's  chamber,  represents  Lucrezia 
Borgia,  though  every  one  would  say  that  it  was 

painted " 

"  As  the  portrait  of  Lucrezia  di  Mirano  !" 
added  Marcellin.  "  Yes  !  — and  Lucrezia  Mirano 
io  us  perfect  a  fiend  as  was  Lucrezia  Borgia  !  Now 
you  know  everything,  Antonia  !  "VYiil  you  render 
uio  your  ussistauce  to  the  utmost  of  your  power?" 
"  1  will,  biguor— I  will !"  exclaimed  tho  young 
woman.  "  Ob,  I  will  do  anything  that  may  help 
to  solve  the  fuio  of  my  doot  mistress,  whom  I  ^pve 


so  well ;  for  she  has  been  so  kind   and  good  to 
me !     What  can  I  do,  signor  ?" 

"  In  the  first  place,"  answered  Edgar,  "go  and 
see  if  the  Marchioness  be  returned  from  the  villa; 
and  if  so,  ascertain  when  she  came  back — throw 
yourself  in  her  way — see  if  she  puts  any  question 
to  you  concerning  your  mistress  or  me  la 
short,  see  how  she  will  act." 

"  And  if  her  ladyship  be  not  at  the  mansion  P" 
said  Antonia  inquiringly. 

"  Then  hasten  to  Signor  Petroro's — ascertain  if 
Mr.  De  Vere  returned  thither  last  night — or  where 
he  is  living  in  Florence.  Then  seek  him— and  be- 
seech him  to  come  to  me." 

"  I  will  set  off  at  once,  signor,"  responded  An- 
tonia.  "  But  do  you  not  incur  a  fearful  risk  in 
remaining  here  ?  You  say  that  the  Marchioness 
seeks  to  affix  upon  you  the  foul  crime  of  which  she 
herself  was  really  guilty.  What  if  she  were  to 
invoke  the  aid  of  the  police  ?  In  short,  signor, 
what  if  she  were  to  hand  you  over  to  the  shirri, 
under  the  horrible  imputation " 

"All  this  I  must  risk,  Antonia!"  interrupted 
Marcellin.  "But  accept  my  best  thanks  for  the 
generous  interest  which  you  display  on  my  behalf. 
The  Marchioness  does  not  seem  to  have  the  courage 
to  venture  upon  a  bold  and  open  fight.  She  is 
continuing  the  warfare  by  occult  and  perfidious 
means — she  is  digging  mines  and  pitfalls — and  this 
appears  to  have  been  her  entire  policy  throughout: 
or  else  why  did  she  not  at  any  instant  summon 
the  sbirri  into  the  mansion  and  give  me  into  cus- 
tody ?— for  she  has  all  along  known  that  I  have  been 
here.  No,  no !  the  whole  course  of  her  proceed- 
ings has  been  characterized  by  the  slimy,  stealthy, 
creeping  conduct  of  the  reptile ;  and  not  for  a 
moment  has  she  had  the  boldness  to  stand  forward 
as  an  open  foe  and  accuse  me!  She  seeks  to  de- 
stroy  all  the  evidences  that  I  may  accumulate — to 
destroy  me  likewise— but  she  dares  not  meet  me  in 
a  court  of  justice!" 

"  But  is  it  not  almost  unaccountable,  signor," 
inquired  Antonia,  "  that  the  Marchioness  should 
have  caused  my  mistress  to  be  carried  off,  as  you 
believe  to  have  been  the  case,- and  yet  you  your- 
self are  left  behind,  though  buried  in  a  profound 

sleep,  as  you  admit  yourself  to  have  been " 

Truly,  my  dear  Antonia,"  intsrrupted  Mar- 
cellin, "  there  are  many  things  which  are  myste- 
rious and  unaccountable  :  hut  wo  can  only  take 
the  facts  as  we  find  them  and  reason  upon  them  in 
that  sense.  There  is  just  the  possibility — the  faint 
possibility— that  your  mistress  Ciprina  may  have 
discovered  the  secret  passage — that  she  may  hav6 
gone  forth  by  that  means  for  some  purpose — and 
that  she  may  therefore  presently  return.  In  thit 
case  I  am  bound  to  tarry  here  and  wait  the  result 
— though  I  confess  that  my  fears  far  transcend  mv 

hopes " 

"Ah  I  I  will  lose  not  another  instant,  signer,' 
exclaimed  Antonia,  "  in  doing  my  best  to  clear  uf 
this  mystery!     I  will  depart  at  once!" 

"Ah!  one  word  more?"  ejacuhited  Marcellin 
"  When  you  introduced  Mr.  Do  Vere  hither  last 
night,  did  your  mistress  -give  you  any  particulai 
instructions  ?" 

"  No,  signor- only  that  I  was  to  retire  the  mo- 
ment I  had  conducted  Mr.  Dl'  Vero  to  the  ante- 
room :  therefore  I  concluded  that  I  was  not  to  sleep 
horo  last  ni^it,  iis  on  the  two  preceding  nights  1 
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had  done;  and  the  consequence  vfas  that  I  came 
not  Bcnr  the  suite  of  apartments  after  having  in- 
troduoed  Mr.  De  Vere  hither." 

Antonia  now  separated  (torn  Edgar  Marcellin  ; 
and  her  first  care  was  to  ascertain  whether  the 
Marchioness  had  returned  from  the  villa.  She  was 
answered  in  the  negaliTa:  her  ladyship  was  still  at 
her  beautiful  little  country-seat  in  the  Vale  of  the 
Arno.  Antonia  glided  up  to  her  own  chamber- 
put  on  her  walking  apparel — and  stealing  down  the 
.private  staircase,  issued  from  the  mansion.  In  a 
very  short  time  she  was  at  Petroro's  bouse, 

"  Have  you  seen  the  English  getitleman,"  in- 
quired Antonia,  "  since  he  quitted  your  house  last 
night  ?" 

*'  JSio — I  have  not  seen  him,"  was  the  response. 
"  But  I  have  had  a  letter  from  Signer  Paoli— that 
person,  you  know,  whom  you  have  inquired  about 

on  former  occasions " 

"  True  !"  ejaculated  Antonia.  "  What  tidings 
can  you  give  me  respecting  Signer  Paoli  ?" 

"  He  is  obstinate,  rash,  and  infatuated,"  rejoined 
Petroro.  "  He  is  determined  to  return  in  some 
disguise  into  Florence— be  feels  that  he  has  duties 

to  perform— at  least  so  he  phrases  his  letter " 

*'  And  where  is  his  letter  ?"  inquired  Antonia 
hastily. 

"  There,"  replied  Petroro,  pointing  significantly 
to  the  tire.  "  You  do  not  think  that  I  would 
keep  such  a  document  in  my  house,  when  1  be- 
B  that  I  am  already  more  or  less  suspected  of 
leaning  too  favourably  to  the  democratic  cause  in 
general  and  to  Signor  Paoli  in  particular  ?  How-  I 
',  my  pretty  young  lass,  you  need  not  think  ;' 
that  because  the  letter  is  destroyed,  its  contents  j 
are  lost.  Not  a  whit  of  it  !  Signor  Paoli  will  bo  ! 
here  to-morow  evening  between  nine  and  ten 
o'clock  : — I  would  rather  that  be  had  made  his 
appointment  for  some  other  place — but  since  he 
has  taken  this  liberty  with  me,  I  suppose  1  must 
submit  to  it  and  run  the  risk.  Now,  my  pretty 
signoretta,"  added  Petroro,  bluntly,  "  I  have  no- 
thing  more  to  say." 

"  iiut  the  young  English  gentleman,  Mr.  De 
Vere  ?"  inquired  Antonia. 

"  I  have  not  seen  him  since  he  left  ray  house 
under  your  guidance  last  night.  Perhaps  he  went 
straight  to  his  hotel,"  added  Petroro. 

"Perhaps  so!"  ejaculated  Antonia.  "Now 
therefore  you  must  have  the  goodness  to  inform 
me  at  what  hotel  Mr.  De  Vere  is  staying  ?" 

Petroro  named  the  establishment,  and  away 
sped  Antonia  to  make  further  inquiries.  She 
reached  the  hotel ;  and  the  answer  she  received  to 
her  question  was  the  following  : — "The  gentleman 
went  out  last  evening,  immediately  after  partaking 
of  his  dinner  ;  and  he  has  not  yet  returned.  You 
had  better  call  again  if  you  wish  to  see  him." 

The  domestics  at  the  hotel  as  yet  thought  it  by 
no  means  singular  that  Charles  De  Vere  had  not 
returned  ;  for  it  was  not  ten  o'clock  in  the  fore- 
noon— and  it  seemed  only  too  natural  that  he 
should  be  beguiled  elsewhere  by  those  attractions 
in  which  the  city  of  Florence  was  by  no  means  de. 
ficient. 

Antonia  hastened  to  retrace  her  way  to  the 
Mirano  mansion.  She  glided  up  the  private 
staircase — sought  her  own  chamber — threw  off  her 
walking  apparel- and  was  then  speeding  towards 
the  suite  of  rooms  where  she  had  left  Edgar  Mar- 


cellin, when  she  encountered  Teresa,  one  of  the 
maids  specially  attached  to  the  service  of  the 
Marchioness. 

"Ah,  Antonia!"  ejaculated  Teresa;  "I  wns 
looking  for  you  !  Her  ladyship  wishes  to  speak 
to  you.     She  is  in  her  boudoir." 

"  And  when  did  her  ladyship  return  ?"  inquired 

!  "  Only  within  this  quarter  of  an  hour,"  rejoined 
Teresa.  "  But  make  haste,  or  the  Marchioness 
may  think  that  1  have  been  remiss  in  seeking 
j  you-" 

j  Antonia  accordingly  turned  her  steps  in  an- 
other direction  ;  and  instead  of  immediately  re- 
joining Edgar  Marcellin,  she  bent  her  way  towards 
the  boudoir  of  Lucrezia  di  Mirano. 
j  "  It  is  fortunate  that  her  ladysliip  has  returned 
•  at  this  moment,"  thought  Antonia  to  herself ; 
"  for  I  may  thus  perhaps  be  enabled  to  fulfil  every 
portion  of  M.  MarccUin's  instructions.  But 
i  what  must  I  say  ?  and  how  must  I  act  ?  Ah  !  of 
,  course  I  must  know  that  the  Signora  Ciprina  haa 
]  disappeared  !— and  in  everything  else  I  must  bo 
j  guided  by  circumstances." 

I  In  another  minute  Antonia  stood  in  the  presence 
of  the  Marchioness.  The  young  girl  had  of  courso 
j  all  along  known  that  Lucrezia  di  Mirano  was  a 
[  profligate  in  respect  to  the  sensual  passiuMs  :  but 
I  it  was  only  on  this  memorable  morning  for  tho 
first  time  that  she  had  learnt  to  look  upon  her  as 
a  being  steeped  to  tho  lips  in  crime  and  whose 
soul  was  stained  with  the  blackest  iniquities.  For 
an  instant  Antonia  actually  felt  incredulous  on 
tho  point.  The  Marchioness  appeared  so  beautiful 
—there  was  such  a  sunny  light  in  her  largo  blue 
eyes— tho  hair  of  golden  auburn  was  thrown  back 
from  a  forehead  so  high,  so  pure,  ond  so  stainless, 
that  it  seemed  to  bo  tho  throne  of  tho  noblest 
thoughts, — there  was  ouch  frankness  and  open- 
ness in  the  expression  of  her  countenance,  with 
the  winning  half-smile  upon  the  beautifully  formed 
lips— and  there  was  such  an  air  of  perfect  calmness 
and  self-possession  about  this  lady  of  extraordi- 
nary loveliness,  that  it  actually  seemed  impossible 
to  associate  her  with  the  blackest  turpitude,  or  to 
look  upon  her  as  the  personification  of  all  the 
passions  that  might  be  supposed  to  concentrate  in 
a  fiend  ! 

"  How  fares  it  with  your  mistress,  my  beloved 
friend  the  Signora  Ciprina  f"  inquired  the  Mar- 
chioness. 

"  Alas,  my  lady  !"  replied  Antonia,  "  my  mistress 
has  disappeared  I" 

"  Disappeared  !"  ejaculated  the  Marchioness,  as 
if  seized  with  amazement  and  grief.  "  What 
mean  you?" 

"  I  mean,  my  lady,"  rejoined  Antonia,  "  that 
the  Signora  Ciprina  is  not  in  her  apartments " 

"Have  you  made  any  inquiries,  or  mentioned 
this  to  any  of  your  fellow-servants  I"  demanded 
Lucrezia  di  Mirano. 

"  No,  my  lady.  In  the  first  place  I  have  only 
just  discovered  that  my  mistress  has  disappeared 

1  did  not  like  to  be  too  sure 1  thought 

I  had   better  wait  until  your  ladyship   returned 

"  You  have  behaved  very  discreetly,  Antonia," 
interjected  the  Marchioness.  "  Ah  I  I  think  I 
understand  wherefore  P  Yes,  yea  I — you  ara  in- 
deed a  very  prudent  and  good  girl !     Of  course 
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}ou<  knew  that  the  signora   had   a  ^oung  geotle- 

man  secreted  there he  was  ill,  or  wounded,  or 

Bomothiog   of  that   sort and  now   that  he  is 

convalescent,  I  suppose  that  in  mingled  gratitude 
and  lore  he  has  vowed  to  devote  himself  for  the 
rest  of  his  life  to  the  joung  lady — and— and — per- 
haps they  have  fled  together  ?  Come,  now— is  it 
not  so,  Antonia  ?— and  have  I  not  read  what  is 
passing  in  your  mind  with  a  sufficient  accuracy  to 
save  you  the  embarrassment  of  speaking  in  terms 
which  you  might  conceive  to  be  depreciatory  of  the 
Signora  Ciprina  ?" 

"  Of  course,    my   lady,"   answered    the   young 

damsel,    "I    should    not   venture 1    mean    I 

should  not  permit  myself In  short,  the  respect 

that  I  owe  to  my  mistress " 

"  Ab,  then,  I  see  my  suspicions  are  correct  !** 
I  exclaimed  the  Marchioness:  "your  mistress  and 
!  the  Frenchman  have  run  away  together?  Doubt- 
less they  have  their  own  good  motives  for  such  a 

course But  Ah  !  while  I  bethink  me,  Antonia, 

just  have  the  kindness  to  hasten  to  the  rooms 
lately  tenanted  by  your  mistress — and  see  if  you 
find  any  masculine  garments  there- or  any  fire- 
arms. Indeed,  1  have  some  reason  for  supposing 
that  your  search  will  not  be  in  vain ;  because  I 
leut  the  Signora  Ciprina  my  own  suit  of  male  ap- 
parel and  a  pistol,  that  she  might  visit  a  mas- 
querade some  nights  back." 

"  I  will  go   and  see,  my  lady,"  responded  An- 

"  Ah  !  and  in  the  meantime,"  interjected  the 
Marchioness,  "  you  would  perhaps  do  well  to  for- 
bear from  mentioning  the  circumstance  to  your 
fellow-servants  until  you  and  I  may  have  agreed 
tugether  how  the  tale  can  be  best  told  so  as  to 
create  as  little  scandal  as  possible." 

Antonia  curtsied  and  issued  from  the  boudoir 
She  hastened  to  the  apartments  where  she  had 
left  Bdgar  Marcellin :  she  knocked  at  the  outer 
door  of  the  suite— he  opened  it— and  the  young 
damsel  at  once  crossed  the  threshold. 

"  I  have  discovered  the  secret,  Antonia !"  ejacu- 
lated Marcellin,  as  he  closed  and  locked  the  door 
by  which  she  had  just  entered. 

"  What  secret,  signer  P"  she  demanded.  "  Do 
you  mean  the  private  passage " 

"  Yes !    Look !"  cried  the  Frenchman. 

As  he  spoke  he  advanced  towards  the  wainscot 
on  the  side  against  which  Antonia  had  for  a  couple 
of  nights  made  her  bed  ;  and  pressing  upon  one 
of  the  gilt  nails  which  embellished  the  panelling, 
EJgar  cried,  "Behold  !" 

A  porlion  of  the  wainscot  seemed  all  in  an  in- 
stant to  give  way,  so  strange  was  the  appearance 
of  a  door  opening  where  there  was  not  a  moment 
back  the  slightest  evidence  to  show  that  a  door 
was  in  existenee.  It  opened  into  a  passage,  narrow 
and  dark,  and  into  which  the  eyes  of  Antonia 
could  only  plunge  for  some  half-dozen  yards. 

"  And  how  did  you  discover  this,  signor  ?"  in- 
quired the  damsel. 

"Oh  !"  ejaculated  Marcellin,  "I  was  determined 
to  examine  the  wainscot  well  while  you  were  gone : 
1  thought  that  if  there  were  any  secret  spring 
acting  upon  a  hidden  door,  it  might  possibly  be 
connected  with  one  of  these  nails  ;  and  I  experi* 
mentalised  upon  them  till  at  last,  la  and  behold! 
that  particular  nail  gave  way  toneath  the  'ouch, 
and  the  door  opened  1" 


"  And  this  passage,  signor  p"  inquired  Antonia 

"I  have  explored  it,"  rejoined  Marcellin;  "it 
leads  to  a  staircase  which  conducts  down  into  a 
place  where  there  is  an  issue  by  a  door  opening 
into  the  little  stable-yard." 

"  Ah !"  cried  Antonia.  "  I  know  there  is  a 
door  in  that  yard.  And  thus,  signor,  you  have 
discovered  the  grand  secret  p" 

"Yes.  But  now  tell  roe  what  you  yourself  have 
discovered  P"  exclaimed  Marcellin. 

"  In  the  first  place,  signor,  I  have  bad  news  in 
reference  to  Mr.  De  Vere " 

"Ah!  bad  news  p"  ejaculated  Edgar. 

"  Yes.  Mr.  De  Vere  has  not  been  heard  of 
since  he  accompanied  me  from  Signor  Petroro'a 
house." 

"  Ah  !  then,  treachery  has  overtaken  him !"  cried 
Marcellin:  " but  by  heaven  ! " 

"Stop,  signor!"  interposed  Antonia.  "I  have 
an  idea — something  has  struck  me  !  But  in  the 
first  place  let  me  tell  you  that  the  Marchioness  has 
come  back — and  she  evidently  thinks  that  you  have 
left  with  the  Signora  Ciprina !" 

"Ah!  she  thinks  that?"  cried  Marcellin. 

"  Yes,  signor  !  And  now  it  is  my  idea  that  the 
wrong  person  has  been  carried  off !"  rejoined  An- 
tonia. 

"  Good  heavens  I  this  is  possible !  Nay,  more 
— it  is  probable!"  exclaimed  Edgar  ;  "and  it  never 
struck  me  before  !  Yes,  yes — I  see  it  all !  The 
Marchioness  thought  to  get  rid  of  me  and  Ciprina 
at  one  and  the  same  time :  but  an  error  has  beea 
committed " 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it,  signor !"  said  the 
damsel:  "the  discourse  of  thp  Marchioness  fully 
proved  that  such  is  the  case.  And  now  she  baa 
sent  me  to  look  for  certain  articles  of  male  rai- 
ment and  a  pistol " 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  Edgar;  "if  there  bad  ex- 
isted the  slightest  possibility  of  doubt  in  reference 
to  the  motives  of  Lucrezia  Mirano,  it  is  now  cleared 
up !  Yes,  yes !  she  flatters  herself  that  these 
rooms  are  empty  now,  and  that  she  has  naught  to 
do  but  to  send  you  hither  to  fetch  awoy  those 
articles  which  help  to  serve  as  the  evidences  of  her 
crime." 

"  And  what  will  you  do,  signor  ?"  inquired  An- 
tonia. 

"  I  will  depart  at  once,"  responded  Marcellin. 
"  The  secret  passage  shall  now  serve  my  purpose ! 
I  can  lock  the  ante-room  door  inside — and  you  can 
return  to  the  Marchioness  and  assure  her  that  you 
are  unable  to  enter  the  suite  of  apartments.  I 
shall  thus  gain  time,  and  also  guard  against  any 
sudden  surprise  on  her  part :  for  at  any  moment 
is  she   capable  of  coming   hither   to   seek   after 

yo"-" 

"  Ah  !  I  forgot  to  mention  one  thing,  signor, 
said  the  damsel.  "  The  man  Fetroro  has  beard  from 
Signor  Paoli ;  and  that  unfortunate  father  of  the 
murdered  Giulio  will  be  at  Petroro's  house  to- 
morrow night  at  eight  o'clock." 

"  Ob,  this  is  indeed  welcome  intelligence !"  ex- 
claimed Marcellin.  "  Eest  assured,  Antonia,  that 
things  are  now  taking  a  turn,  and  the  triumph  of 
Lucrezia  di  Mirano  shall  be  speedily  brought  to  a 
termination  !  But  come— hasten  to  assist  me !  Is 
there  no  convenient  little  carpet-bag  or  portman- 
teau, which  I  might  carry  in  my  hand  through  the 
streets,  with  the  air  of  a  traveller " 


"  Tes  I"  ejaculated  Antonia !  "  there  is  a  little 
portable  leathern    travelling   case !     Ah,    hero   it 

"  Excellent !"  cried  Edgar.  "  Now,  my  pretty 
little  assistant,  fetch  those  articles  of  male  apparel 

from  the  wardrobe  yonder Ah!  and  the  pistol 

is  on  the  same  shelf !" 

"  I  have  them,"  said  Antonia  :  and  then,  with 
the  utmost  despatch,  the  good-natured,  willing 
girl  proceeded  to  pack  those  articles  in  the  leathern 
case. 

I  "  I  am  now  ready,"  said  Marcellin,  putting  on 
his  travelling  cap  and  throwing  his  cloak  orer  his 
•boulders.  "  Here,  my  pretty  damsel,  accept  this 
'  slight  token  of  my  gratitude  for  your  attentions  and 
kindnesses :" — and  he  endeavoured  to  thrust  ten 
or  a  dozen  pieces  of  gold  into  Antonia's  hand. 

"  No,  signor,"  she  replied ;  "  this  is  a  case  in 
which  I  cannot  receive  a  reward  the  acceptance 
No.  64.— AosES. 


whereof  might  eeem  to  indicate  that  I  had  actca 
only  with  a  view  to  a  bribe." 

"  Nonsense,  Antonia  !"  exclaimed  the  French- 
man :  "  take  the  gold  or  I  shall  be  offended.  If 
the  opportunity  should  serve,  you  will  soon  reap  a 
still  better  recompense." 

"  Do  you  mean,  signor,"  asked  Antonia  eagerly, 
"  in  being  restored  to  the  service  of  my  beloved 
mistress  the  Signora  Ciprina?" 

"  That  is  what  I  mean,  Antonia.  She  is  inca- 
pable of  forgetting  you  1"  exclaimed  Marcellin. 
"  And  now,  my  dear  girl,  farewell." 

The  outer  door  of  the  ante*room  was  speedily 
unlocked :  and  Edgar  could  not  resist  the  oppor- 
tunity of  imprinting  a  kiss  upon  the  cherry  lips  of 
Antonia,  who  was  a  pretty  and  genteel-looking 
girl.  In  spite  of  her  devotion  to  her  mistress,  she 
received  the  kiss  with  no  particular  amount  of  in- 
dignatioD,  and  as  if  the  did  not  fancy  she  waj 
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oountpnancine  any  yery  serious  degree  of  infidelity 
on  the  port  of  the  young  Frenchman  towards  that 
absent  lady.  She  then  crossed  the  threshold  ; 
and  Edgar  Marcellin  locked  the  door  behind  bor. 

Edgar,  carrying  the  little  leathern  portmanteau 
in  his  hand,  entered  the  secret  passage,  closing  the 
door  behind  him.  Ho  groped  his  way  along  ;  for 
he  was  involved  in  pitchy  darkness— and  this  time 
he  had  not  cared  to  bring  a  lamp  with  him,  inas- 
much as  scarcely  an  hour  had  elapsed  since  he 
had  explored  it  thoroughly  by  the  aid  of  a  light. 
He  reached  the  spiral  staircase — he  descended  it 
— and  now  he  found  himself  close  by  the  door 
leading  into  one  of  the  stable-yards.  In  respect  to 
this  door  he  had  already  made  up  his  mind  how  to 
act;  for  the  lock  was  not  let  into  the  thickness  of  the 
wood,  but  was  screwed  on  to  the  inner  surface 
of  the  door  itself;  and  it  had  one  of  those  riund 
bolts  shooting  into  a  massiro  circular  staple,  such  as 
may  often  be  seen  in  old  buildings  in  Italy.  Ifow, 
the  simple  removal  of  the  lock  or  of  the  staple  was 
the  only  step  to  be  accomplished  for  the  attainment 
of  freedom  from  amidst  the  perils  with  which  the 
very  atmosphere  itself  in  that  accursed  mansion 
seemed  to  be  laden.  Marcellin  had  brought  with 
him  from  Ciprina's  suite  of  apartments  a  sharp- 
pointed  poker  belonging  to  an  iron  stove  ;  and  be 
had  no  fear  of  being  unable  to  effect  his  purpose. 

But  let  us  return  to  Antonia.  The  young  girl 
had  just  issued  forth  from  the  ante-room,  with  a 
blush  upon  her  cheeks,  and  yet  with  a  smile  upon 
the  lips  where  the  handsome  Edgar  Marcellin  had 
imprinted  a  kiss.  She  was  speeding  back  to  the 
boudoir  of  the  Marchioness,  when  from  a  diverg- 
ing passage  that  lady  herself  suddenly  appeared. 
AW'  may  here  incidentally  throw  in  the  observation 
that  Lucrezia  di  Mirano  had  all  ia  a  moment  fan- 
cied it  would  bo  better  if  she  hereelf  repaired  in 
person  to  Ciprina's  apartments  to  procure  the  ar- 
ticles of  raiment  and  the  pistol ;  for  she  was  not 
quite  sure  to  what  an  extent  Antcnia  might  be  in 
the  confidence  of  Ciprina,or  how  the  young  damsel 
might  have  listened  to  any  discourse  which  had 
taken  place  between  her  mistress  and  Edgar  Mar- 
cellin. And  then  too,  the  Marchioness  was  anx- 
ious to  ascertain  whether  either  of  them  had  left 
behind  any  papers — such  as  letters  or  memoranda 
— which  might  contain  allusions  calculated  to  com- 
promise herself.  Thus  was  it  that  as  an  after- 
thought Lucrezia  di  Mirano  determined  upon  fol- 
lowing so  closely  on  the  heels  of  Antonia. 

"  Ah,  I  was  coming  to  join  you  in  those  rooms," 
said  the  Marchioness.  "  I  thought  that  I  would 
see  if  there  were  any  traces  or  clue  to  be  discovered 
in  respect  to  the  destination  taken  by  the  Signora 
Ciprina,  as  I  really  should  like  to  write  to  her.  Or 
she  may  have  left  a  billet  for  me  on  her  toilet 
table  ?  But  where  are  the  articles  I  sent  you 
forf" 

"I  have  not  got  them,  my  lady,"  responded 
Antonia. 

"  Not  got  them  ?"  ejaculated  the  Marchioness. 

"No,  my  lady,"  rejoined  Antonia.  "I  cannot 
get  into  the  rooms  again." 

"  Not  get  into  the  rooms  P  thin  is  ridiculous ! 
How  did  you  first  find  out  that  your  mistress  and 
ter  lover  had  fled,  unless  you  had  been  enabled  to 
penetrate  into  the  apartments " 

"  Ah,  true  !"  responded  AntunU,  who  saw  that 
the  present    proceedings  were  in^clving  her  in 


some  little  contradiction  with  other  statements 
"  Yes— I   was  able  to  penetrate  into   the    rooms 

just  now 1  mean  before  I  saw  your  ladyship 

in  your  boudoir;  and  therefore  I  suppose  soma 
accident  must  have  happened  to  the  lock  when  1 
drew  the  door  after  me." 

"  Indeed  ?"  said  the  Marchioness,  fixing  a  look 
full  of  suspicion  upon  Antonla's  countenance.  "  Wo 
shall  see.     Remain  with  mc,  girl." 

lucrezia  di  Mirano  passed  rapidly  on  towards 
the  door  of  the  ante-room  ;  she  found  it  fastened 
—she  stooped  down— peeped— and  saw  that  the 
key  was  in  the  lock.  How  on  earth  could  this 
huppen  ?  There  wero  only  two  ways  of  accounting 
for  the  circumstance,— either  that  there  was  some 
one  still  within  those  apartments  who  had  locked 
the  door  behind  Antonia  after  she  had  issued 
forth  ;  or  else  that  the  secret  passage  had  been 
discovered  and  made  use  of  by  some  one  in  addi- 
tion to  the  police  on  the  preceding  night. 

"  The  key  is  in  the  lock,"  said  the  Marchioness, 
again  fixing  her  looks  searchlngly  and  suspiciously 
upon  the  young  damsel.     "  Is  any  one  in  those 

"  No  one,  my  lady,"  replied  Antonia,  steadily 
meeting  the  gaze  that  was  thus  riveted  upon 
her. 

"And  did  you  leave  ths  apartment  by  this 
door  ?"  demanded  the  Marchioness.  "  It  so,  how 
came  it  locked  behind  you,  and  the  key  on  the 
other  side  ?  Ah  !  you  look  confused  ! — you  are 
seeking  for  an  answer  I — you  are  endeavouring  to 
make  up  a  tale  in  your  mind — and  you  cannot  I 
Come  with  me." 

Antonia  was  not  exactly  afraid  of  the  Mar- 
chioness ;  but  she  was  now  acting  submissively  ia 
order  that  she  might  not  foster  suspicions  that 
were  already  engendered,  but  that  on  the  other 
hand  she  might  ensure  Edgar  Marcellin  a  sufficient 
Interval  to  make  his  escape  altogether  from  the 
precincts  of  a  mansion  where  malevolence  at  any 
moment  might,  as  a  last  desperate  resource,  turn 
round  and  give  him  into  custody  on  the  fatal 
charge  of  being  the  murderer  of  Qiulio.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  provoke  the  suspicions  of  the 
Marchioness  as  little  as  might  be,  and  lull  her 
Into  as  great  a  sense  of  security  as  possible,  An- 
tonia followed  with  a  submissive  air.  The  Mar- 
chioness hastily  led  the  way  to  her  boudoir ;  and 
thrusting  Antonia  into  that  room,  sho  exclaimed, 
"  Remain  here,  deceitful  girl !  and  at  your  peril 
do  aught  to  raise  an  alarm !  I  shall  return  in  a 
few  minutes." 

Xucrezia  dl  Mirano  then  locked  the  door- 
secured  the  key  about  her  person— and  bent  her 
rapid  steps  towards  the  private  back  staircase 
which  led  into  the  vestibule  whore  Edgar  Marcel- 
lin had  encountered  Signer  Paoli  on  the  memo- 
rable night  that  had  led  to  so  many  startling 
incidents  and  grave  complications.  From  that 
vestibule  the  Marchioness  now  passed  into  a  cor- 
ridor, and  thence  by  a  private  door  into  the  small 
yard  belonging  to  the  stable  where  her  favourite 
riding-horse  was  kept.  A  glance  thrown  round 
the  premises,  showed  Lucrezia  that  no  one  was 
nigh  at  the  moment ;  and  she  hastily  turned  hec 
steps  towards  the  little  low  door  which  on  a  former 
occasion  we  have  described  as  being  set  in  the 
solid  brickwork  forming  the  basement.part  of  ths 
mansion.    She  placed  the  key  ia   the  lock— sh* 
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opened  the  door— and  as  tho  light  of  day  streamed 
fully  into  the  cellar-liko  place  from  which  the 
spiral  staircase  led  up,  she  found  herself  con- 
fronted b;  Edgsi  Marcellin  I 
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The  recognition  was  instantaneous;  and  a  shriek 
of  terror  as  well  as  of  wild  amazement  was  about 
to  burst  forth  from  the  lips  of  Lucrezia  di  Mi- 
raoo,  when  Edgar,  dropping  tho  littlo  iron  in- 
strument with  which  he  had  been  on  the  very 
point  of  forcing  off  either  the  lock  or  the  staple, 
when  be  beard  a  key  grating  in  that  lock,  seized 
the  Marchioness  by  the  throat.  He  dragged  hor 
into  the  place ;  and  as  he  released  his  hold  upon 
her  beautiful  white  neck,  he  said  in  a  stern 
threatening  voice,  "  Dare  to  raise  an  alarm,  and 
1  will  mercilessly  strangle  you!" 

"That  wretch  Antonia!"  muttered  Lucrezia,  in 
accents  which  though  low,  were  fiercely  enraged 
and  bitterly  vindictive. 

Edgar's  keen  ear  caught  the  words :  but  he  at 
the  moment  was  occupied  in  taking  a  very  neces. 
eary  precaution.  Ho  was  extricating  tho  key 
from  tho  lock  on  the  outer  sido  of  the  door,  »o 
that  he  might  fasten  it  itiaide :  and  this  he  did 
in  two  or  three  instants.  Total  darkness  again 
prevailed  in  that  place. 

"Now,  signora,'*  said  Harcellin,  quickly  turn- 
ing round,  seizing  upon  Lucrezia  again,  and 
speaking  in  stern  menacing  accents  as  before, 
"  let  me  repeat  my  warning.  Dare  cry  out  — 
dare  attempt  to  raise  an  alarm  —  and  I  will 
throttle  you  !" 

Tho  Marchioness  was  almost  annihilated,  so  to 
speak.  She  bad  fancied  that  Marcellin  was  by 
this  time  far  away  in  some  Apennine  fortress:  but 
here  she  had  not  only  met  him  face  to  face,  but 
she  was  now  completely  in  his  power !  What, 
then,  had  happened  during  tho  past  night  ? — how 
was  it  that  Count  Samorino,  the  Minister  of 
Police,  had  sent  her  a  letter  at  an  early  hour  in 
the  morning,  containing  the  assurance  that  bis 
promise  had  been  fulfilled,  and  that  Ciprina  and 
her  lover,  having  been  arrested  according  to  the 
understanding  with  the  Marchioness,  had  been 
sent  off  into  a  secure  captivity  ?  That  Bamorino 
had  not  wilfully  deceived  her,  the  Marchioness 
felt  asEured  :  but  yet  Edgar  Marcellin  was  Aere .' 
AJI  was  mystery  and  bewilderment;  and  as  Lu- 
crezia endeavoured  to  collect  her  remembrances 
and  arrange  her  confused  ideas,  she  could  find  no 
possible  mode  of  accounting  for  the  incident  that 
was  now  so  wildly  perplexing  her. 

"You  here,  M.  Marcellin?"  she  ejaculated. 
"  Do  not  grasp  me  thus  tightly !— do  not  ill-treat 
me !  What  do  you  require  of  me  ?— why  do  we 
eeem  to  bo  enemies  ?" 

"Woman!  vile  woman!"  exclaimed  Edgar; 
"am  I  not  still  suffering  from  the  wound  produced 
by  your  murderous  weapon?" 

"  But  why  did  you  seek  me  at  tho  time  under 
circumstances  so  suspicious  ?"  asked  Lucrezia : 
"why  send  for  mo  to  the  picture-gallery  in  a  way 
(bat  was  only  too   well   calculated  to  make  me 


treachery  was  impending? 


apprehend  that 
Why ■• 

"  Oh  !  it  is  not  for  yoo  to  ask  questions !"  ex. 
claimed  Edgar,  with  an  accent  of  rage  in  his  voice 
as  he  thought  of  how  nearly  he  had  been  sent 
down  to  the  grave  by  tho  assassin  hand  of  that 
woman.  "  Esther  let  mo  ask  why  you  hava 
plunged  so  deeply  into  the  vortex  of  crime — why 
you  murdered  the  unfortunate  Giulio " 

"  'Tis  false !"  exclaimed  the  Marchioness  ve- 
hemently:  "I  did  not  do  it!     Your'a  was  the 

"  Ah,  this  is  too  much !"  ejaculated  the  young 
Frenchman,  his  hand  tightening  upon  the  arm 
which  it  had  grasped  the  moment  after  he  had 
locked  the  door  and  secured  the  key  about  hia 
person.  "  Dare  to  repeat  the  accusation,  and  by 
heaven !  I  will  not  wait  for  the  operation  of  the 
law!— but  I  will  indict   a  condign   punishment 

"  Mercy,  M.  Marcellin !"  implored  the  affrighted 
Lucrezia:  "would  you  murder  me?  Ob,  unhand 
me  I  Your  fingers  tighten  like  an  iron  vice  upon 
my  arm  !  Let  us  go  forth  into  the  light !  It  is 
horrible  to  be  here  together  in  the  dark— and  you 
hating  me  as  bitterly  as  you  do  !" 

"  No— we  will  not  go  forth  into  tho  light,"  re- 
sponded Edgar,  in  a  stern  voice.  "  I  know  what 
you  would  do — I  fathom  your  aims  !  You  would 
give  me  into  custody  on  this  false  chargo  which 
you  infamously  devised  against  me !  But  this 
shall  not  be  !  It  is  I  who  am  to  conquer  now — 
and  the  hour  of  that  triumph  as  well  as  of  retri- 
bution is  not  far  distant !  You  ask  mo  to  release 
my  hold  upon  your  arm  ?  There !  I  now  grasp 
your  wrist.  But  beware  how  you  attempt  the 
slightest  treachery  ;  for  if  1  do  but  hear  a  sus- 
picious movement  on  your  part,  I  will  strike  you 
down  with  an  iron  ics.'rument  that  I  had  pro- 
vided for  the  breaking  open  of  this  door !" 

"  Is  it  not  possible,"  asked  Lucrezia,  driven  to 
desperation  and  goaded  almost  to  madness, — "  is  it 
not  possible  that  we  can  arrive  at  some  under- 
standing ?     Oh  let  it  be  so  !" 

"Do    you    confess,   then,"    demanded    Edgar, 
that  it  was  really  you  who  assassinated  the  un- 
fortunate Giulio  Paoli  ?" 

No !  no !  ten  thousand  times  no !"  exclaimed 
tho  Marchioness. 

Speak  not  so  loud!"  said  Edgar  sternly;  and 
his  grasp  tightijned  upon  her  wrist.  "What!  vile 
woman !  do  yoi)  dare  deny  that  through  the  dark- 
which  he,*  }  prevails,  you  behold  the  form  of 
the  murdered  ftiulio  ?  or  do  you  deny  that  the 
conviction  is  deep  in  your  own  heart  that  you  are 
Iready  as  infamous  as  your  prototype  Lucrezia 
Sorgia  ?  or  again,  dare  you  deny  that  you  deal 
with  the  subtle  poison  as  well  as  with  the  sharp- 
pointed  dagger  ?  Ah,  vile  woman !  I  know  more 
than  you  think!  Yes — I  know  that  you  pene- 
trated into  the  room  above,  one  night,  when 
I  slept  and  you  thought  that  Ciprina  was  sleep, 
ing " 

"  Ah,  Ciprina  ?"  ejaculated  the  Marchioness. 
You  have  lost  her — have  you  not  ?" 

"  I  do  not  ask  you  to  tell  mo  what  has  become  of 

her,"    rejoined   Edgar;    "for   I    know    that   you 

d  deceive  me.     But  I  have  full  faith  in  the 

progress  of  justice;  and  I   know  that  retribution 

ill   overtake  you  —'  while,   on    the   other  haud^ 
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Lucrezia  continaed  to  ascend  the  spiral  ston* 
staircase,  cloeel;  foUoved  b;  Edgar  MarceUin, 
who  still  clatched  her  bj  th^  wrist.  The  passage 
was  reached — it  was  threaded — aod  ia  a  few  ma< 
ments  the  Marchioness  stopped  short  at  the  ex- 
tremity. 

"  Open  that  door,"  was  Edgar's  imperiously  ut- 
tered command ;  ''or  else  I  will  do  it :  for,  as  Toa 
may  suppose,  I  have  discovered  the  secret  spring." 
The  Marchioness  touched  the  iron  knob ;  and 
the  door  flew  open.  She  stepped  into  the  ante- 
'  room,  Edgar  following  her.  He  made  her  pass 
'  through  the  boudoir  into  Ciprina's  chamber — or 
j  rather,  we  should  say,  the  one  which  Ciprina  used 
I  to  occupy;  and  then  suddenly  extending  his  arm 
towards  the  picture  of  Lucreiia  Borgia,  be  et- 
j  claimed,  "Behold  the  likeness  of  your  prototype!' 


Oiprina  shall  triumph  along  with  myself.  Yet, 
Ah  !  an  idea  strikes  me  !  there  shall  not  be 
another  victim,  if  I  can  help  it,  to  your  vindic- 
tive rage.       You   ere   now   spoke   the   name   of 

Actonia " 

"  Antonia  ?"  echoed  the  Marchioness. 
"Yes — Antonia,"  repeated  Edgar  with  em- 
phasis. "There  was  malignity  in  the  way  in 
which  you  muttered  that  name ;  and  as  I  am  a 
living  man !  the  poor  girl  shall  not  suffer  on 
account  of  her  fidelity  to  her  mistress  or  her 
attention  towards  me !" 

"If  we  may  come  to  terms  with  each  other,  M. 
Marcellin— Ob,  if  we  may  come  to  amicable  terms, 
I  repeat,"  exclaimed  Lucrcsia,  in  a  voice  of  im- 
passioned entreaty,  "you  will  have  no  need  to 
tremble  on  account  of  Ciprina  whom  you  love, 

Antonia  whose  interests  you  consider  yourself  j  A  visible  shudder  passed  over  the  superb  form 
bound  to  defend  !  Come— is  it  impossible  for  us  of  the  Marchioness  di  Mirano — and  her  cheeks, 
to  establish  a  treaty  of  peace— to  forget  all  accu-  :  which  were  already  very  pale  by  the  incidents  of 

sations  and  recriminations "  the   last    few  minutes,    grew   absolutely   ghastly. 

"Enough!  enough!"  exclaimed  Marcellin.  j  But  almost  immediately  regaining  her  self-posses- 
"  Too  much  time  has  already  been  wasted  in  a  tion,  she  said,  "  M.  Marcellin,  you  labour  under 
discourse  which  hitherto  has  led  to  nothing !  You  more  than  one  strangely  erroneous  impression  with 
will  have  the  kindness  to  ascend  this  staircase."         regard  to  me." 

"  For  what  purpose  do  you  mean  to  retrace  The  young  Frenchman  could  not  help  gating 
your  way  f"  asked  Lucrezia.  for  a  few    moments  in    astonishment    upon   this 

"  5^0  matter,"  responded  Marcellin.  "  Obey  woman  who  was  enabled  to  assume  so  bold  a 
me.  Proceed.  1  hate  to  use  unmanly  threats  hardihood.  Lucrezia  mistook  that  feeling  of  asto- 
towards  a  woman :  but  rest  assured  that  I  possess  nishment  on  his  part  for  another  sentiment :  she 
the  means  of  enforcing  compliance  with  my  an-  thought  that  be  was  contemplating  her  with  ad- 
dates  !"  '  miration.  An  idea  struck  her ;  and  a  smile  over- 
Tbe  Marchioness  di  Mirano  began  to  ascend  spread  her  countenance  as  suddenly  as  the  April 
the  spiral  staircase, — Edgar  Marcellin  following,  sunbeams  bursting  from  behind  a  cloud,  shed  their 
with  one  hand  still  holding  her  wrist,  the  other  radiance  upon  the  lake  which  a  moment  before 
hand  grasping  the  iron  instrument  whereunto  al-  was  covered  with  a  dark  shadow, 
lusion  has  already  been  made  —  and  the  little  "  Ob,  M.  Marcellin  !"  said  Lucrezia,  in  the 
portmanteau  thrown  over  his  shoulder.  We  may  most  dulcet  tones  of  hot  deliciously  harmo- 
observe  that  he  was  careful  to  retain  a  hold  upon  nious  voice  ;  "  you  and  I  were  not  formed  to  be 
the  Marchioness  for  a  twofold  reason  :  in  the  first  enemies  !  There  have  been  terrible  misunder- 
place  to  be  enabled  to  form  some  idea  of  her  move-  standings  between  us ;  and  these  misunderstand- 
ments,  so  as  to  guard  against  any  sudden  treachery  ings  have  led  to  serious  occurrences.  But  let  us 
in  the  depth  of  that  darkness— and  in  the  second  think  no  more  of  all  this !  Let  thtre  be  peace 
place  to  prevent  her  abruptly  bounding  forward,  between  us !  Oh,  Edgar  !— for  thus  familiarly 
outstripping  him,  and  thus  escaping  from  his  '  will  I  now  address  you — you  know  that  I  am  rich 
power.  [  — immensely  rich  !— that  I  possess  this  palatial 
As  for  the  Marchioness  herself,— she  scarcely  \  mansion— a  villa  in  the  Vale  of  Arno — and  a 
knew  what  to  think,  or  what  plan  to  adopt.  She  i  chateau  in  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  our 
could  not  conjecture  how  Edgar  MarceUin  pur-  Tuscan  provinces  !  Oh,  how  happily  might  you 
posed  to  proceed  after  he  should  have  left  the  live  with  me !  I  would  make  you  the  master  of 
mansion, — whether  he  had  resolved  upon  measures  all  my  wealth  : — no  matrimonial  bond  need  shackle 
to  be  promptly  taken,  or  whether  he  meant  yet  to    you— but  yet   would   I  prove  obedient  and  docile 


rhile  for  some  reason  or  another.  Perhaps 
be  intended  to  institute  a  search  after  Ciprina  be- 
fore he  did  anything  else?  But  uncertainty  and 
bewilderment  in  every  sense  filled  the  brain  of  the 
wretched  Marchioness  ;  and  not  the  least  painful 
source  of  perplexity  was  the  constantly  recurring 
question,  how  Edgar  Marcellin  happened  to  be 
there  at  all  ?— whether  he  had  escaped  after  being 
arrested  —  whether  some  one  else  had  chanced 
to  be  captured  in  his  place — whether  she  had  been 
deceived  by  Ramorino— or  whether  the  Minister 
was  himself  deceived  by  his  underlings  to  whom 
the  affair  had  been  entrusted  P  To  attempt  to 
analyse,  however,  all  the  conflicting  conjectures 
scd  bewildering  ideas  which  now  agitated  in  the 
mind  of  the  Marchioness  of  Mirano,  would  occupy 
whole  pages  ;  and  therefore  we  must  leave  much 
ufon  this  point  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader. 


unto  you  as  if  you  had  veritably  all  the  power  and 
authority  of  a  husband !  Or  if  you  still  love 
Ciprina,"  continued  the  Marchioness,  as  she  per- 
ceived no  encouraging  look  on  Edgar's  counte- 
nance, "  I  will  give  you  my  villa  in  the  Vale  of 
Arno— and  there  ye  shall  dwell  together,  and  my 
treasures  shill  still  be  at  your  command  I  You 
do  not  answer  me  ?" 

"  I  am  reflecting,"  said  Marcellin,  "  upon  the 
two  distinct  propositions  which  your  ladyship  has 

"  Your  ladi/shij) .'"  thought  the  Marchioness  tf 
herself :  "  he  ia  growing  respectful !  Just  now  it 
was  Woman .'  or  even  ViU  woman  !  Ab,  perhapf 
I  may  yet  conquer  !" 

"  Proceed,"  said  the  young  Frenchman  :  "  me- 
thinks  your  ladyship  baa  yet  some  futber  obaerrft* 
tions  to  make," 
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"We  are  speaking  within  four  walls,"  resumed 
Xucrezia, — "bejond  which  nothing  can  transpire, 
and  within  which  no  voices  but  our  own  can  be 
heard.  But  still  you  must  not  suppose  that  it  is 
through  any  fear  of  your  ulterior  measures  that  I 
am  making  propositions  or  seeking  to  come  to 
terms.  Nothing  of  the  sort !  I  have  naught  to  ap- 
prehend. But  at  the  same  time  it  is  odious  and 
horrible  to  be  thus  at  war  with  one's  fellow- 
creatures  !*' 

"  Yes  —  odious  and  horrible,"  said  Marcellin. 
"  But  if  I  were  disposed  to  accept  either  of  your 
ladyship's  propositions— what  guarantee  can  you 
offer  me " 

"  What  guarantee  do  you  require  or  demand?" 
uked  Luorezia  eagerly. 

"  In  the  first  place,"  responded  Edgar,  "  that 
you  summon  the  girl  Antonia  hither  so  that  1 
may  at  once  receive  a  proof  of  your  good  faith 
■nd  friendly  intentions,  by  hearing  you  proclaim 
your  forgiveness  of  any  grievances,  real  or  imagi- 
nary, which  you  may  have  against  her." 

"Ah!  that  is  quickly  done!"  ejaculated  the 
Marchioness.  "I  will  hasten  and  fetch  Antonia 
hither  I" 

"  But  why  not  ring  one  of  these  bells  ?"  de- 
manded Edgar.  "  It  would  be  her  business  to 
respond  to  such  a  summons." 

Lucrezia  looked  confused ;  and  she  rapidly 
■ought  in  her  mind  for  some  pretext  or  excuse 
in  this  new  emergency  which  had  just  arisen. 

"Ah!"  said  Marcellin ;  "I  see  that  I  cannot 
trust  you !  At  the  very  moment  when  I  was 
about  to  yield  to  your  overtures  for  peace,  you 
refuse  me  that  alight  and  simple  proof  of  your 
good  faith  which  it  is  so  necessary  for  me  to 
acquire  under  existing  circumstances  !" 

"  No— I  do  not  refuse  that  proof  of  my  good 
faith  !"  ejaculated  the  Marchioness.  "  But  I  will 
deal  frankly  with  you  ;  and  then  you  shall  judge 
whether  these  overtures  of  mine  are  made  in  ear- 
nest or  otherwise  !" 

"  Yes— let  us  deal  frankly  with  each  other !" 
replied  Marcellin  ;  "  for  heaven  knows  there  has 
been  too  much  dissumulation  and  underground 
work— too  much  mining  and  countermining " 

"  And  all  this  shall  cease  !"  cried  Lucrezia, 
while  joy  went  on  expanding  in  her  heart  as  she 
fancied  that  each  succeeding  moment  afforded  an 
additional  proof  of  Edgar  Marcellin's  willing- 
ness to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace.  "  The  only 
reason  why  I  hesitated  in  respect  to  Antonia,  is 
this — that  she  is  in  my  boudoir  !" 

"Let  us  ring  all  the  same,"  interjected  Mar- 
cellin :  "some  one  else  will  answer  the  summons 
— and  then  we  will  send  for  Antonia.  Ah,  by 
heaven  '.  even  this  proposition  does  not  please  you ! 
— a  shade  comes  over  your  countenance !  Now, 
will  you  still  have  me  believe  that  you  are  dealing 
frankly,  and  that  you  wish  for  peace  ?" 

"  Oh,  leap  not  to  such  hasty  conclusions !" 
cried  the  Marchioness.  "  I  really  mean  to  deal 
frankly— as  I  hope  that  you  likewise  do  !  In  a 
word,  therefore,  Antonia  is  locked  in  my  bou- 
doir  " 

"  Ah  !"  ejaculated  Edgar.     "  And  the  Key  f" 

"  I  have  it  about  my  person,"  was  the  re- 
■ponse. 

"  Then,  as  an  additional  guarantee,"  said  Mar- 
cellin, whose  handsome  countenance  now  under- 


'  you  must  permit  me  to 


went  a  sudden  change, 
bind  you." 

"  To  bind  me  f "  echoed  the  Marchioness,  in  ac- 
cents of  affright. 

"  Yes— to  bind  you !"  repeated  Edgar.  "  It  it 
a  mere  ceremony — an  idle  form— quite  harmless, 
you  know  !"— and  while  thus  speaking,  he  was 
taking  forth  shawls  and  kerchiefs  from  Ciprina's 
drawers. 

All  in  a  moment  the  Marchioness  darted  forth 
from  the  chamber,  her  object  being  to  rush  to- 
wards the  outer  door  of  the  suite  and  make  her 
escape  from  Edgar  Marcellin's  power.  But  quick 
as  lightning  was  the  young  Frenchman  upon  her 
track  :  he  seized  upon  her — he  dragged  her  back 
into  that  chamber  from  which  she  had  sought  to 
flee.  Her  countenance  was  white  with  rage  :  it 
was  a  look  of  demoniac  wickedness  which  she  bent 
upon  Edgar  Marcellin.  Oh  !  then  indeed  she 
seemed  to  be  of  a  fearful  beauty — the  personifica- 
tion of  all  the  worst  passions  that  are  known  to 
the  human  heart, — as  on  that  memorable  night 
when  she  stood  before  Ciprina  in  the  portrait- 
gallery,  with  the  dagger  in  her  hand  and  the 
bleeding  form  of  Edgar  Marcellin  at  her  feet. 

But  the  young  Frenchman  recked  not  for  her 
vindictive  regards ;  and  brandishing  the  iron 
weapon  in  a  menacing  manner,  he  commanded  her 
to  kneel.  She  was  now  afraid  !— yes,  once  again 
she  was  full  of  the  direst  apprehension ;  for  there 
was  the  light  of  a  firm  and  resolute  purpose 
shining  in  the  handsome  eyes  of  Edgar  Marcellin. 
He  proceeded  to  bind  her  wrists  behind  her  back 
with  Ciprina's  kerchiefs :  but  he  bound  her  not  in 
such  a  manner  as  actually  to  hurt  her  :  his  object 
was  simply  to  render  her  powerless  for  a  certain 
time.  He  then  fastened  her  in  such  a  manner  to 
a  solid  marble  pillar  belonging  to  an  alcove,  that 
she  could  not  reach  the  bell-pull.  Having  thus 
taken  his  measures  so  far  as  the  security  of  the 
Marchioness  was  concerned,  he  searched  in  her 
pocket  for  the  key  of  her  boudoir  ;  and  on  finding 
it,  he  said,  "  You  will  be  wise  if  you  follow  the 
counsel  which  I  have  to  give  ;  and  this  is,  that 
you  attempt  not  to  raise  any  alarm— for  I  shall 
not  be  very  far  distant  nor  very  long  absent ;  and 
if  cries  so  reach  my  ears,  depend  upon  it  I  shall 
hurry  back  quickly  and  show  you  no  mercy." 

Edgar  Marcellin  then  proceeded  into  the  ante- 
room, closing  the  intermediate  doors  in  order  tho 
more  effectually  to  drown  the  cries  of  the  Mar- 
chioness in  case  she  should  disregard  his  warning. 
Passing  forth  by  the  outer  door  of  the  suite,  he 
locked  it  behind  him,  securing  the  key  about 
his  person.  He  thence  proceeded  straight  to 
Lucrezia's  boudoir :  for  not  merely  had  he  been 
to  that  boudoir  before,  on  the  night  when  he  poa- 
sessed  himself  of  the  garments  and  the  pistol,  but 
moreover  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with  all 
the  principal  turnings  and  windings  of  the  man- 
sion, thanks  to  the  information  which  he  had 
received  from  Lisetta  in  London.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments he  reached  the  boudoir  of  the  Marchioness, 
having  fortunately  encountered  no  one  on  the 
way.  The  key  which  he  had  taken  from  about 
the  person  of  Lucrezia,  proved  to  be  that  which 
he  had  required ;  and  thus  in  another  moment  he 
found  himself  in  the  presence  of  Antonia.  The 
young  girl  gave  utterance  to  a  cry  of  ioy  as  sne 
bounded  towards  bim ;  and  if  it  were  stided  gome- 
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what  Bummarily,  the  reader  ma;  rest  assured  that 
it  was  by  no  process  more  violent  than  that  of 
the  application  of  the  handsome  Frenchman's  lips. 
A  few  rapid  explanations  were  exchanged,  — 
AnConia  stating  irhat  had  last  happened  betwixt 
herself  and  the  Marchioness — and  Edgar,  on  the 
other  band,  informing  the  astonished  damsel  how 
liucrezia  had  become  his  prisoner. 

"  You  must  now  go  with  me,  Antonia,"  said 
Marcellin. 

"  Go  with  you,  signer  !"  exclaimed  the  girl, 
her  countenance  lighting  up  with  pleasure. 

"  Yes,  I  cannot  think  of  leaving  you  to  tho 
malignity  and  vindictiveness  of  this  vile  woman. 
Besides,  her  knell  will  soon  ring  now :  for  it  is 
clear  as  heaven's  own  blessed  sun  itself,  that  each 
successive  circumstance  draws  the  web  of  her  own 
iniquities  more  closely  in  around  her.  Yes  !  you 
must  come  with  me,  Antonia.  Be  quick — put 
together   what   necessaries   you    may    choose   to 

take " 

"  Ob,  I  will  not  be  many  minutes,  sign 
she  ejaculated  :  and  she  was  already  tripping  with 
her  dainty  feet  towards  the  door,  when  bethinking 
herself  of  something,  she  turned  back  to  ask, 
"  Where  am  I  to  rejoin  you  ?" 

"In  the  Signora  Ciprina's  apartments,"  re. 
sponded  Marcellin :  "  for  we  will  issue  forth  by 
the  secret  passage.  But  Ah!  a  thought  has  struck 
me!  Y'ou  shall  rejoin  me  here.  As  w^U  wai 
one  place  as  another ! — and  during  the  delay  I 
may  possibly  make  some  good  use  of  the  time   " 

Antonia  Hitted  forth  from  the  boudoir,  while 
Edgar  Marcellin  instantaneously  appeared  to  be 
intent  on  a  general  search  or  "rummage."  He 
opened  drawers  wherever  he  could  find  them ;  and 
then  he  laid  his  hands  upon  an  elegant  writing- 
desk  which  stood  upon  a  side-table.  The  desk 
was  locked ;  but  he  unhesitatingly  wrenched  it 
open, — muttering  to  himself,  "  I  feel  as  if  I  were 
an  officer  of  justice,  having  a  right  to  search 
everything  and  everywhere  !  Who  knows  what 
may  turn  up  ?  Who  can  tell  what  additional 
evidence  may  transpire  ?  Ah !  what  is  that  ?  A 
phial  ?  Yes  !— wrapped  in  a  piece  of  paper  ! 
Ah,  and  writing  on  that  paper !  A  name  !  Well, 
1  shall  not  forget  it!  But  better  still  — I  will 
take  both  phial  and  wrapper  with  me !  And  now, 
amongst  all  these  notes  and  billets,  may  there  not 
be  something  to  serve  as  a  link — something  of  a 
compromising  character  f  If o  !  iis  upon  thee, 
Edgar  Marcellin  !  These  are  naught  but  love- 
billets  —  and  the  amatory  secrets  even  of  sueh 
a  wretch  as  Lucrezia  di  Mirano  ought  to  be 
sacred  !" 

The  young  Frenchman  was  thus  checked  in  the 
midst  of  his  search  by  a  chivalrous  feeling  which 
was  natural  enough  for  one  of  his  peculiarly  lofty- 
minded  nation.  He  had  snatched  up  a  handful 
of  notes  that  lay  in  the  desk — he  was  just  on  the 
point  of  thrusting  them  back  again,  when  his  eye 
caught  eight  ot  a  name  at  the  bottom  of  one  of 
those  letters. 

"  Ah !  Eamorino  !"  ho  said  :  "  this  may  ba  im- 
portant !  By  heavens  there  shall  ba  no  scruple 
nor  false  delicacy  here  !" 

He  accordingly  ran  his  eyes  over  the  letter,  tho 
ooBtentfl  of  which  were  brief— but  they  were  evi- 
aently  of  a  certain  degree  of  consequence,  for 
Marcellin  at'  ouoe  consigned  the  document  to  the 


same  pocket  to  which  ho  had  already  conveyed 
the  phial  and  the  piece  of  paper  that  enveloped  it. 
Scarcely  was  this  proceeding  finished,  when  An- 
tonia reappeared,  now  dressed  in  walking-costumo 
and  carrying  a  package  under  her  mantle. 

'•■  Ob,  signor,"  she  ejaculated,  as  she  beheld  tho 
drawers  gaping  wide  open,  and  the  desk  seeming 
to  indicate  that  its  mysteries  had  been  violated  ; 
"  you   have  indeed   made  the   best  use  of  your 

"  And  perhaps  not  altogether  without  effect," 
rejoined  Marcellin  quickly.  "But  come  !  let  us 
depart!" 

"  I  am  ready,"  said  Antonia  ;  and  they  accord- 
ingly issued  forth  from  the  boudoir. 

Equally  fortunate  as  he  was  while  coming 
thither,  Edgar  Marcellin  encountered  no  one  on 
his  way  back  to  the  suite  of  apartments  where  he 
had  left  the  Marchioness  of  Mirano.  On  enter- 
ing  the  ante-room  by  aid  of  the  key  which  he  had 
taken  with  him,  he  relocked  the  door,  and  again 
secured  the  key  about  his  person. 

"  Where  is  the  Marchioness  ?"  asked  Antonia, 
not  without  a  slight  apprehension  lest  that  formi- 
dable  lady  should  suddenly  make  her  appearance, 
free  from  her  bonds,  and  ready  as  well  as  powerful 
for  fresh  mischief. 

"  In  the  room  which  your  mistress  used  to 
occupy  since  I  came  here,"  responded  Marcellin. 

"  And  why  do  you  take  that  key,  signor  P"  was 
Antonia's  next  question. 

"  Oh,  you  shall  know  hereafter,  my  dear  girl !" 
rejoined  Edgar.  "  But,  by  the  bye,  as  I  have  a 
particular  aversion  to  the  chance  of  being  handed 
over  to  the  police  before  all  my  combinations  are 
made  and  my  plans  ripe,  we  will  just  assure  our- 
selves that  the  Marchioness  is  still  tightly  bound. 
Besides,  I  have  my  portmanteau  to  fetch  !" 

"  Oh,  do  permit  me,  signor,  to  remain  here  in 
the  meantime  !"  said  Antonia  entreatingly  :  "for 
I  do  not  know  how  it  is,  but  since  I  have  learnt 
all  the  wickedness  of  this  Marchioness,  I  expe- 
rience a  horrible  dread  of  her,  just  for  all  the  world 
as  if  she  had  thrown  off  a  beautiful  mask  and  dis- 
played the  head  of  a  snake  with  the  forked  tongue 
playing  between  its  livid  jaws." 

"  Eemain  you  hero  then,  Antonia,"  said  Mar- 
cellin :  and  as  he  proceeded  towards  the  inner 
chamber,  he  muttered  to  himself,  "  By  heaven  ! 
the  girl  has,  without  any  studied  flourish  of 
rhetoric,  afforded  a  most  admirable  simile  in  re- 
spect to  this  vile  woman  !" 

He  entered  the  chamber  where  he  had  left  her; 
and  a  glance  showed  him  that  she  was  still  se- 
urely  bound.  It  was  not  now  a  look  replete  with 
mischief  nor  full  of  demoniac  passion,  which 
;zia  cast  up  towards  the  young  Frenchman : 
but  it  was  one  in  which  all  the  dissimulation  of 
her  nature  poured  itself  forth,  as  it  were,  in  aa 
expression  of  anguished  entreaty.  But  that  she 
had  struggled  desperately  to  release  herself  during 
ime  she  had  been  left  alone,  was  evident  from 
tho  disordered  state  of  her  toilet.  Her  bodice  had 
burst  open— her  superb  bosom  was  all  exposed — 
and  the  traces  of  tears  were  on  her  cheeks,  as  if 
n  her  rage  she  had  wept  at  the  impotency  of  her 
ndeavours  to  free  herself  from  the  bonds. 

"  Oh,  Edgar  !"  she  murmured,  "  can  you  be  so 
cruel  f     What  can^I  do  to  move  you  t     B-.loaao 
Say  that  there  shall  be  oeace  betweca  ua— 
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I  will  give  you  half  my  fortune— and  these  arms 
which  you  have  bound  shall  bo  thrown  lovingly 
about  your  neck  !" 

"  Cease,  woman  !"  intorjooted  Marcellin.  "  Do 
you  not  already  feel  that  your  hour  is  past  and 
that  mine  is  now  at  hand  ?" 

"  But,  Oh !  the  stratagem  to  which  you  had  ro. 
courso  was  most  abominablo  !"  cried  the  Mar* 
chioness,  unable  to  restrain  her  rage.  "While 
you  were  pretending  to  make  terms  of  peace, 
you  were  meditating  fresh  treacheries  !" 

"  We  are  at  war,  signora,"  exclaimed  EJgar ; 
"and  everything  is  fair  in  a  state  of  hostility. 
Why  do  you  think  I  brought  you  hither  from  the 
dark  places  which  we  threaded  ?  It  was  to  bind 
you!  You,  by  your  own  folly,  suffered  me  to 
learn  where  Autonia  was  :  otherwise  my  course 
would  have  been  a  difficult  one — for  I  should  have 
been  compelled  to  search  for  her  throughout  the 
mansion — and  I  had  resolved  not  to  leave  it  with- 
out ensuring  the  safety  of  that  young  girl.  Ah  ! 
you  are  in  every  sense  beaten!" 

Thus  speaking,  Edgar  Marcellin  caught  up 
his  portmanteau  and  again  slung  it  over  his 
shoulders. 

"  But  is  it  possible,"  cried  the  miserable  Lu- 
orczia,  "  that  you  will  leave  me  here— bound  as  I 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  bo  unnecessarily  cruel,"  in- 
terrupted Marcellin  ;  "  and  therefore  I  will  at 
once  inform  you  that  your  captivity  will  not  laat 
very  long.  So  soon  as  my  own  security  is  pro- 
vided for,  I  shall  adopt  measures  to  cause  you  to 
be  set  at  liberty." 

"Edgar,  I  entreat— I  implore— by  everything 
sacred  I  adjure  you " 

But  the  young  Frenchman  tarried  to  hear  no 
more  of  Lucrezia^s  passionate  exclamations  :  he 
quitted  the  chamber,  again  closing  the  door  be- 
hind him.    In  a  few  moments  he  rejoined  Antonia. 

"Now,  my  dear  girl,"  he  said,  "  let  us  depart  !" 
—at  the  same  time  he  pressed  the  gilt  button  in 
the  wainscot,  and  the  secret  door  flew  open. 

He  and  his  fair  companion  passed  into  the 
stone  corridor  ;  and  Marcellin  shut  that  private 
door  which  gave  them  admission  thither.  Being 
by  this  time  well  acquainted  with  the  dark  pas- 
sage, he  guided  Antonia  by  the  hand;  and  the 
spiral  staircase  was  soon  reached.  They  descended 
it :  they  gained  the  bottom. 

"  Now  one  moment,"  said  Marcellin ;  "  for  I 
possess  the  key  !" 

He  opened  the  door  gently,  and  peeped  into  the 
stable-yard.  No  one  was  to  be  seen ;  and  he 
issued  forth,  followed  by  his  fair  companion.  But 
scarcely  had  bo  shut  the  door  and  put  the  key  in 
his  pocket,  when  a  middle-aged  man  in  the  dress 
of  a  groom  emerged  from  the  stable. 

"Ah,  Bernardo  !"  ejaculated-Antonia. 

"  What !  Bernardo  ?"  cried  Marcellin.  "  This, 
then,  is  most  fortunate  !" 

The  man  looked  astonished  at  the  appearance  of 
those  two  persons  trom  a  door  which  he  never  re- 
membered to  have  seen  opened  before,  and  which 
led  he  knew  not  whither,  unless  it  were  to  some 
unused  cellar  in  the  basement  of  the  mansion, 
But  at  the  same  time  he  respectfully  saluted  the 
young  Frenchman. 

"My  worthy  fellow,"  said  Edgar,  "do  you 
know  me  ?" 


"Yes,  signer,  to  be  sure!"  was  the  response. 
"  You  used  to  visit  at  the  mansion  about  a  year 
back  or  so You  are  Signer  Marcellin  ?" 

The  young  Frenchman  knew  perfectly  well  that 
the  Marchioness  di  Mirano  had  not  publicly  ac- 
cused him  of  being  the  murderer  of  Giulio  Paoli; 
and  he  now  at  once  perceived,  by  the  groom's  re- 
spectful demeanour,  that  no  hint  to  so  calumnia- 
tory an  effect  had  been  dropped  by  Lucrezia  In 
his  hearing.  It  was  therefore  with  all  the 
greater  amount  of  confidence  that  he  proceeded  to 
address  the  groom. 

"  Your  name  is  Bernardo  P"  he  said ;  "  and  yoa 
have  the  special  care  of  her  ladyship's  favourite 
riding-horso  ?" 

"Yes,  signer,"  replied  the  man,  wondering 
why  ho  was  thus  particularly  and  sententiously 
apostrophised. 

"And  you  remember,"  continued  Marcellin, 
"  a  certain  young  female  who  used  to  be  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Marchioness  di  Mirano  ? — I  mean 
Lisetta  ?" 

"  Ob,  yes,  signor  !— a  very  nice  young  damsel ! 
—and  it  gave  me  great  pain  when  she  suddenly 

left  her   ladyship's   service although,  for   the 

matter  of  that,  there  was  nothing  more  betwixt 
myself  and  the  pretty  Lisetta  than " 

"One  word  with  you!"  interrupted  Edgar. 
"I  require  a  groom,  to  whom  I  will  give  just 
three  times  the  amount  of  wages  that  you  receive 
here,  whatever  that  amount  may  be.  Are  you 
agreeable?     You  hesitate " 

"No,  signor,"  replied  Bernardo,  as  if  suddenly 
galvanized  icto  the  necessity  of  giving  a  positive 
response.  "  Offers  such  as  this  do  not  admit  of 
much  hesitation  V* 

"  One  word !"— and  Marcellia  drew  the  groom 
aside. 

Ho  put  a  few  pieces  of  gold  into  the  man's 
hand,  and  questioned  him  upon  a  subject  to  which 
we  need  not  now  more  particularly  allude.  At 
the  expiration  of  some  minutes,  Antonia,  who  stood 
at  a  little  distance,  perceived  that  the  young 
Frenchman  had  gained  his  point,  whatfwer  it 
were,  for  his  countenance  expressed  the  utmost 
satisfaction.  Ho  resigned  his  portmanteau  to 
Bernardo ;  and  he  said  to  Antonia,  "  Go  forward 
with  him— and  I  will  follow  at  a  little  distance." 

The  damsel  obeyed,  Bernardo  opened  a  door 
leading  into  the  bye-street  which  ran  along  that 
part  of  the  premises  attached  to  the  Mirano  man- 
sion ;  and  Edgar,  drawing  his  travelling-cap  over 
his  countenance,  followed  them  at  an  interval  of 
about  fifty  yards. 

"I  must  be  cautious,'*  he  muttered  to  himself; 
"  for  if  that  unprincipled  Chief  of  Police,  Eamo- 
rino,  who  is  evidently  more  or  less  devoted  to  tbo 
Marchioness,  should  happen  to  have  given  any 
particular  instructions  to  his  sbirri,  I  might  be 
arrested  just  at  the  very  moment  when  it  is  so 
highly  important  for  me  to  remain  at  large !" 

Btrnardo  and  Antonia  continued  their  way  to- 
gether, threading  divers  streets— but  the  former 
evidently  knowing  to  what  destination  he  was  to 
proceed.  In  about  ten  minutes  they  reached  the 
French  Ambassador's  mansion;  and  there  they 
were  joined  by  Marcellin,  who  had  pursued  his 
own  way  without  experiencing  any  molestation. 
He  sent  up  his  card  to  the  Ambassador,  wno  ac 
once  received  him.    Marcellin  was  closeted  with 
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bis  Excellency  for  about  half-an-bour— at  the  ex- 
piration of  which  interval  he  was  conducted  to  a 
euite  of  apartments,  which  he  was  requested  to 
consider  his  own.  Bernardo  and  Antonia  were 
then  summoned  to  Edgar's  presence ;  and  he  said 
to  them,  "  Here  you  may  remain  —  and  here 
you  are  safe.  It  were  better  if  you  both  kept 
within  doors  until  you  receive  from  me  an  intima- 
tion that  you  may  breathe  the  fresh  air  again.  I 
seed  not  inform  you  that  on  all  those  subjects  on 
which  I  have  spoken  to  either  of  you,  you  must 
remain  silent  when  in  conversation  with  any  of 
the  domestics  in  bis  Excellency's  establishment." 

Bernardo  and  Antonia  both  promised  to  fulfil 
Edgar  Marcellin's  bidding  ;  and  he  then  dismissed 
them  to  the  rooms  which  were  provided  for  their 
own  reception. 

Now,  be  it  recollected  that  all  these  incidents 
took  place  somewhat  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
day  after  the  carryiog-off  of  Charles  De  Vere  and 
Ciprina  ;  so  that  it  was  by  this  time  little  more 
than  half-past  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon. 
Edgar  at  once  sallied  forth,  and  took  his  way  to 
the  dwelling  of  La  Dolfina.  He  rang  at  the 
bell;  and  that  woman  herself  quickly  answered 
the  summons.  Marcellin  said  that  he  wished  to 
epeak  to  her  on  particular  business ;  and  she  con- 
ducted him  up  into  that  room  which  has  already 
been  described  to  the  reader ;  but  it  was  only  a 
glance  of  contempt  which  Marcellin  flung  upon 
the  grim. looking  skeleton  and  all  the  other  hor- 
rors that  were  accumulated  in  the  apartment. 
La  Dulfina,  thinking  that  the  handsome  young 
stranger  came  to  consult  her  on  some  subject  in 
which  her  own  special  arts  or  avocations  were  in- 
terested, was  proceeding  with  due  gravity  to  seat 
herself  at  the  table  covered  with  black  cloth ;  but 
Marcellin  stopped  her,  saying,  "  No  !  we  may  as 
well  converse  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and 
without  any  recourse  to  those  mummeries  which 
I  can  assure  you  have  no  influence  with  me." 

La  Dolfina  flung  upon  him  an  uneasy  glance ; 
for  it  took  jeij  little  to  trouble  a  conscience  which 
for  many  obvious  reasons  was  never  particularly 
at  its  ease:  but  Marcellin  at  once  exclaimed,  "I 
lie  under  an  obligation  to  you — and  I  shall  not 
willingly  do  you  a  mischief." 

The  woman  felt  reassured,  and  smiled— though 
she  wondered  how  it  was  possible  that  the  hand- 
some stranger  could  be  indebted  to  her. 

"Yes— it  is  as  I  say,"  he  continued.  "Per- 
haps you  know  a  young  lady  who  has  visited  you 
twice  to  procure  salves  and  potions  ?" 

"Ah,  yes!"  ejaculated  the  woman.  "Salves 
and  potions  for  a  young  gentleman  who  was  dan- 
gerously wounded  with  a  dagger  ?" 

"lam  he,"  said  Marcellin;  "and  though  not 
quite  so  strong  as  I  was,  yet  sufficiently  recovered, 
as  you  may  perceive,  to  attend  to  the  important 
matters  which  I  have  on  hand.  The  young  lady 
of  whom  I  speak " 

"The  Signora  Ciprina p"  ejaculated  the  woman. 

"Yts.  And  you  informed  her  that  the  Mar- 
chioness di  Mirano  was  a  customer  of  yours  after 
a  certain  fashion  p" 

"  Ob,  no,  signer  1  nothing  of  the  sort !"  cried 
la  Dolfina,  now  terribly  afiFrighted.  "Some  con. 
tidential  discourse  did  assuredly  take  place  be- 
rween  the  Signora  Ciprina  and  myself;  but  she 
:ud  no  right in  short,  it  she  dared  eay " 


"  Woman,"  interrupted  Marcellin,  ' 
will  serve  with  me;  for  I  know  everything!" 

"  Then  who  are  you,  signer  ?"  asked  La  Dol- 
fina, evidently  uncertain  whether  to  regard  him  aa 
a  friend  or  an  enemy. 

"  I  am  one  whose  life  you  saved  twice,"  was  the 
response;  "and  therefore  I  am  not  ungrateful 
Yes  !— you  saved  my  life  by  means  of  your  salves 
and  potions— and  you  saved  it  also  by  means  of 
the  antidote  which  you  disposed  of  to  the  Signora 
Ciprina.  However  detestable  the  exercise  of  your 
avocations  may  in  one  sense  be,  yet  I  cannot  for- 
get that  in  another  sense  your  skill  has  been  prac- 
tised for  a  good  purpose.  You  see,  therefore,  that 
I  have  no  hostility  against  you— but  that  on  the 
contrary,  I  come  to  serve  you,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  serve  myself." 

"  Speak,  signor,"  said  the  woman.  "  I  am 
grateful  for  these  assurances." 

"  Will  you  still  deny,"  resumed  Marcellin, 
"that  you  sold  poison  to  the  Marchioness  di 
Mirano  ?" 

"  Yes  !  that  I  must  assuredly  deny !"  she  an- 
swered, with  a  look  of  hardihood,  which  however 
lasted  only  for  an  instant,  because  the  next  mo- 
ment her  glances  quailed  beneath  the  keen  scru. 
tinizing  gaze  which  the  handsome  eyes  of  Marcel- 
lin riveted  upon  her. 

"This  is  useless!"  he  exclaimed.  "Behold! 
here  is  a  phial  which  has  been  found  in  the  desk  of 
the  Marchioness  di  Miranu  !  It  still  contains  a 
small  quantity  of  fluid  : — this  fluid  shall  be 
analyzed— and  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be 
proved " 

"  And  let  the  chemists  prove  it  to  be  poisoD," 
ejaculated  the  woman  boldly,—"  who  shall  dare 
say  'twas  I  that  sold  it  to  the  Marchioness  P" 

"  I  say  it,"  responded  Marcellin.  "  Do  you  re- 
quire  a  proof?  It  was  enveloped  in  the  outside 
of  a  letter  addressed  to  yourself.  Behold !  here  ia 
that  envelope  !  Now,  who  could  have  wrapped 
the  bottle  in  this  paper  except  i/ou  in  whose  pos- 
session that  paper  was  ?" 

La  Dolfina  trembled  :  she  looked  very  mUch 
confused ;  and  Marcellin  ejaculated,  "  All  subter- 
fuge is  vain  !  all  falsehood  is  futile  !  The  proofs 
are  incontestable !  I  forgive  you  for  seeking  to 
screen  yourself :  but  I  shall  not  be  any  longer 
willing  to  vouchsafe  this  pardon  unless  you  at 
once  confess " 

"  And  what,  signor,  do  you  mean  to  do  ?" 
asked  La  Dolfina,  now  shaking  as  if  with  the  palsy. 

"  I  mean  to  make  the  discovery  available  for 
my  own  purposes,"  rejoined  Marcellin;  "  but  yet 
I  will  «t  the  same  time  screen  you.  No !— not 
exactly  screen  you  ;  but  I  will  enable  you  to 
escape  from  the  consequences  of  the  explosion 
which  must  inevitably  take  place." 

"Ah,  signer!  I  perceive  that  I  am  at  your 
mercy,"  cried  the  woman.  "  But,  Oh  1  how  can 
you  perform  what  you  say?" 

"  1  will  do  it,"  rejoined  Marcellin.  "  Yes— I 
will  save  you,  because  you  have  twice  saved  my 
life ;  and  on  one  of  those  occasions  you  at  the 
same  time  saved  the  life  nf  the  Signora  Ciprina  I 
Come  with  me."  »- 

The  woman  looked  frightened ;  but  Marcellin 
spoke  some  more  reassuring  words— she  accord- 
ingly put  on  her  cloak  and  prepared  to  accom- 
pany him. 


As  tbny  issued  together  from  the  house,  Mar. 
eellin  said,  "  You  will  precede  me  at  a  short 
jlistance ;  and  I  shall  maintain  my  eye  upon  you. 
If  you  attempt  to  escape,  that  moment  will  you 
be  handed  over  to  the  custody  of  the  police- 
olEcers.  I  shall  keep  my  word  with  you  in  re. 
spect  to  securing    your   safety  if   you   place  full 

Ii«  Dolfina  proceeded  along  the  streets,  Mar- 
cellin  having  already  told  her  what  her  destina* 
tion  was;  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  they 
reached  the  French  Embassy.  Edgar  at  once 
introduced  the  woman  into  the  presence  of  the 
French  Ambassador ;  and  with  this  functionary 
they  remained  closeted  for  about  half-an-hour. 
At  the  expiration  ol  that  time  they  went  forth 
again :  and  when  they  were  in  the  street,  Mar- 
cellin  said  to  her,  "  You  hare  now  many  long 
hours  before  you  to  escape  from  Florence.  I 
seed  not  advise  you  to  avail  yourself  of  this  license : 
No.  65.— Agnes. 


know  how  much  depends  upon  it.  WithSn 
forty,  eight  hours  the  terrific  explosion  must  take 
place ;  and  you  cannot  blamo  me  if  circumstances 
have  compelled  me  to  drag  you  thus  into  the 
matter.  On  the  contrary,  you  ought  to  be  thank- 
ful for  your  escape ;  and  you  may  yet  appre- 
ciate  the  advantage  of  having  performed  one  good 
action  in  your  life.  But  beware  how  you  send  the 
slightest  intimation  of  what  has  occurred,  to  the 
Marchioness  herself  I — for  I  warn  you  that  you 
will  be  watched,  and  your  arrest  would  follow  im- 
mediately upon  any  treacherous  violation  of  the 
caution  which  I  now  give." 

La  Dolfina  muttered  a  few  words  of  promise 
and  of  gratitude,  and  hurried  away.  She  was  not 
actually  watched,  because  Marcellin  knew  full  well 
that  the  warning  would  be  sufficient.  And  so  it 
indeed  proved ;  for  in  less  than  an  hour  La  Del- 
fina's  house  was  shut  up,  and  Florence  was  rid  of  a 
wretch  who  for  many  long  years  had  proved  ■ 
Vol.  II. 
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leorct  but  not  the  less  Tirulent  pest  to  the  society 
of  the  Tuscan  capital. 

Having  thus  far  accomplished  his  measures, 
Edgar  Marcellin  entlosed  in  an  envelope  the  key 
of  the  outer  door  belonging  to  the  suite  of  apart- 
ments in  which  he  had  left  the  Marchioness.  He 
addressed  the  paciiet  to  the  housekeeper  of  the 
Mirano  establishment;  and  despatched  it  to  its 
destination  by  a  porter,  who  was  instructed  to 
depart  hurriedly  immediately  after  leaving  it.  At 
the  same  time  a  couple  of  the  French  Ambassador's 
domestics,  purposely  disguised  in  mean  apparel, 
were  sent  to  keep  watch  upon  that  same  mansion 
with  orders  to  lose  no  time  in  reporting  whatso 
ever  movements  they  might  observe  on  the  part 
•of  the  Marchioness.  Edgar  then  sent  a  note  to 
the  hotel  at  which  Charles  De  Vere  had  put 
so  that  it  might  be  delivered  to  him,  in  case  by 
any  possibility  he  should  happen  to  return  before 
measures  were  taken  for  his  deliverance  from 
whatsoever  captivity  he  had  been  plunged  into. 


CHAPTEE  XVir. 

THE  HOUSE  IH  THE  APEITSIireS. 

We  must  return  to  Charles  De  Vere,  whom  we 
left  at  the  moment  when  he  succeeded  in  effecting 
his  escape  from  the  fortress  of  Bagno.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  he  was  clad  in  the  uniform  of 
the  Governor  of  that  castle  ;  and  he  was  mounted 
upon  a  steed  to  the  excellence  of  which  he  could 
confidently  trust  for  the  outstripping  of  all  pur- 
suit. It  was  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  as  he 
gallopped  like  a  whirlwind  through  the  principal 
streets  of  Bagno ;  and  a  distance  of  forty  miles 
lay  between  himself  and  the  city  of  Florence,  to 
which  he  was  resolved  to  return  forthvrith  in 
order  to  seek  the  protection  and  intervention  of 
the  British  Ambassador. 

He  bad  a  well.fiUed  purse  in  his  pocket,  thanks 
to  the  nobla  generosity  of  Father  Falconara ;  and 
the  military  uniform  seemed  favourable  to  his 
progress  rather  than  otherwise — for  he  thought 
that  if  he  happened  to  fall  in  with  any  of  the 
tbirri  who  patrolled  the  mountain  districts,  ho 
would  assuredly  be  allowed  to  pass  without  even 
so  much  as  a  question  being  put.  For  the  present, 
however,  the  night  was  as  black  as  pitch  ;  but  he 
knew  there  was  every  chance  of  the  stars  and  the 
moon  presently  peeping  forth,  inasmuch  as  a 
peculisj  state  of  the  atmosphere  indicated  that 
the  clouds  would  clear  away  upon  the  face  of 
heaven. 

He  rode  on  for  upwards  of  half-an-hour  at  the 
utmost  speed  to  which  the  animal  could  be  urged ; 
and  this  was  great— for  he  was  fleet  and  of  high 
spirit.  At  length,  when  perfectly  convinced  that 
he  had  outstripped  pursuit— at  least  for  the  pre- 
sent—Charles reined  in  his  steed  ;  and  now,  as  he 
had  foreseen,  the  moon  was  beginning  to  appear. 
He  had  no  certitude  that  he  had  hitherto  followed 
the  tight  road— though  on  the  other  hand  he  had 
not  much  misgiving  on  the  point ;  for  it  was  a 
wide  open  route  which  he  had  pursued,  and  ha 
knew  that  on  starting  from  Bagno  it  was  the 
correct  one  to  bear  him  to  the  Tuscan  capital.  In 
3  short  time  he  reached  a  stone   bridge   over  a 


river  ;  and  inasmuch  as  at  the  foot  of  this  bridge 
there  was  a  little  chapel  where  pious  wayfarers 
might  pay  their  adoration  to  the  Madonna,  Charles 
at  once  recollected  it ;  and  he  was  now  no  longer 
in  doubt  with  regard  to  the  accuracy  of  the  route 
he  was  taking.  It  was  therefore  with  a  joyous 
exhilaration  of  the  spirits  that  he  pursued  hii 
way ;  and  as  the  moon  a4>quited  greater  power, 
and  myriads  of  stars  came  forth  fro-n  their  super- 
nal mansions  to  bear  her  chaste  company,  our  hero 
was  enabled  to  survey  the  features  of  the  district 
through  which  he  was  passing.  The  scenery  was 
all  wild  and  mountainous :  but  the  road  was  broad 
and  even ;  and  as  Charles  listened  ever  and  anon 
with  suspended  breath,  he  could  hear  no  sounds 
indicative  of  pursuit  coming  from  behind.  Thus 
more  and  more  cheered,  he  pursued  his  way,  until 
he  deemed  it  again  expedient  to  draw  in  the  bridle 
and  afford  the  good  steed  a  little  breathing-time. 

Our  hero  was  now  approaching  a  hamlet,  which 
possessed  a  church  with  a  spire  of  so  curious  a 
construction  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  remem- 
ber it  if  the  eye  had  ever  before  happened  to 
glance  upon  that  object.  And  Charles  did  recol. 
lect  it;  so  that  ha  now  acquired  another  proof 
that  he  was  undeviatingly  pursuing  the  road  which 
led  to  Horence.  He  thought  that  it  would  be  ad- 
Tisable  to  procure  some  refreshment  for  his  steed 
without  much  farther  delay;  and  he  resolved  to 
accomplish  this  purpose  in  the  hamlet,  provided 
he  saw  no  thirri  or  other  suspicious  persons  lurk- 
ing about.  Accordingly,  on  entering  the  village, 
and  observing  that  it  seemed  well-nigh  deserted, 
our  hero  rode  up  to  the  wretched  little  inn  which 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  place,  and  which  indeed 
was  the  only  house  in  the  hamlet  where  a  light  was 
to  be  seen  through  the  windows :  but  it  was  now 
past  ten  o'clock,  and  therefore  the  rural  dwellers  in 
those  districts  were  for  the  most  part  locked  in  tho 
arms  of  slumber. 

The  moment  the  traveller  stopped  at  the  little 
tavern  the  landlord  came  out,  accompanied  by  a 
slatternly  looking  girl  who  seemed  to  be  his 
daughter;  and  when  they  caught  eight  of  the 
uniform  which  Charles  wore,  the  man  doffed  bis 
cap— the  gill  made  a  low  curtsey  and  hastened 
back  into  the  house,  no  doubt  for  the  purpose  of 
communicating  the  circumstance  of  an  officer  of 
rank  having  just  halted  at  the  door.  Charles 
leapt  down  from  the  saddle;  and  the  landlord,  still 
cap  in  hand,  said,  "  Will  your  Excellency  walk  in 
and  take  some  refreshment  p" 

Our  hero  spoke  but  a  monosyllable  by  way  of 
a£5rmative,  and  pointed  significantly  to  his  horse. 

But  at  that  very  moment  the  heavy  tread  of 

litary  boots  and  the  jingling  of  spurs  reached 
his  ears :  the  sounds  were  evidently  emanating 
from  tho  interior  of  the  tavern  itself;  and  for  a 
moment  Charles  stood  utterly  irresolute  how  to 
Another  instant,  and  three  sbirri  appeared 
upon  the  threshold  of  the  inn.  Carrying  their 
hands  to  their  hats,  they  made  the  usual  military 
salute — which  our  hero  acknowledged  with  tho 
well  affected  nonchalance  of  a  superior  officer. 
Then,  drawing  a  piece  of  money  from  his  pocket, 
he  tossed  it  to  the  tbirri,  making  a  motion  with 
his  hand  to  intimate  that  they  might  return  into 
the  house  from  which  they  had  just  issued.  Again 
there  a  military  salute  in  acknowledgment  of 
our  hero's  generosity:    but  he  noticed  that  the 
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men  were  evidently  eyeing  him  i^ith  attention  and 
with  a  growing  surprise  in  their  looks— for  they 
doubtless  thought  that  he  wao  very  young  to  wear 
the  uniform  of  a  captain  of  the  shirri,  a  rank 
which  was  almost  equivalent  to  that  of  a  colonel 
in  the  regular  army.  They  howeyer  retired  into 
the  tavern;  and  Charles  lost  not  a  moment  in 
leaping  upon  the  back  of  his  steed,  enatohing  the 
bridle  from  the  hand  of  the  astonished  landlord ; — 
and  away  the  youthful  traveller  galloped  like 
lightning,  leaving  the  host  of  the  village  inn 
transfixed  to  the  spot  with  a  species  of  stupeSed 
dismay  at  this  sudden  departure. 

The  sbirri  rushed  out  just  in  time  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  forms  of  our  hero  and  his  steed  ere 
they  were  lost  to  view  in  a  turning  of  the  road. 

"  By  all  the  saints !"  ejaculated  one  of  the  offi- 
cers, "  there  is  something  wrong  in  this !  What 
did  he  sayP  why  did  he  vanish  so  abruptly  ?" 

"  He  said  nothing,"  answered  the  landlord,  to 
whom  these  rapid  questions  were  addressed.  "  In 
fact  he  only  spoke  one  word  during  the  few 
minutes  he  was  here;  and  that  was  juet  to  say 
.V«  when  I  asked  him  if  he  would  take  any  re- 
Ireshment." 

"And  he  did  not  wait  for  the  refreshment!" 
ejaculated  the  sbirro  who  had  before  spoken : 
'■  but  he  ran  off  like  a  felon !  How  old  did  you 
take  him  to  be,  master  landlord  ?  for  you  were 
nearest  to  him." 

"Twenty  or  so,  at  the  outside,"  was  the  re- 
sponse,—" quite   a   beardless  youth— very   hand- 

"  Twenty !  and  he  to  wear  the  uniform  of  a 
commandant !  This  must  be  looked  to  !  Ah ! 
and  have  we  not  heard  how  some  strange  freaks 
were  played  last  night  by  a  young  gentleman  and 
lady  who  were  being  taken  prisoners  to  Bagno— 
how  they  escaped  and  were  then  recaptured " 

"  Well,  but  I  happen  to  know  that  they  did 
reach  Bagno  after  all,"  said  another  of  the  sbirri : 
"  for  I  met  a  friend  of  mine  in  the  forenoon  to- 
day, when  I  was  riding  down  yonder  by  the  stone 
bridge— this  friend  belongs  to  Bagno " 

"Spare  us  a  long  tale!"  cried  the  first  speaker. 
"Wo  will  get  to  horse  and  pursue  the  young 
fellow  who  has  just  left  us  1  There  is  something 
wrong  in  the  matter,  I  am  confident!  But  if  not, 
no  harm  will  be  done." 

The  three  »birri  hastened  to  get  their  horses 
out  of  the  wretched  shed  which  served  as  an 
apology  for  a  stable ;  and  they  were  j  ust  on  the 
point  of  mounting  them,  when  they  heard  the 
sounds  of  other  steeds  advancing  at  a  furious 
gallop — and  in  a  very  few  moments  three  horse- 
men dashed  up  to  the  front  of  the  little  inn. 
These  new-comers  belonged  to  the  garrison  of 
Bagno :  tbey  were  in  pursuit  of  our  hero — and 
their  tale  was  soon  told.  Much  rejoiced  were 
they,  therefore,  to  learn  that  they  were  upon  the 
right  track :  they  left  their  own  steeds  at  the 
hostelry,  and  mounted  the  three  which  the  sbirri 
had  just  gotten  in  readiness,  but  which  they  now 
wilUngly  abandoned  to  the  service  of  the  soldiers 
from  Bagno. 

Meanwhile  Charles  De  Vere  was  speeding  on- 
ward at  a  rapid  rate, — blaming  himself  for  his 
folly  in  having  halted  in  the  hamlet,  and  deliberat- 
ing whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  turn  into 
iome  b;e-road,  or  else  take  meaiurei  to  piooure  a 
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change  of  apparel  with  the  least  possible  delay. 
But  if  he  were  to  diverge  from  the  main  route 
and  seek  a  bye-path,  he  might  lose  himself 
among  the  mountains ;  and  as  for  tarrying  any- 
where  on  the  highway  itself  to  procure  other  vest- 

.  ments,  this  seemed  to  be  out  of  the  question  after 

'  the  incident  which  had  just  occurred. 

[  "  For  suspicion  must  have  been  excited  by  my 
egregious  folly,"  thought  Charles;  "and pursuit  ia 

j  He  rode  onward  for  about  twenty  minutes 
without  drawing  bridle :   but  now  he  came  to  a 

I  hill  which  was  so  fearfully  steep  that  he  was  com- 

I  pelled  to  relax  the  pace  of  his  horse.  The  descent 
was  long  as  well  as  precipitous ;  and  Charles  had 
not  proceeded  half  way  down  the  decline,  when 
the  sounds  of  galloping  steeds  were  wafted  to  his 
ears.  They  came  from  behind.  Ah !  now  his 
worst  fears  were  confirmed — he  was  evidently 
pursued !  The  moon  was  shining  with  a  splen- 
dour that  made  all  things  visible :  our  hero  looked 
back— and  he  discerned  three  horsemen  on  the 
summit  of  the  eminence,  about  half  a  mile  be- 
hind. He  did  not  immediately  urge  on  his  own 
steed  again ;  but  he  watched  to  ascertain  whether  - 
the  pursuers  would  descend  the  hill  with  caution, 
or  whether  they  would  rush  wildly  down  it,  reck- 
less of  danger.  His  uncertainty  was  soon  cleared 
up:  he  perceived  that  they  were  adopting  the 
latter  course.  They  had  discerned  him — they 
were  coming  down  tho  precipitous  slope  at  a  mad 
headlong  pace  !  Charles  patted  his  horse's  neck ; 
and  in  another  instant  he  was  careering  down  the 
hill  as  swiftly  as  those  who  were  in  pursuit.  He 
reached  the  bottom  in  safety,  and  now  threw  a 
glance  over  his  shoulder.  Only  two  of  the  horse- 
men were  in  sight :  he  had  not  time  to  leave  his 
glances  lingering  up  the  broad  line  of  road  in 
order  to  descry  what  had  becooie  of  the  third; 
but  he  concluded  that  the  man's  horse  had  failed 
or  fallen  in  the  ardour  of  tho  chase. 

And  now  up  the  next  hill  dashed  our  hero  :  but 
the  sounds  of  pursuit  came  nearer  and  nearer  from 
behind- and  it  was  only  too  evident  that  the 
horsemen  were  gaining  upon  him.  He  plied  the 
whip  with  which  Ursula  had  fortunately  provided 
him  ere  he  left  Bagno  ;  and  the  mottled  steed  ap- 
peared to  comprehend  that  its  rider's  urgency  was 
great — for  it  put  forth  all  its  powers.  But  by 
this  time  twenty  miles  of  the  journey  had  been 
accomplished,  and  the  horse  began  to  show  signs 
of  distress.  Still  Charles  dared  not  spare  the 
poor  animal— for  his  pursuers  were  every  moment 
gaining  upon  him.  And  no  wonder  !  they  had 
recently  obtained  fresh  horses  ! 

The  summit  of  tho  hill  was  nearly  attained; 
and  our  hero's  keenly  attentive  ear  made  him 
aware  that  only  one  of  the  pursuers  was  close  be.  ' 
hind  him — but  he  knew  that  in  two  or  thres 
minutes  he  must  be  inevitably  overtaken.  Ha 
ventured  to  glance  behind  :  the  other  horseman 
was  still  halt- way  down  the  hill.  A  thought 
struck  Charles!     Tho  doath-strugglo  must  come 

j  sooner  or  later :  why  not  at  this  moment  when 
he  might  stand  a  chance  of  beating  his  enemies  in 
detail  ?  Ah !  but  he  had  no  weapon  :  for  when 
Signora  Belluno  provided  him  with  a  suit  of 
uniform,  she  had  not  thought  it  expedient,  or  else 
had  forgotten  to  give  him  either  aword  or  fire- 
arms.     His  only  resource  was  in  the  riding-whip, 
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which  was  howevor  but  a  poor  weapon  of  offence 
for  such  a  purpose  as  that  which  Charles  De  Vera 
Tras  now  rapidly  revolving  in  his  mind. 

"  Stop— or  I  fire !"  exclaimed  the  man  from 
behind :  for  be  was  now  near  enough  to  make  his 
voice  beard, 

Charles  at  once  reined  in  bis  steed — wheeled 
it  round  —  and  advanced  towards  bis  foremost 
pursuer,  but  without  speaking  a  word. 

*'  Ah,  well,  you  surrender  ?"  ejaculated  the  in- 
dividual i  "  and  that  is  the  wisest  course." 

"Surrender?  Never!"  exclaimed  Charles,  now 
urging  bis  steed  close  up  to  the  horseman,  who 
had  at  the  moment  halted ;  and  the  attack  was 
instantaneous. 

This  attack  was  made  by  our  hero,  who  seized 
the  soldier  with  his  right  hand,  and  with  bis  left 
made  a  snatch  at  one  of  the  pistols  in  the  man's 
bolsters.  But  both  horses  swerved  so  abruptly 
and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  assailant  and  the 
assailed  fell  to  the  ground.  Charles  bad  missed 
his  clutch  at  the  pistol :  but  he  was  however  up- 
permost as  he  and  his  foe  rolled  in  the  road. 
A  glance  showed  the  intrepid  youth  that  in  less 
than  a  minuto  the  second  horseman  would  be 
upon  the  spot:  in  fact  his  danger  was  immense! 
The  riding.wbip  had  fallen  from  under  bis  arm 
when  he  made  the  attack  upon  his  enemy  :  it  was 
now  within  bis  reach — in  an  instant  he  snatched 
it  up — and  he  dealt  the  prostrate  soldier  a  blow 
upon  the  forehead.  The  man  was  stunned.  Charles 
sprang  to  his  feet,  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 
he  was  armed  with  the  brace  of  pistols  belonging 
to  the  holsters  of  the  defeated  foeman's  saddle. 
Scarcely  was  this  done  when  the  next  horseman 
was  upon  the  spot — the  report  of  a  pistol  rang 
through  the  air— and  a  bullet  whistled  within  an 
inch  of  the  young  Englishman's  ear.  He  felt  that 
it  was  a  matter  of  life  or  death  for  himself — at  all 
events  of  liberty  or  captivity ;  and  he  hesitated 
not  to  fire  in  return.  AVith  a  loud  cry  the  man 
fell  from  his  steed,  which  had  reared  high  up  at 
the  very  instant  that  the  two  shots  thus  rattled 
close  upon  one  another;  and  Charles  was  in  a 
moment  upon  his  second  enemy  whom  be  bad 
prostrated.  The  wretch  was  groaning  with  pain : 
his  right  arm  was  broken  by  the  pistol  bullet — 
and  his  horse  had  just  trampled  on  one  of  bis  legs. 
Our  hero  felt  deeply  for  the  unfortunate  being ; 
but  be  dared  not  tarry  any  longer  on  the  spot — 
for  the  remaining  horseman  was  now  descried 
galloping  up  the  bill,  and  Charles  knew  nut  how 
the  chances  of  a  third  conflict  might  tell  against 
himself.  Besides,  every  instant  was  precious ;  for 
the  sounds  of  firing  might  bring  other  scouring 
parties  of  tbirri  to  the  spot,  if  any  should  happen 
to  be  within  hearing. 

Having  every  reason  to  suppose  from  the  cir- 
oamstances  of  the  recent  chase,  that  the  steed 
which  the  foremost  horseman  had  ridden  was 
fresher,  if  not  naturally  swifter,  than  his  own— or 
rather  than  the  one  which  he  had  borrowed  from 
the  Governor  of  Bagno, — Charles  mounted  that 
which  was  best  calculated  to  ensure  his  escape. 
Another  moment  and  he  was  clattering  away  from 
the  scene  of  the  conflict.  Ten  minutes  elapsed — 
no  sounds  ot  pursuit  came  from  behind :  he  bad 
either  outstripped  the  third  horseman— or  else 
this  individual  bad  tarried  upon  the  spot  to 
bis  injured   comrades.     But  Charles 


saw  the  absolute  necessity  of  quitting  the  maia 
road,  no  matter  at  what  risk  of  temporarily  losing 
himself  amongst  the  Apennine  mountains.  Tha 
alarm  would  be  carried  along  this  road  with  a 
rapidity  which  he  could  only  hope  to  outstrip  by 
the  aid  of  fresh  horses ;  and  he  bad  discovered 
that  the  uniform  which  be  had  at  first  thought 
would  prove  advantageous,  bad  helped,  with  other 
circumstances,  to  produce  an  opposite  effect. 

He  soon  reached  a  spot  whence  a  couple  of  bye- 
roads  branched  off,  one  to  the  right  and  one  to  the 
left.  With  only  a  moment's  deliberation  he  took 
the  one  to  the  right;  and  in  about  ten  minutes  he 
found  himself  at  the  entrance  of  a  wood.  The 
lane  however  ran  through  it ;  and  for  about  balf- 
an.hour  Charles  pursued  his  way  in  almost  com- 
plete darkness.  On  emerging  from  the  opposite 
extremity  of  the  grove,  our  hero  found  himself  on 
the  brow  of  a  hill  commanding  a  view  of  a 
valley  dotted  with  groves  and  irrigated  with  nu- 
merous streams.  At  about  the  distance  of  a  mile 
Charles  discerned  the  glittering  vane  of  a  village 
church,  and  a  group  of  white  buildings  amongst 
the  trees.  A  little  nearer  he  could  distinguish  a 
large  water-mill ;  and  as  be  rode  down  into  the 
valley,  the  din  of  the  cascade  which  flowed  from 
the  mill.stream  reached  his  ears.  The  path  which 
be  was  pursuing  led  to  the  left ;  and  in  that  direc- 
tion he  discerned  no  habitation  whatsoever.  In  a 
few  minutes  he  entered  another  little  grove  ;  and 
as  be  emerged  from  it,  be  suddenly  came  upon  a 
large  party  of  gipsies  encamped  by  the  side  of  a 
stream.  No  less  than  three  fires  were  blazing; 
and  close  by  one  of  them  our  hero  at  once  descried 
four  or  five  abirri  warming  themselves.  A  glance 
swept  around,  showed  Charles  that  their  horses 
were  grazing  at  a  distance  of  some  twenty  ot 
thirty  yards.  His  first  impulse  was  to  dash  on- 
ward with  all  possible  swiftness  ;  but  a  second 
thought  convinced  him  of  the  impropriety  of 
taking  a  step  which  would  inevitably  engender 
suspicion — whereas  he  might  possibly  pass  without 
otherwise  exciting  it. 

"An  officer,  by  the  saints!"  ejaculated  one  of 
the  $birri. 

"  A  commandant !"  cried  another  :  and  then, 
this  one,  rushing  forward,  made  the  proper  mili- 
tary salute,  exclaiming,  "  Will  not  your  Excel- 
lency  stop  here  for  a  few  minutes  f  There  is  a 
fire- and  there  are  provisions !" 

"  No — I  have  not  time,"  responded  our  hero, 
exerting  himself  to  speak  the  words  in  Italian 
with  the  least  possible  accent  indicative  of  the 
foreigner,  "  But  here  is  something  for  yourself 
and  your  comrades -" 

"Ah  !"  exclaimed  the  sbirro,  who  by  this  time 
had  approached  within  a  few  yards  of  the  spot 
where  our  hero  had  reined  in  his  steed  j  and  then 
like  a  tiger  springing  upon  bis  prey,  the  official 
darted  at  Charles  De  Vere  to  tear  him  down  from 
bis  horse. 

This  was  one  of  the  party  who  had  pursued  our 
hero  from  the  village  inn  during  the  preceding 
night,  and  who  bad  secured  him  after  he  had 
leapt  forth  from  the  chaise  in  which  ho  had  re- 
joined Ciprina — or  rather,  wo  should  say,  Floribel 
Lister.  The  recognition  was  now  mutual  :  th« 
$birro  bad  detected  Charles  through  the  guise  of 
the  commandant's  uniform — while  on  the  other 
hand  our  hero  had  all  in  a  moment  recollected  the 
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fellow's  countenance  when  that  ejaculation  burst 
for»h  from  his  lips. 

But  as  the  thirro  flew  at  the  young  English- 
man to  tear  him  down  from  his  steed,  the  intrepid 
Charles  dealt  his  assailant  a  tremendous  blow  with 
the  butt-end  of  a  pistol :  the  fellow  reeled  back— 
and  away  sped  our  hero  as  if  borne  on  the  wings 
of  a  whirlwind. 

"To  horse !"  shouted  the  official,  the  moment  he 
recovered  sufficiently  from  the  blow  to  give  the 
cry. 

His  companion  shirrit  who  had  seen  the  en- 
counter and  the  repulse  which  their  comrade  ex- 
perienced, required  notbiug  more  to  make  them 
aware  that  something  was  wrong  :  they  sprang  to- 
wards their  steeds,  and  in  a  few  moments  Charles 
was  again  the  object  of  ao  exciting  chase. 

The  horse  which  he  bestrode  tore  along;  the 
ground:  but  the  sounds  of  the  pursuing  animals 
were  soon  wafted  to  his  ears.  At  a  little  distance 
ahead  there  was  another  wood ;  and  our  hero  was 
resolved  to  make  for  it  as  the  only  means  of  es- 
caping from  the  enemy.  The  beaten  path  did  not 
lead  to  the  wood :  it  descended  farther  into  the 
vale.  Charles  leapt  a  wide  brook,  and  galloped 
across  a  level  ground  towards  the  wood.  Just  as 
he  entered  it,  he  looked  back,  and  saw  his  pur- 
suers were  urging  their  own  animals  across  the 
stream.  He  rode  forward  into  the  wood  for  about 
five  minutes— then  struck  oS  abruptly  to  the  right 
—  and  then  after  a  short  interval  as  abruptly  to 
the  right  again  ;  so  that  he  emerged  from  the 
wood  on  the  very  same  side  by  which  he  had  en. 
tered  it,  though  at  a  point  much  lower  down.  He 
could  see  nothing  of  his  pursuers ;  he  hoped  that 
he  had  baffled  them,  and  that  they  had  either 
ridden  straight  through  the  wood,  or  else  were 
(till  beating  about  in  its  mazes.  Betracing  bis 
way  across  the  level  ground,  he  again  made  his 
horse  leap  the  stream  ;  and  once  more  within  the 
beaten  road,  he  pursued  bis  course  in  the  direction 
of  the  water.mill  and  of  the  village  to  which  we 
ere  now  alluded.  In  about  a  quarter  of  a  hour  he 
left  the  water.mill  behind  him  on  the  left  hand; 
•od  be  was  looking  around  to  ascertain  whether 
there  were  any  indications  of  pursuit,  when  his 
eyes  settled  upon  a  lonely  habitation,  but  which 
had  a  most  picturesque  appearance.  It  was  a 
white  house  built  very  much  in  the  style  of  one  of 
those  beautiful  little  villas  in  the  Yale  of  Arno ; 
and  vines  were  festooning  over  its  portico.  It 
stood  in  the  midst  of  a  garden  protected  only  by  a 
low  fence ;  and  the  grounds  were  tastefully  laid 
out.  Our  hero  could  discern  the  immense  bunches 
of  purple  grapes  which  appeared  amongst  the 
leaves  that  had  as  yet  scarcely  caught  autumn's 
embrowning  tint,  although  it  was  the  commence- 
ment of  the  month  of  November  of  which  we  are 
writing.  A  light  was  shining  through  the  case- 
ments of  a  room  on  the  ground  floor ;  and  over 
those  long  windows  reaching  to  the  ground,  the 
crimson  curtains  were  drawn.  Even  through  these 
curtains  Charles  could  distinguish  the  reflection 
of  a  cheerful  fire  playing  upon  them ;  and  it  was 
with  something  like  a  sigh  of  envy  that  he  thought 
of  the  happiness  that  might  possibly  be  enjoyed 
by  the  inmates  there,  seated  at  a  comfortable 
hearth,  in  a  warm  room,  and  with  a  good  supper 
upon  the  table. 

Charles  reined  in  his  iteed  as  he  contemplated 


that  picturesque  little  villa,  and  suffered  bis  ima- 
gination to  depict  a  scene  of  comfort  within  the 
room  whence  the  roseate  light  streamed  forth.  Ah ! 
if  he  dared  call  there  and  ask  for  refreshment  for 
himself  and  his  steed,  as  well  as  for  a  change  of 
apparel  to  enable  him  to  pursue  his  way  without 
molestation  on  the  part  of  the  shirri  who  patrolled 
those  mountainous  districts  !  Bat  no  !— how  could 
he  possibly  tell  who  might  live  there  ?  He  was 
just  on  the  point  of  moving  away  from  the  spot, 
when  one  of  the  crimson  draperies  was  put  aside— > 
the  casement  opened— and  a  lady  came  forth.  It 
however  struck  Charles  at  the  instant  that  her 
only  object  was  to  breathe  the  fresh  air  or  enjoy 
the  beauty  of  the  night ;  for  she  stopped  short  on 
beholding  a  horseman  in  uniform  standing  close 
by  the  fence  and  gazing  so  intently  upon  the  habi- 
tation. The  moonbeams  fell  fully  upon  her ;  and 
Charles  at  once  discerned  that  the  light  evening 
dress  that  she  wore  contrasted  with  the  duskiness 
of  her  complexion.  He  was  likewise  struck  hj 
the  admirable  symmetry  of  this  lady's  figure.  She 
was  tall— her  neck  was  long  and  arching— and  the 
head  was  well  poised  upon  it.  Masses  of  coal- 
black  hair  rolled  in  heavy  trescss  upon  the  finely 
sloping  shoulders  and  the  superb  bust.  And  then 
too,  a  magnificent  pair  of  eyes  flung  their  bright 
glances  upon  our  hero; — and  thus  within  the  spaco 
of  a  very  few  moments  he  became  aware  that  ha 
was  in  the  presence  of  a  dark-complexioned  young 
lady  of  a  most  ravishing  beauty. 

She  had  stopped  short,  we  have  said,  on  behold- 
ing a  horseman  posted  close  by  the  fence,  and 
whom  she  naturally  at  the  first  glance  took  to  be 
an  officer  of  justice.  But  her  hesitation  speedily 
vanished;  and  advancing  towards  our  hero,  she 
asked  in  a  voice  the  richness  of  which  seemed  full 
of  a  golden  harmony,  "  Did  you  wish  to  make  any 
inquiry  at  this  house,  signor  ?" 

She  spoke  in  Italian — but  with  the  accent  and 
manner  of  one  who  evidently  understood  the  lan- 
guage indiiferently,  though  the  voice  itself  was  so 
surpassingly  melodious. 

If  I  mistake  not,"  replied  Charles,  answering 
her  in  the  same  language,  "  you  are  not  Italian, 
signora  ?" 

"  No,"  she  responded,  a  smile  parting  her  beau- 
tiful red  lips  and  revealing  the  two  rows  of  ivory 
teeth.  "  Neither  methinka  are  you— although  you 
ought  to  be :"  and  the  large  black  eyes  swept  their 
glances  over  the  military  uniform  which  our  hero 
wore.     "  Are  you  French  ?" 

No.  I  am  English  :" — and  now  Charles  spoke 
in  his  own  native  tongue  ;  for  he  had  become  im- 
pressed with  the  conviction  that  the  lady  moat 
belong  to  one  of  the  West  India  islands. 

Ah !"  she  exclaimed,  now  also  speaking  in 
English  :  "  you  are  a  Briton  and  clad  in  that 
apparel  F" 

For  God's  sake  assist  me  !"  said  Charles  :  "it 

disguise  !  I  have  escaped  from  a  fortress— 
the  police  are  looking  for  me — but  I  swear  to  yott 
that  I  have  done  no  harm !" 

The  quadroon — for  such  she  evidently  was  by 
the  dusky  tint  of  her  complexion — fixed  her  large 
dark  eyes  upon  our  hero  for  a  few  moments  as  ha 
prang  down  from  his  saddle  :  she  seemed  to  ba 
fathoming  the  purposes  of  his  soul,  to  ascertaia 
whether  he  had  spoken  truly  and  thai  he  was  na 
dishonourable  character :— and  then,  as  her  haud- 
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some  counteoance  became  all  in  a  momeot  illu- 
minated with  confidence,  eho  cried,  "Ob,  yes!  I 
believe  you  !— it  ia  impossible  that  such  as  you 
could  bo  criminal !" 

'•  Thanks,  lady,  whoever  you  aro  ! — a  thousand 
thanks  for  those  generous  words  !"  and  Charles 
spoke  with  a  gushing  enthusiasm  ;  for  he  was  in- 
deed in  the  position  of  one  to  whom  an  act  of 
friendship  hart  become  of  moat  vital  importance. 

"Hasten!"  said  the  quadroon,  —  "hasten  to 
bring  your  horse  hither !"— and  she  was  tripping 
towards  a  gate  at  the  extremity  of  the  fence, 
when  Charles,  suddenly  inspired  with  a  chivalrous 
thought,  ejaculated,  "  Ah  !  but  if  I  should  com- 
promise you  ?— if  this  place  should  be  searched  ? 
Perhaps  you  may  be  living  alone " 

"  Now  I  know  that  you  are  an  honourable 
young  man  !"  esclaimed  the  quadroon, — "  even 
if  1  bad  before  the  slightest;  doubt  upon  the  sub- 
ject !  Tou  are  generous — and  generosity  is  good- 
ness !  No— I  do  not  live  alone.  I  am  married 
my  husband  ia  hero " 

"  And  you  are  taking  all  this  responsibility 
upon  yourself  ?"  cried  Charles. 

"  Ob,  yes !"  rejoined  the  handsome  creature  ; 
and  it  struck  our  hero  for  a  moment  that  a  smile 
of  pity  or  contempt  passed  over  her  moist  red  lips. 
**  Come !  come  !  or  you  will  perhaps  bo  pursued 
and  captured  !  As  for  searching  this  house,  let 
anybody  dare  attempt  it — and  never  trust  me  if 
we  do  not  give  our  enemies  a  warm  reception  1 
But  hero  are  the  stablea." 

Charles  De  Vere  had  flung  a  look  of  gratitude 
upon  the  quadroon  for  the  assurance  she  had  given 
him  that  she  took  upon  herself  the  responsibility 
of  the  present  proceeding  — thereby  meaning,  as 
he  supposed,  that  she  would  answer  for  the  con- 
currence of  her  husband:  and  now  it  was  a  look 
of  wouder  and  admiration  which  he  threw  upon 
her,  as  she  seemed  to  display  the  courage  of  a 
heroine  and  talk  of  resisting  an  assailing  foe.  The 
Btablcs  were  reached ;  and  Charles  found  three 
beautiful  horses  in  the  stalls,  one  of  which  was 
evidently  meant  for  the  use  of  the  lady  herself. 
With  the  utmost  readiness  she  had  taken  a  lan- 
tern from  the  shelf  and  lighted  it,— but  at  the 
same  time  summoning  a  domestic  by  the  unmis- 
takable English  name  of  John. 

"  Tho  groom  has  rstir»d  to  rest  some  while," 
said  the  lady  to  our  hero ;  "  for  it  is  eleven 
o'clock,"  she  added,  glancing  at  a  beautiful  little 
watch  attached  to  a  superb  gold  chain  that  fes- 
tooned over  her  bosom. 

"  Yes,  ma'am !  Coming,  ma'am  !"  exclaimed 
s  somewhat  gruff  voice  from  a  loft  which  was 
reached  by  a  ladder  from  the  horness-room  ad- 
joining the  stable.  "  Is  anything  the  matter, 
ma'am  ?  Them  alarms  again — or  them  freaks  and 
disturbances " 

"  Hush,  John  !"  cried  the  quadroon  somewhat 
eternly  ;  "and  make  haste  to  come  down  and  put 
up  the  horse  of  a  gentleman — an  English  gentle- 
man— a  friend  of  our's— who  has  just  arrived." 

In  a  very  few  moments  the  groom  made  his 
appearance,  half  dressed,  and  at  iirst  with  a  very 
sleepy  look  :  but  he  quickly  opened  hia  eyes  as 
wide  as  ever  in  his  life  they  were  opened,  on  be- 
holding an  individual  in  the  uniform  of  a  police- 
otScer. 

"  Ab,  ma'am  I  to  they've  come   at  last— have 


theyP"  exclaimed  the  groom  in  a  woebegone  voice. 
"I  always  thought  it  would  end  in  this!  I  knowed 
it !     That  last  night's  business " 

"  Silence,  sirrah  !  silence  !"  interrupted  the 
quadroon  in  a  peremptory  manner,  and  her  bril- 
liant  black  eyes  darted  forth  shafts  of  angry  light- 
ning :  but  instantaneously  regoining  her  self-pos- 
session, she  said  mildly,  and  even  with  kindness, 
"  You  are  foolish,  John,  to  give  way  to  these  idle 
fears  aud  speak  thus  unguardedly :  you  might  lead 
persons  to  entertain  singular  ideas  concerning  us — 
as  if  we  really  stood  in  terror  of  the  police-autho- 
rities !" 

Charles  He  Tere  could  not  help  thinking  there 
was  something  very  strange  in  the  remarks  made 
by  the  man  and  the  observations  which  they  bad 
now  elicited  on  the  part  of  tho  quadroon  herself: 
but  when  he  again  flung  a  look  upon  her  counte- 
nance, be  could  not  for  another  instant  suppose 
there  was  anything  wrong  with  regard  to  her.  As 
for  the  groom,  we  should  observe  that  he  was  an 
elderly  man,  short  and  thick-set,  and  with  a  comical 
expression  of  countenance,  which  however  denoted 
good-nature  of  disposition  as  well  as  simplicity  of 
mind. 

"  Do  not  ask  any  questions,  John,"  resumed  the 
dusky  complexioned  lady  ;  "  but  see  tba^  you 
follow  my  commands  to  tho  very  letter.  Carry 
this  military  saddle  up  into  your  own  room.  Yes 
— and  tho  bridle  likewise.  Let  no  one  penetrate 
thither,  at  your  peril !  Cover  up  this  horse  with 
tho  cloths  :  and  if  any  one  should  by  chance  eater 
the  stable,  fell  him  to  the  ground  if  bo  should 
stretch  forth  a  hand  to  lift  the  cloths  and  exa- 
mine the  horse  !  In  conclusion,  keep  a  still  tongue 
in  your  head." 

The  groom— who  had  been  dividing  his  looks 
between  his  mistress  and  our  hero,  gazing  with 
profound  respect  upon  the  former  and  with  no 
small  degree  of  curiosity  on  the  latter— signiBod 
by  a  low  bow  and  a  few  words  that  the  instructions 
he  had  just  received  should  be  faithfully  adhered 
to. 

"  Follow  me,  sir,"  said  the  quadroon,  now  turn- 
ing to  De  Vere.  "  It  would  be  as  well  for  you 
not  to  show  yourself  in  front  of  the  house." 

Thus  speaking,  she  opened  a  door  leading  out 
of  the  harness-room,  and  conducted  our  hero  into 
a  back-yard- and  thence  into  the  house  itself.  She 
led  the  way  into  that  very  room  on  the  ground- 
floor  where  he  bad  seen  the  light  burning,  and 
from  one  of  the  casements  of  which  his  beautiful 
hostess  had  first  emerged.  She  now  hastily  pro- 
ceeded to  close  that  casement ;  and  approaching 
Charles,  she  said,  "  If  you  wish  to  have  an  imme- 
diate change  of  apparel,  you  shall  be  provided  with 
it  :  but  if  you  mean  soon  to  retire  to  rest,  it  will 
perhaps  be  needless." 

"It  is  needless  for  to-night,"  responded  Charles. 
"  But,  Ob,  Madam  !  how  can  I  express  my  grati- 
tude  " 

"  Enough !"  interrupted  tho  quadroon,  laying 
her  fioger  upon  her  lip  :  "  I  have  aa  yet  done 
nothing  for  you  :  I  see  that  you  requite  the  ad- 
vantage of  friendly   oflicos— and   these   you  shall 

assuredly  receive  at  my 1  mean  at  our  handa. 

Wait !  you  aro  hungry  !  The  servants  have  re- 
tired to  rest— but  I  will  seo  what  the  larder  can  do 

Charles  was  again  about  tu  express  bis  tear  that 
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he  was  giving  a  great  deal  of  trouble  :  but  the 
quadroon  lady  paused  not  to  listen,  and  hastened 
from  the  apartment.  Our  hero  warmed  himself 
by  the  cheerful  fire ;  and  he  mentally  ejaculated, 
"  How  singular,  that  scarcely  five  minutes  have 
elapsed  since  I  longed  to  find  myself  in  this  com- 
fortable room— and  here  I  am  !  But  who  is  this 
lady  ?  Why  do  I  not  see  her  husband  ?— why  did 
she  make  no  apology  for  my  not  finding  him  here 
when  she  conducted  me  into  this  room? — and 
what  meant  those  singular  observations  on  the 
part  of  the  groom  in  the  stables  ?  Ah  !  and  how  is 
it  that  she  is  so  ready  to  play  the  heroine  and  de- 
fend the  house  against  any  attack  that  may  be 
made  upon  it  ?  Good  heavens !  can  it  be  possible 
that  she  really  has  any  fear  of  a  visit  from  the 
police  ?" 

Charles  then  remembered  how  she  had  come 
forth  from  the  room  when  he  had  stopped  at  the 
fence ;  and  he  went  on  to  ask  himself,  "  Was  it 
not  to  breathe  the  fresh  air,  nor  to  gaze  upon  the 
bor.uty  of  the  heavens  ?  but  was  it  because  she  had 
peeped  forth,  and  descrying  the  uniform  of  the 
law's  officers,  was  alarmed— and  then  mustering 
up  all  her  courage,  she  came  forward  to  address 
me  ?  Can  it  be  possible  sbo  has  a  guilty  con- 
science ?" 

Charles  De  Tore  knew  that  many  parts  of  the 
Apennines  were  infested  with  banditti,  and  that  it 
was  no  uncommon  thing  for  families  seemingly 
respectable  to  bo  in  league  with  those  wretches 
for  the  more  effective  plundering  of  unwary  or 
confiding  travellers.  Had  he  fallen  into  such  a 
snare  ?  For  an  iastant  he  dreaded  lest  there 
might  be  something  only  too  truthful  in  the  idea  : 
but  the  next  instant  ho  dismissed  it  from  his  mind, 
—at  the  same  time  feeling  his  countenance  be- 
come crimson  with  shame  as  he  mentally  cried, 
"  The  bare  suspicion  is  a  flagrant  insult  and  dia- 
bolical outrage  towards  one  who  has  treated  me 
with  the  most  hospitable  kindness  !" 

The  door  now  opened,  and  the  quadroon  reap- 
peared. She  bore  a  large  tray,  piled  up  with  such 
a  quantity  and  variety  of  provisions  as  to  prove 
that  the  larder  was  indeed  most  copiously  as  well 
as  luxuriously  furnished.  De  Vcre  sprang  forward 
to  receive  the  tray  from  her  hands  :  but  she  said, 
with  a  most  amiable  smile,  "  Oh,  it  is  not  too 
heavy !  I  can  assure  you  I  am  neither  very 
weak  nor  very  fastidious.  Pray  be  seated  !  I 
have  supped^-or  I  would  keep  you  company.  Ah ! 
you  shall  have  wine  !" 

Again  she  glided  from  the  room  ;  and  in  a  few 
minutes  returned,  carrying  a  basket  filled  with 
bottles,  each  containing  a  different  sort  of  wino. 
Charles  was  astonished  and  bewildered  by  this 
profusion:  he  was  again  confounding  himself  with 
mingled  apologies  and  thanks  —  but  the  quadroon 
begged  him  to  be  seated  and  to  do  justice  to  the 
repast  which  (us  sho  expressed  herselt)  she  was 
only  too  happy  to  be  enabled  to  place  before  him. 
Then  she  began  drawin'g  cork  after  cork,  notwith- 
atanding  that  Charles  assured  her  he  never  in- 
dulged copiously  in  wine,  and  that  at  all  events 
one  species  would  be  sufficient  for  him.  But  she 
exclaimed,  as  if  in  the  most  ingenuous  manner  in 
the  w*ld,  "  Oh,  we  are  accustomed  to  draw  quan- 
tities of  corks  beneath  this  loof !" 

"  Ah,  then,  you  see  a  gi«at  deal  of  company  ?" 
said  out  beio. 


"  We  never  see  any  one,*'  replied  the  quadroon  : 
"  and  therefore,  apart  from  the  pleasure  that  I 
have  in  rendering  a  service  to  an  English  gentle- 
man, your  visit  is  a  perfect  godsend.  But  Ah  I 
yot^  have  no  fruit ! — and  we  bavo  a  delicious 
fruitage  close  at  hand  !" 

The  handsome  quadroon  glided  across  the  apart- 
ment, opened  the  casement  again,  and  passed  forth 
into  the  front  garden. 

"They  drink  quantities  of  wine  beneath  this 
roof,"  said  Charles  to  himself;  "  and  yet  they  see  no 
I  company  !  Here  too  is  a  supper  which  seems  to  bo 
the  remnant  of  a  dinner  prepared  for  a  dozen 
people.     It  is  unaccountable !" 

Again  did  t'oe  mystery  and  bewilderment  of  his 
thoughts  produce  an  unpleasant  effect  on  his 
mind :  but  again  did  he  succeed  in  repelling  tho 
suspicion  which  had  Kfted  its  reptile.head  in  his 
heart.  The  quadroon  reappeared,  closing  tho 
casement  behind  her,  and  carrying  two  enormous 
bunches  of  the  most  splendid  grapes  in  some  leaves 
which  served  as  it  were  for  a  basket  in  the  united 
hollows  of  her  two  exquisitely-shaped  hands. 

"  Ob,  madam  !"  exclaimed  Charles,  "  I  really 
must  once  more  entreat  you  to  pardon  me  for  all 
the  trouble " 

"  Trouble  ?"  ejaculated  tho  quadroon :  "  I  do 
again  beseech  that  you  will  not  mention  it !  And 
now,  if  you  will  excuse  me  for  a  little  while,  I  nill 
just  see  that  there  is  a  chamber  properly  arranged 
for  your  reception.  I  have  already  called  up  a 
j  maid-servant  for  the  purpose." 

"  Oh,  I  can  repose  myself  anywhere !"  cjacu- 
j  lated  our  hero;    "I  can    stretch    myself  upon   a 

\  "And  what  is  the  necessity  of  putting  yourself 
\  to  any  inconvenience,"  asked  the  quadroon,  with  a 
suiile,  "  when  you  put  me  to  none  ?  I  have  half- 
.  a-dozen  bed-chambers  at  my  disposal,  and  there- 
fore can  assuredly  spare  you  one." 
j  With  these  words  the  quadroon  again  tripped 
forth  from  the  apartment,  leaving  our  hero  with 
I  the  exquisite  cold  collation,  the  half-dozen  different 
[  kinds  of  delicious  wines,  and  the  luscious  fruitage 
from  the  vine  that  festooned  over  the  portico. 

"  This  is  the  most  admirable  and  generous  hos- 
pitality!" thought  Charles:  and  then  he  found 
himself  mentally  adding,  "  provided  tbeco  be  no 
sinister  aim  or  ulterior  intent!"— but  literally 
stamping  his  foot  with  anger,  and  feeling  his 
cheeks  glow  with  shame,  he  cried,  "  Let  me  put 
away  these  suspicions  which  are  even  moro  do- 
grading  to  myself  than  dishonouring  for  her  !" 
j  Tho  quadroon  returned  to  the  apartment :  and 
'  sho  said  with  a  most  amiable  courtesy,  "Your 
chamber  ia  prepared.     Not  that  I  wish  to  hurry 

you ' 

1      "  I   am  ready,   madam,"   responded  our  beroi 
I  "  for  I  now  feel  overwhelmed  with  fatigue." 
I      "Come  then,"  sho  said,  taking  up  a  wax-lighti 
j  and  she  escorted  him  from  the  apartment. 

Wo  should  have  observed  that  tho  room  waa 
I  elegantly  furnished.  Charles  was  led  through  a  haU 
most  tastefully  fitted  up  ;  and  the  staircase  which 
he  now  ascended  had  a  richly  sculptured  balustrade, 
and  was  handsomely  carpeted.  'Xhe  landing  showed 
'  BOLoo  eight  or  ten  doors  communicating  with 
different  apartments :  and  the  house  thus  proved 
to  be  much  larger  when  seen  inside  than  it  ap- 
!  pearcd   when   viewed  externallf.     One  of  those 
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doors  stood  open;  and  at  the  threshold  the 
quadrooa  stopped  short.  Froffering  her  hand  to 
our  hero,  she  said,  "  I  again  bid  you  welcome  to 
this  bouse.     And  now  good  night." 

He  pressed  that  band  with  grateful  warmth- 
took  the  wax-candle— and  passed  into  the  chamber 
which  was  provided  for  him. 


CHAPTER  XTIII. 

CH1BLE3  AND  THE  IJUADEOOB. 

Chables  closed  the  door,  and  found  himself  in  a 
email  but  elegantly  furnished  room,  the  window 
of  which  looked  upon  the  garden  at  the  back  of 
the  house — a  fact  which  he  ascertained  on  peeping 
forth  from  behind  the  curtain,  not  with  any  senti- 
ment of  impertinent  curiosity,  but  simply  to  as- 
«ure  himself  that  the  premises  were  not  watched 
by  any  suspicious- looking  individuals.  A  side 
door  opened  into  a  neatly  appointed  little  dressing- 
room  ;  and  on  a  chest  of  drawers  Charles  beheld 
certain  articles  which  he  could  not  help  thinking 
must  be  intended  for  his  own  use.  Clean  linen,  a 
complete  suit  of  clothes,  a  hat— in  short,  every- 
thing befitting  the  wardrobe  of  a  young  gentle- 
man, was  to  be  found  there.  No  doubt  existed 
in  the  youth's  mind  that  the  quadroon's  kind  con- 
eideratiou  had  already  extended  to  the  morrow; 
and  with  much  emotion  he  murmured  to  himself, 
"  Ah  !  my  dear  mother — and  you,  likewise,  my  be- 
loved Agnes!— Oh!  how  rejoiced  should  I  be  to 
afford  you  some  day  an  opportunity  of  thanking 
this  generous -hearted  lady  here  for  her  noble  con- 
duct towards  me !" 

As  our  hero  surveyed  the  garments  one  after 
another,  he  saw  that  they  were  of  English  make, 
and  the  name  of  an  English  manufacturer  was 
likewise  at  the  bottom  of  the  hat.  Charles  was 
enabled  to  assure  himself  at  a  glance  that  the 
clothes  would  fit  him  ;  and  he  tried  on  the  hat, 
which  exactly  suited  the  size  of  his  head. 

"  These,  then,  must  belong  to  this  beautiful 
lady's  husband,"  thought  Charles  to  himself. 
"  Doubtless  I  shall  see  him  to-morrow?  Perhaps 
he  had  already  retired  to  rest  p — or  perhaps  he 
may  be  absent  ?  However,  I  long  to  make  his 
acquaintance  ;  for  it  is  impossible  that  he  can  be 
otherwise  than  hospitable  and  generous  as  his 
wife  : — or  else  she  would  not  dare  do  so  much  as 
she  has  done  for  me." 

Issuing  from  the  dressing-room,  Charles  Da  Vere 
proceeded  to  examine  bis  bed-chamber  with  more 
attention  than  he  bad  at  first  bestowed  upon  it. 
There  were  two  pictures  in  the  room,  which  struck 
him  at  a  distance  to  be  lithographic  prints— but 
which  be  perceived  on  a  closer  inspection  to  be 
crayon  drawings.  Both  were  evidently  likenesses 
of  the  quadroon  ;  and  they  both  represented  her 
with  a  tolerable  degree  of  fidelity — though  it  was 
impossible  to  enhance  on  paper  or  on  canvass,  on 
ivory  or  on  steel — with  brush,  with  pencil,  or  with 
engraving  needle — the  charms  which  were  natu- 
rally her  owB.  One  druwiug  was  a  bust-likeness 
— the  other  was  a  full  length  one.  Of  the  former 
nothing  more  need  here  be  said;  but  relative  to 
the  latter  a  few  details  may  be  added.  The 
quadroon  waa  represented  in  her  own  native  West 
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Indian  clime, — which  was  evidenced  by  the  foliage 
wherewith  she  was  surrounded.  She  had  on  a 
large  sun-hat  :  she  was  loosely  clad  in  a  light 
drapery— a  species  of  deshalilUe,  or  morning- 
wrapper,  fastened  at  the  throat  by  a  neat  pint 
ribbon,  and  gathered  in  at  the  waist  by  a  species 
of  shawl-kerchief  tied  loosely  around  her  form. 
The  luxuriant  masses  of  her  coal-black  hair  floated 
over  her  shoulders  ;  and  she  carried  a  large  basket 
Tall  of  the  fruits  of  the  tropics.  There  was  an 
ease  and  grace  about  the  entire  figure  which  not 
merely  showed  that  the  picture  had  been  drawn 
by  a  skilful  hand,  but  likewise  that  the  mingled 
litheness,  voluptuoifcness,  and  elegance  of  the  qua- 
droon's form  had  been  fully  appreciated  by  the 
artist.  Indeed,  Charles  had  not  gazed  upon  it 
many  moments  ere  he  thought  to  himself,  "  That 
must  be  exactly  as  she  looked  in  her  own  native 
clime !" 

The  two  pictures,  though  representing  the  same 
person,  yet  afforded  a  strong  contrast.  The  first- 
mentioned  one— namely,  the  bust— evidently  de- 
picted the  quadroon  in  a  European  costume,  just 
as  she  might  have  appeared  as  the  star  of  a  ball- 
room ;  while  the  other  picture  represented  her  in 
all  the  abandonment,  bo  to  speak,  of  a  delicioua 
freedom  in  her  own  native  tropical  clime.  Ths 
former  showed  her  trammelled  as  it  were  with 
formalities,  as  her  very  person  seemed  constrained 
and  shackled  by  the  jewels  that  embellished  it; 
while  the  latter  depicted  her  in  the  enjoyment  of 
all  the  unrestrained  ease  of  a  West  Indian  life. 
In  the  former  picture  the  beautiful  quadroon  ap- 
peared to  be  the  Child  of  Fashion :  in  the  latter 
she  seemed  to  be  the  Child  of  Nature. 

Charles  De  Vere  contemplated  these  two  pic- 
tures for  several  minutes,  revolving  those  contrasts 
in  his  mind,  —  wondering  who  the  beautiful 
quadroon  could  be,  and  whether  her  husband  was 
also  a  West  Indian,  or  an  Englishman- and  how 
it  happened  that  they  were  settled  in  this  secluded 
valley  of  the  Apennines  P  And  then  the  singular 
observations  made  by  John  the  groom  recurred  to 
our  hero's  mind  :  but  he  strove  with  all  his  power 
to  repel  the  suspicion  that  vjonld  persist  in  every 
now  and  then  thrusting  up  its  head  like  a  reptile 
from  its  coils.  And  in  order  to  divert  his  thoughts 
into  another  channel,  Charles  began  to  lay  aside 
his  military  uniform  and  to  prepare  for  seeking 
bis  couch.  He  was  in  the  midst  of  this  occupa- 
tion when  all  of  a  sudden  be  beard  a  door  open 
and  then  close  with  violence.  This  door  was  on 
the  same  landing  with  our  hero's  own  chamber  ; 
and  with  such  force  was  it  closed  again,  that  the 
whole  house  shook.  Our  hero  was  naturally 
startled :  he  wondered  what  on  earth  it  could 
mean ;  and  then,  as  all  continued  silent,  he  con- 
ceived that  it  must  be  the  result  of  some  accident. 
He  was  therefore  continuing  the  process  of  disap- 
parelliog  himself,  when  the  door  on  the  landing  was 
again  burst  open — and  this  time  he  heard  a  man's 
voice  giving  utterance  to  some  fearful  and  vindic- 
tive imprecation — though  who  was  the  object  of 
this  wrath,  did  not  appear  from  anything  that 
Charles  could  glean  or  gather.  The  door  again 
closed  violently ;  and  then  a  key  was  heard  to  turn 
quickly  in  the  lock.  Charles  was  both  astonished 
and  pained  ;  for  he  began  to  think  that  this  must 
be  the  lady's  husband ;  and  he  said  to  himself, 
"  Is  it  possible  that  I  can  be  the  cause  of  any  mis- 
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understanding  between  tbesi?  Is  he  vexed  and 
angry,  after  all,  that  his  wife  should  have  shown 
me  so  much  generous  hospiUality  ?  Ah!  it  would 
afflict  me  much  ii  the  poor  lady  were  subj«cted 
to  any  brutality  on  my  acoeunt !" 

Charles  sat  down  in  the  chamber,  pursuing  his 
No.  66 — Agnes. 


painful  thoughts  for  upwards  of  ten  minutes,  and 
during  this  period  desisting  from  the  process  of 
disapparelling  himself.  At  length,  finding  the 
house  was  again  quiet,  he  made  haste  to  retire  to 
bed.  Slumber  soon  began  to  steal  over  his  eyes — 
for  he  was  thoroughly  wearied  and  exhausted,  b»- 
Tot.  II. 
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cause,  as  the  reader  wil!  recollect,  the  whole  of  the 
preceding  night  had  been  a  sleepless  one  for  him. 
He  hod  just  reached  that  point  where  the  last 
train  of  intelligible  thought  is  slipping  out  of  the 
mind,  and  the  ideas  are  falling  into  dreamy  con- 
fusion previous  to  being  stfeped  in  oblivion — or, 
in  plainer  terms,  he  was  just  sinking  into  a  pro- 
found slumber,  when  the  rapid  clattering  of  a 
horse's  hoofs  startled  him  up  to  complete  wakeful- 
nesp,  and  he  caught  the  din  of  a  steed  galloping 
away  from  the  house.  Ho  sprang  out  of  bed  ; 
and  tearing  aside  the  curtain,  looked  through  the 
window.  At  that  moment  he  caught  eight  of  tho 
quadroon,  dressed  in  light  flowing  drapery,  and 
«itU  a  large  sun-hat  upon  ber  head,  Justus  she 
appeared  in  one  of  the  pictures  suspended  to  tho 
wall — with  the  exception  that  she  carried  notbiog 
in  her  hands.  It  was  close  by  the  angle  of  an 
outhouse  that  he  beheld  her:  she  was  gazing  up 
at  his  window— the  moonbeams  fell  full  upou  her 
countenance— he  cuuld  even  behold  them  reflected 
in  the  luminous  depths  of  her  eyes — he  could  dis- 
tioguish  how  vividly  they  set  forth  the  ivory 
whiteness  of  her  teeth  between  the  rich  vermi- 
lion of  her  lips.  And  yet  it  was  for  barely  half  a 
dozen  seconds  that  she  thus  remained  in  sight: 
she  looked  as  if  she  were  gazing  round  the  corner 
of  that  outbuilding  up  at  Charles  De  Vere,  and 
that  when  she  was  fully  assured  he  looked  at  her 
she  beat  a  retreat. 

He  dropped  the  curtain,  and  retired  to  his 
couch — not  immediately  to  re-enter  it,  but  to  re- 
flect anew  upon  what  had  just  taken  place.  What 
meant  the  trampliogs  of  that  steed?  who  was  de- 
parting from  the  house  P  was  it  villany  to  be  per- 
petrated elsewhere  upon  others — or  treachery  to 
be  consummated  towards  himself?  —  was  the  qua. 
droon  in  the  garden  to  keep  a  watch  upon  his  (our 
hero's)  chamber  ?  or  was  her  conduct  tantamount 
to  some  overture  which  only  awaited  the  response 
from  himself? 

Bewildered  what  to  think— full  of  misgivings, 
jet  scarcely  liking  to  acknowledge  them  unto  him- 
self, much  Ices  to  give  a  more  serious  eipression 
to  them  by  any  such  proceeding  as  issuing  from 
his  chamber  and  demanding  explanations,— Charles 
eat  thinking  what  surmises  to  arrive  at  and  what 
course  to  adopt.  But  all  was  again  silent ;  and 
the  influences  of  those  mysterious  incidents  began 
to  subside  from  his  mind^so  that  he  said  to  him- 
self, "  After  all,  1  am  unmolested — I  have  received 
every  proof  of  the  most  delicate  attention,  even 
to  the  extent  of  preparing  my  wardrobe  for  to- 
morrow !  All  this  hospitality  has  been  afforded 
\ae  without  eo  much  as  my  very  name  being  de- 
manded. Now,  it  is  all  either  most  gloriously 
magnanimous  or  most  hideously  treacherous!  If 
the  former,  I  have  no  right  to  take  the  slightest 
notice  of  whatsoever  is  passing  within  these  walls. 
But,  if  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  the  latter,  vainly 
may  I  hope  to  struggle  against  it !" 

Charles  still  reflected  lor  a  few  moments ;  and 
then  he  ejaculated,  "Let  ua  hope  that  it  is  all  the 
farmer- the  most  magnaLimous  hospitality  !" 

Then  yielding  to  the  naturally  generous  im- 
pulses of  his  heart,  he  stifled  all  other  considera- 
tions—banished all  misgivings— crushed  all  sus- 
picions beneath  the  iron  heel,  so  to  speak,  of  his 
own  strong  will ;  and  returning  into  bed,  did  his 
best  to  compose  himself  to  sleep.     In  this  ho  pre 
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eently  succeeded  ;  and  in  leas  than  balf-an-hour 
slumber  once  more  stole  upon  his  eyes. 

How  long  he  had  slept  he  could  not  tell,  when 
he  was  awakeiiei  by  the  renewed  violent  clattering 
of  a  horse's  feet:  — he  started  up  in  such  a  audleu 
fright  that  the  perspiration  burst  out  in  largo 
diops  upon  his  brow,  and  ho  could  hear  his  h-nrt 
palpitating  as  if  it  were  with  a  scries  of  coueus- 
sions  of  some  tremendous  internal  pump.  A  steed 
was  evidently  being  gallopped  fu.'iuusly  and  madly 
I  towards  the  house;  and  the  sounds  terminated 
I  with  that  species  of  crash  which  is  cauaed  by  tlio 
abrupt  puUing-up  of  a  horse  by  a  reckless  rider. 
I  Then  all  was  still  again.  Some  moments  elapsed 
I  —we  might  almost  say  minutes— before  Charles 
De  Vere  could  so  far  compose  his  ideaa  as  to  give 
I  way  to  deliberate  reflection  ;  for  the  most  cou- 
I  rageous  individual  in  existence  will  necessarily 
I  experience  this  species  of  panic  terror  when  so 
I  suddenly  startled  up  from  the  depths  of  a  profound 
,  slumber. 

!  "Now,  after  all,"  said  Charles  to  himself, 
I  "  what  has  all  this  got  to  do  with  mo?  H  there 
were  any  inteutiou  to  deliver  me  up  into  the  hands 
I  of  justice,  the  proceeding  would  not  be  conducted 
;  with  a  din  and  a  clatter  only  too  well  calculated  to 
till  mo  with  alarm  aud  cause  me  to  escape  from  the 
house.  No  !  it  is  something  which  I  cannot  un- 
derstand,  and  into  which  I  have  no  businees  to 
penetrate, — a  guest  as  1  am  beneath  a  hospitable 
roof!  Let  me  compose  myself  to  slumber  again !" 
De  Vere  wiped  the  perspiration  from  bis  brow, 
and  his  head  was  once  more  reclined  upon  the 
pillow.  But  this  time  sleep  did  not  so  readily  re- 
visit bis  eyes ;  for  notwithstanding  all  his  goo*^ 
resolutions,  and  the  charitable  constructions  which 
he  sought  to  put  upou  passing  incidents,  be  could 
j  not  help  reflecting  on  them  in  all  their  details, 
while  the  mysterious  language  which  had  fallen 
from  the  lips  of  John  the  groom  in  the  stables 
seemed  to  term  a  most  suspicious  association  with 
I  those  incidents.  Yet  after  a  while  weariness  and 
!  exhaustion  again  invoked  the  presence  of  slum- 
ber; and  hia  senses  were  again  steeped  in  obli- 
j  vion. 

!  Again  too  was  he  ignorant  of  Low  long  he  might 
[  have  slept,- ignorant  like«iso  waa  he  of  what  the 
I  exact  circumstance  was  which  caused  his  awaken- 
ing— whether  a  sound  falUng  upon  hie  ear  or  a 
hand  being  laid  upon  him  ;  but  certain  it  is  that 
1  he  once  more  started  up  iu  sudden  aflright.  The 
j  wax  taper  had  gone  out ;  but  the  moon  was  shining 
I  brightly — aud  he  had  left  the  curtain  partially 
!  drawn  back  after  he  had  looked  from  the  windov 
i  at  the  time  when  he  had  seen  the  quadroon  lady  in 
'  the  garden.  Thus  the  beams  of  the  planet  of  the 
I  night  penetrated  into  his  chamber ;  and  now  he 
beheld  a  figure  standing  by  the  side  of  his  couch. 
!  An  ejaculation  burst  from  his  lips:  it  was  the  word 
i  "  Treachery  !"  which  was  thus  suddenly  vociferated ; 
j  and  he  made  a  spring  towards  that  form.  The 
I  figure  glided  away— it  disappeared  from  his  view— 
and  he  heard  the  door  of  the  chamber  close,  but 
fDot  with  violence. 

He  was  out  of  bed— he  was  rushing  towards 
the  door,  when  he  stopped  short,  asking  himself 
if  it  were  all  a  dream  or  if  it  were  a  reality  ?  He 
placed  bis  band  upon  his  brow,  and  reflected  ia 
the  most  painful  bewilderment.  He  strove  to  re- 
collect what  semblance  the  figure  wore  :  bat  h ; 
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rould  not  revive  the  impreBsion  tbat  was  at  the 
moment  made  upon  his  mind,  if  any  were  left 
there  at  all.  Vague  and  indis'inct  was  his  notion 
ot  that  form- — something  clothed  in  white,  with 
long  dark  hair  !  No  more  conception  indeed  had 
lie  now  of  it  than  if  there  w>re  such  things  as 
ghosts  and  he  had  veritably  seen  one.  He  was 
almost  inclined  to  fancy  that  he  had  been  the 
sport  of  a  vision  alike  horrible  and  fantastic, — 
when  the  conviction  suddenly  burst  upon  bis  mind 
that  he  bad  assuredly  heard  the  door  close. 

"Now,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  I  can  endure  this 
no  longer  !  I  have  studied  my  best — but  it  is  im- 
possible to  tolerate  these  horrors!" 

Hastening  into  the  dressing-room,  he  slipped  on 
some  clothing,  and  stole  forth  from  his  chamber 
with  the  determination  of  at  least  descending  th' 
Ftairs  and  ascertaining  whether  all  was  still  in  th^ 
lower  part  of  tbo  house.  He  was  now  on  tin 
landing;  a  glimmering  light  stole  through  th 
Window  —  but  very  feebly  ;  for  there  was  a  curtail 
to  that  window ;  end  De  Vere  was  compelled 
almost  to  grope  his  way  towards  the  stair 
Stealthily  gliding  footsteps,  as  if  they  were  naked 
feet  upon  the  stair-carpets,  met  his  ear  :  he  stopped 
short— the  boards  creaked  beneath  his  feet— and 
the  next  instant  a  pair  of  warm  aims  were  throw 
around  him— he  was  pressed  to  a  glowing  bosom 
— and  a  soft  and  melodious  voice  said  in  a  low 
earnestly  entreating  tone,    "For  God's  sake  come 

It  vras  the  voice  of  the  quadroon.  Ao  ejacula- 
tion burst  from  our  hero's  lips  as  he  suddenly 
withdrew  himself  from  tbat  embrace  ;  and  then 
she  said,  "  Hush  !  hush  !  for  heaven's  sake  !     It 

"But  what  does  all  this  mean?"  asked  Charles, 
in  a  determined  tone.  "  Some  one  has  been  to 
rev  room " 

"  Ob,  sir,  I  beg  you  to  return  thither  quickly  !" 
rcspouded  the  lady,  who  was  almost  completely 
unseen  in  the  obscurity.  "No  harm  is  intended 
to  yourself  !  My  God  !  I  am  distressed  !  But 
pray  do  not  judge  hastily  !  I  swear  to  you  that 
I  mean  nothing  wrong!— neither  does  he— that 
unfortunate  being  !  Eetire,  I  implore  you  !  I 
will  tell  you  everything  to-morrow  !" 

There  was  an  expression  of  the  deepest  sincerity 
in  the  quadroon's  voice  ;  and  De  Vere  was  con- 
vinced that  she  spoke  the  sentiments  of  her  soul. 

"  Pardon  me,  madam  !"  he  said  ,  "  pardon  me  ! 
—and  forget  that  I  have  quitted  my  chamber  !" 

The  next  moment  he  was  in  his  room  ;  but  this 
time  he  took  the  precaution  to  lock  the  door— 
and  now  again  he  retired  to  his  couch.  That  tbo 
lady  must  have  alluded  to  her  husband — or  else  to 
tome  other  person  of  whose  presence  in  the  house 
Charles  was  previously  ignorant- ho  bad  now  no 
doubt.  He  deeply  regretted  having  issued  from 
his  room  ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  felt  that  under 
all  circumsta?-.ct3  his  conduce  readily  admitted  of 
excuse.  Everything  was  to  be  explained  on  the 
morrow,  accirding  to  her  promise;  and  with  this 
idea  ho  contented  himself.  Indeed,  after  a  little 
while  he  telt  more  contented  and  tranquillized,  so 
far  as  be  himself  was  concerned,  than  he  had  as 
yet  done  since  be  was  an  inmate  of  that  cham- 
ber. Sleep  revisited  him— and  ho  olumbered  on 
uninterruptedly  till  the  morning. 

(Vhea  he  awoke  his  watch  told  him  it  was  nine 


o'clock.  He  looked  forth  from  the  wiDdows  of  his 
chamber  and  dressing-room  :  the  sun  was  shining 
brightly— and  its  beams  were  reftefted  in  the 
streams  which  irrigated  the  valley.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  perform  bis  toilet  ;  and  he  found,  as  he 
had  anticipated,  that  the  garments  which  had 
been  left  for  his  use  in  the  dressing-room  fitted 
him  as  exactly  as  it  they  had  been  originally  made 
for  him. 

He  now  descended  from  his  caamber,  and  sought 
the  apartment  where  he  bad  supped  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening.  The  table  was  spread  with  all 
the  requisites  for  a  most  substantial  breakfast; 
and  be  bad  not  been  there  many  moments,  when 
the  door  opened  and  the  quadroon  lady  made  her 
appearance.  A  vivid  blush  rose  to  her  cheeks, 
crimsoning  through  the  transparent  duskiness  of 
her  complexion ;  and  her  looks  were  for  a  moment 
modestly  flung  downward  as  she  greeted  our  hero 
kindly.  He  likewise  felt  embarrassed- and  from 
the  same  cause, — both  recollecting  that  embrace 
which  had  occurred  in  the  darkness  of  the  stair- 
case. 

"  I  fear,  sir,"  said  the  quadroon,  now  suddenly 
looking  up  with  the  frankness  of  one  who  had 
really  intended  no  harm  in  that  proceeding, — "  I 
fear,  sir,  that  you  passed  a  night  of  alarms.  I 
should  have  warned  you  beforehand,  only  I 
thought  and  hoped  that  certain  medicines  which  I 
had  procured  for  my  unhappy  husband,  would  have 
produced  a  sedative  effect " 

"  Ah,  madam  !"  ejaculated  our  hero,  "  I  perceive 
by  jour  words  tbat  you  deserve  all  my  sympathy:, 
and  I  beseech  you  not  to  breathe  another  syllable 
of  explanation  on  ao  painful  a  topic  !" 

The  quadroon  took  De  Vere's  hand  and  pressed 
it  for  a  moment  with  a  friendly  warmth  ;  while 
two  tears,  trickling  from  her  handsome  eyes,  traced 
their  pearly  pathways  down  her  dusky  cheeks,  and 
dropped  on  that  hand  which  aho  thus  clasped. 

'•  Yes,  sir,"  she  resumed,  in  a  tremulous  voice, 
■'  I  promised  explanations — you  have  a  right  to 
demand  them — and  they  shall  be  given.  I  have 
already  olluded  to  ray  unfortunate  husband.  The 
truth  is  that  ilr.  Barriogton " 

"Barrington  ?"  echoed  Charles,  struck  by  the 
name  ;  and  then  as  certain  recollections  flashed  in 
unto  his  mind,  he  exclaimed,  "  Good  heavens  !  is 
it  possible  ?     You  are  Mrs.  Barrington  ?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  quadroon,  in  astonish- 
ment. "  Do  you  know  the  name  ?  But,  Ah, 
perhaps  for  a  certain  reason  it  is  familiar  to 
you " 

"Yes— I  know  the  name  1"  interrupted  our 
hero.  "Oh,  how  singular  is  all  this  !  And  your 
husband — is  not  bis  Christian  name  Gustavust'' 

"The  same,"  rejoined    the    quadroon.      "Biit 

"  My  names  is  Charles  De  Tere,"  said  our 
hero. 

"DeVere?     Oh!  were  you   not  a  witness  at 

that  memorable  trial " 

.  "Yea- the  trial  of  Winifred    B»rrington,  the 
cousin  of  your  husband  Gustavus.     Ah,  the  sin- 
gular combination  of  circumstancea  which  should 
•  led  mo  to  encounter  you  I" 
Singular  indeed!"  ejaculated  the  quadroon; 
d,  Oh  !  I  am  rejoiced  that  it  has  been  in  my 
power  to  show  the  slightest  attention  or  to  render 
the  least  service  Co  one  who  has  always  beea  te- 
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presented  to  me  aa  having  behaved  ap  nobly  and 
forbearioglj  wbea  giviog  bis  evidence  on  that  me- 
morable trial  where  the  life  of  my  husband's  cousin 
was  at  slake  !  But  how  came  jou,  Mr.  De  Tere, 
to  know  so  many  particulars " 

"  Has  not  the  name  of  a  young  lady  in  England 
ever  been  mentioned  in  your  bearing!  I  mean, 
.Aliss  Evelyn." 

"  Yes !"  exclaimed  the  quadroon.  "  I  have 
heard,  through  my  husband,  bow  Miss  Evelyn  be* 
baved  so  kindly  to  'Winifred " 

"  And  to  that  Miss  Evelyn  is  my  heart  devoted," 
rejoined  Charles;  "and  in  her  letters  to  me  she 
has  frequently  spoken  of  Winifred — and  she  has 
told  me  how  Winifred's  cousin,  Gustavas,  bad 
married  a  young  West  Indian  lady." 

"  And,  Oh  !  is  not  this  extraordinary,"  cried  the 
quadroon,  "  that  you  should  fall  in  with  me  in  the 
midst  of  this  Apennine  seclusion  ?  I  feel  as  if  we 
were  old  acquaintances,  Mr.  De  Vere  I" 

"  And  I  shall  never  forget,"  returned  our  hero 
enthusiastically,  "  the  generous  hospitality  which 
I  have  experienced  beneath  your  roof.     Perhaps 


swered  our  hero.  "Do  not  start,  madam!  I  trnit 
that  I  shall  now  incur  no  danger  there ;  it  will 
only  be  while  journeying  thither,  and  before  I  caa 
seek  the  protection  of  the  British  Embassy  at  that 
capital,  that  my  safety  may  be  imperilled." 

"  Well,"  said  the  quadroon,  '*  we  must  pre- 
sently devise  some  scheme  to  ensure  you  a  safe 
journey  to  Florence.  Perhaps  you  are  not  in  a 
hurry  for  an  hour  or  two  .^" 

"  I  would  much  rather  adopt  cautious  and  pru- 
dential measures,"  responded  Charles,  "  than  wil. 
fully  court  peril  by  rashness  or  precipitation. 
Besides,  I  feel  so  comfortable  beneath  your  hospi- 
table roof,  that  it  would  he  most  uncourteoua  and 
churlish  on  my  part  to  express  a  desire  to  hasten 
away  " 

"  Now  let  us  breakfast,"  said  Emily,  acknow- 
ledging with  an  amiable  smile  and  a  graceful  bow 
the  courteous  compliment  which  had  just  fallen 
from  our  hero's  lips. 

"  You  will  pardon  me,"  said  Charles,  when  they 
were  seated  at  table,  "  for  remarking  that  the  two 
portraits  in  the  chamber  where  I  slept  last  night. 


know   that  I  belong  to  the  British  Embassy  I  bear  a  striking  resemblance 
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-you    were  not    aware   of 


"  Yes — on  the  contrary,"  interjected  Emily,  "  I 
now  remember  to  have  beard  so.  But  how,  in 
the  name  of  heaven,  came  you  to  be  involved  in 
such  frightful  dilemmas?' 

"  A  few  words  of  explanation  will  suffice,"  re- 
sponded our  hero,  "  to  prove  to  you  that  I  am  in- 
nocent  " 

"  Oh  !  that  I  knew  from  the  outset !"  exclaimed 
the  quadroon.  "  Bid  I  not  tell  you  so  last  night 
at  the  gate  i  Yes  !"  she  added,  while  a  blush  flitted 
over  her  handsome  countenance;  "  your  looks  were 
sufficient  to  prove  that  yoa  were  incapable  of  a 

"  And  your  good  opinion  of  me  is  not  anwar- 
ranted,"  rejoined  Charles.  "Certain  affairs— of 
which  the  world  will  doubtless  soon  bear  more — 
compelled  me  to  visit  Florence.  Scarcely  bad  I 
arrived  there,  when  I  was  seized  upon — it  was  by 
error— I  was  mistaken  for  another — and  hurried 
ofT  to  captivity  at  Bagno.  Thence  I  escaped  in 
the  uniform  of  the  Goveroor.  The  tale  is  now 
loo  long  to  tell  you  " 

"  You  shall  tell  it  me  presently,"  exclaimed  the 
quadroon,—"  at  least  if  you  think  fit." 

"  Oh,  yes!  after  all  your  kindness  I  can  have 
no  secrete  from  you  !     But  your  husband,  madam 

—  excuse    me    for   again   alluding    to  him  

but  may  1  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 

"Yes — assuredly,"  rejoined  Emily:  "you  will 
see  him  presently.  He  will  not  rise  to  breakfast. 
Oh  !  be  will  be  astonished  when  be  hears  that  a 
friend — for  so  indeed  under  all  circumstances  I 
must  call  you " 

"Pray  let  me  be  considered  as  such!"  inter- 
jected Charles.  "  And  now  pardon  my  selfishness  j 
— hut  have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  my  pre- 
sence here  is  suspected  by  the  police  of  this  dis- 
trict?" 

"  Not  the  slightest  reason  !  I  have  spoken  to 
the  servants — the  groom  is  fidelity  personified— 
and  you  need  fear  nothing.  I  presume  that  yuur 
plans  are  already  settled  ?" 


asked  Emily,  with  s  amile 


"  Do  you 
and  a  blush 

"  It  is  impossible  to  think  otherwise,"  retonied 
De  Vere.  "  It  was  aa  aitiat  of  no  ordinary 
skill " 

"  Oh,  pray  cease  your  compliments,  Mr.  De 
Vere  !"  exclaimed  the  quadroon ;  "  or  you  will  re- 
tain the  colour  incessantly  upon  my  cheeks !" 

"  Am  I  to  understand,"  asked  Charles,  with 
some  degree  of  surprise,  "  that  it  was  your  own 
pencil  which  delineated  those  likenesses  of  your- 
self ?" 

"My  own  pencil," rejoined  the  quadroon,  "Ah! 
perhaps  you  think  me  very  vain  and  conceited  for 
choosing  such  subjects :  but  one  day  the  humour 

took  me  —  I  wished  to  depict  a  contrast Indeed, 

Mr.  De  Vere,"  she  added  after  a  brief  pause,  and 
in  a  more  serious  lone,  "  I  wanted  to  analyje  my 
own  feelings,  and  ask  myself  whether  I  was  happier 
as  Emily  Pionock  in  my  own  native  Jamaica,  with 
my  straw  hat,  my  loose  dress,  and  my  basket  of 
fruit— or  as  Mrs.  Barrington,  bedecked  with  gems 
and  jewels  in  Europe,  and  studying  all  the  Pari- 
sian fashions." 

Ibis  was  too  delicate  a  subject  for  Charles  De 
Vere  to  venture  an  observation  upon,  inasmuch  as 
it  seemed  to  involve  the  point  whether  the  qua- 
droon were  happier  in  a  single  or  in  a  wedded 
slate;  and  be  could  not  help  thinking  that  it  was 
topic  which  ought  not  to  have  been  broached  to 
;m  at  all.  Emily  seemed  to  fathom  what  waa 
passing  in  his  mind ;  for  she  at  once  said,  "  I 
should  not  allude  to  this  point,  Mr.  De  Vere,  did 
it  not  help  me  on  towards  the  explanations  which 
I  owe  you  on  account  of  last  night.  Nay,  do  not 
interrupt  me  !— for  my  own  sake  I  must  insist 
upon  giving  them." 

The  quadroon  spoke  so  earnestly  and  entreat- 
ingly  that  our  hero  felt  himself  bound,  as  it  were, 
to  listen  to  her ;  and  moreover,  in  her  position  of 
his  hostess,  she  evidently  had  a  right  to  rule  and 
direct  the  conversation.  Charles  therefore  held 
his  peace;  and  Emily  continued  in  the  following 


'  Suffer  me  to 


to  Florence  without  delay,"    an- 1  Mr.  De  Vere, 


lure  you  st  the  rery  outlet, 
love  my  husband.     Tea  I— I 
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lore  him  deToteSl;!  and  I  would  la;  down  m;  life 
for  him !  You,  perceive,  however,  that  I  am  not 
altogether  happy  :  you  see  that  there  is  somethiog 

perhaps  indeed  you  have  already  guessed  it  ? 

For,  Oh !  you  must   have  heard  those  noises  last 

night In  short,  Mr.  De  Vere,  it  is  with  a  deep 

sense  of  humiliation  1  admit  to  you  that  the  un- 
fortunate Guslavus   has   acquired    an   inveterate 

taste you  understand  me and  it  is  drink 

that  maddens  him !" 

Charles  had  not  been  very  far  from  conjecturing 
the  truth  :  indeed  he  bad  already  suspected  that 
this  would  prove  the  solution  of  the  mystery.  He 
therefore  started  not  with  surprise  ;  but  his 
countenance  wore  an  expression  of  sympathy  on 
behalf  of  the  young  lady  who  was  thus  revealing 
her  grievances  unto  him. 

"  Yes,"  she  continued,  "  drink  maddens  him ! 
So  wild  and  strange  is  his  humour  that  I  am  com- 
pelled to  pet  and  pamper  him  as  if  he  were  a 
spoilt  child.  His  appetite  at  times  so  completely 
fails  him  that  be  can  only  be  tempted  by  the 
Tariety  as  well  as  the  delicacy  of  his  repasts. 
Hence  that  profusion  which  you  may  perhaps 
have  already  noticed ; — and  it  has  now  become  a 
habit  with  me  to  maintain  this  profusion  on  every 
occasion.  I  saw  that  you  were  startled  and  be- 
wildered last  night  when  the  groom  made  certain 
allusions.  The  truth  is,  Mr.  De  Vere,  that  Gus. 
tavus  plays  such  wild  pranks,  the  faithful  John  is 
always  trembling  lest  the  attention  of  the  autho- 
rities should  be  directed  to  the  house,  and  that  an 
order  should  even  be  issued  from  the  mayor  of  the 
neighbouring  village  to  consign  my  unfortunate 
husband  to  an  asylum  or  a  prison.  I  have  how- 
ever more  than  once  declared  that  if  those  bar- 
barians of  Italian  sbirri  dare  venture  to  make 
their  appearance  at  this  house,  I  will  convert  it 
into  a  castle  and  defend  the  entrance  unto  the  very 
last!  Gustavus  shall  not  be  snatched  from  me!" 
—and  the  quadroon's  magnificent  eyes  flashed  fire 
as  she  thus  spoke. 

"  In  the  name  of  heaven,  Mrs.  Barrington," 
exclaimed  Charles,  "  take  care  how  you  embroil 
yourself  with  the  authorities!— for  remember  that 
the  laws  on  the  Continent  are  very  different  from 
those  under  which  you  have  dwelt  either  in  Eng- 
land or  ic  the  colonies ;  and  tyrannous  acts  are 
perpetrated  with  facility  and  readiness  in  these 
climes,  which  could  not  even  be  dreamt  of  in  the 
atmosphere  where  the  British  banner  waves." 

"  Kest  assured,  Mr.  De  Vere,"  replied  the  qua- 
droon, "I  would  not  willingly  court  a  quarrel 
with  the  authorities:  I  am  only  too  much  afraid 
that  the  proceedings  of  Gustavus  will  sooner  or 
later  involve  us  in  difficulties.  Alas  !  as  you  may 
have  seen— or  at  least  have  suspected— he  is  at 
times  quit6  mad,  and  also  of  a  violence  that  no 
coaxing  nor  persuasion  can  subdue.  His  proceed- 
ings of  last  night  must  have  afforded  you  some 
idea  of  all  that  I  have  to  put  up  with,  and  the 
consequences  of  which  I  have  to  apprehend.  He 
rises  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  vowing  that  he  is 
haunted  by  a  spectre— and  he  will  mount  his  horse 
and  gallop  away  from  the  frightful  presence  of 
the  goblin !  Twice  last  night  did  he  thus  spring 
from  bis  couch  and  rush  to  the  door  of  the  cham- 
ber :  but  on  both  occasions  I  succeeded  in  holding 
him  back         " 

"I  twice  heard  the  door  of  a  chamber  on  the 


same  landing  open  and  shut  forcibly,"  said 
Charles. 

"  And  Ah  !"  ejaculated  the  quadrpon,  "  you  know 
not  how  vexed  and  annoyed  I  was  on  your  ac- 
count. Good  heavens!  I  wondered  what  you  must 
think  ?  I  was  half  inclined  to  steal  forth  from 
my  chamber  when  Gustavus  slept  again- knock 
at  your  door  — and  beg  you  not  to  take  heed  of 
any  disturbances  which  might  occur:  but  —  but 
—  in  short,  I  hoped  that  you  were  sleeping 
soundly." 

"Alas,  madam,"  said  Charles,  "all  you  tell  me 
is  very  dreadful— and  I  deeply  sympathize  with 
you!  But  so  long  as  Mr.  Barrington  shall  be 
permitted    to     indulge     in     his    fatal    predilec- 

"  Ah !  how  am  I  to  break  him  of  it  ?"  ejacu- 
lated the  quadroon.  "  But  I  have  not  yet  told 
you  all,"  she  hastened  to  say.  "  I  had  fallen  into 
a  deep  slumber  last  night,  when  on  awakening  1 
missed  my  husband  from  my  side.  I  glided  down 
stairs, — having  tarried  only  a  moment  to  throw  on 
a  morning  wrapper  and  a  straw-hat  which  I  wear 
in  the  garden  ;  and  I  sped  to  the  stables.  It  waa 
as  I  dreaded :  Gustavus,  haunted  by  his  imagi- 
nary spectre — only  half  dressed  — with  wild  looks 
— was  hastily  saddling  and  bridling  his  steed  ; 
and  then  away  he  went  as  if  borne  on  the  wing 
of  the  whirlwind  !  His  mania  is  always  to  gallop 
through  the  neighbouring  village ;  for  he  believes 
that  the  instant  he  passes  the  churchyard  the 
spectre  leaves  him.  But  good  heavens!  what 
must  the  people  of  that  village  think  p — and  how 
is  it  indeed  that  they  have  remained  quiet  sj 
long  ?  I  ought  to  have  observed,  Mr.  De  Vere," 
continued  the  quadroon,  "  that  when  Gustavus  is 
in  these  insane  moods,  all  my  influence  over  him 
is  annihilated  —  and  the  groom  shrinks  in  terror 
from  the  fierce  looks  which  his  master  bends  upon 
him.  Oh  !  it  is  dreadful  to  see  such  a  young  man 
—a  mere  youth  — in  such  a  state!  But  let  me 
hasten  to  bring  these  explanations  to  a  conclusion. 
1  waited  anxiously  for  my  husband's  return  last 
night " 

"But  what  fearful  vigils  for  you  to  keep, 
madam  !"  exclaimed  Charles,  naturally  feeling  in- 
dignant at  the  conduct  of  youog  Barrington. 

"Ob,  I  do  not  complain  on  my  account!"  re- 
plied Emily  ;  "  but  I  fear  for  my  husband — I  fear 
for  all  the  consequences  that  may  ensue — and  I 
experience  the  deepest  mortification  and  humilia. 
tion  when  meeting  any  oi  the  dwellers  in  this 
valley.  Oh  !  last  night  you  may  conceive  what  I 
felt  on  your  account :  and  when  with  emotions 
which  I  cannot  describe,  I  peeped  round  the  angle 
of  the  building  to  see  whether  the  light  was  still 
burning  in  your  chamber,  and  whether  you  were 
moving  about — whether,  in  short,  you  had  been 
alarmed  by  the  furious  trampling  of   the  horse's 

"  Yes — I  saw  you,  Mrs.  Barrington,"  inter- 
j;cled  De  Vere.  "But  I  beseech  you  to  quit  this 
painful  topic — unless  indeed  you  would  permit  me 
to  ofifer  my  advice " 

"  Well,  we  shall  see,"  ejaculated  the  quadroon, 
in  a  somewhat  evasive  manner.  "But  let  me  say 
a  few  words  more  in  reference  to  the  incidents  of 
the  past  night.  Gustavus  returned  from  his  mad 
ride  :  he  seemed  to  be  thoroughly  exhausted— and 
as  his  head  touched  the  pillow  sleep  fell  upoa  his 
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e;e9.  I  likewise  was  exhausted,  and  I  sack  into 
slumber  again.  Again  I  woke  up  to  miss  him 
from  my  side  I  It  was  then  that  he  must  have 
fcnod  his  way  to  your  room.  Subsequently," 
sodcd  the  quadroon,  thus  bringing  her  narratire 
to  an  abrupt  conclusion,  "  I  found  the  unfortunate 
being  seated  at  the  table  down  stairs  where  yuu 
i;'.id  supped  :  he  had  lighted  a  lamp,  and  he  was 
pouring  bumpers  of  wine  down  his  throat." 

De  Vere  comprehended  full  well  why  the  qua- 
droon hurried  so  abruptly  over  that  portion  of  her 
;  was  when  seeking  her  husband  on 
to  which  she  had  just  referred,  that 
cred  Charles  iu  the  darkness  of 
the  staircase,  and  fancying  him  to  be  Gustavus, 
bad  thrown  her  arms  around  him. 

"  You  will  scarcely  require  to  be  told,  Mr. 
De  Vere,"  said  Emily,  '■  that  Gustavus  was  in 
B  stale  utterly  unlit  to  be  informed  of  your  arrival 
last  night ;  a-ud  thus  1  was  compelled  to  take  upon 
myself  that  whole  task  of  hospitality  which  he 
ought  to  have  shared  with  me.  Having  passed  a 
long  evening  in  the  heated  atmosphere  of  this 
apartment,  while  Gustavus  sat  imbibing  the  juice 
of  the  grape  until  he  could  drink  no  longer,  I  went 
forth  to  breathe  the  fresh  air.  You  may  imagine, 
therefore,  how  surprised  I  was  on  beholding  a 
police.cfHcial — as  I  look  you  to  be — posted  in  front 
of  ihe  house.  But  I  think  you  will  give  me  credit 
for  having  accosted  you  with  a  certain  degree  of 
presence  of  mind ;  and  therefore  you  must  not 
conceive  it  to  be  any  idle  vaunt  on  my  part  when 
i  repeat  that  if  the  Tuscan  shirri  dared  attempt  to 
enter  this  bouse,  I  would  resist  them  unto  the 
very  last." 

"  Let  us  hope,"  said  Charles,  *'  that  my  pre- 
sence will  not  bring  so  much  ill-fortune  to  your 
habitation ;  and  that  as  for  Mr.  Barrington " 

"  It  is  useless  to  express  a  hope  on  this  point !" 
interjected  the  quadroon  quickly.  "  Gustavus  is 
iaveti-rate  in  bis  habit !  Indeed  I  believe  be 
would  die  ii  by  any  chance  he  were  compclied  to 
abandon  it  suddenly  !" 

"  Might  I  inquire  how  long  you  have  been  a  re- 
eidentin  this  Apennlne  valley  ?"  said  Charles. 

"Only  a  month  or  Bie  weeks,"  responded  the 
quadroon.  "  We  were  travelling  from  Florence 
to  Eavenna  with  the  intention  of  embarking  for 
Venice  :  we  baited  in  this  valley — the  house  where 
we  now  dwell,  was  to  let— Gustavus,  by  some  ex- 
trao'rdinary  freak,  took  an  immediate  fancy  to  the 
spot— and  I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  De  Vere,  that  I 
was  only  too  glad  to  be  enabled  to  settle  myself 
with  him  in  this  seclusion.  Yuu  see  that  he  is 
road !  There  are  times  when  he  is  completely 
deranged — when  I  even  dread  his  violence " 

"Mrs.  Barrington,"  said  Charles  gravely,  "it 
is  impossible  such  a  state  of  things  can  be  per* 
raitted  to  continue.  Tou  have  already  honoured 
mo  by  expressing  a  Sfntiraent  of  friendship :  let 
me  then  speak  to  you  as  n  friend — the  Iriend  of 
your  hushaed  and  yourself!" 

"Oh,  if  you  mean  to  advise  me  to  hare  recourse 
io  harsh  and  severe  measures,"  ejaculated  the  qua- 
droon,—"if    you  mean  that  I  should  place  him 

under  restraint No!  no!    1  will  do  nothing  of 

the  kind  !  But,  Ah !"  exclaimed  Emily,  thus  sud- 
denly interrupting  heiself,  and  at  the  eame  time 
atcrting  up  from  her  seat,  "  hide  jonrself !  Quick ! 
quick  I     I'he  police!" 


Charles  glanced  towarda  the  window,  and  he 
beheld  a  couple  of  shirri  in  the  act  of  alighting 
from  a  chaise  which  had  stopped  at  a  litile  dis- 
tance from  the  bouse.  The  quadroon  sprang  to- 
wards a  door  which  opened  into  an  adjoining 
apartment;  and  hastily  beckoning  for  our  hero  to 
enter  thither,  she  said  with  rapid  utterance,  "Fear 
nothing!— trust  to  my  wit  to  deceive  them  !  There 
is  more  than  one  door,  as  you  perceive,  in  this 
room ;  and  if  they  insist  on  searching  the  house, 
you  shall  glide  from  one  apartment  into  another, 
i  so  that  they  shall  not  set  eyes  upon  you  at  all. 
Lock  that  further  door — and  be  sure  to  open  it 
onltf  when  you  hear  three  gentle  taps  given  on  the 

[  Emily  Barrington  hastily  withdrew  into  the 
room  which  she  had  just  compelled  Charles  Da 
Vere  to  quit :  she  locked  the  door  of  communi- 
cation between  the  two  apartments,  and  secured 
Ihe  key  about  ber  person.  Scarcely  had  she  done 
this,  when  she  beheld  three  persons — two  in  uni- 
form and  one   in   plain  clothes— approaching  the 

1  front  door  of  the  house. 
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I  WiTnoui  giving  these  persons  time  to  ring  the 
bell  of  the  front  door,  the  quadroon  quickly  opened 
one  of  the  casements,  and  stepped  forth  with  an 
air  as  if  she  had  only  at  that  very  moment  set  eyes 
upon  them. 

"  What   is   your   business,    signers  ?"    she    in- 
quired. 

The  individual  in  plain  clothes  stepped  forward, 
and  with  a  very  courteous  bow,  said,  "  I  am  the 
Mayor  of  the  village.  I  believe  I  have  the  honour 
of  addressing  myself  to  the  Signora  Barrington, 
wife  of  the  English  gentleman  who  upwards  of  a 
month  past  hired  this  habitation  p" 
i  The  quadroon  inclined  her  head  in  signification 
I  of  an  atfirmative. 

j  "  I  have  a  mission  to  execute,"  proceeded  the 
j  Mayor:  "it  is  a  delicate  one,  and  in  some  sense 
'  painful— though  1  hope  that  the  results  will  be 
j  most  beneficial,  and  lead  to  the  consolidation  of 
your  happiness,  signora,  and  that  of  your  hue 
band  " 

The  quadroon  was  at  first  at  a  lose  to  conceit 
why  the  Mayor  should  assume  so  marvellously 
civil  a  demeanour,  and  even  wear  an  aspect  ol 
j  hesitation  and  diffidence,  if  he  came  to  search  the 
j  premises  for  Charles  De  Vere:  but  as  he  went  on 
speaking,  Easily  began  to  comprehend  that  the 
I  object  of  this  official  visit  would  most  probably 
j  turn  out  to  be  different  from  that  which  she  had 
'  at  fir-:t  expected.  We  may  as  well  at  once  observe 
in  this  plitce  that  Charles  De  Vere  could  catch 
every  srord  tiiat  was  spoken  iu  the  front  garden,  6s 
well  as  in  the  adjacent  room  ti  which  Mrs.  Bar- 
rington invited  tiie  Mayor  and  the  two  itbirri  to  | 
follow  her.  We  may  likewise  add  that  the  Mnyo; 
was  a  retired  miller  who  had  made  a  little  fortune 
at  the  water-mill  in  the  neighbourhood :  he  was 
polite  in  his  manners^  hedid  not  possess  a  bad 
heart— but  he  was  resolute  and  firm  in  the  ciccu- 
Iton  of  the  duties  of  bis  office. 
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Tba  quadroon  requested  the  Muyor  to  be  seaterl  : 
but  she  suffered  the  sbirri  tu  remain  standing 
near  the  casement  by  which  theso  visitors  had 
entered. 

"And  now,  sij^nor,"  she  said  to  the  Mayor, 
"  perhaps  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  explain  to 
me  more  fully  the  object  of  your  presence  here  ?" 

The  Mayor  bowed, — and  proceeded  to  say,  *'  I 
am  sure,  signorw,  at  the  outset,  that  you  will  give 
me  credit  for  tbe  best  and  most  conscientious  mo- 
tives. I  should  be  tbe  last  to  invade  the  domeatic 
p.^ace  of  a  family,  or  to  interfere  in  those  matters 
which  ou^ht   to  be  settled  between  husband  and 

"  I  am  afraid,  signor/*  said  Emily,  "  that  tliis 
preface  heralds  something  terrible — or  at  least 
very  painful  ?  At  the  same  time  I  thank  you  t'ur 
the  delicate  way  in  which  you  are  evidently  di3- 
posed  to  perform  yuur  duty,  whatever  it  may  be." 
Tho  Mayor  again  bowed — and  went  on  to  ob- 
eerve,  "  I  need  scarcely  say,  signora,  that  all  per- 
eons  seeking  an  asylum  in  a  foreign  country,  have 
a  right  tu  tbe  protection  of  the  laws  of  that 
country.  But  on  the  other  hand,  they  themselves 
are  bnuud  to  adhere  to  those  laws——" 

"  Would  you  have  me  understand,  signor,"  in- 
quired the  quadroon,  with  a  must  amiable  smile, 
'•tliftt  we  have  violated  the  laws  of  your  country?" 
Tho  Mayor  took  a  pinch  of  snutF  ;  and  then, 
with  a  short  cough,  he  said  in  a  firmer  tone  thau 
he  had  hitherto  adopted,  and  with  a  more  business- 
like manner,  "Yea,  eignora— the  laws  of  Tus- 
cany have  been  violated— certainly  not  by  your- 
self—but  by  some  one  residiog  beneath  this  roof. 
You  know  that  I  allude  to  your  husband  Signor 
Barringtoa  ?" 

"Tde  laws  violated  by  him  ?"  ejaculated  Emily, 
with  an  air  of  surprise,  though  at  tbo  same  time, 
she  bent  a  look  of  most  deferential  humility  upon 
the  villoge  magistrate.  "  I  do  not  know  huw, 
signor.  Our  passports  are  in  due  order — we  con- 
tract no  debts — wo  pay  with  punctuality         ■" 

"  True,  true,  signora  !"  interjected  the  Mayor: 
"  but  perhaps  it  would  be  better  if  I  came  to  the 
point  at  once.  The  truth  is,  then,  your  husband 
has  become  a  source  of  alarm,  if  not  of  terror,  to 

the  whole  neighbourhood " 

"Indeed,  signor?"  exclaimed  the  quadroon. 
*'  Have  you  seen   him  misconducting  himself  ? — 

hair?  theso  oflicers  seen  bim " 

"In  good  sooth,  signora,"  interjected  tbe 
Mayor,  "  1  have  scarcely  over  seen  your  husband 
at  all :  for  be,  it  appears,  is  seldom  out  in  the  day- 
time—and  I,  thank  heaven!  am  seldom  out  at 
aight." 

"And  we  scarcely  know  the  gentleman,"  re- 
uarkt'd  one  of  the  shirri,  "beyond  this  much, — 
that  he  is  slender  and  well   made — quite   young — 

with  hair  either  dark  brown  or  else  black " 

"  "Well,  well,"  interrupted  the  magistrate,  fling- 
ing a  glance  of  stern  rebuke  upon  the  garrulous 
ahirro  ;  "  we  do  not  want  you  to  run  through  the 
details  of  the  personal  description  in  his  passport. 
Speak  when  you  are  spoken  to.  Signora,"  he  con- 
tinued, turning  again  towards  the  quadroon,  "  the 
habits  of  your  husband  are  singular  :  but  with  their 
singularity  we  should  have  nothing  to  do,  were  it 
ont  that  Signor  B^rrington's  conduct  becomes  an 
intolerable  nuisance  to  the  entire  neighbourhood. 
He  raises  the  most  fearful  alarms  by  night — ^gaU 


loping  his  horse  madly— hia  throat  sending  forth 
tho  wildest  and  most  startling  cries— he  himself 
being  only  half-dressed " 

"  And  pray,  signor,"  asked  the  quadroon,  "how 
often  havo  these  adventures  happened  during  tho 
fuur  or  live  weeks  that  wo  have  been  resident  in 
this  house  ?     !N'ot  a  dozen  times •" 

"  Blessed  saiuts,  signora  !"  cried  the  magistrate : 
"  a?id  is  not  this  number  enough  ?  If  the  tirst 
mouth  of  Signor  Harrington's  residence  in  this 
neighbourhood  must  bo  taken  as  a  specimen  of  his 

usual  habits,  there  will  bo let  me  see  ? — twelve 

times  twelve Well,   there  will    ba  a   hundred 

and  forty-foui'  nights  in  every  year  that  tho  whole 
viila;,'e  is  to  bo  startled  by  the  freaks  and  ravings 

"Depend  upon  it,  signor,"  responded  tho  qua- 
droon, "ray  husband's  unfortunate  temperament 
will  grow  calmer.  In  fact,  I  huve  already  Cin- 
suited  your  village  doctor— I  havo  administered 
medicine  to  my  husband— unknown  to  him— in 
his  food " 

"But  last  night,"  interrupted  the  magii!trat.>, 
'■'  the  nuisance  was  greater  thau  ever.  Your  hus- 
band rode  through  the  gardens  of  some  doaea 
poor  villagers,  trampling  down  everything " 

"We  will  pay  for  the  damage,  signor,"  said 
Emily,  taking  out  her  purse. 

**Thia  is  an  after-question,"  replied  the  Mayor; 
"and  indeed,  the  villagers  will  be  glad  enough  to 
waivu  every  other  consideration,  if  they  can  only 
get  rid  of  your  husband,  and  so  put  an  end  to  so 
intolerable  a  nuisance." 

"Well,  sigoor,"  said  the  quadroon,  "I  promise 
you  that  I  will  reuove  with  my  husband  into 
another  neighbourhood  as  soon  as  I  can." 

"  That  will  not  do,  signora,"  said  the  magistrate : 
"matters  have  come  to  that  pass  at  which  it  is 
absolutely    necessary    the    law  should  ba  put    in 

manner.     I  will  not  keep  you  any  longer  in  sus- 
pense ;   for    I    havo    come   with  tbe  fixed  deter- 
mination of  sending  Signor  Barrington^  your  bus* 
band,   under  an  escort  to  the  care  of  the  British 
Ambassador   in  Florence,  to  be  dealt  with  as  may 
be  deemed  most  expedient  by  his  Excellency." 
An  idea  struck  the  quadroon ;  and  sho  felt  that 
imparted  such  a  sudden  joyous  expression  to 
r  countenance  sho  was  compelled  to  turn  asido 
d  raiso   her  kerchief  to  her  face,  for  fear  that 
she  should  betray  herself. 

"Poor   creature!"    muttered    the    magistrate; 
I  foresaw  it  would  give  her  great  pain;  — but 
bat  am   I  to  do?  the   law  is  paramount  above 
erything !" — and  now,   having   by   this  stupeu- 
dous   refl.ection    brought    back  his   feelings  from 
compassionate    sympathy    into    official    self-com- 
placency, he  took  another  pinch  of  snuff. 

"Nil,  signur,"  ejaculated  the  quadroon,  sud- 
denly starting  up  from  her  seat:  "you  would  not 
Jo  this! — it  would  be  infamous  and  abominable. 
Do  you  know  tho  effect  it  would  have  ?  It  would 
be  consigning  my  unfortunate  husband  to  a 
lunatic-asylum  !" 

The  Mayor  bowed,  from  the  force  of  a  habit 
which  had  become  a  sort  of  instinct  with  him: 
and  then  looking  hard  at  Emily,  he  said,  "And 
upon  my  word,  signora,  the  very  best  tUing  that 
could  be  done  with  your  husband— only  I  did  not 
exactly  like  to  euggeat  it  just  now." 
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The  quadroon  flung  a  look  of  iodigDatioQ  upoa 
bim  for  a  moment ;  and  then  suddenly  altering 
the  expression  of  her  countenance,  she  said,  "Oh, 
eigDor  !  hare  mercy  !  have  mercy  !" 

"  Sly  dear  young  lady,"  answered  the  Mayor, 
whose  naturally  humane  heart  was  again  mofed 
towards  that  superbly  handsome  quadroon,  "  I 
beseech  you  to  tranquillize  yourself.  I  am  a 
father — I  have  sons  and  daughters— and  I  would 
Dot  willingly  inflict  pain  upon  anybody.  I  am 
now  only  doing  my  duty;  and  if  I  performed  it 
not,  I  myself  should  be  called  to  an  account.  1 
beseech  you,  therefore,  not  to  harbour  ill-will 
towards  me!  Oo  the  contrary,  tell  me,  dear 
young  lady,  how  I  can  execute  this  moat  un- 
pleasant duty  in  the  way  least  annoyiog  to  your- 
self; and  you  haie  only  to  express  your  wishes  to 
6nd  them  fulfilled." 

"  Ob,  signor !"  said  the  quadroon,  drawing  her 
kerchief  across  her  magnificent  eyes,  "  you  are 
really  good  and  generous— and  I  am  not  ungrate- 
ful :  Ob,  DO  I  beliere  me,  I  am  not  ungrateful  1 
But  my  poor  huaband— if  he  be  informed  before- 
hand  " 

"  Why  need  he  be  informed  r"  asked  the  Mayor. 
"  I  had  the  misfortune  to  conduct  a  relative  of 
mine  to  a  madhouse  some  six  or  eight  months 
ago— I  pretended  that  I  was  going  to  take  him  on 
a  visit  of  pleasure— he  was  delighted " 

"  Ah,  1  comprehend  ["  ejaculated  the  quadroon 
"  A  thousand,  thousand  thanks  for  this  kind  sug- 
gestion I  Ob,  you  have  lifted  a  burden  from  my 
heart !  But,  Ah !  there  is  yet  something  which 
alliicts  me !" 

"  Xame,  name  it,  my  dear  young  lady !"  said 
the  magistrate.  "You  see  tha't  I  am  fertile  iu 
expedients  ;  and  these  officers  are  really  excellent 
fellows  — good-hearted— and  merciful  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  duties.  They  will  show  every  indul- 
gence." 

"The  truth  is,  signor,"  murmured  Emily,  in  a 
broken  voice,  "  I  never,  never  could  travel  with 
my  poor  dear  husband  to  Florence  —  knowing 
that  his  ultimate  destination  must  be  a  lunatic- 
Bsylum " 

"  By  the  saints,  signcia !  this  is  easily  managed  I" 
responded  the  magistrate.  "  Can  you  contrive  to 
entice  yuur  husband  into  that  vehicle  P  I  myself 
will  conduct  him  to  Florence;  and  he  ceed  not 
see  that  these  officers  take  their  station  behind  the 
chaise." 

Emily  appeared  to  reflect  for  a  few  momenta  ; 
and  then  she  said,  as  if  with  the  sudden  eagerness 
of  one  who  clutched  at  the  best  alternative  whicb 
was  suggested,  "  Yes,  I  can  do  so  I" 

"Very  good,"  said  the  magistrate.  "Then  why 
cannot  you  follow  ir.  the  course  of  the  day  f  1 
suppose  you  mean  to  proceed  to  Florence,  to  watch 
over  your  husband's  interests  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes  !  Oh,  yes  1"  cried  Emily.  "  Let  it  be 
thus  arranged  !"— then  grasping  the  magistrate's 
band,  she  pressed  it  with  the  utmost  fervour. 

"  There,  there,  my  poor  young  lady  !  You  see 
we  are  managing  this  unpleasant  business  in  the 
best  manner  possible  I  Sow,  is  there  anything 
else  which  we   can  do  for  your  comfort  or  satis- 

Emily  again  reflected  for  a  few  moments  ;  and 
then  she  said,  "  I  will  tell  you  frankly,  signor. 
The  tight  of  a  police-official  in  hia  uniform  drives 


my  poor  husband  perfectly  wild.  He  has  all  the 
spirit  of  an  Englishman— he  cannot  bear  to  be 
interfered  with  !  So  long  as  he  finds  in  you— 
which  of  course  be  must  do— an  agreeable  travel- 
ling-companion-^—" 

Here  the  Mayor  bowed  complacently. 
j  "  He  will  be  as  quiet  and  as  tractable,"  con. 
tinned  the  quadroon,—"  aye,  and  as  lucid  and  as 
intelligent  as  vou  could  possibly  wish.  But  only 
just  let  a  sbirro  approach  him — or  even  let  him 
so  taucb  as  catch  a  i^limpse  of  a  police-uniform 
wiiile  journeying  along  the  road — and  I  will  not 
answer  for  the  consequences!" 

"  "Weil,  signora,"  saii  the  magistrate,  "  all  tbia 
is  very  easily  managed.  He  shall  not  see  theaa 
Ititrri— we  will   travel  with    the  silken  blinds  of 

'  the  chaise  drawn  down " 

!  "  Oh,  signor,  if  you  will  do  all  this,"  ejaculated 
Emily,  with  a  look  of  the  most  fervid  gratitude, 
"  everything  will  be  well  '." 
]  "  If  I  may  rely  upon  you  to  conduct  the  matter 
as  we  have  suggested,  so  far  as  your  part  is  con- 
cerned," rejoined  the  magistrate,  "  you  may  rely 
■  upon  me.  1  will  begin  by  giving  you  a  proof ;" 
i  —then  turning  towards  the  flirri,  he  said,  "  Go 
and  conceal  yourselves  behind  that  clump  of  trees; 
and  let  the  chaise  draw  close  up  to  the  door." 

The  police-officials  disappeared  through  the 
casement ;  and  the  magistrate,  then  addressing 
the  quadroon  very  seriously,  went  on  to  say,  "  I 
do  not  wish  to  insult  you,  signora  :  heaven  forbid  ! 
But  permit  me  to  remark  that  if  with  the  mis* 
taken  love  of  a  wife,  you  seek  to  effect  your  hus- 
band's escape " 

"  Signor  !"  interrupted  the  quadroon,  drawing 
up  her  fine  tall  form  in  the  most  dignified  manner 
"  I  am  incapable  of  repaying  so  much  goodness  on 
your  part  with  so  black  a  treachery  !  In  three 
minutes  my  husband  shall  stand  in  your  presence. 
Yes— three  minutes  are  sufficient  for  me  to  prepare 
him  to  expect  that  he  is  going  on  a  pleasure  jaunt, 
with  a  friend  who  has  conceived  a  kind  interest  iu 
us  both.  He  is  fortunately  in  one  of  his  mild, 
ductile  humours— he  will  believe  anything  I  tell 

j  him " 

"  2fot  another  word,  signora !"  interrupted  the- 
magistrate.  "  I  have  the  fullest  faith  in  every- 
thing you  tell  me.  Go,  and  take  your  time  in 
'  telling  whatsoever  tale  with  which  you  may  deem 
I  it  expedient  thus  innocently  to  beguile  your  un- 
fortunate husband." 

Emily  Barrington  flung  another  look  of  grali- 
I  tude  upon  the  Mayor,  and  issued  from  the  room 
I  by  the  door  communicating  with  the  passage,  and 
I  not  by  the  one  which  led  into  the  apartment  where 
i  Charles  De  Vere  was  now  most  anxiously  awaiting 
;  her  presence.  Yes- most  a%xU»i»l!f  ;  for  he  had 
;  overheard  every  syllable  of  this  colloquy  between 
I  the  quadroon  and  the  Mayor,  and  he  bad  failed 
I  not  to  comprehend  the  project  which  his  dusky. 
I  complexioned  friend  had  conceived  on  his  behalf. 
In  a  few  moments  he  heard  the  three  gentle  taps 
given  at  the  door;  and  the  next  instant  Emily 
was  in  his  presence.  She  placed  her  finger  upon 
her  rich  red  lip:  her  eyes  were  luminous  with  an 
expression  of  arch  triumph. 

"I  have  heard  all!"  hastily  whispered  Charles. 
"  Have  I  rightly  understood— " 

"  Yes,"  she  responded  in  the  satse  low  humad 
♦one  ai  that  in  which  he  had  spoken.     "Yop  see 
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tLtt  I  bare  taken  every  precaution  !  You  will 
proceed  to  Florence  without  the  elightest  fear  of 
molestation!" 

"  Oh,  thanks!  a  thousand  thanks  !"  ejaculated 
our  hero,  clasping  the  quadroon's  hands  with 
oETusion.  "  But  one  word  !  You  must  nut  remain 
Lere  with  your  unfortunate  husband '* 

"No,  no!  — we  will  depart  when  night  comes  !" 
replied  Emily.     "  Fear  not  for  us." 

"I  beseech  you  to  come  with  him  to  Florence," 
urged  Charles.  "  Oh  !  it  would  give  me  the  ut. 
most  pleasure  to  repay,  if  possible,  the  kindness 
which  I  am  receiving  at  your  hands.  Hest  assured 
that  I  will  endeavour  to  make  some  impression 
Bpon  Gustavus !— he  shall  be  to  me  as  a  brother— 
I  will  reasoD  with  him— I  will  break  bim  of  bis 


vile 


a  bits 


"Such  a  generous  offer  is  not  «o  be  refu3ed," 
answered  the  quadroon.  "  Wo  will  certainly 
oume  to  Florence  " 

Charles  named  the  hotel  at  which  he  had  taken 
up  his  quarters  in  that  city  :  and  Emily  reiterateu 
with  thanks  her  pledge  to  join  him  there,  in  com- 
pany with  her  husband. 

"Now,  come,"  sho  said;  "and  remember  the 
part  which  you  have  to  play  before  this  magii- 
trate.  Ah  !  and  do  not  forget,"  she  added,  with 
a  sudden  blush  rising  to  her  cheeks,  and  with 
dowDcast  eyes,  "  that  I  am  your  wife  for  the  pre. 
sent — and  — and — you  njust  part  from  me  as  if 
separating  from  a  wife  !" 

"  It)  bestowing  such  an  embrace  upon  you," 
replied  Charles,  "  it  will  be  as  if  I  were  taking 
leave  c'  a  sister  '." 
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They  thon  issued  I'rom  the  room  together,  and 
proceeded  by  the  passage  to  the  apartment  where 
tho  magistrate  had  remained.  This  functionary 
ruse  from  his  seat,  and  made  a  poUto  bow  to  our 
hero, — at  the  same  time  thiul.iug  to  himeolf, 
"  Well,  really  tliis  is  an  exceedingly  handsotno 
yuung  man!  He  neither  looks  like  a  drunkard 
uor  a  lunatic !  But  the  greater  is  tho  misfor- 
tune ;  for  lio  is  all  the  more  dangoroas  on  that 
account!"  J 

"  So  I  understand,  signor,"  said  our  hero,  "  that  1 
3'ou  have  somehow  or  another  formed  my  wife's 
acquaintance  —  and  you  are  going  to  be  kind  , 
enough  to  take  me  to  Florouco— and  she  is  to 
follow — and  you  will  be  our  guide  in  that  beau- 
tiful city  ?" 

"  It  will  afford  mo  tho  greatest  pleasure  to  act 
in  this  capacity,  Signor  Barrington,"  responded 
tho  magistrate.  "  I  think  we  need  not  delay.  I 
happen  to  have  a  postchaise  waiting." 

'■This  is  very  strange  !"  ejaculated  Charles,  now 
assuming  us  vacant  a  look  as  ho  could  possibly  [ 
impart  to  his  naturally  intelligent  countenance;  j 
"  but  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  go  to  Florence 
—I  hate  this  dull  neighbourhood " 

"Well,  fignor,"  said  the  magistrate,  "  we  will 
»et  off  at  once.  It  is  just  noon— we  hare  pretty 
nearly  twenty-four  miles  before  us— it  will  take 
a  good  three  hours— and  your  excellent  wife  hos 
promised  to  pack  up  all  your  things  with  the  least 
possible  delay,  so  that  she  may  follow  in  tho  course 
of  the  afternoon.     Are  you  ready?" 

"  Oh,  I  am  ready,''  rejoined  our  hero,  with  a 
still  better  semblance  of  a  vacant  air.  "Beady  this 

Tbo  quadroon  had  stopped  aside  as  if  to  conceal 
her  tears;  but  she  dot  dashed  her  kerchief  across 
her  eyes,  and  turnrf  towards  Charles  with  a 
smiling  face.  He  throw  his  arms  round  her  neck  : 
tho  mnijistrate,  with  a  delicate  discretion,  averted 
his  looks,  so  as  not  to  cmbarr.iss  tho  farewells 
of  the  "  hiisbaud  and  wife,"  as  ho  took  them  to 
bo ;  rn<l  onv  horo  whispered  in  tlic  quadroon's 
ear,  "  Believe  me,  my  de.ar  friend,  your  kindness 
rerer,  never  shall  be  forgotten  !" 

Ho  thon  quitted  her,  and  followed  the  niagif- 
trate  throucrh  tho  casement  which  opened  upon 
tho  front  garden. 

They  entered  the  chaise  together:  and  the 
postilion,  who  had  already  received  his  in- 
structions, drove  rapidly  out  of  tho  enclosure. 
The  equipage  passed  the  knot  of  trees  where 
tho  shirri  were  concealed,  and  there  these  two 
officials  jumped  up  behind. 

"There  is  certainly  a  little  vacancy  in  his  looks, 
after  all,"  thought  the  magistrate  to  himself,  as  he 
sat  by  our  hero's  side  in  the  chaise  : — then  turning 
towards  Charles,  ho  said,  "  The  sun  is  very  power- 
lul,  signor,  considering  the  season  of  the  year." 

"Very,"  replied  the  young  Englishman;  "and 
I  do  not  liko  it." 

"  Oh,  well,"  exclaimed  the  magistrate,  "no- 
thing can  be  more  easy  than  to  remedy  this  little 
matter  !     Here !  we  will  pull  down  the  blinds." 

Charles  made  no  answer  ;  and  tho  village  magis- 
trate draw  down  the  silk  blinds  accordingly.  Every- 
thing was  thus  progressing  in  the  most  favourable 
manner  in  behalf  of  our  hero— indeed  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  could  scarcely  believe  in  the  reality 
of  the  circumstances  which  had  thus  transpired  in 
his  favour.     The  Mayor  proceeded  to  chat  upon 


an  infinite  variety  of  subjects  ;  De  Vere  responded 
in  a  gay  strain;  and  every  now  and  thon  he 
adroitly  threw  in  some  compliment  to  tho  village 
functionary— who  kept  on  muttering  to  himself, 
"  Ah !  it  is  a  groat  pity  that  this  young  man 
should  be  given  to  drinking  1  It  is  nothing  but 
that  which  has  turned  his  brain  ;  and  with  a  few 
weeks'  sobriety  in  some  comfurtablo  asylum,  he 
will  bo  as  lucid  and  clear-headed  as  1  am  my- 
self." 

Tho  equipage  pursued  its  way  :  and  at  tho  ex- 
piration of  about  an  hour  it  halted  to  change 
hors?s.  The  Mayor  was  however  careful  not  to 
allow  the  blinds  to  bo  raised  ;  and  tho  reader  may 
be  well  assured  that  Charles  did  not  express  any 
desire  to  iaterforo  with  his  companion's  proceed- 
ings. On  wont  tho  vehicle  again— another  hour 
passed— and  there  was  a  oeconri  halt. 

"  I  do  not  think,"  said  the  magistrate,  "  that  it 
is  necessary  to,  alight ;  for  wo  shall  very  soon  be 
in  Florence."  ' 

"  I  confess  that  I  am  rather  thirsty,"  responded 
Charles,  thinking  it  prudent  to  sustain  his  cha- 
racter as  the  drunkard  Gustavus  Barrington ; 
"  and  I  should  like  a  glass  of  wine.  But  never 
mind,  since  you  say  wo  shall  soon  be  in  Florence  ! 
Then  we  will  have  an  early  dinner  or  a  late  lunch; 
and  all  the  best  wines  of  the  hotel  shall  be  placed 
on  the  table." 

"  Ah,  yes !"  exclaimed  the  magistrate :  "  that 
will  bo  much  better  than  halting  now  any  longer 
than  is  absolutely  necessary." 

The  equipage  once  more  pursued  its  way :  and 
the  nearer  it  drew  to  Florence,  the  more  quickly 
beat  our  hero's  heart.  At  length  it  rolled  into  the 
Tuscan  capital :  it  proceeded  through  the  streets — 
and  it  turned  into  the  court-yard  of  the  Brilish 
Ambassador's  mansion  just  as  the  clocks  were 
chiming  half-past  three  in  the  afternoon. 

The  magistrate,  drew  up  the  blinds:  a  lacquey 
came  lor^vard  and  opened  the  door;  and  the  Mayor 
jumped  out  first,  saying,  "  Come  along,  my  dear 
friend ! — com©  along !'' 

Charles  descended :  tho  tbirri  were  keeping 
themselves  out  of  sight.  Tho  magistrate  hastily 
whispered  in  the  ear  of  the  lacquey,  "Conduct  us 
without  delay  into  the  presence  of  bis  Excellency 
your  master,  who  I  hope  is  disengaged." 

The  domestic— perceiving  that  there  was  somw 
thing  unusual  in  the  affair,  and  therefore  deeming  it 
to  bo  one  of  importance — hastened  to  comply  with 
the  request  that  was  made.  He  conducted  Charles 
and  the  magistrate  into  the  private  cabinet  of  t!io 
Ambassador,  simply  announcing  that  they  had 
just  arrived,  and  that  their  business  was  urgent. 

"  May  it  please  your  Kicellency,"  said  tho 
village  Mayor,  advancing  with  divers  low  bows 
towords  tho  great  diplomatic  functionary,  "  per- 
mit me  to  present  a  fellow-countryman  of  your'i 
— a  certain  Signor  Barrington — ~" 

"Ah!"  ejaculated  Charles ;"  what  name  was 
that  which  you  were  pleased  to  bestow  upon  mei'" 

"Barrington,  forsooth!"  answered  the  Mayor  > 
and  then  looking  at  the  Ambassador,  he  made  n 
compassionating  sign,  as  much  as  to  indicate  that 
the  young  man  was  not  right  in  his  intellects. 

"  You  never  were  more  mistaken  in  your  life." 
said  our  hero,  "than  you  are  in  respect  to  my 
name.  Unfortunately  I  have  no  card  to  present 
to  his  Excellency :  but  his  Excellency  can  testify 
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to  you,  that  I  am  an  attach^  to  the  British 
Embassj  at  Kaples  nben  I  state  m;  name  to  be 
Charles  Da  Vcre." 

"This  is  most  true,"  said  the  Ambassador: 
"  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  of  it.  But 
what  has  happened  to  you,  Mr.  De  Vcre?— for 
just  now  I  had  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel  where 
you  took  up  jour  quarters,  calling  in  the  greatest 
tribulation— not   knowing    what    had   become    of 

"  All  this  is  indeed  a  history  which  I  have  prO' 
sently  for  your  Excellency's  ears,"  answered 
Charles.  "  In  the  meantime  let  us  got  rid  of  this 
worthy  man— who  certainly  haa  played  a  very  kind 
part,  and  to  whom  I  lie  under  an  immensity  of 
obligation," 

The  village  Mayor  was  now  given  to  understand 
that  it  was  really  a  Mr.  Da  Vere,  and  unt  a  Mr 
Barriugton,  whom  ho  had  bruuglit  to  Florence. 
Ho  was  at  first  exceedingly  angry;  ho  vowed  that 
ho  had  been  grossly  duped — that  ho  would  apply 
to  the  Ministers,  and  even  to  the  Grand  Duke 
himself,  if  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  justice: 
but  tho  British  Ambassador  very  soon  gave  him 
to  understand  that  his  threats  were  of  little  avail 
—  while  Charles,  taking  him  aside,  significantly 
whispered  that  if  he  stirred  any  farther  in  the 
business  ho  would  only  become  the  laughing-stock 
of  everybody  and  cover  himself  with  ridicule. 
This  was  the  most  cogent  argument  that  could  be 
adduced  to  tranquillize  tho  Mayor,  inasmuch  as 
it  appealed  direct  to  his  prido  and  vanity ;  and 
he  wound  up  the  scene  by  imploring  that  our 
hero  would  place  the  seal  of  silence  upon  his  lips, 
and  forbear  from  making  a  joke  of  tho  matter. 
Charles  promised  everything  calculated  to  appease 
tho  crestfallen  Mayor;  and  this  functionary  took 
his  departure,  utterly  bewildered  as  to  tho  motives 
which  could  havo  led  to  the  extraordinary  cheat 
of  which  he  had  boon  rendered  tho  victim. 


CHAPTER      XX. 


We  havo  alluded  to  the  Signora  Carlotta  Eelluno  ; 
but  ne  have  not,  as  it  were,  formally  introduced 
our  readers  to  this  young  lady.  Wo  have  said 
that  she  was  a  nice-looking  girl,  about  sixteen 
years  of  ago,  and  possessing  a  figure  which  had  all 
the  justness  of  proportion  without  the  voluptuous 
fulness  of  her  mother's  shape.  She  had  light  hair, 
which  was  of  an  exceedingly  silky  contexture,  and 
vory  luxuriant.  She  had  blue  eyes,  and  delicato 
features  ;  tho  expression  of  her  countenance  was 
agreeable,  without  being  particularly  intelligent : 
she  seemed  a  good-natured  creature,  inexperienced, 
simple,  and  confiding.  She  stood  in  the  greatest 
awe  of  her  parents — but  most  especially  of  her 
t-\tber,  who  was  a  veritable  domestic  tyrant.  In- 
deed, Captain  Belluno  had  a  very  mediocre 
opinion  of  the  integrity  of  womankind  ;  while  bis 
wife,  Signora  Belluno— perhaps  judging  by  her- 
self— thought  that  the  less  license  that  was  given 
to  her  daughter  the  better.  The  consequence  was 
that  between  the  two,  the  poor  girl  was  almost  as 
much  n  prisoner  aa  any  other  captive  in  the  fort- 


ress  of  Bigno  ;  and  even  when  she  did  pass  beyond 
the  gates,  it  was  only  under  the  strict  guardian- 
ship of  her  parents.  As  for  going  out  alone,  it 
was  an  absolute  impossibility.  Thus  poor  Car- 
lotta Belluno  did  not  lead  the  blithest  existence  in 
the  world. 

Although  Bagno  was  a  small  place,  there  were 
several  genteel  families  living  there  and  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  ;  and  as  the  Italians  are 
very  fond  of  company,  it  happened  that  evening 
parties,  balls,  and  coaversazioties  prevailed  at 
Bagno  as  well  as  anywhere  else.  A  couple  of 
Eaglish  families  were  settled  there  ;  and  though 
their  object  was  to  cconomizi?,  yet  they  in  their 
poverty  were  actually  rich,  in  comparison  with  the 
generality  of  their  neighhoura— and  they  gave  fre- 
quent entertainments.  Captain  Belluno  was  very 
fond  of  cards  and  good  suppers  ;  and  therefore  ho 
seldom  missed  being  at  tho  gay  assemblies  which 
were  given  in  tho  town.  His  wife  frequently  ac- 
companied him — his  daughter  always;  for  those 
were  the  only  occasions  on  which  poor  Carlotta 
enjoyed  the  slightest  shu.low  of  liberty,  and  could 
for  an  hour  or  two  hold  herself  emancipated  from 
that  species  of  passive  coercion  which  was  oser- 
cised  over  her. 

We  have  explained  how  Charles  Do  Vere  was 
consigned  to  tho  particular  compartment  of  the 
fortress-prison  to  which  he  was  allotted  :  wo  have 
shown  likewise  how  ho  escaped  :  but  we  have  not  as 
jet  seen  how  Ciprina  endured  her  own  captivity, 
or  what  treatment  she  exporicncod.  The  reader 
has  already  learnt  that  Ciprina  and  Floribel  Li  iter 
were  ono  and  the  sanio  person  :  but  perhaps  wo 
had  better— at  least  for  tho  present— continue  to 
call  her  by  that  name  which  for  some  time  past 
she  had  chosen  to  assume. 

When  separated  from  Charles  Do  Vcre  in  tho 
vestibule  of  tho  castle,  Ciprina  was  conducted 
through  one  of  tho  three  doors  opening  from  that 
vestibule— thence  along  a  passiige  into  a  court- 
yard surrounded  by  buildings.  Hero  she  was  con- 
signed to  the  charge  of  a  matron  — an  elderly 
female,  with  a  weather-beaten  eouotenancc,  a  form 
that  looked  as  if  it  would  have  served  for  a  grena- 
dier, and  a  voice  as  rough  and  as  hoarse  as  if  she 
had  "oeen  bawling  for  three  or  four  hours  from  the 
top  of  the  castle  in  order  thereby  to  carry  on  0 
conversatitin  with  her  friends  in  the  town.  In 
this  compartment  of  the  fortress,  as  well  as 
in  that  to  which  Charles  Do  Vero  had  been 
consigned,  there  was  an  array  of  doors  com- 
municating with  an  equal  number  of  cells ; 
and  those  doors  were  duly  numbered.  Ciprina 
was  Number  Thirty  by  name;  and  it  was  into  a 
corresponding  cell  that  she  was  now  conducted. 
The  matron  pursued  towards  Ciprina  just  the 
same  course  which  Eoderigo  the  lurnkoy  had 
adopted  towards  Do  Voro :  namely,  insibting  that 
she  should  give  up  whatsoever  valuables,  money, 
or  piipcrs  eho  might  have  about  her  person. 
Ciprina  was  likewise  informed  that  she  would  bo 
allowed  to  take  exercise  in  the  yard  at  such 
times  as  nu  othor  prisoner  should  bo  there ;  and 
inasmuch  as  there  were  only  two  female  captiveo 
besides  hergelf  in  the  compartment,  she  saw  that 
she  should  not  bo  very  touch  restricted  in  this 
respect.  Lastly  the  matron  observed  to  her  that 
there  was  an  excellent  chaplain  who  would  Tisit 
her  if  she  thought  fit;  and  Ciprina  replied  that 
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■be  should  be  most  bapp;  to  see  the  hoi;  father 
ocasionally.  She  had  learot  from  Charles,  pre- 
vious to  their  separatioo  in  the  lobby,  that  he  was 
a  friend  of  Father  Falconara's ;  and  she  therefore 
encouraged  the  idea  of  being  visited  by  the  chap- 
lain, who  she  fancied  might  become  the  inter* 
mediary  of  communication  between  herself  and 
our  hero,  in  case  measures  for  an  escape  could  be 
devised,  or  in  case  Charles  might  have  any  hope- 
ful tidings  to  convey  to  her. 

Ciprina  had  not  been  long  in  her  cell,  when  the 
door  opened  and  Carlotta  Belluno  made  her  ap- 
pearance. It  was  the  habit  of  the  Governor's 
wife  or  daughter  to  visit  the  female  prisoners  at 
least  once  every  day  ;  for  Captain  Belluno  had  a 
strict  idea  of  discipline,  and  he  thought  that  the 
ladies  of  bis  household  had  their  duties  to  per- 
form as  well  as  himself.  Carlotta  bad  heard  that 
a  most  beautiful  young  lady  had  just  been  brought 
as  a  captive  to  the  castle;  and  she  was  most 
anxious  to  see  ber.  Ciprina  took  good  care  to 
render  herself  as  agreeable  as  possible  to  the 
Governor's  daughter;  but  Carlotta  did  not  stay 
with  her  very  long  on  the  occasion ; — for  she  bad 
to  seek  ber  own  chamber  and  prepare  a  dress  for 
a  party  that  was  to  be  given  in  the  evening  by 
one  of  the  English  families  resident  at  Bagno. 
Brief  however  though  the  fnterview  was  between 
the  two  young  ladies,  Carlotta  was  inspired  with 
a  most  favourable  opinion  of  Ciprina ;  and  ebe 
thought  to  herself,  "  This  is  the  first  female  pri- 
soner that  1  ever  took  the  slightest  liking  to;  and 
really  she  is  a  very  nice  young  lady  !" 

Later  in  the  day  Father  Falconara  paid  Ciprina 

for  the  purpose  of  bringing  her  three  or  four  reli- 
gious books,  with  an  intimation  that  when  she  bad 
perused  them  be  had  others  in  his  library  that 
were  very  much  at  ber  service,  Sae  went  out  ti 
walk  in  the  yard;  and  perceiving  a  door  stand 
ing  open  on  the  side  facing  the  array  of  cells,  she 
ventured  to  look  into  the  building  with  which  it 
communicated.  It  was  the  chapel  of  the  fortress. 
Borne  old  woman  was  cleaning  it  out ;  and  Ciprina 
entered  the  sacred  edifice.  At  first  she  advanced 
with  hesitation,  for  fear  lest  she  should  be  in- 
truding; but  the  old  woman  told  her  that  she 
was  welcome  to  walk  in  and  look  about,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  no  other  prisoner  was  there 
at  the  time.  Must  curiously  arranged  was  the  in- 
terior of  that  chapel, — every  individual  seat  being 
80  partitioned  that  no  one  prisoner  could  behold 
the  rest— yet  all  could  obtain  a  view  of  the  altar 
and  the  pulpit.  We  need  not  divell  any  farther 
on  this  description,  than  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
observing  that  the  model  is  adopted  in  some  of 
jhe  chapels  of  the  British  prisons  and  peniten- 
tiaries where  the  "  separate  system  "  is  observed. 

Eeturning  into  the  yard,  Ciprina  walked  to  and 
fro  in  no  very  felicitous  state  of  mind ;  for  she 
was  terribly  uneasy  in  reference  to  Edgar  Mar- 
callin,  and  terribly  vindictive  against  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Mirano.  There  was  a  lime,  be  it  re- 
membered, when  she  would  have  strained  every 
nerve  and  gone  almost  any  length  to  screen  the 
Marchioness  and  induce  Edgar  to  be  merciful 
towards  her :  but  now  all  this  lenient  feeling  was 
banished  from  ber  heart.  She  only  thought  of  the 
base  treachery  which  bad  been  played  her  ;  and 
•he   je»rned   for    rcvec!;,e.      She    wondered    how 


Charles  was  succeeding  with  Father  FalcoDara,  and 
how  long  their  captivity  was  likely  to  last.  Wai 
it  possible  that  all  hope  had  died  upon  the  threa- 
hold  ?  Ob,  no  !  she  could  not  bring  her  mind  to 
the  contemplation  of  anything  so  horrible! 

Ciprina  was  walking  to  and  fro,  when  the  gre- 
nadier-looking matron  suddenly  made  her  appear- 
.  ance,  and  said,  "  You  must  put  down  your  veil, 
!  Number  Thirty ;  for  persons  are  about  to  enter  the 

Ciprina  at  once  drew  down  the  thick  veil  that 
was  attached  to  her  bonnet;  almost  immediately 
afterwards  a  large  pair  of  folding-doors  opened  at 
the  extremity  of  the  yard — and  two  men  entered, 
carrying  an  enormous  basket  slung  to  a  pole  which 
rested  upon  the  right  shoulder  of  each.  It  was  a 
basket  of  the  most  solid  and  substantial  wicker- 
work  —  about  five  feet  long,  three  broad,  and 
nearly  four  feet  in  depth.  A  green  baize  covered 
the  top;  and  the  osier-work  was  so  close  together 
that  it  was  impossible  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
contents  of  this  immense  basket:  but  the  appear- 
ance of  the  two  men  carrying  it,  all  covered  with 
flour  as  they  were,  afforded  an  immediate  clue  to 
the  solution  of  what  would  otherwise  have  been  a 
mystery.  This  was  the  mode  in  which  the  bread, 
eontracted  for  with  a  baker  in  Bagno,  was  brought 
thrice  a  day  into  the  fortress. 

The  folding-doors  were  closed ;  and  the  two 
bearers  of  the  huge  basket  passed  on  to  the  other 
extremity  of  the  yard.  There  a  door  opened  into 
one  of  the  storerooms;  and  the  two  bakers,  depo- 
siting  their  pannier  close  by  that  door,  hastily 
proceeded  to  empty  it  of  its  contents, ^-each  one 
taking  up  as  many  loaves  as  ho  could  carry  and 
bearing  them  into  the  store-room,  where  ha 
arranged  them  on  the  shelves ;  and  thus  the  two 
men  kept  passing  in  and  out  of  the  store  until  they 
had  emptied  thoir  basket.  Then  they  sat  down  to 
rest  themselves,  and  have  a  chat  with  the  turnkey 
who  was  inside  the  store  taking  a  note  of  the 
quantity  of  loaves  delivered ;  and  after  a  little 
while  the  two  bakers  slung  the  pole  over  their 
shoulders  again,  and  passed  out  of  the  fortress  at 
a  much  lighter  pace  than  that  by  which  they  bad 
entered  it. 

Ciprina  witnessed  this  operation— a  proceeding 
at  which  she  would  not  have  flung  a  second  glance 
if  outside  those  walls;  but  in  a  state  of  captivity 
everything,  however  trivial,  seems  to  be  fraught 
nith  novelty  and  amusement.  After  having  walked 
for  about  a  couple  of  hours  in  the  court-yard, 
Ciprina  re-entered  her  cell,  the  grim-looking 
matron  being  in  readiness  to  lock  the  door  upon 
her.  At  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  she 
sought  her  pallet ;  and  so  completely  exhausted 
was  she  after  the  fatigues  and  sleeplessness  of  the 
preceding  night,  that  she  almost  immediately  sank 
into  the  arms  of  slumber — nor  was  she  awakened 
by  the  din  and  confusion  which  shortly  afterward* 
prevailed  in  the  fortress  on  account  of  the  escape 
of  Charles  De  Vere. 

Meanwhile  Carlotta  Belluoo  was  with  her  father 
at  the  party ;  and  she  was  enjoying  herself  all  the 
more  especially  because  there  was  some  one 
present  whom  she  very  much  likod  to  see,  but 
towards  whom  she  was  compelled  to  observe  the 
most  guarded  demeanour  every  time  she  perceived 
the  cold  stern  eyes  of  her  father  wandering  to- 
wards her.     At  length  all  of  a  sudden  there  was  a 
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violent  ringing  at  the  gate  of  the  house :  some  one 
wanted  to  speak  immediately  with  the  G-oTernor. 
Caplaio  Belluno  hastened  forth  to  the  gate;  and 
to  his  dismay  learnt  that  a  prisoner  had  disap- 
peared.    As  a  matter  of  course  he  decided  upon 

equally  as  a  matter  of  course  that  bo  took  Car- 
lotta  with  him  -but  not  before  she  had  found 
time  to  exchange  a  few  very  inleresling  observa- 
tions with  a  certain  gentleman  who  was  present. 
Indeed  this  little  colloquy  took  placo  while  her 
father,  having  bidden  her  prepare  to  depart, 
rushed  out  again  to  question  the  emissary  at  the 
gate.  Now,  with  the  rest  of  the  incidents  of  that 
evening  the  reader  has  already  been  rendered  well 
acquainted:  but  we  will  nevertheless  pause  for  a 
moment  to  observe,  ere  continuing  our  narrative, 
that  when  Carlotta  found  herself  alone  in  her 
chamber,  she  sat  down  to  reflect  upon  all  that  had 
passed  oetwixt  herself  and  that  certain  gentleman 
with  whom  she  had  exchanged  such  very  interest. 
ing  observations.  Yes— there  Carlotta  sat  in  her 
chamber  — one  band  supporting  her  countenance, 
the  other  listlessly  playing  with  her  fan  :  and  thus 
for  perhaps  half-an-hour  sho  remained  absorbed  in 
thought,  ere  she  began  to  disapparel  herself  for 
the  purpose  of  retiring  to  rest. 

That  night  passed  ;  and  as  we  have  seen,  Charles 
De  Vere  succeeded  in  making  good  his  escape — 
and  he  became  the  guest  of  the  quadroon  in  the 
beautiful  secluded  Apeunine  valley.  And  through- 
out (hat  night  of  such  memorable  adventures  Ci- 
prina  slept  without  once  awakening;  so  that  when 
she  opened  her  eyes  in  the  morning  she  was  ut- 
terly unsuspicious  of  anything  unusual  having 
occurred  duiing  the  past  twelve  hours.  At  length 
the  matron  entered  ;  and  she  exclaimed  in  a  voice 
wbicll  seemed  hoarser  than  ever,  "  Well,  this  is  a 
pretty  business !  and  to  think  that  he  should  have 
done  such  a  thing  !" 

"What  do  you  mean?"  inquired  Ciprina,  start- 
ing up  in  her  pallet,  but  instantaneously  suspecting 
that  sho  was  about  to  receive  some  intelligence 
with  reference  to  De  Vere- 

"  Ah  I  a  nice  young  fellow,  that  Number 
Twenty-nine  !"  said  the  woman,  in  a  voice  which 
sounded  exactly  as  if  it  were  speaking  through  a 
bassoon.  "Perhaps  you  would  like  to  play  the 
same  trick  ?  But  you  will  not,  I  can  tell  you  !  I 
shall  keep  an  uncommon  sharp  look  out  upon  you. 
Thirty- 1  shall  !" 

"But  what  do  you  mean  P"  asked  Ciprina,  in 
the  most  painful  suspense. 

"Now,  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  did 
not  hear  all  that  noise  during  the  early  part  of 
the  night  f "  demanded  the  woman  :  "  or  it  wasn't 
the  night  at  all  — fur  it  was  last  evening,  very  soon 
afteryou  retired  to  bed.  There  was  a  trampling 
of  horses,  and  hurrying  and  scurrying — and  run- 
ning about  hither  and  thither '* 

"  But  what  for  ?"  asked  Ciprina.  "  I  heard 
nothing  of  all  this  ! — nothing,  1  can  assure  you  !" 

"  AVell  then,  if  you  did  not— and  if  you  cannot 
gusss But  no  !  I  daresay  you  are  really  igno- 
rant upon  the  point  !— for  of  course  it  was  a 
sudden    thought  on  the  part  of  the  young  man 

though    if  yuu  yourself  are  a  good  and  pious 

Catholic,  you  will  confess  that  it  was  most  abomi- 
nable to  treat  our  dear  young  chaplain  in  such  a 
way! — to  stun  him  outright — bind  and  gag  him — 


strip  him  of  his  canonicals- Oh!  it  was  shocking; 
shocking  !" 

"  Thank  God  ho  has  escaped  !"  mentally  ejacu- 
lated  Ciprina :  for  though  the  matron  had  not 
said  so,  yet  she  fully  comprehended  that  such 
must  be  the  case  :  and  she  could  scarcely  restrain 
the  audible  expression  of  her  joyous  emotions. 

"  Yes — all  this  he  did  ! — and  the  worst  of  it  is 
there's  no  trace  of  him  !'*  continued  the  female 
turnkey.  "  The  Governor  is  furious— the  sig- 
nora  is  dreadfully   afflicted- and   as  for  the  sig- 

"  Tlie  signoretla  can  pfrhaps  speak  for  herself, 
worthy  Gudulla,"  said  a  soft  musical  voice  from 
the  doorway  ;  and  the  door  being  pushed  open, 
Carlotta  Belluno  made  her  appearance.  "  It  is 
my  father's  command  that  my  mother  and  myself 
pay  more  than  our  usual  heed  to  the  female  pri- 
soners; ani  therefore  I  am  makiug  a  round  some- 
what earlier  than  usual.  Number  Thirty,"  sho 
Slid,  but  speaking  in  a  tone  as  if  it  pained  her 
thus  to  address  the  beautiful  Ciprina,  "  I  hope 
you  have  slept  well?  Though  you  are  a  prisoner 
here,  there  is  no  desire  to  persecute  you  :"— and 
she  looked  significantly  towards  Gudulla. 

*'  Thanks,  signoretta,"  exclaimed  Ciprina,  "  for 
these  kind  and  encouraging  words.  But  I  under- 
stand  that  something   has   occurred   during    the 

"Ah!  Gudulla  has  not  told  you?"  ejaculated      , 
Carlotta.  I 

"  I  have  told  Number  Thirty  a  dozen  limes 
over,"  said  the  bassoon-voiced  woman,  "  that  Num- 
ber Twenty. nine  has  escaped." 

"Well,  well,"  interjected  Carlotta,  "I  am  just 
going  with  my  pass-key  to  peep  in  on  the  other 
two  female  captives ;  and  then  I  will  return  and 
pass  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour  with  you. 
Number  Thirty." 

Carlotta  glided  out  of  the  cell ;  and  on  gaining 
the  court-yard,  she  flung  an  anxious  glance  to- 
wards the  folding-gates  at  the  extremity.  At  that 
very  instant  the  gates  opened;  and  the  two  bakers 
appeared,  with  their  immense  basket  slung  to  the 
pole  over  their  shoulders,  as  we  have  already  de- 
scribed it.  Carlotta's  countenance  brightened  up 
—  her  eyes  swept  their  looks  around — no  one  but 
the  two  bakers  were  in  view — and  she  sped  to- 
wards them.  Some  few  words  were  interchanged; 
and  then  the  fair  Carlotta  slipped  a  note  into  the 
hands  of  one  of  the  men,  together  with  a  piece  of 
money,  saying,  "  Be  sure  you  deliver  it  to  him 
the  moment  you  leave  the  castle  !" 

"That  moment,  signora  !"  was  the  reply  ;  and 
the  baker  consigned  both  the  billet  and  the  coin 
to  hij  pocket. 

Almost  immediately  afterwards  Carlotta  Bel- 
luno returned  to  Ciprina'a  cell,  entering  it  by 
means  of  the  pass-key  which  she  possessed.  The 
beautiful  prisoner,  having  risen  from  her  pallet, 
was  now  performing  her  toilet  — at  which  Carlotta 
good-naturedly  assisted  her.  We  should  observe 
that  Gudulla,  the  female-turnkey,  had  retired, 
and  the  two  young  ladies  were  therefore  alone 
together. 

"  It  is  really  true  that  Number  Twenty. nine  has 
effected  his  escape,"    said   Carlotta.      "lam  suro 
you  will  forgive  mo  for  yielding  to  the  regulations 
of  this  fortress,  and  speaking  of  the  captives  by     1 
numerals  only — addressing  you  also  in  the  same     I 
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way :  but  it  has  becomo  Eo  completely  a  habit  with 

me " 

"  And  moreover  it  is  your  duty,  signora,"  re- 
eponticd  Ciprioa;  "so  that  you  really  need  not 
ofTor  any  excuse,  nor  make  any  apology  to  mo.'* 

"You  are  very  kind  to  speak  thus,"  said  Car- 
lotta.  "  Corao— sit  down  and  partake  of  your 
breakfast;  and  I  *ill  remain  a  little  while  to  con- 
verse with  you that  is  to  say,  it  my  presence  be 

not  disagreeable  ?" 

"On  the  contrary!"  exclaicied  Ciprina ;  "I  am 
infinitely  grateful   for  such  kind   companionship. 

But  how  did  Signor  De  Vere 1  mean  KuTub^T 

Twenty-nine  make  his  escape  ?" 

Curlotta  gave  Ciprina  a  few  particulars  relative 
to  our  hero's  escape  ;  and  although  the  Governor's 
daugliter  naturally  told  the  (ale  as  if  Father  Faloo- 
nara  had  been  oterpowired  by  the  superior  strength 
of  a  desperate  man,— yet  Ciprina  could  not  help 
thinking  that  it  was  ail  the  result  of  a  friendly  collu- 
eion  between  Charles  and  the  young  priest.  Little, 
however,  did  it  matter  whether  the  incident  had 
occurred  in  one  way  or  the  other,  since  the  main 
fact  was  the  same  — and  this  was  that  Chcrles  De 
Vero  hud  cffix-ted  his  escape. 

"  Ah  !  and  thot  is  not  all,"  said  Carlotta:  "  but 
I  must  inform  you   that  this  young  gentleman — 

Number  Twenty-nine 1  do  not  ask  you  whether 

ho  is  any  relation  of  yours,  or  in  what  light  ho 

stood  towards  you but  I  know  that  you  were 

brought  hither  together " 

"He  is  no  relation,  answered  Ciprina;  "and  he 
elands  towards  me  in  uu  other  light  than  that  of 
simple  ocquaintance.      Therefore  you  may  speak 
unreservedly,  signora." 

"  Oh !  I  was  not  going  to  say  any  harm  of 
him,"  rejoined  Carlotta:  "I  was  merely  about  to 
observe  that  he  is  evidently  a  very  brave  man — yes, 
even  a  desperate  one ;  for  be  completely  conquered 
three  of  our  men,  who  rodo  alter  him.  Two  of 
them  were  seriously  injured " 

"Ab!  I  am  sorry  to  hear  this,"  exclaimed  Ci- 
prina: "I  mean  I  regret  to  learn  that  thero 
should  havo  been  any  necessity  for  such  violence. 
But  you  cannot  blame  the  young  gentleman,  sig- 
nora  " 

"On  the  coD'rary,"  rejoined  the  young  lady, 
lowering  her  voice  and  bending  a  signihcant  look 
upon  Ciprina  ;  "  1  rather  admire  him  for  it.  Do 
permit  me  to  ask  onequesiion!  Is  he  an  Eng- 
lishman or  a  Frenchman  ?— for  my  father  insists 
upon  it  that  be  is  a  Frenchman— while  our  reve- 
rend chaplain,  the  good  Father  Falconara,  declares 
that  he  ia  an  Englishman." 

"  He  is  assuredly  an  Englishman,"  responded 
Ciprina.  "  That  ho  was  arrested  by  mistake — 
indeed  that  he  was  taken  for  a  youog  Frenchman 
—is  roost  certain  !     For  that  I  can  vouch " 

"Do  not  speak  too  loud,"  said  Carlotta;  "for 
this  is  a  forbidden  topic — and  if  that  grenadier- 
looking  old  wretch  were  listening  at  the  door " 

"  Ah,  uiy  dear  signora  !"  exclaimed  Cipriao,  "  I 
wold  not  tor  the  world  conipromise  you  !  How 
Vjnd  i;i  your  conduct  towards   me  I     You  are  not 

"  I  eonless  that  1  have  conceived  a  liking  for 
you,"  ri'ji.ined  C;trlotta  ;  "  and  I  wish  to  heaven 
it  were  id  my  power  to  do  something  to  alleviate 

the  afflielion  of  your  captivity aye,  or  even  to  j 

release  you  from  it  altogether." 


"  Towards  the  alleviation  of  the  misery  •(• 
tendarvt  upon  my  prisonage,  you  are  doing  every. 
thing  that  lies  in  your  power,"  said  Ciprina. 
"  Kinrt  language — kind  looks " 

"  fih  !  I  begin  to  feel  a  very  sincere  friendship 
for  you  !"  interjected  Carlotta,  taking  the  beau- 
tiful captive's  hand  and  pressing  it  with  M-ormlh. 
"But  we  were  talking  of  that  young  gentleman 
who  escaped  in  so  daring  and  gallant  a  manner 
And  so  he  is  an  Englishman  f" 

"  I  am  all  the  better  able  to  certify  the  fact," 
returned  Ciprina,  "  because  I  myself  first  knew 
him  in  England." 

"  And  you  ?"  said  Carlotta  :  "  I  see  that  you 
arc  not  an  Italian— you  da  sot  look  like  a 
French  woman  :  perhaus  you  likewiso  are 
English  f" 

"Yes— England  ia  my  native  country,"  re- 
joined Ciprina  :  and  f .  r  a  moment  ber  bosom 
heaved  with  a  sigh,  as  she  thought  of  her  cousin 
Agnes  whom  she  had  so  abruptly  left,  and  the 
happy  homo  at  Sidney  Villa  which  she  had  like- 
wise 60  precipitately  abandoned. 

"  Ah,  you  are  an  Englishwoman  ?"  ejaculated 
Carlotta.  "Oh,  I  like  the  English,  1  can  assure 
you!  There  are  two  EnjliaU  families  settled  at 
Bagno.  I  know  them  well — they  give  excellent 
entertainments.  Indeed,  last  night  I  was  at  a 
very  pleasant  party  at  the  house  of  one  of  those 
families,  when  the  tidings  came  of  the  prisoner's 
escape.  But  what  did  you  say  his  name  was? 
Do  not  speak  too  loud  !  Remember  that  I  am 
trunssiressing  regulations!" 

"His  name  is  De  Vere,"  returned  Ciprina; 
"  and  I  am  very  much  mistaken  if  the  Tusoau 
Government  will  not  be  called  to  account  for  bis 
arrest,  because  he  is  attached  to  the  British  Em- 
bassy at  Naples." 

"The  British  Embassy  at  Naples?"  exclaimed 
Carlotta  Belluno,  almost  bounding  upon  her  scat, 
so  strong  was  the  feeling  of  surprise  which  seemed 
to  tako  possession  of  her.  "  The  Embassy  at 
Naples  ?"  she  repeated. 

"  Yes,"  rejoined  Ciprina;  "I  can  assure  you  I 
am  telling  you    the  Irutli.      Why  do  you  look  so 

Carlotta  blushed  —  hesitated  —  and  then  said, 
"  Perhaps— perhaps— you  likewise  have  been  at 
Nuoles?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  Ciprina  ;  "  and  I  saw  Cbarloa 
De  Vero  there  :  consequently  I  know  that  I  am 
telling  you  nothing  that  is  not  consistent  with  the 
exact  truth." 

"  How  extraordinary  !  how  very  extraordi- 
nary !"  murmured  Carlotta,  as  if  thus  musing 
with  herself :  then,  os  renewed  blushea  dyed  her 
cheeks,  she  said,  "  Perhaps  you  aro  acquainted 
with  some  others  of  the  attaches  P—perhops  you 
can  name  them  ?" 

"  I  know  them  all  by  name,"-  answered  Ciprina, 
wondering  why  the  young  damsel  was  giving  this 
turn  to  the  discourse,  "first  thero  is  Sir  Alex- 
ander Hoicroft " 

Ah!"— and  though  the  ejacuUtion  on  Car- 
lotta'e  part  was  scarcely  audible,  yet  Ciprinu's  ear 
lid  catch  it;  and  stopping  short,  she  surveyed  the 
Governor's  daughter  with  increasing  wonder  and 
suriosity. 

"  Yes  —  Sir  Alexander  Hoicroft,"  proceeded 
Ciprina,— "is  a   polisUcil  gentlemon — with  fasci- 
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Bating  manoers  and  distinguished  appearance— 
Tory  rich " 

But  agaia  she  stopped  sUort;  for  Carlotta's 
clioeks  were  now  scarlet,  and  she  was  trembling  nil 
over  with  iiervousuess  and  confusion.  Joy  was 
however  gleaming  in  her  eyes  ;  and  Ciprina  per- 
ceived  that  the  topic  was  an  agreeable  one.  She 
therefore  went  on  to  say,  "  Sir  Alexander  Hol- 
croft  is  a  fine  specimea  of  an  English  gentleman  : 
he  is  tall  and  good-looking— intelligent — and  en. 
dowed  with  great  convorsational  powers.  Ho  is 
about  fivo-and-thirty  years  of  ago;  but  ho  does 
not  look  more  than  eight-aud-twenty." 

Ciprina  made  a  few  additional  observations 
eulogistic  of  Sir  Alexander  Holeroft;  but  she 
did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  say  that  ho 
bore  a  reputation  for  unprincipled  profligacy 
amongst  the  fair  sex.  Ciprina  saw  that  by  prais- 
ing the  Baronet  she  was  pleasing  the  Governor's 
daughter;  and  it  was  naturally  her  object  to  win 
Carlotta's  friendship  ;  for  who  could  toll  what  ser- 
vice the  youn»  lady  might  become  capable  of 
rendering  her  P 

"  And  I  also  know  Sir  Alexander  Holeroft,'' 
said  Carlotta,  after  a  pause.  "  But  I  must  leave 
you  now  !  My  father  and  mother  will  be  wait- 
ing at  the  breakfast-table  for  me !  I  will  return 
and  see  you  presently." 

Carlotta  gove  her  hand  to  the  captive ;  and  then 
she  passed  out  from  the  cell  :  hut  ere  she  closed 
the  door,  she  Hung  a  significant  look  upon  Ciprina, 
as  much  as  to  imply  that  a  friendly  understanding 
was  now  established  between  them. 

When  Ciprina  was  alone,  she  reflected  on  all 
that  had  just  taken  place  ;  and  she  said  to  her- 
self, "  Is  it  not  possible  that  I  may  turn  Carlotta's 
friendship  to  advantage  ?  Who  knows  ?  She 
possesses  a  passkey  I  But  Ah  !  I  may  rest  full 
well  assured  that  after  the  escape  of  Charles  De 
Vere,  the  utmost  vigilance  will  be  maintained 
throughout  the  fortalice.  However,  I  can  do  no 
possible  harm  by  cultivatin<j  the  good  feelings  with 
which  I  have  already  inspired  Carlotta.  Who 
knows  how  long  it  may  be  ere  Charles  shall  be 
enabled  to  efiect  my  deliverance  ?  He  himself 
may  be  recaptured  yet  ? — at  this  very  moment  he 
may  be  a  prisoner  ?  Or  even  if  be  has  already  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  FiorenC'?,  or  shall  succeed  in  so 
doing— there  may  be  obstacles  and  there  may  be 
delays:  in  short,  I  ought  to  be  prepared  for  every 
contingency.  And  then  too  it  is  delightful  to 
have  the  companionship  of  this  girl,  even  though 
she  be  a  singular  compound  of  simplicity  and 
silliness,  ignorance  and  giddiness.  AU !  she  knows 
Sir  Alexander  Holcroit  ?  But  how  and  where  ? 
Stie  loves  him — or  at  least  she  has  listened  favour- 
ably to  some  tale  whi^h  he  has  breathed  in  her 
car  ?  This  is  certain !  I  must  obtain  all  her 
secrcls  from  her  when  she  returns  presently  !" 

At  about  noon  the  two  bakers  reappeared  in 
the  court-yard,  carrying  their  enormous  basket 
between  them.  At  the  same  moment  Carlotta 
Bellano  emerged  trom  the  side  door  opening  into 
that  yard  ;  and  after  sweeping  her  looks  around, 
she  advanced  towards  the  foremost  baker  as 
stealthily  as  she  had  done  a  few  hours  previously. 
The  man  hastily  slipped  a  billet  into  her  hand,— 
at  the  lame  time  whispering,  "We  know  what  wo 
h»ve  to    do,  signora — and   you   ore   to   say  yes 


Carlotta  did  not  exactly  understand  what  the 
man  meant:  but  she  naturally  thought  that  it  bore 
some  reference  to  the  contents  of  the  billet  which 
had  just  been  slipped  into  her  hand.  She  there- 
fore hastened  towards  Ciprina's  cell  ;  and  in  tho 
recess  or  little  archway  in  which  the  doorway  was 
set,  Carlotta  hastily  ran  her  eyes  over  the  note. 
She  now  hoeame  agitated  with  very  powerful 
emotions  :  thcro  was  even  an  instant  when  she 
clung  tu  tho  wall  for  support :  but  quickly  re- 
covering herself,  sho  mentally  ejaculated,  "  Yes, 
jes— it  must  bo  so  I" 

Hastily  thrusting  tho  billet  into  her  bosom,  she 
passed  out  again  into  the  court-yard,  and  ap- 
proached the  entrance  of  the  biead-store,  where 
the  two  bakers  were  now  delivering  their  bread  to 
the  turnkey  whase  duty  it  was  to  receive  it,  and 
who  held  a  slato  in  his  hand  to  keep  a  correct 
account.  The  man  who  acted  as  the  iutormediary 
of  Carlotta's  mysterious  corrospondenC'',  ap- 
proached her  ;  and  sho  emphatically  whiaoerod, 
"  Yes!-I  will  do  it  I" 

Ho  seemed  fully  to  ioraprehend  her  meaning ; 
for  he  bent  upon  the  lady  a  significant  louk, 
adding,  "  At  two  o'clock  precisely  wo  shall   rc- 

"At  two  o'clock  ?"  echoed  Carlotta.  "No!  it 
cannot  be  done  at  that  hour !  My  father  will 
want  mo.  You  must  como  later— at  half-past 
three,  for  instance " 

"  Impossible,  signora  1"  rejoined  the  baker. 
"  Everything  is  settled  for  two  o'clock — if  it  is 
to  he  done  at  all  1" 

Carlotta  seemed  cruelly  perplexed  for  a  few 
moments;  but  as  an  idea  suddenly  struck  her, 
her  countenance  brightened  up — and  she  ri'joined, 
"  Yes— it  can  bo  managed  at  two  punctually  !" 

She  then  retraced  her  way  across  tho  court- 
yard, and  passed  into  Ciprina's  ceU.  The  young 
English  lady  was  anxiously  awaiting  her  return  ; 
and  the  meeting  was  fraught  with  tho  utmost 
friendliness  en  both  sides,  just  as  if  they  were  old 
acquaintances,  and  likewise  as  if  they  had  been 
soiue  time  asunder  instead  of  tho  brief  interval  of  I 
three  hours. 

"Tell  me,"  said  Carlotta, — "tell  mo,  I  beseech 
you  -havo  you  any  hopo  that  your  youug  English 
friend  will  be  enabled  to  accomplish  your  de- 
liverance from  tho  fortress  ?" 

"  Why  do  you  ask  ?"  inquired  Ciprina,  not 
knowing  how  to  shapo  her  response, 


of 


Englisli  friend,"  replied  Car- 
lotta, "I  think— indeed  I  am  sure — — O'l,  yes! 
I  will  faithfully  promise  to  use  all  tho  interest  I 
can  command -and  that  would  be  great " 

"Excellent  friend!"  cried  Ciprina,  seizing  tho 
young  damsel's  hand  and  pressing  it  with  fervour  i 
"I  believe  you!  I  know  that  you  would  do 
everything  you  could  for  mo !  Ob,  if  it  were  in 
my  power  to  evince  my  gratitude  by  rendering 
you  any  service  in  return " 

"It  is  in  your  power — and  you  can  render  mo 
such  service,"  interrupted  Carlotta.  "  Time  is 
precious— and  I  have  many  explanations  to  give 
Oh!  though  we  have  known  each  other  but  a  io.v 
hours,  it  seems  to  mo  as  if  the  friendship  of  year; 
existed  between  us.  I  am  going  to  make  you  m; 
confidante — — " 

"  Yes— give  me  your  confidence,  my  dear  Car' 


lotto!"  suJ  Ciprioi;  "for  if  it  re«Hy  ha  in  my 
power  to  adriu  or  to  assist  yoD,  1  «i'.l  da  it ! 
Com?,  let  me  help  jou  towards  impartio;  this 
confidence— let  me  make  a  conjecture.  Toa  lore 
Sir  Aleiander  Holerofi  ?" 

"Yes— and  he  lores  me  in  retoro,"  replied  the 
blusbiog  Carlotla.  "  He  has  offered  to  make  me 
his  wife." 

"  Has  ha  demanded  yocr  hand  in  marriage  of 
Tour  father .'"  asked  Ciprina. 

"  >'o— be  has  not  dared :  for  I  hare  told  him 
how  useless  it  would  be!  Mr  father  detests  the 
English.  Besidt^  be  has  promised  mj  hand  to 
an  old  nobleman— a  man  who  by  his  jea-s  might 
be  my  great  grandfather.  Ah !  is  not  this  shock- 
ing, my  dear  friend  ?■" 

"Suocking!"  echoed  Ciprina.  -Tott  think, 
therefore,  that  your  father  wool  i  prore  inexorable  r" 

"Ah!  it  you  knew  my  father,"  rejoined  Car- 
lotta, "  you  would  not  ask  such  a  question  !  Yes 
— he  would  prore  ineiorable— and  he  would  orer- 
whelm    me  with    bis   anger !      You    gee    there- 

"  I  see,"  said  Ciprina,  "  that  your  parents  are 

in    total    ignorance at    least   I  presume    the 

Sigoors  Belluno  is  thus  ignorant,  as  well  as  your 
father  r' 

"  Yes— both  my  parents.  And  I  hare  not  eren 
lerealed  my  love  for  the  English  Baronet,  in  the 
confessional  to  Father  Falconara." 

"  Where  did  yoo  first  meet  Sir  Alexander  Hoi-  i 
croft?", asked  Ciprina. 

"  He  has  been  staying  for  the  last  two  months 
with  one  of  the  English  families  to  which  1  just 
n'?w  alluded,  and  who  are  settled  at  Bagno.  It 
se-ms  that  he  had  a  rery  severe  illness  in  the 
simmer  at  Kaples  :  bis  physicians  recommended 
Lim  to  court  the  Apennine  breezes— be  had  friends 
at  Bagno — and  therefore  he  came  hi;her.  1  hare 
met  tiim  at  parties " 

"And  elsewhere  perhaps,  my  dear  Cirlolla," 
itid  Ciprint,  with  an  arch  smile.  "  Lorers  always 
hare  their  secret  meetings— in  some  shady  grore, 
or  on  the  bank  of  some  pellucid  stream " 

"  I  hare  nerer  once  been  alone  with  Sir  Alex* 
anier  Holcroft,"  replieJ  Carlotla.  "  Ob  '.  yoa 
would  be  amaaed  if  you  knew  how  completely  I 
•m  the  victim  of  parental  despotism  !  My  father 
nerer  permits  me  to  pass  out  of  the  fortress  alone. 
In  this  sense  I  am  almost  es  much  a  capiire  as 
you  yourself  are  !  And  think  of  the  humiliation, 
my  dear  friend!— if  at  this  very  moment  I  were 
to  go  and  present  myself  at  the  outer-gate  of  the 
castle— Ah  I  would  yoa  believe  it  ?  that  gate 
would  remain  closed  against  me  !  And  yet  I  de- 
clare to  you  mcst  solemnly  that  I  bare  carer  done 
anything  to  provoke  this  utter  want  of  confidence 
on  the  part  of  my  parents !" 

"But  if  you  have  had  no  opportunities  of  meet- 
ing Sir  Alexander  Holcroft  alone,"  said  Ciprina, 
"you  must  at  least  have  established  s-Dme  means 
of  maintaining  a  correspondence  with  him  r" 

"  Ah,  yes,"  said  Csrlotta,  a  deep  blush  mantling 
•ipon  her  countenance.     "  It  was  he  who  arranged 

that  means  of  correspondence end  Oh !  he  bas 

written  me  such  beautiful  letters!  so  full  of  pro- 
testations tf  love ves,  and  so  cjmplimentarito 

oyKlf."' 

"Acd  be  has  promised  to  espouse  you?"  said 
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"  Yes— faithfully  promised.  Oh,  he  is  the  very 
eoul  of  honour!"  eielaimed  Carlotta  Belluao.  "Of 
this  I  have  been  convinced  from  the  very  outset  of 
oar  acquaintance:  but  I  was  nevertheless  well 
pleased  to  bear  all  the  eulogies  which  you  just 
now  pissed  npon  him.  Ah',  it  is  impossible  to 
help  loring  him — and  he  has  said  the  same  to  me 

in    his    leiters!     Last    night    at    this   party 

where,  by  the  bye,  there  were  some  more  English 
guests— they  are  travelling  on  their  way  f.om 
Ravenna  to  Floreoee,  and  they  have  stopped  for 

a   few    days  at   Bagno 1    will    mention    their 

names  in  case  yoa  should  happen  to  koow  them. 
There  are  the  Hon.  Hector  and  Mrs.  Hard- 
ress " 

"Ah,  Cicely!"  ejaculated  Ciprina,  with  a  look 
of  surprise.  "Yes— I  know  her  well— and  her 
husband  Mr.  Hardress  too." 

"  And  there  is  his  sister  the  Hon.  Miss  Josephine 
Hardress,"  continued  CarlotU— "a  sweet  charm- 
ing young  lady !  Mis.  Hardrees  herself  is  a  very 
fine  woman.  What  a  beautiful  complexion  !  what 
softness  in  her  large  blue  eyes  I  what  superb  teeth ! 
The  only  fault  in  her  face  is  that  her  lips  seem 
to  he  somewhat  too  full,  giving  acertain  prominency 
to  the  mouth " 

"  Ah !  but  you  are  forgetting  ail  your  own  nar- 
rative, my  dear  friend  :"  interrupted  Ciprina. 
"  Pray  proceed.     You  just  now  said  that  time  was 

"  And  heaven  knows  it  is  so !"  responded  Car- 
lotta emphatically.  "  But  I  am  so  bewildered 
— BO  agitated — and  so  confused-^— —yes,  and  I  am 
also  ashamed  to  tell  you 1   feel   half-fright- 

"  What  !  are  yoa  afraid  of  me  ?  '  asked  Ciprina 
reproachfully.  "  Have  I  not  vowed  to  serve  you, 
if  possible,  tu  the  utmost  ?" 

"  Ob,  I  will  tell  you  everything  !"  cried  the 
young  damsel,  flinging  her  arm  round  Ciprina's 
neck.  "  There  is  to  be  an  afternoon  canKrtasioiu 
to-day:  it  is  to  commence  between  one  and  two 

o'clock and  Ah!   my  dear  friend,  last  evening 

S:r  Alexander  whispered  some  few  words  in  my 
ear— they  conveyed  a  request— and  I  gave  an 
alSrmative  reply          " 

"  I  think  I  begin  to  understand,"  said  Ciprina, 
who  saw  that  unless  she  encouraged  Carlotla  to 
proceed,  lb"  explanations  never  would  be  finished, 
— "  I  think  I  begin  to  understand  what  the  re- 
quest was  to  which  your  affirmative  answer  was 
given.  Sir  A!«xander  Holcroft  proposed  an  elope- 
ment r" 

Carlotta  blushed  a  deep?r  scarlet  than  ever,  as 
she /alteringly  murmured,  "Tes— it  was  so." 

'•  Well,"  continued  Ciprina ;  "  and  now  I  suppose 
something  has  occurrel  to  derange  the  plan  ?" 

"  A  as,  yes :"  responded  Csrlotta.  "  My  father 
and  mother  will  not  go  to  the  coitversaiio»4,  in 
consequence  of  the  escape  of  the  Engijh  gentle- 
man—Ihev   do  not   feel   in  a  bumoar  to  mix  in 


"  And  they    will  not  suffer  yoa  to  go  a.one .' 
Slid  Ciprina  inquiringly. 

"  I  could  no  more  proceed  to  that  eoMfrsasions 

by  royseif,"  replied  the  young  damsel,  "  than  yoa, 

my    dear  friend,  have  a  chance  of  crossing  the 

threshold   of    the  fortress    within    the    next  five     I 

Oh,  is  it  not  distressing  ?"  j 

Bat    surelv  Sir    Alexander    Holcroft,"   said    i 


Ciprina,  "  bat  ingenaity  enough  to  aaggest  come 
plan,  and  money  enough  to  ensure  its  execation  ? 
Come — tell  me,  Carlotta!— You  have  found  means 
to  communicate  with  him have  you  not?" 

"Yes— early  this  morning  I  sent  him  a  note," 
responded  the  damsel ;  "  and  just  now  1  received 
the  reply." 

"  Ah,  well  then,"  ejaculated  Ciprina,  "  I  see 
that  there  is  no  need  to  despair,  since  Sir  Alex- 
ander is  not  inactive.  But  what  does  he  propose?" 

"  The  plan  is  admirable — all  is  arranged  so  far 
as  Sir  Alexander  is  concerned, — and  it  could  not 
possibly  fail  of  success:  only " 

"Ah,  another  obstacle  !  Come,  I  will  wager  it 
U  not  insuperable  ?"  exclaimed  Ciprina.  "  What 
ii  it  ?" 

"  Sir  Alexander  has   made  his  arrangements," 

replied  Cirlotta,  "  for  the  execution  of  the  plan  at 

two   o'clock   precisely ;    and    these  arrangements 

cannot  now  be  altered.     But  mj  father  said  to  me 

Ho.  G8.— Aa^'Ei. 


he  did  not  feel  in  a 
,  he  would 
borsebaclc ;  and  he 


at  breakfast  time,  that  e 

humour  to  take  me  to  th 

accompany  me  for  a  ric 

bide  me  be  in  readiness  a  few  minutes  before  two. 

Thus,  you  perceive,  my  dear  friend " 

"  I  perceive,  Carlotta,  that  you  are  approaching 
the  puint  at  which  you  will  explain  bow  I  oai\ 
possibly  serve  you." 

"  Yes— I  am  approaching  that  point,"  rejoined 
Carlotta.  "Ah,  my  dear  friend!  if  through  you 
I  should  succeed  in  effecting  my  escape  from  tha 
fortress  at  two  o'clock— for  a  veritable  escape  it 
would  be— I  should  never  forget  your  kindness  ; 
but  1  would  at  once  urge  Sir  Alexander  to  lose  nc 
time  in  taking  the  initiative  if  necesaary,  or  in 
succouring  Signor  De  Vere'a  endeavours,  as  the 
case  may  be,  towards  effecting  your  liberation." 

"  Apart  from  any  such  motive,"  returned  Ci- 
prina, who  deemed  it  prudent  to  adopt  as  unselfish 
a  demeanour  as  possible,  "  I  shall  be  only   too 
Vol.  II. 
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glad   to   render    you   my 
Carlotta,  to  the  point !" 

"Tbe  female  turnkey  GuduUa  will  be  here 
presently,"  proceeded  the  youn?  damsel  ;  "  and  if 
you  signify  to  her  your  desire  to  pay  your  devo- 
tions in  tbe  chapel,  tbe  request  will  bo  immedi- 
etely  conveyed  to  my  father,  and  his  reply  will  bo 

"  But  how  will  this  serve  your  purpose  ?"  asked 
Cip-ina. 

"  Because  my  mother,  who  is  a  great  devotee 
and  is  very  fond  of  compelling  me  to  attend  th*^ 
chapel  as  often  as  possible,  will  be  sure  to  throw 
nut  a  hint  to  the  effect  that  I  should  do  well  to  be 
present  with  you,  as  you  are  a  newly  arrived 
prisoner " 

"  In  short,  my  dear  Carlotta,"  interrupted  Ci- 
prina,  "you  are  so  sure  of  being  enabled  to 
manage  tbe  point  with  your  fath'T,  that  it  is 
needless  for  us  to  discuss  it.  Well  then,  so 
much  tbe  better  !  But  now  give  me  your  con. 
fidence  entirely — and  tell  me  bow  the  final  ar- 
rangements are  to  be  carried  out  for  your  libera- 

"  Yes — I  will  tell  you  everything,"  exclaimed 
Carlotta.  "The  plan  is  wonderfully  ingenious; 
and  yet,  my  dear  friend,  I  am  afraid  you  will  laugh 
vshen  I  explain  it — you  will  think  it  very  ridiculous 
— and  really  I  roust  confess  that  it  is  but  little 
consistent  with  the  policy  and  romance  of  a  love- 
afiair." 

"  No  matter,  my  dear  Carlotta,"  said  Ciprina, 
"  provided  the  desired  end  can  be  attained.  You 
are  so  diffident  and  timid  !  Do  speak  out!  What 
is  this  plan  that  has  been  devised?" 

"  Perhaps  you  may  have  noticed,"  continued 
the  young  damsel,  "  tbe  mode  in  which  the  broad 
is  brought  into  the  fortress  ?" 

Ciprina  started— and  she  was  suddenly  seized 
witit  a  violent  inclination  to  burst  out  laughing; 
for  a  suspicion  of  Carlotta's  meaning  bad  flashed 
upon  her  mind.  She  however  kept  ber  counte. 
nance  as  she  said,  "  Yes^I  have  observed  that  the 
bread  is  brought  into  the  castle  in 
panniers  or  baskets." 

"  And  it  is  in  one  of  those  baskets, 
Carlotta,  "  that  I  presently   hope  to  pass  through 
the  gates  of  the  fortress." 

"  Ah  1"  said  Ciprina  :  but  she  now  experienced 
no  inclination  to  laugh :— ua  the  contrary,  she 
Teilected  profoundly  fur  nearly  a  minute.  *'  Then 
I  suppose,"  she  at  length  said,  "  that  everything 
is  arranged  with  tbe  bakers  who  bring  in  the 
bread  ?" 

"Yes— everything,"  responded  Carlotta.  "To 
tell  you  the  "truth,  my  dear  Ciprina,  it  is  one  of 
those  men  who  has  served  as  an  intermediary  of 
correspondence  between  Sir  Alexander  and  my^ 
self.     I  tbiok  you  now  understand " 

"  I  understand  everything  "  interjected  Ciprina 
"  Cut  at  what  hour  does  Father  Falconara  attend 
in  the  chapei?" 

"  At  about  a  quarter  before  two.    He  enters  the 

confessional  at  once that   is  to   say,  if  there 

be  any  person  present  who  desires  his  sticred 
ministrations.  It  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  go 
through  the  ceremony  first,  because  it  is  always 
my  custom  to  do  so  when  I  accompany  any  female 
prisoner  iuio  the  chapel;  and  if  I  were  on  this 
occasion    to    deviate    from    the    rule,   it     would 


seem  strange  to  the  old  sextoness.  Besides,  tbo 
ceremony,  so  far  as  I  am  conoerneJ,  will  bo  over 
just  about  two  o'clock  it  will  not  then  seem 
singular  if  1  quit  the  chapel  without  waiting  for 
you " 

"Enough,  my  dear  Carlotta!"  interrupted  Ci- 
prina:  "  I  comprehend  it  all!  — tbe  plan  is  most 
admirably  arranged !— and  it  cannot  possibly  fail 
to  succeed  !  Most  cheerfully  shall  I  assist  you  to 
the  extent  that  you  require." 

Toe  young  damsel  threw  her  arms  about  Ci- 
prina's  neck,  and  embraced  ber  fervently. 

"I  must  now  leave  you,"  she  said;  "Qudutla 
will  be  here  almost  immediately — and  you  must 
make  your  request  in  reference  to  tbe  chapel.  It 
is  close  upon  one  o'clock,"  added  Carlotta,  look- 
ing at  her  watch.  ■  "In  another  hour " 

"Inanotlier  hour,"  rejoined  Ci^irina,  "you  will 
be  thinking  of  a  speedy  meeting  with  an  ardent 
lover." 

Carlotta  Belluno  flung  a  look  of  gratitude  upon 
her  new  friend,  and  then  issued  forth  from  the 
cell. 

Shortly  after  one  o'clock  tbe  rough-voiced  Gu- 
duUa made  her  appearance,  fallowed  by  another 
female  turnkey  bearing  Ciprina'a  dinner ;  and 
then  the  captive  proffered  the  demand  in  reference 
to  the  chapel. 

"  I  will  see  that  your  wish  is  at  once  conveyed 
to  the  Governor,  Number  Thirty,"  answered  Gu« 
duUa,  who  was  now  exceedingly  polite  and  civil 
after  ber  own  fashion  to  Ciprina,  because  she  had 
seen  that  tbe  beautiful  captive  was  in  favour  with 
the  Governor's  daughter. 


CHAPTER    XXI. 

THE     BASKET. 

It  was  about  twenty  minutes  to  two  o'clock  when 
Carlotta  B^-Uuno  returned  to  the  cell  of  ber  friend 
Ciprina.  Tbe  young  lady  bad  thrown  on  a  species 
of  mantilla,  or  cloak,  »  tb  a  hood  fringed  with  a 
deep  black  lace,  which  might  serve  as  a  veil  in 
case  of  need.  She  bad  also  secured  about  her 
person  tbe  arlicles  of  jewellery  which  she  possessed  ; 
and  as  she  entered  the  cell,  Ciprina  immediately 
perceived  that  she  had  been  weeping. 

"  Do  you  repent  tbe  step  which  you  are  about 
to  take,  Carlotta  ?"  she  inquired. 

"Oh,  do!  no!"  responded  the  young  damsel 
fervently.  "  But  still,  my  dear  friend,  it  was  a 
painful  thing  for  me  to  leave  my  father  and 
mother  in  such  a  way — then  to  lltng  a  last  look  as 
it  were  upon  my  home!  Ah,  Ciprina!  you  cannot 
be  surprised  if  I  felt  all  this,  and  if  for  an  instant 
I   was  overpowered  by  the  violence  of  my  emo- 

"Yes,  Carlotta,  it  wad  natural,"  replied  Ci- 
prina.    "But  now  you  are  courageous 

"Oh,  yes!— courageous  and  resolute  !"  was  the 
answer.  "  And,  Ah  !  my  dear  friend,  what  an 
immense  debt  of  gratitude  shall  I  owe  you!" 

"Do  not  speak  of  it.  I  shall  miss  you,  dear 
Carlotta  !— but  still  I  have  every  reason  to  hope 
that  my  own  sojourn  here  will  not  be  a  lengthy 
one,  and  we  shall  perhaps  soon  meet  again." 

"  Oh,  what  happiness  that  would   be !"    ejacu- 
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lated  Carlotto.  "  "Wo  should  then  talk  over  every- 
thing which  is  now  uccurring ! — Ah,  and  we 
fibould  laugh  too  at  the  incident  of  the  huge 
basket!" 

"  Oh,  jes!  depend  upon  it  wo  will  yet  see  happy 
days  together — and  we  will  laugh  and  rejoice  u9 
we  think  of  the  perplexities  and  embarrassments 
of  the  present  moment!  But  tell  me,  my  dear 
Carlotta— did  everything  take  place  as  you  had 
ioreseen  ?" 

"Everything  was  even  more  propitious  than  I 
could  have  anticipated,"  responded  the  young 
damsel;  "for  the  moment  1  entered  the  ) 
where  my  parents  were  seated,  my  father  said  that 
he  could  not  accompany  me  for  the  promised  ride, 
because  he  must  draw  up  a  report  of  everything 
that  had  occurred  in  reference  to  the  escape  of  th( 
young  prisoner  last  night.  This  report  he  wii 
have  to  send  off  to  the  Minister  of  Police  ii: 
i'lorence." 

"And  thus,"  said  Ciprina,  "everything  pro- 
ceeded to  your  utmost  satisfaction  ?" 

"  Yes:  your  meessago  in  reference  to  the  chapel 
was  duly  delivered  to  my  father— and  then  my 
mother  bagan  to  read  me  a  long  lecture  oc 
necessity  of  being  regular  in  my  devotions 
attending  the  confessional  often ;  for  you  must 
know  that  she  has  become  very  devout  of  late- 
Ihinlis  Father  Faloonara  the  best  preacher  she  ever 

"  Is  it  not  time  for  us  to  proceed  to  the  chapel  f" 

asked  Ciprina. 

"  Yes.  Come  !"  replied  Carlotta,  after  consult- 
ing her  watch.  "Have  you  a  veil?  If  not,  I 
must  run  and  fetch  you  one.  I  really  quite  forgot 
it?" 

"  I  have  one,"  returned  Ciprina,—"  a  thick  black 
one.     And  here  it  is  ?" 

"  You  must  put  it  on,  in  order  to  visit  the 
chapel,"  said  Carlotta ;  "  because  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  priest  is  not  supposed  to  know  who  it 
is  that  enters  the  confessional." 

Thus  speaking,  she  drew  the  hood  of  her  own 
mantel  over  her  countenance:  Ciprina  put  on  her 
bonnet,  and  folded  the  thick  black  veil  over  her 
face.  The  two  young  ladies  then  issued  from  the 
cell:  they  crossed  the  court-yard  — they  reached 
the  door  of  the  chapet,  which  was  standing  ajar. 

"I  suppose  it  is  yf^w,  signora?"  said  the  old 
sextonesa  to  Carlotta  Belluno,  whom  she  recognised 
by  her  mantle. 

"  It  is  I,"  answered  the  damsel  :  "  and  this  is  a 
prisoner — Number  Thirty — who  comes  with  me 
by  my  father's  permission." 

The  sextoness  stood  aside  ;  Carlotta  and  Ciprina 
passed  on.  In  a  few  minutes  they  beheld  a  door 
open  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  chapel — and 
Father  Falconara  made  his  appearance :  but  he 
almost  instantaneously  vanished  again,  for  he 
passed  into  the  vestiary  to  put  on  his  surplice. 
He  soon  issued  theoce  again,  and  proceeded  towards 
the  confessional.  Carlotta  and  Ciprina  were  now 
kneeling  on  hassocks  at  a  little  altar  near  the  con- 
tessional ;  and  the  priest  could  not  as  a  matter  of 
course  distinguish  who  they  ivere,  their  counte- 
nances being  concealed.  So  soon  r»  they  beard 
the  door  ot  the  confessional  close  behind  him,  Car- 
lotta hastily  pressed  Ciprina's  hand  as  an  indica- 
tion that  the  important  moment  was  now  ap- 
pruurtiing;    and    she    at    once    passed    into   the 


darkened  nook  forming  one-half  of  the  conlea. 
sional,  while  the  priest  was  seated  in  the  other. 

How  hurried  and  anxious  was  now  the  glance 
which  Ciprina  flung  towards  the  dial  of  the  clock 
in  front  of  the  centre  gallery  !  It  wanted  only 
live  minutes  to  two:  Father  Falconara  had  been 
a  fow  minutes  later  than  usual.  Ciprina  next 
looked  towards  the  door :  the  old  sextoness  was 
siill  stationed  there.  Ciprina  swept  her  glances 
around  ;  not  another  soul  was  to  be  seen  in  the 
chapel,  besides  those  whom  the  reader  already 
knows  to  he  there.  Ah  !  if  that  sextoness  would 
but  move  away  from  the  vicinage  of  the  door, 
there  would  he  no  one  to  watch  Ciprina*9  actions 
or  to  suspect  them  !  But  the  old  hirridan  seemed 
to  stick  fast  at  that  door:  and  the  young  lady 
thought  to  herself,  "  It  is  only  too  clear  that  as  I 
entered  in  the  company  of  tlie  Governor's  daughter, 
I  shall  not  be  permitted  to  ^o  forth  alone. " 

But  scarcely  had  she  made  this  rellection,  when 
a  gentle  knocking  was  heard  at  the  door  by  which 
Father  Falconara  had  entered  the  chapel.  This 
door  opened  from  the  male  compartment  of  the 
prison;  and  some  of  the  inmates  of  that  compart- 
ment were  now  coming,  in  the  custody  of  a  turn- 
key, to  attend  the  priest's  ministrations.  The  old 
sextoness  hastened  across  the  chapel  to  open  the 
door  to  which  we  have  just  alluded. 

With  what  exultation  leapt  Ciprina's  heart ! 
She  glided  away  from  the  front  of  the  little  altar 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  confessional:  she 
dived  down  a  narrow  passage  betnixt  the  amphi- 
theatrically  arranged  rows  of  seats;  and  unper- 
ceived  by  a  soul,  she  gained  the  door  opening  into 
the  yard  belonging  to  the  female  compartment. 
A  glance  towards  the  further  extremity  of  that 
yard,  showed  her  that  the  bakers  were  there;  and 
one  of  them  was  lounging,  as  if  with  a  negligent 
air,  against  the  large  basket,  so  that  Ciprina  felt 
convinced  it  had  been  already  emptied  of  its  con- 
tents.  Oh!  how  her  heart  palpitated  as  she  at  once 
and  unhesitatingly  bent  her  steps  towards  the 
basket,  her  countenance  completely  concealed  by 
the  veil  which  she  held  in  double  or  treble  folds 
over  her  features. 

When  she  was  within  a  dozen  paces  of  the 
basket,  the  baker  who  was  leaning  against  it, 
gave  a  short  cough  ;  and  his  companion  immedi- 
ately came  forth  from  the  store-rootu,  where  he 
had  been  having  o  few  minutes'  chtt  with  the 
warder  whose  duty  it  was  to  receive  the  bread  and 
take  an  account  of  it. 

What  followed  was  the  work  of  a  moment. 
Both  the  bakers  swept  their  looks  round  with 
lightning  rapidity ;  and  then  being  convinced  that 
they  were  unobserved,  one  of  them  tilted  up  the 
basket  in  such  a  manner  that  Ciprina  \ras  enabled 
at  once  to  step  into  it.  The  green  baize  cloth  was 
thrown  over  her — the  two  bakers  took  the  ex- 
tremities  of  the  pole  upon  their  shoulders — and 
away  they  went,  one  humming  a  tune  and  the 
other  whistling  in  an  equally  off  hand  aonchalant 
ler  Just  at  the  very  moment  thf.t  the  gates 
of  the  other  extremity  of  the  yard  wore  thrown 
open,  the  clock  of  tho  castle  proclaimed  the  hour 

liothing  would  have  surprised  Ciprina  less  than 
to  have, heard  a  shriek  pealing  through  the  air — a 
scream  from  tbelips  of  Carlotta  Belluno — or  else 
the  rushing  forward  of  the  young  damsel  ta  is- 
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Baaod  wbj  Ibe  basket  was  borne  off  ere  she  had 
entered  it?  But  there  was  no  molestatioo  or 
hindrance  of  either  kind.  We  have  said  that 
Father  Falconaia  was  a  few  minut-es  late  in  the 
chapel  on  the  present  occasion  ;  and  thus  Canlotta 
could  not  escape  from  the  confessional  with  such 
exceeding  punctuality. 

The  gates  of  the  yard  closed  behind  the  bakers 
and  their  basket :  another  yard  was  traveraed — 
there  was  more  opening  and  shutting  of  gates — 
and  each  stoppnge,  if  only  for  an  instant,  appeared 
to  Ciprina  to  be  a  perfect  age.  At  length  the 
outer  gates  were  cleared  ;  and  Ciprina  was  fairly 
beyond  the  threshold  of  the  castle.  Oh,  if  her 
heart  had  previously  been  beating  anxiously  or 
exultingiy,  how  much  more  anxiously,  and  how 
much  more  exultingiy  did  it  now  beat  '.—anxiously, 
because  she  dreaded  lest  any  misadventure  might 
cause  her  to  be  retak?n  and  borne  back  into  the  i 
castle— and  exultingiy,  because  thus  far  success  I 
was  so  complete  !  i 

For  the  first  fifty  yards  or  so  after  the  threshold  \ 
of  the  castle  was  crossed,  the  two  bakers  pursued 
their  way  at  the  same  deliberate  pace  as  at  first, 
because  they  were  still  within  view  of  the  sentries 
at  the  portals  ;  but  they  soon  quickened  their 
course — and  as  they  abruptly  turned  to  the  right, 
it  was  a  positive  run  which  they  made  of  it  for 
nearly  a  hundred  yards  Then  they  abruptly 
stopped  short— the  basket  touched  the  ground- 
in  a  moment  it  was  tilted  up— and  Ciprina  stepped 
forth,  still  keeping  her  veil  densely  folded  over  her 
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"There,  signora!  behind  that  clump  of  treea 
yonder!"  cried  one  of  the  men  quickly  ;  and  away 
•ped  the  liberated  lady  as  if  it  were  really  for  her 
very  life  that  she  was  running. 

At  the  same  moment  the  two  bakers,  catching 
up  the  pole  on  their  shoulders,  again  hastened 
back  into  the  straight  road  which  led  into  Bagno, 
where  they  presented  themselves  at  their  master's 
shop  with  an  air  of  as  much  coolness  as  if  nothing 
unusual  had  taken  place. 

Meanwhile  Ciprina  was  speeding  towards  the 
clump  of  trees  which  had  been  pointed  out  to  her, 
and  which  was  at  a  distance  of  nearly  a  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  from  the  spot  where  she  had 
stepped  out  of  the  basket.  The  instant  she  I 
reached  that  tuft  of  evergreens.  Sir  Alexander  | 
Holcroft  sprang  forward,  and  was  about  to  catch  j 
her  in  bis  arms,  when  Ciprina  suddenly  threw 
back  her  veil,  at  the  same  time  bursting  out  into 
a  merry  laugh. 

"  Oood  heavens  '."  ejaculated  the  Baronet  :  | 
"Mrs  Clifford?— rioribel?"  I 

"Yes— 'tis  I!"  she  exclaimed;  "I  who  have  I 
just  escaped  from  that  fortress,  and  who  now 
throw  myself  upon  your  generosity  to  convey  me  j 
to  some  place  of  safety  !  Ab  !  you  have  a  vehicle 
in  readiness!     Come  !  come  !" 

Thus  speaking,  Ciprina  rushed  towards  the  post- 
chaise  and  pair  which  stood  farther  behind  the 
clump  of  trees;  and  as  Sir  Alexander's  confiden- 
tial valet  was  holding  the  door  open  in  readiness, 
Ciprina  sprang  inside. 

"  But  in  the  name  of  heaven,"  said  the  bewil- 
dered Baronet,  thrusting  his  head  into  the  vehicle 
without  taking  his  seat  in  it,  "  what  does  all  this 
mean  f" 

"  It    means,   Sir   Alexander,"  quickly  rejoined 


Ciprina,  "  that  if  you  have  a  spark    of  true  British   { 
chivalry   in  your  composition,  you  will  take   pity 
on  your  fellow-countrywoman  who  has  been   infa- 
mously treated !     Aa  for  your  Carlotta,  you  mast 
devise  another  stratagem  for  her  rescue." 

"By  heaven,  this  is  perplexing!"  ejaculated 
Holcroft :  then  flinging  himself  into  the  chaise 
with  what  seemed  to  be  a  species  of  desperation, 
he  added  impetuously,  "  Driveon  !" 

The  door  was  banged — the  valet  leapt  tip  into 
the  rumble— the  postilion  cracked  bis  whip— and 
away  went  the  equipage. 

"Now  that  I  am  so  readily  obeying  your  adju- 
ration, madam,"  said  Holcroft,  "  and  that  I  am 
abandoning  some  one  else,  I  know  not  under  what 
circumstances- pray  be  so  kind   as  to  give  me  an 

"  A  very  few  words  will  suffice,"  answered  Ci- 
prina. "Carlotta  made  me  her  confidant  — and 
considering  every  stratagem  to  be  fair  that  a  cap- 
tive adopts  in  a  prison,  I  availed  myself " 

"  And  therefore  you  came  out  in  a  basket !" 
ejaculated  Holcroft  :  and  bis  humour  all  in  a 
moment  changing,  he  burst  out  into  the  loudest 
and  heartiest  laugh  in  which  he  had  indulged  for 
years  past. 

Ciprina  was  glad  that  be  now  took  the  affair  in 
such  a  jocular  mood;  and  she  laughed  merrily 
likewise. 

"  This  is  excellent !  This  is  capital  I"  exclaimed 
the  Baronet,  laughing  again  till  the  tears  ran  down 
his  cheeks.  "The  only  thing  is  that  it  is  to* 
good  !  For  what  the  devil  that  poor  Carlotta  will 
think " 

"  She  will  think  that  I  have  outwitted  her," 
returned  Ciprina. 

"  But  what  will  she  do  r"  cried  Holcroft. 

"  She  must  wait  until  you  devise  another  stra- 
tagem for  her  release,"  rejoined  Ciprina. 

"  Poor  creature  I  it  is  really  too  bad  !"  said  the 
Baronet.  "  But  after  all,  if  you  were  a  prisoner 
in  that  castle " 

"Yes,"  said  Ciprina;  "and  I  will  give  joa 
some  tidings  which  are  calculated  to  astonish  yo« 
still  more.     Your  friend  Charles  De  Vere " 

"  One  of  the  finest  young  fellows  in  all  Christ- 
endom !"  ejaculated  Holcroft.     "But  you  do  not 

"  That  he  was  in  the  fortress  of  Bagno— and 
that  he  escaped  last  night,"  said  Ciprina. 

"  Good  heavens !  But  how  did  all  these  things 
happen  p  Surely,  my  dear  madam,  you  and  Charles 
De  Tere " 

"  Sir  Alexander  Holcroft,"  interrupted  Ciprina, 
seriously,  "  Charles  De  Vere  is  incapable  of  look- 
ing upon  me  otherwise  than  as  a  friend — an  erring 
and  a  lost  one  !     But  he  loves  another " 

"  Yes,  yes — I  know  it  !— your  cousin  Agnes  i" 
exclaimed  Holcroft.  "We  fought  a  duel  on  your 
account 

"  On  my  account  ?"  cried  Ciprina :  and  it  was 
now    her  turn    to    experience   an  immeasurable 

"Yes — on  your  account,"  rejoined  the  Baronet: 
and  he  at  once  gave  some  explanations. 

"  Charles  Da  Vere  is  indeed  a  noble  character!"    j 
murmured   Ciprina:     and    then  she  in   her  turn 
began  giving  explanations,  succinctly  and  rapidly 
showing  how  she  and  Charles  had  met  in  Florence 
at  the  Mirano  mansion,  and  how  they  bad  been 
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made  prisoners  aod  hurried  off  to  the  fortress  of 
Sagno. 

"  And  now,  I  presume,"  said  Holcroft,  "  that 
;ou  are  anxious  to  get  bacic  to  Florence  and 
Irource  this  Marchioness  of  yours  as  quick  as 
possible  ?" 

"Yes,"  returned  Ciprina  ;  "  my  object  is  to  get 
to  Florence  without  delay.  But  if  jou  will  only 
follow  up  your  generosity  so  far  as  to  find  me 
some  safe  means  of  reaching  the  Tuscan  capital, 
I  will  not  ask  you  to  accompany  me  further  than 
is  necessary." 

"  I  will  take  you  to  the  nearest  town,"  replied 
the  Baronet;  "and  there  we  will  procure  a  post- 
chaise  to  convey  you  to  Florence.  I  have  some 
blank  forms  of  passports  about  my  person,  seve- 
rally signed  by  all  the  British  diplomatists  who 
happen  to  be  scattered  about  amongst  the  petty 
Stages  of  Italy;  and  one  of  those  forms  can 
speedily  be  filled  up  to  suit  your  personal  appear- 
ance. With  that  passport  no  one  will  dare  molest 
you ;  and  inasmuch  as  captives  making  their 
escape  from  such  comfortable  places  as  Bagno,  do 
not  generally  bring  away  much  money  with  them, 
if  you  will  permit  me  to  become  your  banker " 

"  This  is  the  second  time,  Sir  Alexander,  that 
you  will  have  rendered  me  a  pecuniary  service," 
replied  the  young  lady.  "  A  year  back— in  Naples 
—you  sent  me  two  thousand  guineas.  It  was 
under  peculiar  circumstances— you  were  revoking 
a  promise  which  you  had  made— and  at  the  time 
I  felt  somewhat  angry — though  my  position  was 
such  that  it  did  not  render  me  sutHciently  inde- 
pendent to  refuse  your  generous  gift.  Yet  you 
must  have  thought  it  very  strange  that  I  did  not 
acknowledge  it " 

"I  acquired  the  certainty  that  it  was  delivered 
into  your  hand,"  answered  the  Baronet ;  "  and 
that  was  sufficient.  Let  us  speak  no  more  on  the 
tubject.  Ab,  by  the  bye  !  do  you  happen  to  have 
heard  what  has  become  of  Theodore  Clifford  p" 

"  No,"  replied  Ciprina.  "  What  has  happened 
to  him  ?" 

"  About  three  weeks  ago — or  scarcely  so  much 
indeed — for  if  I  recollect  right,  it  was  in  the 
middle  of  October — and  this  is  only  the  3rd  of 
November-is  it  P" 

"Yes  —  the  3rd,"  answered  Ciprina.  "But 
what  of  Clifford  ?" 

"  He  was  killed  in  a  duel,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London,"  returned  the  Baronet.  "  I  read  the 
account  only  two  or  three  days  ago  in  an  English 
paper  that  was  sent  me.  But  it  is  extraordinary 
that  the  very  person  who  killed  him,  should  also 
have  been  at  Bagno  for  the  last  two  or  three 
days— the  Hon.  Hector  Hardress." 

"Ah!  Carlotla  told  me  that  she  met  that  gen- 
tleman, his  wife,  and  his  sister  at  the  same  party 
the  night  before  last  where  she  likewise  met  you. 
But  Clifford  killed  in  a  duel !— and  by  Hector 
Hardress  1" 

"Yes.  It  appears  it  was  some  dispute  at  cards 
—and  I  don't  exactly  know  what.  Of  course,  it 
was  a  delicate  subject ;  and  I  could  not  touch  upon 
it  with  Hardress— whom,  by  the  bye,  I  only  know 
slightly." 

"  And  eo  Theodore  Clifford  is  no  more  i"  said 
Ciprina,  in  a  low  musing  tone  as  she  reflected  on 
the  death  of  the  man  who  bad  first  seduced  her 
krom  the  path  of  virtue:  but  not  choosing  to  dwell 


on  topics  which  disagreeably  reminded  her  of  the 
past,  she  inquired,  "  Are  those  English  people 
going  to  make  a  long  stay  at  Bagno  ?" 

"  On  the  contrary,"  replied  the  Baronet :  "  I 
fancy  they  are  going  to  leave  this  very  day.  I 
should  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  place  you 
amongst  them— you  would  have  companionship 
and  protection  to  Florence " 

"No,  no!  that  could  not  be!"  interrupted 
Ciprina:  "for  Mr.  Hardress  knows  me  — and  so 
does  his  wife.  However,  let  us  talk  on  some  other 
subject.  And  now  tell  me  candidly,  do  you  lovn 
Carlotta  BellunoP" 

"  I  love  her,"  answered  the  Baronet ;  "  but  not 
quite  so  much  as  1  was  prepared  to  love  a  certain 
Floribel  Clifford— or  Floribel  Lister— a  twelve, 
month  back." 

"Oh!  we  need  not  refer  to  that!"  exclaimed 
Ciprina,  laughing.  "Do  talk  t-j  me  about  Car- 
lotta Belluno !  Is  it  your  intention  to  espouse 
her  ?" 

"  Really,  my  dear  madam,"  rejoined  the 
Baronet,"  this  is  rather  a  home-thrust  question: 
but  still,  if  you  insist  upon  having  a  reply,  I  must 
give  it  you  in  terms  less  satisfactory  with  respect 
to  pretty  Miss  Belluno's  hopes  and  ideas,  than  you 
may  have  probably  anticipated." 

"  On  the  contrary,  Sir  Alexander,"  said  Ciprina; 
"  I  was  fully  prepared  to  hear  that  you  did  not 
intend  to  espouse  the  poor,  simple-minded,  con- 
fiding girl.  Yet  she  loves  you  ! — yes,  she  does 
indeed  love  you !" 

"Very  likely,  madam,"  said  Holcroft,  coolly. 
"  If  she  had  not  conceived  some  affection  for  me, 
she  would  scarcely  have  consented  to  an  elope- 
ment ;  for,  as  you  say,  she  is  simple-minded— and 
I  think  that  her  ideas  are  but  little  settled  on  the 
title  or  wealth  which  I  may  possess." 

"  It  would  be  a  pity.  Sir  Alexander,"  resumed 
Ciprina,  in  a  strain  of  serious  remonstrance,  which 
was  indeed  most  unusual  with  her,  — "yes,  it 
would  be  a  pity,  I  repeat,  to  take  advantage  of 
that  simple-mindedness  —  that   love — that  confi- 

"  My  dear  madam,"  interrupted  Holcroft,  "  be 
so  good  as  to  recollect  that  I  am  devoting  all  pos- 
sible interest  and  attention  to  your  own  affairs  at 
the  present  moment  :  but  1  do  not,  on  the  other 
hand,  ask  you  to  interfere  with  mine.  Ah  !  here 
we  are  at  the  town  where  we  shall  part  com- 
pany." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  chaise  rolled  into  the 
place  thus  alluded  to  ;  and  as  it  was  not  one 
through  which  Ciprina  had  previously  passed,  she 
had  no  fear  of  being  recognised  or  molested.  Be- 
sides, even  if  she  were  known,  she  felt  that  the 
presence  of  one  of  the  superior  members  of  the 
British  Embassy  to  the  Court  of  Naples,  would 
serve  as  a  shield  and  as  a  protection.  The  chaise 
drove  up  to  the  principal  tavern  in  the  town  ;  and 
Ciprina  being  conducted  to  a  private  apartment, 
where  refreshments  were  at  once  served  up — Hol- 
croft proceeded  to  make  inquiries  in  reference  to  a 
vehicle  to  convey  her  on  to  Florence.  Whils 
Ciprina  was  thus  left  alone  in  the  parlour  to  which 
she  bad  been  shown,  a  handsome  travelling- 
carriage  and  four  horses  drove  up  to  the  front  of 
the  hostelry.  Ciprina  glanced  from  the  window; 
and  she  recognised  Hector  Hardress,  who  was 
seated  on  the  box  next  to  his  valet,  and  smoking 
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■  cigar.  The  Hod.  Mrs.  Hardress,  whom  Ciprina 
bad  knovQ  as  Cicely  Neale,  looked  out  of  the 
carriage-n-indonr  a3  Sir  Alexander  Holcroft  baa. 
tened  forward  to  speak  to  her.  There  was  an- 
other ladj  inside  the  carriage ;  and  Ciprina  bad  no 
doubt  that  this  was  Josephine  Hardress,  of  whose 
beautj  Carlotta  Belluno  bad  spoken  in  such  high 
terms.  At  6rst  Hardress  merely  looked  round, 
nodded,  and  went  on  smoking  bis  cigar  :  but  in  a 
I  seemed  to  grow  interested  in  the 
0,  wbaterer  its  nature  might  be.  At 
length  Sir  Alexander  Holcroft  retreated  from  the 
traTclling-carriage,  re-entered  the  tavern,  and  as- 
cended to  the  parlour  where  he  had  left  Ciprina. 

"  My  dear  madam,"  be  said,  with  a  balf- 
goodoatured,  half-familiar  smile  of  triumph,  "  the 
Hon.  Hector  and  Mrs.  Hardress,  together  with 
the  Hon.  Hiss  Josephine,  send  you  their  compli* 
mcnts  through  me,  and  beg  that  you  will  take  a 
place  in  their  travelliog-carriage." 

"  You  do  not  mean  this.  Sir  Alexander !"  eja. 
culated  Ciprina  in  amazement. 

"  I  mean  it,  my  dear  madam.  It  is  as  I  tell 
you." 

"  But  you  must  have  made  some  misrepresen- 
tation !  Tou  must  have  forgotten  that  they 
know  me  !"  cried  the  young  lady. 

"  I  huve  made  no  misrepresentation — and  I  have  j 
forgotten  nothing.  I  simply  told  them,"  continued 

Sir  Alexander  Holcroit,  "  that  iliss  lister 1 , 

knew  not  what  other  name  to  give  you was  i 

here,  most  anxious  to  get  to  Florence,  having  | 
escaped  bv  extraordinary  means  out  of  the  fortress 
of  Bagno?' 

"  But  in  one  word.  Sir  Alexander,  understand 
me !"  ejaculated  Ciprina.  '■  Mrs.  Hardress  was  a 
Mies  Jfeale— and  she  knows  me  well.  The  Hon. 
Hector  Hardress  used  at  one  lime  to  visit  at  the 
house  where  I  dwelt  :  be  likewise  knows  me. 
Tbey  both  know  that  I  fled  with  Theodore  Clif- 
ford ;  and  of  course  they  have  by  this  time  told 
the  same  to  their  sister  Josephine,  even  if  she 
were  not  previously  acquainted   with  the  circum- 

"  All  this  is  very  likely  and  very  true,"  an- 
swered Holcroft  :  "  but  those  two  ladies  and  that 
gentleman  will  treat  you  with  the  utmost  courtesy 
aud  distinction.  Now,  you  are  a  woman  of  the 
world — I  will  tell  you  how  th?  game  stands— ami 
then  you  can  play  your  cards  according  to  your 
own  inclination." 

"Ah  !  if  you  will  be  explicit,"  said  Ciprina,  "  I 
shall  know  how  to  act  !" 

"When  the  carriage  drove  up  to  the  door,"  re- 
sumed the  Baronet,  "  I  went  out  and  spoke  to  the 
occupants.     I  then  began   telling  a  long  story  to 
Mrs.   Hardress— bow  a   fellow-countrywoman    of 
.    her's  found  herself  in  certain  perplexities  and  em- 
I     barraasments — and  how  it  was  a  matter  of  life  and 
i     death  for  her  to  get  on  without  delay  tj  Florence. 
I     I  then  spoke  of  Bagno  and  the  escape  ;  and  having 
thoroughly  enlisted  the    attention  and  interest  of 
the  two  ladies,  I  mentioned  four  name— Fioribel 
Lister.      The  countenance    of  Mrs.  Hardress  be- 
came clouded  :  that  of  Josephii.e  showed  that  she 
knew  who  you  were.     I   thought  the    point   was 
lost, — vrhen,   to    my    surprise,    Hardress     turned 
round  upon  the  box,  declaring  that  you  were  more 
to  be  pitied  than  blamed— that  you   had  been  in- 
tumously  u-ed  by  Clifford  tbiuugh  the  medium  of 


a  mock-marriage- and  that  it  was  not  your  fault  il 
you  had  been  thus  betrayed.  This  gave  a  com- 
plete turn  in  your  favour,  for  Mrs.  Hardress  im- 
mediately appeared  to  recollect  certain  pieces  ot 
intelligence  which  she  ba^i  at  different  times  re- 
ceived from  your  cousip  Agnes." 

"  And  those  pieces  ot  intelligence  ?"  inquired 
Fioribel,  quickly. 

"  That  after  separating  from  Clifford,  you  bad 
retired  into  some  seclusion,  and  were  leading  • 
perfectly  pure,  correct,  and  honourable  life — and 
that  after  all  there  was  really  nothing  bad  known 
against  you.  Then  I  myself  threw  in  a  few  words  • 
— the  beautiful  Josephine  grew  much  interested  la 
your  behalf— indeed  she  also  spoke  in  your  fkveor 
— and  the  climax  was  that  a  hearty  invitation  waa 
sent  for  you  to  join  the  party." 

"  Under  these  circumstences,  I  can  no  longer 
hesitate,"  rejoined  Ciprina.  "  It  is  indeed  an  im- 
mense advantage  to  travel  under  such  protection  ; 
and  you  have  conferred  an  additional  boon  upon 

Sir  Alexander  Holcroft  sat  down  at  the  table, 
and  speedily  filled  up  one  of  the  passport-furmi 
which  be  earned  about  with  him.  He  then, 
in  a  delicate  manner,  spoke  of  money-affairs,— 
whereupon  Ciprina  said,  "  I  have  in  the  hands  of  a 
Florence  banker  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the 
amount  which  I  received  from  your  bounty  a 
twelvemonth  back.  1  have  therefore  no  need  of 
further  funds— though  you  rightly  conjectured 
that  1  am  penniless  at  this  moment ;  for  every- 
thing of  value  which  I  had  about  me  was  taken  by 
the  officials  of  Bagno  Castle." 

"In  that  case,"  replied  Sir  Alexander,  "you 
must  permit  me  to  be  your  banker  for  your  imme- 
diate wants;  because  no  one  can  tell  what  may 
happen  on  the  road." 

He  hastily  folded  up  in  the  passport  a  liberal 
sum  in  gold  and  bank-notes.  He  then  exclaimed, 
with  a  sudden  peal  of  hearty  merritnent,  "  By 
heaven!  you  bear  about  you  certain  in^licaiions  of 
the  mode  of  your  escape  !— in  vulgar  parlance, 
patches  of  flour  upon  your  clothes;  —  and  these 
must  be  taken  off." 

By  means  of  his  kerchief  he  spee.lily  accom- 
plished his  object ;  and  looking  forth  from  the 
window,  he  said,  "  The  post-borses  are  changed — 
the  carriage  is  in  readiness." 

"  Before  we  separate,  Sir  Alexander  Holcroft," 
said  Ciprina,  in  a  voice  that  was  full  of  emotion, 
"  permit  me  to  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  the 
numerous  kindnesses  you  have  now  rendered  me 
within  the  brief  space  of  two  hours.  But  Ah  I 
let  me  plead  once  more  on  behalf  of  that  simple- 
minded  creature  Carlotta  !— let  me  breathe  one 
parting  word  to  conjure  you " 

"  Madam,"  interrupted  the  Bironet  coldly, 
'■  this  is  my  affair.  I  know  not  in  what  position," 
ha  went  on  to  say  in  his  wonted  tone  of  courteous 
familiarity,  "  your  little  stratagem  at  the  castle 
may  have  left  the  poor  girl— or  whether  I  shall  be 
enabled  to  make  any  Iresh  arrangements.  But, 
however  this  may  be,  I  beg  that  you  will  leave  me 
to  my  own  business  in  consideration  of  the  seal 
which  I  have  shown  in  furthering  your  iuteresls. 
And  now  permit  me  to  hand  you  down  to  the  car- 
riage." 

Ciprina  dared  not  plead  any  farther  on  Oar- 
lutta's   behalf  ;    and  abe  forthwith    acoompamed 
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8ir  Alexander  Holcroft.  He  had  in  no  v»y  de-  I  Before  concluding  this  chapter,  it  is  necessary 
reived  her  in  reference  to  tbe  welcome  which  i  for  a  certain  reason  that  we  return  to  the  Castle  of 
she  might  expect  at  tbe  hands  of  those  whom  ehe  Bagno,  to  see  what  there  took  place  after  the  flight 
was  now  to  join.  Cicely,  at  once  addressing  her  of  Ciprina.  We  will  at  onca  direct  attention  to 
as  "  Miss  Lister,"  greeted  her  with  cordiality,  and  Carlotta  Belluno,  whom  we  left  in  tbe  confessional, 
introduc-'d  her  to  Josephine,  who  bent  upon  her  a  '  separated  by  the  almost  io^pervious  screen  of 
compassionating  look.  As  for  Hector  Hardress,  treilis-work  from  Father  Falconara.  The  young 
he  tossed  away  bis  cigar,  leapt  down  from  the  box,  priest,  we  have  already  said,  was  later  than  usual 
and  spoke  to  Ciprina  in  tbe  most  friendly  manner,  in  tbe  chapel ;  but  his  admonitions,  so  far  from 
She  took  her  seat  inside  the  carriage:  Hector  being  abbreviated  on  that  account,  were  somewhat 
lollowed  her  into  tbe  vehicle — bands  were  shuken  '  lengthened  — as  if  he  deemed  it  needful  to  convince 
with  Sir  Alexander  Holcroft — and  the  equipage  j  bis  penitent  that  because  he  was  late  it  was  no 
rolled  on  its  way.  reason   why  be  should  be  considered  indolent  or 

At  6rst  Ciprina  felt  s'ightly  embarrassed  by  the  '  neglectful.     Carlotta  was  quivering  with  suspense: 


she    beard    the   clock   strike    two — and    still    the 

admonitions  of  the   priest  continued.      However, 

she  consoled  herself  with  the  idea  that  tbe  bakers 

would   be  sure   to  stop  a  few  minutes — and  'bnt 

j  they  would  not  argue  from  ber  non-appearance  at 

the  exact  moment,  that  she  did  not  mean,  or  was 

umibie,   to  keep  the  appointment  at.  all.     It  was 

quite  live  minutes  past  two  when  Carlotla  Belluuo 

.  issued    forth  from    the   confessionel.      She    then 

turned    towards    tbe    altar    where    she    had    left 

Ciprina  kneeling  :  but  that  young  lady  was  not  to 

be  seen.     Carlotta   thought  tba';  she   bad  simply 

strayed  away  into  another  part  of  the  chapel;  and 

she  quickly  made  the  circuit  of  the  place  to  look 

for    her.      Not   finding   ber,  she  said    to  herself, 

'Ciprina  must  have  been  taken  iil  and  gone  back 

to  her  cell.     On  no  other  account  would  tbe  sex* 

mess  have  allowed  ber  to  pass." 

Towards  the  door  did  Carlotta  hasten  :  the  old 

choose   to  excite  her  jealousy  by  any  direct    aexioness   was   there;    and   the  damsel   inquired, 

I  towards  Ciprina.     As   for  Ciprina  her-    "  Where  is  tbe    prisoner— Number   Thirty— who 

self,  she  bad   not  failed   to  comprehend  Sir  Alex,    entered  with  me?" 

ander   Holcroft's    meaning,    when    bo    bad    said         "  I  have  nut  seen  her,  signora.     Is  she  not  still 
"  that  he  would  tell  ber  bow  tbe  game  stood,  and  .  in  the  chapel  ?"  asked  the  sextoness. 
she  might  then  play  her  cards  according  to  her  ;       "  No.      But  perhaps   you    tnay    have    left  this 
inclination:"  for  the  description  of  Hector's  ready  i  door  for  a  moment  or  two  ?" 

■'■•-  '1  I      "  Yes— to  give    admission    to  a  couple    -'  ■'- 


position  in  which  she  found  herself;  but  this  sense 
of  awkwardness  speedily  wore  off  when  she  per- 
ceived in  how  agreeable  and  friendly  a  manner  ber 
companions  were  chatting  with  her.  The  fact  was 
they  all  three  believed  that  having  been  made 
Clifl'ord's  victim,  she  had  since  her  separation  from 
him  led  a  virtuous  lite.  Cicely  was  good-hearted 
after  her  own  fashion  ;  and  she  felt  interested  in 
the  cousin  of  Agnes  Evelyn.  Josephine,  having 
suCTered  as  well  as  Floribel  herself  through  the 
Tillany  of  Clifford,  was  naturally  inclined  to  sym- 
pathise with  her:  while  Hector,  having  remem- 
bered that  Miss  Lister  was  endowed  with  a  tran- 
scending beauty,  bad  instantaneously  entertained 
'ertain  hopes  and  ideas  which  rendered  him  thus 
anxious  to  have  her  as  a  travelling-companion. 
But  during  the  journey  Hector  was  completely  on 
bis  guard;  for  be  knew  that  bis  wife  Cicely  pos- 
sessed  keen  eyes  and  a  strong  spirit— and  he  did 


her   behalf  had  afforded  a  clue 


the  Baronet's  idea.  In  plain  terms,  Ciprina  ud 
stood  that  she  miqht  make  a  conquest  in 
quarter,  if  she  thought  fit. 

It  occurred  to  her  that  Josephine  Hardress 
not  altogether  bappy  in  her  mind ;  for  every 
and  then  she  sighed  audibly,  or  else  had  some 
culty  in  repressing  tbe  sigh  that  was  rising  up 
ber  throat.    It  also  occurred  to  Ciprina  that  on 


der-  I  male  prisoners." 
this  [  "Ah,  well!"  said  Carlotta:  "then  Number 
Thirty  m-iy  have  gone  into  tbe  yard  to  walk— or 
was  1  she  may  have  returned  to  her  cell  if  she  be  iudis- 
nnw  posed  ;  and  GuduUa  may  have  given  her  admia. 
lilli.  j  sion  thither." 

into  ;      *'  Very  likely,  signora,'*  said  the  sextoness,  who 
stant  bad  looked  frightened,  becai 


or  three  occasions  Hector  darted  a  quick  look  upon  '  recollection  of  tbe  escape  of  tbo  preceding  night 
his  sister,  as  if  to  recall  her  to  herself;  and  that  was  fresh  in  the  minds  of  every  individual  wiihia 
then  Josephine  gave  a  sudden  start   and  assumed  '  the  castle  walls. 

kn  air  of  gaiety.  Ciprina  fancied  that  Josephine  Carlotta  passed  out  into  the  yard  with  palpi- 
was  unhappy  on  account  of  ber  brother  having  !  fating  heart  and  quickly-beating  pulses  :  but 
been  unfortunate  enough  to  kill  a  person  in  a  ;  bakers  and  basket — where  were  they  ?  Oh  1  per- 
duel.  1  haps  they  had  not  as  yet  come  ?  It  was  only  a  few 
It  was  about  six  o'clock  in  tbe  evening  when  minutes  past  two;  and  they  might  not  have  been 
the  travelling-carriage  entered  the  court-yard  of  able  to  keep  their  appointment  as  punctually  as 
one  of  the  principal  hotels  in  Florence.  As  usual,  '  they  had  expected.  Carlotta  ran  across  the  yard 
tbe  domestics  hurried  out  to  receive  the  new  arri-  '  to  Ciprina'a  cell;  she  opened  the  door  with  her 
vals;  and   as  usual   likewise,  a  number  of  be^'gH^s    pass-ki'V Ciprina  was  not  there  ! 


came  grovelling  towards  them  — fur  this  exhibition 
of  mendicancy  is  invariable  within   the  precincts 
of    Italian    hostelries.      On    entering    tbo    hotel, 
Hector  gave  one  arm  to  his  wile — tbe  other  to    there. 
Ciprina — while  Josephine  followed ;  and  this  little 


pass- 1 

"  Well  then,  alter  all,  I  must  have  missed  acr 

in  the  chapel ''  the  damsel  menially  ejaculated. 

Back  to    tbe  chapel  she  sped  :  Ciprina  was  not 

Carlotta   know    not  what   to    think  ;  but 

moment  did  she  suspect  what  the  actual 


prelerenco  towards  Ciprina  over    his  sister,   was    truth  might  be- 

anotber  proof  for  tbe   voung  lady  that  the  bint        ''  This  is  most  extraordinary  I"  she  said  to   the 

she  had  received  from  Sir  Aleiantier  Holcroft  was  '  rid  s-xioness.     "  I  cannot  6nd  her." 

well  grounded,  if  she  thought  fit  to  profit  by  it.       I      "  Tou  do  not  think,  signora— you  do  not  po;. 


Hi, 
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eiblj  think,"  asked  the  old  womsD,  qtiiveriog  aod 
trembling,  •'  that  ebe  could  have  made  her 
escape  ?" 

"Ob,  no!  impossible  !"  ejacalated  Carlolta,  al- 
most indignantlj.  "  She  would  not  !  Besides, 
where  was  the  opportuait;  —  no  doors  were 
opened " 

"  Only  when  the  bakers  came,  signors,"  re- 
joined the  sextoness.  "  But  then  the  warders, 
and  turnkeys,  and  sentinels " 

"  The  bakers  f"  echoed  Carlotta,  with  a  sudden 
tightening  sensation  at  the  heart.  "  No  !  no  ! — 
they  have  not  come  yet !" 

"  I  beg  jour  pardon,  signora.  They  came — 
and  they  are  gone.  I  looked  out  for  a  moment, 
and  saw  the  basket  in  the  yard " 

The  unfortunate  young  lady  could  scarcely  pre- 
vent a  shriek  from  pealing  forth  from  her  lips  : 
but  by  a  mighty  eiFort  she  so  far  restrained  herself 
. — though  she  became  white  as  a  sheet  and  leaot 
against  the  wall  for  support. 

"  Ah,  signora!"  cried  the  sextoness  ;  "you  are 
now  alarmed,  I  see  '." 

"  Yes,  yes  !  I  am  alarmed !"  moaned  the  poor 
girt ;  for  she  comprehended  it  all. 

Tbe  sextoness  hastened  to  summon  GuduUa  : 
inquiries  were  promptly  instituted  —  the  alarm 
spread — no  Ciprina  was  to  be  found  !  But  not 
for  a  single  instant  did  it  seem  to  be  suspected 
that  Ca.-lotta  Belluno  bad  taken  any  part  in  the 
beautiful  captive's  escape :  nor  did  any  conjecture 
point  to  the  means  by  which  that  escape  was  ac- 
complished. 

Toe  poor  young  lady  experienced  the  most 
poignant  affliction ;  and  indeed  she  would  have 
been  overwhelmed  by  it  if  the  very  desperation 
of  her  position  bad  not  compelled  her  to  exercise 
all  her  powers  of  self-command.  Was  it  possible 
that  the  friend  to  whom  she  had  so  implicitly 
trusted,  had  so  shamefully  abused  her  conSience? 
—what  would  the  Baronet  think?  In  short,  what 
was  to  be  the  end  of  all  these  complication}  ?  Such 
were  the  questions  which  Carlotta  asked  herself 
over  aod  over  again,  a  thousand  times  in  the  brief 
space  of  about  half-a-dozen  minutes :  but  she 
was  soon  overwhelmed  by  questions  from  other 
quarters.  Her  father  was  furious — her  mother  was 
in  a  state  bordering  on  despair — Father  Falconara 
was  bewildered.  ButCarlotta's  tale  was  apparently 
simple  enough;  and  it  was  borne  cut  by  all  cir- 
cu-ostantial  evidence.  She  had  entered  the  chapel 
with  Number  Inirty.  Toe  sextoness  had  seen 
them  both.  Fdther  Falconara  had  noticed  them 
both— one  in  ber  mantilla,  the  other  in  her  veil. 
Carlotta  had  entered  the  confessional,  leaving 
Number  Thirty  kneeling  at  the  altar.  This  also 
was  corroborated  by  the  sextoness.  Afterwards 
Number  Thirty  was  missing.  Now,  it  was  im- 
possible to  blame  Carlotta.  Father  Falconara 
himself  interfered  on  her  behalf, — representing 
that  it  was  clear  no  fault  attached  to  the  young 
lady ;  and  Signora  Belluno,  quickly  following  on 
the  same  side  as  the  young  priest,  took  her 
daughter's  part.  The  Crovernur  ceased  to  upbraid 
Carlotta:  and  turning  round  upon  Gudulla, accused 
her  of  some  complicity  in  an  escape  which  could 
not  be  otherwise  accounted  fur.  Gudulla,  how. 
•Ter,  proved  where  she  was  during  the  special 
period  in  question ;  and  thus  the  general  bewilder- 
ment  was  increased.     Toe  bakers  were   thought  cf 


—but  only  in  respect  to  the  opening  of  the  gatea 
to  aSbrd  them  ingress  or  egress:  tbe  sentinels  and 
warders  however  satisfactorily  showed  that  no  one 
had  accompanied  tbe  bakers  out  of  tbe  fortret*. 
Tbe  circumstance  was  astounding :  it  was  equally 
grave  and  serious — and  the  Governor  trembled 
lest  he  should  be  displaced  from  his  p.?8t.  He  first 
of  all  thought  of  proceeding  in  person  to  Florence 
to  explain  everything  to  the  Minister  of  Police: 
but  on  maturer  reflection  he  determined  to  remain 
at  Bagno  in  order  to  prosecute  his  inquiries  into 
the  mysterious  occurrence.  But  some  one  ought 
to  repair  to  the  Tuscan  capital  to  see  the  Minister : 
a  mere  written  report  would  not  eoSce  under 
such  circumstances.  Scarcely  had  the  Governor 
expressed  the  wish  when  Father  Falconara  volun- 
teered to  undertake  the  mission.  The  proposal 
was  thankfully  accepted ;  and  at  about  four  o'clock 
in  the  afterooon~a  couple  of  hours  after  Ciprioa'i 
flight — the  young  priest  set  off  for  Florence. 


CHAPTER    XXII. 

THE     COCMT    0?     BAMOBIIO. 

Wk  must  now  introduce  our  readers  into  the  man- 
sion inhabited  by  Count  Eamorino,  the  Minister 
of  Police.  This  high  functionary  had  bis  official 
residence  and  his  private  one  ;  but  it  is  at  the 
Utter  where  we  shall  now  find  him. 

It  was  between  six  and  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening  of  that  same  day  on  which  Charles  Da 
Vere  had  arrived  in  Florence  in  company  with 
the  village  magistrate,  and  Ciprina  in  the  society 
of  the  Hardress  family,  that  we  shall  find  the 
Count  of  Eimorino  pacing  to  and  fro  in  an  apart, 
ment  at  his  own  abode.  The  reader  will  re- 
member that  we  have  in  a  previous  chapter  de- 
scribed him  as  a  fine  tall  man,  in  his  fortieth  year 
—with  dark  hair  and  eyes— with  features  which  in 
their  profile  were  handsome,  bat  with  something 
sinister  in  the  expression  of  his  countenance.  Hia 
hair  curled  naturally;  he  wore  a  heard  carefully 
trimmed,  and  shining  with  that  gbss  which  is 
seen  on  the  raven's  wing.  He  always  dressed 
elegantly;  his  manners  were  most  affable;  and  in 
the  saloons  of  fashion  ha  was  a  polished  gentle- 
man.  Bat  on  the  darker  side  of  his  character  the 
reader  has  already  seen  that  be  was  a  libertine  in 
morals,  and  that  he  made  use  of  his  official  power 
in  a  manner  the  most  selfish,  unscrupulous,  and 
tyrannical. 

As  we  have  already  said,  we  find  the  Count  o. 
Kamorino  pacing  to  and  fro  in  an  apartment  at 
his  private  residence.  He  was  considerably  agi- 
tated :  his  steps  were  uneven- his  countenance 
frequently  grew  distorted  with  the  strong  feeling- 
that  were  raging  in  his  brain— and  ever  and  anon 
be  clenched  his  fists  or  worked  bis  arms  up  and 
down  spasmodically ;  so  that  tbe  entire  demeanour 
and  conduct  of  the  Minister  of  Police  were  indi- 
cative uf  mingled  rage,  affliction,  and  despair. 

What  was  the  cause  of  these  powerful  emotions 
on  Kamorino's  part  ?  An  explanation  can  speedily 
he  given.  He  was  a  gambler,  as  most  of  the 
Italian  noblemen  are;  and  he  had  recently  lost 
very  large  sums.  His  finances  were  cruelly  em- 
barrassed—bis private  estates  were  mortgaged  to 
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theTeryutmost— his  bankers  had  sent  him  an  in- 
timation that  hia  account  was  most  unsatisfactory 
—and  there  was  scarcely  a  money-lender  in  the 
Tuscan  capital  who  was  not  the  holder  of  bills  and 
bonds  bearing  Kamorino's  name,  and  on  which  a 
ruinous  interest  was  accumulating.  This  amount 
of  ditficulties  would  have  been  sufficient  to  goad 
Kamorino's  mind  almost  to  madness :  but  yet  it 
was  not  the  full  sum  of  the  troubles  which  were 
now  harassing,  torturing,  and  indeed  agonizing 
him.  Those  were  difficulties  which  might  be 
staved  off  for  a  period — patched  up  here,  alle- 
viated there — with  the  hope  of  complete  redemp.  J 
tion  ultimately  through  the  turning-up  of  some 
lucky  chance.  But  there  was  an  embarrassment 
of  a  far  more  grave  and  serious  nature  staring  him 
in  the  face, — a  difficulty  which  could  not  be  post-  I 
poned  for  even  forty-eight  hours.  He  stood  upon  i 
the  very  verge  of  a  precipice,  into  which  he  must 
inevitably  plunge  headlong  unless  the  speediest 
No.  6S.  — AosES. 


succour  arrived.     But  whence  was  such  assistanoe 
to  come,  unless  it  were  the  work  of  a  miracle  P 

We  will  describe  as  succinctly  as  possible  the 
awfully  perilous  position  in  which  Count  Eamo« 
rino  found  himself  placed.  AU  the  numerous 
clerks  and  employSs,  agents  and  subordinates,  in 
the  department  of  the  police,  received  their 
salaries  monthly.  Every  four  weeks  the  Minister 
of  Police  drew  the  requisite  amount  from  the 
Minister  of  Finance,  Count  Ramorino  bad  just 
drawn  this  amount ;  and  it  had  vanished  from  his 
grasp  at  the  gaming-table.  In  the  desperate  hope 
of  retrieving  bis  shattered  fortunes,  he  had 
plunged  himself  further  down  in  the  vortex  of 
ruin.  The  Minister  of  Finance  was  a  statesman 
of  the  most  scrupulous  exactitude  and  precision  in 
all  the  affairs  of  his  department :  every' one  knew 
that  punctually  as  the  clock  struck  all  demands 
on  the  Treasury  were  certain  to  be  paid  :  Count 
Bamorina  could  not  therefore  throw  upon  the 
Vol.  1 1. 


Fiuance  the  blame 
liquidation  of  tha  ealaries  in  the  police  depart- 
ment. They  ought  to  have  beea  settled  on  the 
dav  of  which  we  are  now  writing  :  if  thej  were 
not  paid  on  the  following  daj,  the  matter  would 
b.>  talked  of— the  Minister  of  Finance  would  for 
his  own  credit's  sake  interfere — and  if  once  the 
circumstances  reached  the  eats  of  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany,  utt«r  ruin  would  overtake  Ramorino. 
Expulsion  from  his  office  would  be  followed  by  bis 
coD&igntoent  to  one  of  those  fortresses  wherein  be 
was  so  fond  of  immuring  all  those  who  appeared 
as  obstacles  in  his  path. 

Thus  hovering  on  the  very  brink  of  destructio'j, 
it  wcs  no  wonder  if  the  Count  of  Eaaorino  should 
be  reduced  to  the  state  of  mental  desperation 
in  which  we  now  find  him.  He  revolved  a  thou- 
sand projects  in  his  mind  :  but  none  appeared  to 
be  susceptible  of  a  sufficiently  prompt  execution 
to  serve  the  urgency  of  his  purpose.  Something 
must  be  done  within  a  few  hours:  it  was  not  even 
a  matter  which  could  be  postponed  for  a  few 
days ! 

In  the  midst  of  his  perplexity  a  footman  en- 
tered ;  and  the  ilinister  of  Police  recovered  himself 
so  quickly  that  the  man  did  not  perceive  there 
vras  anything  peculiar  on  the  part  of  his  master. 

"Please  your  Excellency,"  said  the  domestic, 
"the  Marchioness  of  Mirano solicits  an  immediate 
audience." 

"  Ah,  Lucrezia !  how  I  have  neglected  her !" 
muttered  Bamorino  to  himself:  then  turning  to 
the  footman,  he  said,  "I  will  see  her  ladyship 
instantaneously." 

In  a  few  moments  the  Marchioness  di  Mirano 
entered  the  apar:ment ;  and  the  servant  at  once 
withdrew.  An  idea  had  already  struck  the 
Minister  of  Police :  the  Marchioness  was  rich- 
she  might  lend  him  the  money  which  would  save 
him  from  utter  ruin,  and  leave  him  sufficient 
breathing  time  to  retrieve  hia  fallen  fortunes.  He 
therefore  assumed  his  most  affable  demeanour  ; 
and  straining  Lucrezia  to  his  breast,  he  said,  "  Ah ! 
your  presence  here  is  alike  a  reproach  and  a 
pleasure!" 

"  I  certainly  was  surprised,  my  dear  Eamorino," 
she  answered,  "  that  you  paid  no  heed  to  the 
messages  and  billets  with  which  I  deluged  you 
yesterday  and  to-day." 

"Ob,  forgive  me,  Lucre2ia !"  ejaculated  the  [ 
Minister  :  "  but  I  have  been  so  fearfully  harassed  ! 
Surely  nothing  has  occurred  to  annoy  you  ? — no 
new  source  of  vexation  has  arisen  i      Ciprina  and 

her  French  paramour  have  been-diiposed  of " 

"Oh,  everything  has  occurred  to  annoy  me!" 
exclaimed  the  Marchioness,  who  was  bewildered  | 
how  to  explain  herself  to  such  an  extent  as  merely  ■ 
to  invoke  the  Minister's  aid,  without  engendering 
his  suspicions  in  reference  to  the  fearful  crime 
which  had  proved  the  fruitful  source  of  so  many 
frightful  embarrassments.  "  I  could  not  conceive  | 
why  you  did  not  come  to  me — why  you  could  not 
spare  a  single  moment  to  drive  to  my  mansion  ! 
I  was  afraid  to  enter  into  any  particulars  in  the  , 

billets  which  I  sent  you "  i 

'  I  confess  that  I  have  been  somewhat  remiss,  ' 
ds&r  Lucrezia— and  therefore  did  I  ere  now  say 
that  vour  presence  is  a  reproach  :  for  I  ought  to 
have  fijone  to  you,  instead  of  compelling  you  to 
come  to  me.     But  what  bas  happened  (" 


"You  wrote  me  a  note  at  an  earl, 

■  day  morning,  telling  me  that " 

"Yes- telling   you  that  Ciprina  and  her  lover 

Bourdon  I  think  you  said  his  name  was^— 

had  been  arrested  during  the  past  night.'* 
I      "  But  it  was    not  so !"  interjected   the   Mar- 
!  chioness,  passionately. 

I  "^'ot  sop"  echoed  the  Minister,  in  amaiemeot. 
I  "  What  do  you  mean  ?      My   agents   duly  made 

I  their  report  to  me " 

I      "  Did  they  say  that  two  persons  were  carried 
j  off?"  asked  Lucrezia,  anxiously. 
I      "Yes — two;  Ciprina  and  the  joang  man  who 
I  was  found  with  her." 

I  "  This  is  bewildering  !"  cried  the  Marchioness. 
[  "  Good  heaven  !  what  complication  can  have 
arisen  ?  There  has  been  some  grand  mistake, 
Eamorino!" 

"  A  mistake  ?'"  he  exclaimed.  "  Impossible  1 
my  sbirri  never  make  mistakes  !     They  executed 

I       "  And  that  order  ?"  demanded  Lucreaia. 
I       "  It  was  to  the  effect  agreed  upon  betwixt  yoo 
;  and  me,  four  nights  back,  at  the  villa  ;  namely, 
to  arrest  the  Signora  Ciprina  and  any  man  who  at 
the  time  might  be  found  in  her  company." 

"  Ah  !  then  some  one  else  must  have  been  ar- 
rested !"  ejaculated  the  Marchioness;  "for  the 
right  one  has  escaped  !" 

"Escaped!  what  do  you  mean?"  cried  the 
Minister  of  Police.  "  All  this  is  most  egnima- 
tical  to  me !  Tell  me — has  not  that  scoundrel 
whom  you  described— that  cut-throat  ruffian  of  a 
Frenchman — the  escaped  galley-slave,  as  you  sup- 
posed him  to  be, — has  not  this  Bourdon,  in  fine, 
been  conveyed  away  from  your  house?" 

"  Wot  by  your  agents,"  rejoined  Lucrexia. 
"  He  has  left  my  house— it  was  yesterday  morn- 
ing— he  treated  me  in  the  vilest  manner  !  Ah  I 
and  what  is  more,  he  ransacked  my  desk — and  I 
am  very  much  mistaken  if  he  did  not  take  thence 
I  the  note  which  yon  had  written  me!" 
:  "  What  note  t"  demanded  the  Minister  quickly. 
1  "  The  note  to  which  you  yourself  just  now  re. 
(  ferred — the  one  wherein  you  told  me  that  Cipriaa 
and  her  paramour  had  been  arrested." 

"  But  I  sent  that  note  to  you  at  the  villa  1" 
ejaculated  Bamorino. 

"True  !"  returned  the  Marchioness.  "  I  hastily 
threw  it  into  my  writing-desk  :  that  writing-dest 
accompanied  me  on  my  immediate  return  to  the 
town-mansion  yesterday  morning— it  was  in  my 
boudoir  —  it   was  rifled   by    the    villain  Marcel- 

lin " 

"  Marcellin  ?"  echoed  the  Minister,  with  a  start 
of  surprise.     "  What  on  easth  do  you  mean  ?" 

In  the  wild  agitation  of  her  thoughts  the  Mar- 
chioness bad  let  out  that  name;  she  could  not  now 
recall  it :  she  trembled  all  over  from  head  to  foot 
— and  she  faltered  out,  "  Yes— it  was  Marcellin 
after  all !" 

"  Marcellin  ?"  said  Eamorino,  —  "a  polished 
gentleman  !  and  you  took  him  for  a  galley-slave  I 
Was  he  not  once  intimate  at  your  house  t  Why 
did  you  call  him  Bourdon  ?" 

"  I  had  not  seen  him — he  was  secreted  in  Ci- 
prina's  chamber— he  passed  by  the  name  of  Bour- 
don  " 

'•  Oq  !  but  I  recollect  that  when  I  asked  you  for 
a  personal  description,  you  said  you  had  teen  so 
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little  of  him.  But  if  even  for  a  single  instant 
;you  had  set  eyes  upon  bim,  you  m%»t  have  known 
that  his  name  was  not  Bourdon,  but  that  it  wai 
Tcur  former  acquaintance  Edgar  Marcellin  !" 

"  It  is  useless  to  waste  precious  time/*  saic 
Lucrezia  :  "I  will  explain  everything  on  anotbei 
occasion.  This  Marcellin  must  be  arrested— yoi 
must  scatter  your  agents  all  over  Florence  ti 
ferret  him  out — no  time  is  to  be  lost !" 

"  By  Jupiter  !  I  cannot  understand  it  !'*  ex- 
claimed Eamorino,  who  saw  full  well  that  there 
was  something  behind  the  veil  which  the  Mar. 
chioness  was  drawing  over  her  real  motives. 
"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Marcellin  has  got  the  ntfto  which  you  sent 
to  me  !"  she  cried  vehemently. 

"Well,  this  isawkward— yes,  awkward  enough," 
said  Eamorino.     "  I  wish  it  wore  otherwise.    But 

"How  meet  it?"  demanded  Lucrezia.  "What 
will  you  suffer  Marcellin  to  make  use  of  that 
note  ?  Will  you  permit  him  to  display  your  sig- 
nature to  so  compromising  a  document  ?  And 
then  too,  he  has  taken  away  other  articles  from 
my  house  ! — be  is  a  thief  and  a  robber  !" 

"  A  thief  and  a  robber  ?"  said  Eamorino,  who 
bad  the  most  perfect  recollection  of  Edgar  Mar- 
cellin when  he  had  met  him  in  fashionable  society 
about  a  twelvemonth  back. 

"  Yes— a  most  dangerous  character !"  exclaimed 
the  Marchioness. 

"  Ah !  a  dangerous  character  f "  repeated  Eamo- 
rino,  as  suspicion  was  growing  stronger  and 
stronger  in  his  mind.  "  How  is  it,  my  dear 
Lucrezia,  that  you  are  so  constantly  annoyed  by 
these  dangerous  characters  ?  The  other  day  it 
was  the  Neapolitan  exile,  Paoli " 

"Yes,  yes!"— and  the  Marchioness  quivered 
visibly  from  head  to  foot. 

"  Signer  Paoli,"  repeated  the  Minister,  fixing 
bis  dark  eyes  keenly  upon  the  Marchioness.  "  And 
now  it  is  Edgar  Marcellin  1  Truly,  you  are  most 
unfortunate  !  But  you  are  not  telling  me  every- 
thing, Lucrezia  !— you  do  not  place  it  in  my  power 
to  assist  you  thoroughly  and  completely !" 

"  What  more  would  you  have  me  tell  you  ?" 
cried  the  Marchioness.  "  For  your  own  sake,  as 
well  as  for  mine,  you  must  send  and  arrest  this 
Edgar  Marcellin  !  Let  tbe  same  orders  be  issued 
in  reference  to  him  as  those  which  you  gave  with 
respect  to  Ciprina  and " 

"  What  particular  orders  do  you  mean  P"  asked 
Eamorino. 

"  That  Marcellin  is  not  to  be  permitted  to  give 
utterance  to  a  word.  Oh,  you  yourself  said  that 
there  were  gags  for  tongues  aa  well  as  chains  for 
limbs  !" 

"  Yes —  I  remember,"  interrupted  Eamorino  : 
and  at  the  same  instant  bis  countenance  assumed 
a  certain  decisiveness  of  expression,  as  if  he  had 
all  in  a  moment  resolved  to  adopt  some  particular 
course.  "  Now,  my  dear  Lucrezia,  indeed  you  are 
most  sweetly  beautiful !  Take  off  this  invidious 
bonnet  which  shades  your  lovely  countenance— 
this  shawl  which  half  conceals  your  superb 
form !" 

The  Marchioness  bent  upon  Eamorino  all  the 
power  of  her  regards,  aa  she  ilatlercd  herself  that 
the  fascinating  influence  of  her  cbarms  was  para- 
mount  with    tbe    Minister.     She    threw    oft'   her 


bonnet  and  her  splendid  Cacnemere  shawl :  she 
sat  down  by  his  side  and  caressed  bim. 

"Everything  shall  be  done  according  to  your 
wishes,  my  sweet  Lucrezia,"  said  Eamorino, 
passing  his  arm  round  her  waist;  "and  every 
nook  and  corner  in  Florence  shall  be  presently 
ferreted  by  my  sblrri  in  search  of  this  Frenchman 
who  is  so  obnoxious  to  you.  But  let  us  speak  for 
a  few  minutes  upon  a  more  tender  subject— and 
then  I  will  issue  the  requisite  mandates." 

"  Ah  !  my  dear  Eamorino,"  said  the  Mar- 
chioness, "you  are  full  of  kindness  towards  me! 
I  forgot  to  add  that  Marcellin  has  pnticed  away  a 
groom  of  mine — Bernardo  by  name " 

"And  is  he  obnoxious  likewise,  my  dear  Lu- 
crezia ?"  inquired  the  Minister  of  Police. 

"  Of  course,  if  I  had  the  power,"  rejoined  the 
Marchioness,  "  I  would  punish  him— 1  would  let 
bim  follow  his  new  master  to  the  same  dungeon 
whither  that  master  is  soon  to  be  consigned." 

"  You  shall  give  me  a  proscription-list,"  inter, 
jected  Eamorino,  "and  all  your  enemies  shall  bo 
cleared  away  from  your  p:Lth." 

Lucrezia  lavished  oareeses  upon  tho  Count,  as 
she   murmured,    "Oh,    the   delights   of  enjoying 

"  A  similar  observation  came  from  your  lips 
the  other  night,  at  your  villa,"  said  Eamorino  ; 
"  and  my  answer  was  that  you  might  consider 
whatsoever  power  I  possessed  to  be  your  own 
likewise.  And  it  is  so,  Lucrezia!"  he  continued. 
"  But  I  was  about  to  speak  on  a  very  tender  topic. 
You  are  beautiful— and  I  love  you.  Indeed  I  love 
you  so  much  that  henceforth  I  shall  be  madly 
jealous  at  the  idea  of  any  one  else " 

"  Ob  !  1  will  be  wholly  and  solely  thine  !"  mur- 
mured the  Marchioness,  lavishing  fresh  endear- 
ments upon  her  companion. 

"  Ah !  say  you  so  P"  ejaculated  the  Count. 
"  Oh  !  can  1  believe  you  ?" 

"On  my  soul,  as  a  living  woman!"  rejoined  the 
Marchioness.  "  What  proof  could  I  give  you  t 
Tell  me,  what  proof  P" 

"  What  proof  P  Thia  fair  hand !"  answered 
the  Count  —  and  he  pressed  that  hand  to  his 
lips. 

"  You  are  not  serious !"  said  Lucrezia,  with  a 
momentary  start.  "No!  no!  you  are  not !"  she 
added,  with  a  smile.  "  Of  what  avail  were  it  to 
impose  upon  ourselves  useless  shackles  ?" 

"Ah,  then,"  cried  Eamorino,  "you  already  re- 
gret your  solemn  vow  that  you  will  be  mine 
wholly  and  solely  !" 

"  I  neither  regret  the  vow,"  responded  the 
Marchioness  ;    "  nor  will  I    break  it.     I    will  be 

your    mistress Yes,  your    mistress  —  faithful, 

•ue,  and  constant ! — but  I  will  not  become  your 
ife." 

"  You   therefore  refuse,"  said  Eamorino,   "  to 


proi 


if  of  love  which  I  demand  P" 


'  The  proof  itself  is  useless,"  replied  Lucrezia, 
D  grew  more  and  more  frightened  at  the  turn 
conversation  was  taking ;  for,  as  the  reader 
been  before  informed,  she  held  tho  idea  of 
trimuDv  in  abhorrence. 


No — the  proof 

Minister  of  Police. 

stress,  Lucrezia. 

nothing!     Let 

B  point.     Besidci 


is  »ot  useless,"  continued  the 
"  1  will  not  accept  you  as  a 
Be  my  wife— or  else  be  to  me 

IS  not  waste  time  in  arguing' 
if  jou  studied  your  own  in- 
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terests  you  would  comprehend  that  a  man  will  do  the  assumption  of  a  demeanour  which  would  baye 
more  for  his  wife  than  he  would  for  his  mistress,  staggered  any  other  person.  He  therefore  only 
If  a  mistress  become  endangered  or  dishonoured,  ,  shook  his  head,  in  the  hope  that  Lucrezia  would 
he  can  cast  her  off:  but  the  danger  and  dis-  I  retreat  from  a  defence-work  which  she  ought  to 
honour  of  a  wife  affect  the  husband !  Her  in-  j  feel  to  be  utterly  untenable.  But  she  mistook 
terests  are  his  interests:  there  is  an  identity  of  Samorino's  meaning:  she  thought  that  he  was 
position,  80  to  speak  !'*  indeed  staggered — and  she  hastened  to  follow  up 

"  What  mean  you  ?"  asked  Lucrezia,  gazing  the  advantage  which  she  fancied  herself  to  have 
with  a  species  of   affright  and   bewilderment  on    gained. 

Kamorino;  for  she  thought  that  there  was  some-  *'  You  have  touched  upon  a  tender  subject  to- 
tting covertly  signi6cant  in  his  language.  [  wards  me,  my    dear   Eamorino,"  she  said  ;  "  and 

"  i  mean,"  he  replied,  fixing  his  regards  stead-  I  you  will  now  permit  me  in  my  turn  to  approach 
fastly  upon  her,  "  that  if  you  well  studied  your  i  one  which  is  delicate  in  reference  to  yourself.  I 
own  interests,  you  would  rejoice  to  have  the  '  love  you — and  I  am  grateful  for  your  kindness. 
Minister  of  Police  as  your  husband.  Ah,  Lu-  !  It  would  please  me  well  to  be  enabled  to  afford 
crezia !  let  us  not  dissemble  any  longer !  I  have  (  you  a  proof  alike  of  my  love  and  my  gratitude, 
penetrated  your  secret.  Become  my  wife— and  I  |  Come  !  why  should  there  be  any  want  of  confi- 
will  protect  and  shield  and  defend  you,  with  all  ,  dence  between  us  ?  Kumour  has  wafted  to  my 
those  means  so  powerful  and  so  comprehensive,  so    ears  the  fact  that  you   have  been  a  little  extrava- 

insidious  and  so  subtle,  which  enable  me   to  prove    gant it  happens  that  I  have  at  my    banker's 

the  most  valuable  of  friends  or  the  most  dangerous  .  a  considerable  sum  for  which  I  have  no  immediate 
of  enemies!"  use 1  beseech  you  to  take  it " 

The  Marchioness  of  Mirano  sat  gazing  upon  the  I  "  Lucrezia,"  interrupted  the  Minister  of  Police, 
Minister  of  Police  with  horror  and  consternation  *'  there  ought  indeed  to  be  no  want  of  confirlenco 
in  her  looks.  Whispers  relative  to  his  pecuniary  '  between  us !  You  have  indignantly  denied  the 
embarrassments  had  reached  her  ears  ;  and  she  accusation  which  I  threw  out ;  and  I  am  bound  to 
saw  in  a  moment  that  if  she  gave  him  her  hand  ;  receive  euch  an  assurance  from  the  lips  of  a 
in  marriage,  she  would  at  the  same  instant  be  lady." 
making  him  the  master  of  her  entire  fortune.        ,      There  was  a  scarcely  perceptible  sneer  on  the 

"  Y^ou  understand  me,  Lucrezia  ?"  he  said.  Minister's  lips  for  a  moment.  Slight  though  it 
"  Is  there  any  need  for  mo  to  speak  out  more  '•  were,  Lucrezia  perceived  it — for  all  her  senses  and 
plainly  P"  I  faculties  had  now  a  horrible  clearness  and  keen- 

"  No,  Eamorino— no  !"  she  ejaculated.     "  I 


ness ;  and  she  trembled. 

"But  just  suppose,  for  argument's  sake,"  con- 
tinued Kamorino,  "  that  other  voices  proclaimed 
the  same  charge — that  other  tongues  sent  forth 
the  same  accusation ! — what  course  could  I 
pursue?  There  are  certain  oases  in  which  even 
those  who  are  the  most  highly  placed,   dare  not 


be  your  mistress — I  will  not  be  your  wife!  I 
will  love  you — I  will  prove  your  sincerest  friend — 
I  will  display  mj  gratitude " 

"  Useless  words,  Lucrezia !"  exclaimed  the 
Count  vehemently.  "  Y'ou  shall  become  my  wife 
withm  twelve  hours  ;  or  else "  I 

"Or  else  what  ?"    she    demanded,    starting  up  !  inuo  wnujusnuo 

and  gazing  with  the  most  feverish  anxiety  upon  |  "Oh  !"  interrupted  Lucrezia,  bitterly,  "  there  is 
him  ;  for  she  now  determined  to  know  the  a  repetition  of  the  cruel  accusation  beneath  all  the 
worst.  j  cold  composure  of  this  language  of  your'e!     What 

"  Or  else,"  he  answered,  in  a  stera  implacable  i  do  you  mean  ?     Tell  me  once  for  all— will  you 
tone,  "  I  abandon  you  to  your  fate — and  you  will  [  succour  me  ?  or  rather  I  should  say,  will  you  do 
he  arrested  as  the  murderess  of  the  young  page  '  all  that  I  just  now  asked  for  both  our  sakes?" 
Giulio !"  i       "Lucrezia,"  interrupted  the  Count;  "let  this 

wife — or  resign 
murderess!" 


A  fearful  moan  came  forth  from  the  lips  of  the  j  farce  have   an  ending  !     Be 
niserable  lucrezia,  as  she  staggered    back  and    yourself  to  the  doom  of  a  mi 


•would  have  fallen  if 

ported  herself  against  a  piece  of  furniture.  In- 
describable horror  was  in  her  looks  ;  and  Eamorino 
felt  that  the  triumph  was  his  own.  But  it  was  only 
for  a  single  instant  that  he  betrayed  this  sense  of 
success :  it  was  no  subject  for  him  to  gloat  malig- 
nantly upon  —  nor  had  he  any  desire  to  prolong 
the  mental  tortures  of  the  miserable  Marcbioness. 
And  on  Lucrezia's  own  part,  a  rapid  revulsion  of 
feeling  took  place.  She  mentally  ejaculated,  "It 
is  only  a  random  arrow  which  he  has  shot !" — and 
then  advancing  towards  the  Minister,  she  said 
with  cold  haughty  dignity,  "  You  are  falsely  ac- 
cusing me — and  you  know  it !  But  you  have 
rendered  me  too  many  services  to  permit  my  in- 
dignation to  flame  up  against  you.  Therefore  I 
forgive  you  for  the  cruel  injury  inv 
a  Buspicion," 


What !  again  ?"  shrieked  forth  the  wretched 
woman  :  "  again  this  terrible  accusation— this 
fearful  threat  ?" 

"Yes— again  and  again  !"  ejaculated  Eamorino. 
"  Listen !  Why  was  Paoli  obnoxious  to  you  P 
Because  he  was  Giulio's  father.  Why  has  Mar- 
cellin  become  obnoxious  to  you  ?  Because  he 
can  most  probably  reveal  something  which  you 
would  fain  stifle  in  his  throat.  Why  did  Ciprina 
become  obnoxious  to  you  ?  Because,  as  I  now 
gather  from  the  different  things  you  have  told  me, 
she  was  Marcellin's  paramour— in  his  secrets- and 
doubtless  sympathizing  with  him.  And  why  d:d 
you  deceive  me  in  reference  to  Marcellin  ?  Why 
tell  me  his  name  was  Bourdon  ?  Why  refuse  a 
personal  description  of  him  ?  Because  you  were 
lived  in  such  [  afraid  of  affording  me  a  clue— of  exciting  suspi- 
cion—of making  me  think  that  certain  things  ap- 


The  Minister  of  Police  was  too  much  accus-  1  poared  strange,  and  thereby 
tomed,  by  the  very  nature  of  his  office,  to  read  j  in  a  particular  •  ■  - 
deeply  into  the   human  heart,   to  be  deceived  by  I  cow  !" 


Yes- 


ng  my  reflections 
apparenl 
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The  Uarahioness  bad  sunk  upon  the  sofa  :  she 
moaned— she  writhed  convulsivel;— but  she  spoke 
sot  a  word. 

"  Do  you  know,  Lucrezia,  that  the  other  night 
—at  your  villa,"  continued  the  Minister  of  Police, 
"  there  was  for  an  iostant  a  suspicion  flashing 
across  my  mind  ?  It  was  when  you  were  re- 
clining in  my  arms,  and  we  were  conversing  on 
the  means  of  information  possessed  by  the  officials 
of  my  department.  It  was  quite  in  an  accidental 
manner  that  I  alluded  to  the  assassination  of  your 
page  Giulio  :  then  it  struck  me  that  the  mention 
of  the  fact  produced  upon  you  an  impression 
which  it  need  not  do  !  But  a  moment  afterwards 
I  banished  the  subject  from  my  mind;  for  the 
truth  is,  I  was  under  the  fascination  of  your 
charms— the  fumes  of  wine  were  likewise  in  my 
brain— and  since  that  night  I  have  had  other 
things  to  engage  my  attention.     But  now " 

"  Ob,  spare  me— and  save  me  !"  cried  the  Mar- 
chioness, springing  towards  Kamorino — throwing 
herself  upon  her  knees— and  seizing  bis  hand  in 

"  Enough,  Lucrezia !  enough !"  said  the  Minister 
of  Police.  "  I  did  not  wish  to  torture  your  feel- 
ings; and  as  for  your  personal  safety,  I  will  ensure 
it !  Consent  to  become  my  wife  —  and  I  will 
banish  or  imprison  half  Florence  rather  than  that 
a  siagle  hair  of  your  head  shall  be  injured  !" 

The  struggle  had  been  great  in  Lucrezia's 
mind :  but  it  was  now  over.  That  struggle  was 
between  her  love  of  independence  and  the  control 
of  her  own  fortune  on  the  one  band — and,  on  the 
other,  a  dread  of  the  shackles  and  casualties  of  a 
married  state.  But  she  saw  that  fearful  risks  en- 
vironed her:  she  saw  likewise  that  she  was  utterly 
in  the  power  of  an  unprincipled  and  unscrupulous 
man.  She  therefore  prepared  to  make  any  sacri- 
fice, however  great,  rather  than  peril  her  life. 

"Yes— it  shall  be  as  you  say,"  she  murmured. 
**  I  will  accompany  you  to  the  altar.  You  will 
shield  and  protect  me,  Eamorino— you  will  ensure 
my  safety " 

"  I  have  already  said  it :  I  now  swear  it !  Our 
nuptials  shall   be   private.      To-morrow  morning 

shall  behold  our  union Pity  'tia  that  we  cannot 

join  our  hands  within  the  hour  that  is  passing !" 

"  What !  in  such  haste  ?"  cried  the  Mar- 
chioness. "Ah!  do  you  mistrust  me? — do  you 
think  that  I  shall  fly  from  my  word?" 

"  No,"  rejoined  Eamorino  :  "  you  will  not  do 
that!  You  see,  my  dear  Lucrezia,  that  you  are 
safe  in  becoming  my  wife :  for  in  all  Tuscany  1 
alone  can  protect  you  under  existing  circum- 
stances." 

"And  now,  therefore,  lose  no  time,"  urged 
Lucrezia,  "in  scattering  your  sbirri  throughout 
Florence !  Let  Marcellin  be  arrested — and  Ber- 
nardo— and  Antonia " 

"Huehl"  said  the  Minister:  " 
proachiog  the  door !" 

A  footman  entered,  saying,  "  Please  your  Ex- 
eellency,  your  presence  is  required  for  a  few 
moments." 

"I  will  return  immediately,  dearest  Lucreiia," 
whispered  Bamorino  to  the  Marchioness.  "  Ee- 
main  here— and  fear  nothing.  Xh,  by  Iho  bye  ! 
before  T  come  back  to  you,  I  will  issue  the  requi- 
site mandates  for  the  arrest  of  those  persons  whom 
you  have  named."' 


is  ap- 


The  Minister  of  Police  issued  from  the  apart- 
ment ;  and  in  the  passage  outside,  he  said  to  the 
servant,  "  Who  is  it  that  is  waiting  to  see  me  P" 

"  A  priest,  my  lord,"  was  the  response. 

"  A  priest  ?"  ejaculated  Eamorino,  struck  with 
the  singularity  of  the  coincidence ;  and  he  mut- 
tered to  himeelf,  "  This  is  remarkable  !  The  very 
thing  that  1  could  have  most  desired  !— for  the 
sooner  I  obtain  indisputable  power  over  Lucrezia's 
wealth,  the  better  for  my  own  interests  will  it  be! 
And  by  Jupiter  !  within  the  hour  that  is  passing 
shall  the  nuptial  knot  be  tied!— Where  is  this 
priest  ?"  he  demanded. 

"  I  left  him  in  the  ante-room  of  your  Escei- 
lency's  cabinet,"  answered  the  footman. 

"Good!"  said  the  Minister:  and  thither  he  at 
once  proceeded. 

On  entering  the  cabinet,  Count  Eamorino  be- 
held a  pale,  interesting,  handsome  young  man — 
clad  in  the  priestly  garb- and  whose  looks  were 
somewhat  fatigued  and  jaded.  He  rose  from  his 
seat  as  the  Minister  entered,  and  made  a  courteous 
bow. 

"Whom  have  I  the  pleasure  of  receiving  ?'' 
asked  Eamorino,  somewhat  impatiently;  for  his 
mind  was  intent  upon  having  the  nuptial  benedic- 
tion pronounced  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

"  My  name  is  Falconara,  my  lord,"  answered 
the  young  priest ;  "  and  I  am  one  of  the  military 
chaplains  in  the  service  of  his  Highness  the 
Grand  Duke." 

"  'Tis  well,  holy  father  !"  said  Eamorino.  "  We 
will  perhaps  endeavour  to  find  you  a  still  better 
oflice." 

"  If  at  the  outset  of  my  mission  to  your  lord- 
ship," said  Falconara,  "  I  have  found  favour  in 
your  sight,  it  will  indeed  be  most  cheering  to  my 
heart." 

"Ah!"  thought  the  Count;  "he  comes  to  ask  s 
favour  either  for  himself  or  somebody  else  ! — 
Holy  father  !"  he  continued,  now  speaking 
audibly;  "tranquillize  yourself  upon  that  par- 
ticular point.  You  shall  have  what  you  require. 
You  have  arrived  most ,  opportunely :  I  was  on 
the  very  point  of  sending  to  fetch  some  minister 
of  the  gospel  hither— and  you  make  your  appear- 
ance !" 

"Ah,  my  lord  !"  cried  Falconara,  rejoiced  at  the 
manner  in  which  his  previously  dreaded  interview 
with  the  Minister  was  progressing;  "then  my 
presence  here  is  most  opportune!  May  I  ask 
whether  it  be  to  shrive  a  dying  one " 

"  No,"  replied  Eamorino ;  "  but  to  marry  two 
living  and  loving  ones." 

'  If  there  be  urgency,"  said  the  priest,  with  a 
deferential  bow,  "  I  will  perform  the  ceremony." 

Tes — there  is  urgency,"  answered  tho  Mmis- 
ter ;  "  for  the  bridegroom  is  too  much  occupied  by 
affairs  of  state  to  bestow  any  leisure  on  marriage- 
festivals  and  rejoicings:  he  has  therefore  agreed 
"Ih  his  intended  bride  that  the  nuptials  are  to  be 

emnized  with  as  much  privacy  as  possible.    The 
laHy    herself — high-born,    beautiful,   and    rich  — 
ishes    to     avoid    the    gaping    curiosity    which 
pompous  and  ostentatious    weddings    always   ex- 
cite.    In  short,  holy  father,  we  are  agreed " 

Tow,  my  lord  ?"    ejaculated    the    priest  with 

"  Yes— I,"  rejoined  the  Count.     *■'  And  the  lady 
the  Marchioness  di   Mirano.     Come  with  mo. 
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holy   father:    the   ceremony   ehsll   take  place  at 

The  priest  bowed,  and  followed  the  Count  of 
Bamorino  from  the  apartment.  The  reader  can 
easily  understand  how  Father  FalflOnara  was 
deeply  anxious  to  shield  the  Governor  of  Bagno 
against  the  ire  of  the  Minister  of  Police  on  ac- 
oount  of  the  escape  of  the  prisoners:  because  the 
young  priest  himself  had  aided  one  of  those  cap- 
tives  to  regain  the  fresh  air  of  freedom.  It  would 
have  weighed  upon  Faleonara's  conscience  as  a 
huge  crime,  if  Captain  Belluno  should  suffer  on 
that  account.  Thus,  when  Falconara  found  that 
instead  of  having  to  deal  with  a  stern  functionary 
who  had  to  be  coaxed  and  cajoled,  entreated  and 
implored,  he  was  treated  with  the  utmost  favour 
and  friendliness, 'his  heart  leapt  within  him.  The 
sort  of  marriage  which  he  was  called  upon  to 
solemnize,  was  perfectly  legal,  and  not  altogether 
unusual  ;  so  that  there  was  not  the  slightest 
scrapie  of  conscience  on  the  part  of  Father  Fal- 
conara in  acceding  to  Hamorino's  request. 

"  It  will  be  time  enough,"  thought  the  young 
priest,  "  to  explain  the  object  of  my  mission,  and 
communicate  the  evil  tidings  to  the  Minister, 
when  I  shall  have  rendered  him  the  service  he  has 
demanded.  The  pardon  of  Captain  Belluno  is  the 
fee  that  I  shall  demand!" 

The  Minister  of  Police  led  Father  Falconara 
into  the  apartment  where  the  Marchioness  ci 
^Miratio  had  remained.  He  deemed  it  better  not  i 
tu  eater  beforehand  to  prepare  her  for  the  cere-  ! 
mony,  as  be  did  not  wish  to  stand  a  chance  of 
being  compelled  to  argue  the  whole  question  over 
again  :  ho  thought  that  by  acting  thus  promptly  t 
and  abruptly,  he  should  be  striking  a  blow  which 
would  convince  Lucrezia  of  his  resolute  firmness, 
and  therefore  prove  irresistible  on  her  part. 

The  instant  the  door  opened,  the  Marchioness  ' 
flung  her  looks  anxiously  towards  it ;  for  her  mind 
was  in  so  perturbed,  anxious,  and  unsettled  a , 
state,  that  the  slightest  iccideut  was  now  full  well  [ 
calculated  to  be  fraught  with  terror.  She  beheld  : 
Eamoiino — and  she  beheld  also  the  priest  follow  | 
ing  him.  She  started — and  a  flush  of  indignation  < 
glowed  for  an  instant  upon  her  cheeks :  but  she 
immediately  resigned  herself  to  her  fate. 

"  Dearest  Lucrezia,"  Eamorino  hastened  to  ] 
whisper  in  her  ear,  "  the  opportune  arrival  of  this  ■ 
youDg  ecclesiastic,  who  has  come  to  ask  me  some 

"Enough,  my  lord  !"  returned  the  Marchioness. 
"As  well  now  as  to-morrow  !" 

"  Permit  me,  holy  father,"  said  the  Minister  of 
Police,  with  an  air  of  the  most  perfect  courtesy, 
"  to  present  you  to  the  Marchioness  di  Mirano." 

The  young  priest  bowed  :  Lucrezia  bestowed  j 
upon  him  a  cold  and  distant  salutation — for  in  the 
uiurbid  state  of  her  mind  she  almost  regarded  him 
as  an  enemy. 

"A  »hite  cloth  if  you  please,  my  lord,"  whis- 
pered Father  Falconara. 

A  snowy  napkin  was  instantaneously  procured 
Iruuj  au  udjoiuiug  room,  without  the  necessity  of 
suuimoniug  a  domestic ;  and  the  young  priest 
t^uread  the  cloth  upon  the  table  to  make  it  repre- 
sent an  altar.  Then  the  cereoiooy  commenced. 
Tho  ili:.:ster  of  Police  and  tbs  Marchioness  di 
31irau.j  knelt  together ;  and  Father  Falconara, 
<:ii:iag  a  missal  ffom  beneath  his  cassock,  read  the 


proper  service  in  a  low  but  impressive  tone.  We 
need  not  dwell  upon  the  proceeding:  suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  wish  previously  entertained  by  the 
Count  of  Kamorino,  was  grati6ed  :  and  within 
the  hour  then  passing  the  Marchioness  became  his 
wife.  Ifo  legal  intervention  had  given  security  to 
her  fortune— no  marriage-settlement  had  invested 
her  with  the  exclusive  control  of  her  great  wealth : 
but  alt  was  now  at  the  mercy  of  a  gambler  and  a 
spendthrift.  This  she  knew :  hut,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  was  her  very  life  which  had  been  at  stake— and 
now  she  experienced  a  sudden  sense  of  security, 
such  as  for  some  time  past  she  had  not  known  ! 

They  rose  from  their  knees— that  couple— man 
and  wife  !— and  Father  Falconara  breathed  a  few 
words  of  congratulation  ;  but  they  fell  tamely 
and  languidly  from  his  lips,  for  he  could  not  blind 
himself  to  the  fact  that  there  was  something 
strange  and  pecaliai  in  this  wedding. 


CHAPTER  XXin. 
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Yes— it  was  no  wonder  that  the  young  priett 
should  think  there  was  something  strange  in  the 
bridal  which  he  had  just  consecrated  :  for  though, 
as  we  have  already  said,  there  was  nothing  illegal 
in  it,  nor  was  such  a  wedding  altogether  unusual, 
yet  it  naturally  struck  Father  Falconara  that  a 
nobleman  and  a  lady  belonging  to  the  highest 
class  of  society  might  well  have  spared  a  little 
time  to  have  their  espousals  celebrated  in  a 
manner  more  consistent  with  their  rank. 

As  the  priest  closed  bis  missal,  the  Count  of 
Ramorino  imprinted  a  kiss  upon  the  forehead  of 
Lucrezia,  who  received  it  with  simulated  tender- 
ness :  for  though  she  looked  upon  the  Minister  as 
the  man  who  was  to  save  and  defend  her,  yet 
she  detested  him  in  the  light  of  a  husband  who 
had  forced  himself  upon  her. 

Father  Falconara  took  a  seat  at  a  side-table, 
where  there  were  writing  materials;  and  drew 
up  the  usual  certificate  of  the  marriage.  This 
was  speedily  accomplished ;  and  he  handed  the 
document  to  the  Count  of  Eamorino,  who  at  once 
secured  it  about  bis  person.  Then,  drawing  forth 
two  or  three  pieces  of  gold,  Eamorino  approached 
Father  Falconara,  and  hurriedly  whispered,  "Come 
to  me  to-morrow — and  I  will  fulfil  my  promise,  if 
possible.  You  have  some  boon  to  ask  —  and  if  it 
is  reasonable,  it  shall  be  granted." 

The  young  priest  received  not  the  gold  which 
the  Minister  endeavoured  to  thrust  into  his  band ; 
and  he  said,  "  Pardon  me,  my  lord— but  I  cannot 
accept  such  a  fee  ;  and  the  boon  which  I  have  to 
entreat  of  you,  is  one  that  can  he  granted  by 
means  of  a  single  word  from  your  lips." 

"  What  mean  you?  But  to-morrow  let  it  be  !" 
said  the  Count.     "  At  present " 

"  Not  two  minutes  shall  I  detain  your  lord- 
ship !"  interrupted  Father  Falconara :  "  and  be- 
lieve me,  my  mission  is  an  important  one." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Eamorino,  impatiently,  "pro- 
ceed. What  is  your  business  ?  Whence  do  yo» 
come  i" 

"  I  am  the  chaplain,  may  it  please  your  Excel- 
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lency,"  continued  the  priest,  "at  tTie  Castle  of 
Bagno  in  the  Apennines." 

The  Marchioness  di  Mirano,  who  after  the 
marnage-ceremoDj  had  thrown  herself  upon  a 
•eat  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  indifferent  to  what 
was  passing  betwixt  her  husband  and  the  priest, 
now  gare  a  sudden  start ;  for  she  knew  that  it  was 
to  the  Apennice  fortress  just  named  that  Ciprina 
and  her  companion  (whoeTer  he  were)  had  been 
convejed.  Eamorino  himself  now  seemed  inspired 
with  a  sudden  interest  in  the  discourse;  and  he 
said,  "Ah!  you  are  the  chaplain  at  Bagno? 
What  tidings  have  jou  for  me  ?" 

"  The  boon  that  I  would  crave  at  the  hands  of 
jour  Eicellency,"  proceeded  Falconara,  "  is  your 
pardon  on  behalf  of  the  Governor  Captain  Bel- 
luno,  on  account  of  the  escape  of  two  prisoners." 

The  Marchioness  shivered  from  head  to  foot ; 
for  she  was  at  once  s  r  itlen  with  a  presentiment 
which  made  her  think  within  herself,  "  Every- 
thing will  yet  go  wrong!  Heaven  is  warring 
against  me!" 

"  The  escape  of  two  prisoners  f"  cried  Bamo- 
rino.     "But  who?" 

"liumbera  Twenty-nine  and  Thirty,"  answered 
the  young  priest. 

"  But  their  names  ?  their  names  t"  cried 
Lucreaia,  springing  forward  ;  for  she  was  unable 
to  restrain  her    feverish   impatience  a    moment 


Ion; 

"Hush,  dearest!"  said  the  Minister,  thus 
hastily  speaking  aside  to  bis  wife:  "no  names  are 
known  at  the  Castle  of  Bagno !  Holy  father,"  he 
continued,  turning  again  towards  the  priest,  "  per- 
liaps  you  have  brought  some  written  report  from 
his  Excellency  Captain  Belluno  ?" 

"No,  my  lord,"  returned  Falcooaru  :  "Capi 
Belluno  considered  the  matter  to  be  so  grave  that 
he  begged  me  to  become  the  bearer  of  verbal  ex 
planatioos.  I  therefore  set  out  at  once  from 
Bagno  :  it  was  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afteri 
and  immediately  on  my  arrival  in  Florence,  I 
waited  on  your  Excellency." 

"But  these  prisoners,"  exclaimed  Eamorino,— 
**  who  are  they  ?  Not  those  who  were  so  recently 
consigned  to  Bagno  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  lord— those  who  arrived  at  Bagno  at 
a  very  early  hour  yesterday 

"A  young  lady — very  beautiful— tall— with  dark 
hair  and  eyes  ?"  ejaculated  Lucrezia,  almost  wild 
with  the  fears  that  were  racking  her :  "  about  nine- 
teen years  of  age— elegantly  formed " 

"The  young  lady,"  replied  Father  Falconara, 
meekly  and  diffidently,  "  certainly  possesses  a  large 
share  of  what  the  world  calls  beauty;  and  her  de- 
scriplion  corresponds  with  that  which  your  lady- 
ship has  just  given." 

"  Then  my  enemy  has  escaped !"  almost  shrieked 
forth  the  wretched  Lucrezta,  forgetting  in  her 
mental  agony  that  she  might  betray  something  in 
the  presence  of  the  priest,  or  that  at  all  events 
he  would  think  this  excitement  on  her  part  very 
strange. 

"For  heaven's  sake  compose  yourself!"  said 
Bamorino,  again  turning  aside  towards  Lucrezia. 
"What  must  this  yoiiug  man  think r"  he  de- 
manded, with  petulant,  and  almost  with  savage 


'True!  true!"  murmured  Luoreaia :   and  then        "  us  course  you  are   ignorant 
I  voice  which  was  scarcely  audible,  she  said,   said  Bamorino,  inijuiiinglj. 


"  After  a  moment's  lull  the  storm  gathers  mora 
fearfully  around  me  than  ever." 

"Ob,  my  lord!  and  you  also  my  lady!"  ex- 
claimed  Father  Falounara,  terrified  at  the  turn 
which  the  proceedings  appeared  to  be  liking, 
though  everything  was  so  unaccountable  to  him; 
"  I  beseech  you  to  believe  me — on  the  sacred  word 
of  an  ecclesiastic — the  Governor  of  the  fortress  of 
Bagno  is  faultless  in  respect  to  the  escape  of  these 
persons !" 

"Good  heavens!  what  will  be  the  result  p"  mur- 
mured Lucrezia,  heedless  of  what  the  priest  was 
now  saying. 

"■  Have  courage  !"  hastily  responded  Bamorino, 
drawing  bis  wife  still  further  aside :  "  you  will  only 
make  matters  worse  by  giving  way  to  this  wild 
excitement!  There  !— sit  down— bo  quiet,  I  be- 
seech you  !  Be  silent!— and  let  me  question  this 
priest." 

Lucrezia  sank  upon  the  seat  to  which  her  hus- 
band conducted  her  :  and  the  Count  again  turned 
towards  Father  Falconara. 

"  The  young  lady  has  escaped,  you  say  f  When 
did  this  happen  P"  he  demanded. 

At  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  this 
day,"  replied  the  priest ;  "  and  by  some  means  so 
mysterious  that  they  utterly  defy  all  conjecture." 

Then  she  has  already  had  time  to  arrive  in 
Florence,  if  such  be  her  purpose!"  thought  Lu- 
crezia to  herself :— and  the  same  reflection  simul- 
taneously occurred  to  her  husband. 

And  the  other  prisoner?"  asked  Bamorino 
quickly. 

The  one  who  arrived  with  the  young  lady," 
returned  the  priest.  "  It  was  last  evening — at 
bout  this  same  hour,"  he  continued,  glancing  at  a 
irae-piece  which  stood  upon  the  mantel,  "  that 
the  young  gentleman  escaped.  The  means  which 
he  adopted  are  neither  mysterious  nor  unknown: 
but  in  this  case,  as  in  the  other.  Captain  Belluno 
was  utterly  devoid  of  all  blame." 

"  Well,  well,"  ejaculated  Bamorino  hastily,  "we 
will  hold  the  Governor  acquitted  of  any  fault  ia 
connexion  with  these  misadventures." 

"A  thousand  thanks,  my  lord  !"  exclaimed  Fal- 
conara: "this  is  the  most  liberal  and  bounteous 
fee  your  Excellency  could  possibly  bestow  upon  me 
for  the  ceremony  which  I  have  had  the  honour  of 
solemnizing!" 

"  But  that  young  gentleman?  for  you  said  that 
ho  is  a  young  one,  I  believe?" 

"  Yes— his  age  cannot  exceed  twenty,"  replied 
the  priest. 

"  A  mere  stripling !"  ejaculated  the  Minister. 
"  But  his  personal  description  ?" 

"  Bather  tall  of  stature— of  slender  figure— very 
genteel 'in  his  bearing  and  manners — 1  should 
also  say  that  the  world  would  consider  him  re- 
markably handsome." 

" Proceed," said  Bimorino:  "there  are  yet  more 
particular  details  which  you  may  give  His  hair?" 
"  Dark  hair,  clustering  in  natural  curls,"  con- 
tinued the  priest.  "  His  eyes  also  dark — larger 
and  clear  ;  and  1  am  bound  in  truthfulness  ta 
add,  that  manly  frankness,  a  lofty  spirit,  a 
generous  dispjsition,  as  well  as  a  certain  tirmnesa 
of  character,  are  all  indicated  in  the  expression  of 
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Father  Falconara  remained  silent. 

"  You  have  eridently  seen  him,"  continued  the 
Minister :  *'  Derbaps  you  have  conversed  with 
him  ?" 

"  It  ia  my  duty,  my  lord,  to  visit  all  prisoners 
with  the  least  possible  delay." 

"  And  therefore  you  visited  this  one  of  whom 
we  are  speaking  ?  and  you  conversed  with  him  ? 
Could  you  not  judge  from  his  accents  to  what 
country  he  belongs  ?  Is  he  an  Italian  or  a 
Frenchman  ?" 

"  He  is  an  Englishman,"  rejoined  the  priest. 
"  But  beyond  this,  my  lord " 

"  Oh,  of  course  !"  ejaculated  Eamorino ;  "  I  am 
well  aware  that  the  rules  of  those  fortresses  are 
most  stringent,  and  that  prisoners  are  not  allowed 
to  speak  of  any  aflairs  beyond  a  certain  sphere." 
Then  hastening  to  the  spot  where  Lucrezia  was 
seated,  he  whispered,  "  Xou  have  beard  that  de- 
scription. Do  you  happen  to  know  the  indivi- 
dual ?" 

"  Ho— I  do  not  recollect  any  young  English- 
man of  that  age  or  description  visiting  at  my 
house.  But  Ciprina  herself  is  of  English  extrac- 
tion, you  know— she  may  have  fallen  in  with  a 
lover  or  a  relative— she  may  have  met  him  in  her 
apartment  at  the  moment  when  the  irruption  of 
the  sbirri  took  place " 

"Yes— it  must  have  been  so  !"  said  Kamorino. 
"  This  is  the  only  possible  way  of  accounting  for 
the  capture  and  carrying-ofF  of  that  unknown 
young  man  along  with  Ciprina  I  But  if  he  be 
really  English,  the  affair  is  somewhat  awkward. 
These  Englishmen  are  terribly  independent — they 
never  brook  an  insult  or  an  iujury  in  a  foreign 
country  :    they  at  once  appeal    to  their  ambassa- 

"  Oh,  that  difficulty  is  nothing  in  comparison 
with  all  the  rest  !"  ejaculated  Lucrezia,  but  still 
speaking  in  a  voice  that  was  inaudible  to  Father 
Falconara.  "For  heaven's  sake  take  immediate 
measures !— let  Marcellin  be  arrested ! — let  Ciprina 
be  recaptured,  it  she  have  dared  to  return  to  Flo. 
rence I" 

"  Trust  to  me,"  said  Eamorino :  "  the  grass  shall 
not  grow  under  my  feet  I  —  Holy  father,  you 
may  retire :  but  the  pledge  which  I  have  given 
you  shall  be  fulfilled.  Come  to  me  to-morrow,  in 
the  afternoon ;  and  I  will  give  you  a  letter  that 
shall  be  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  Governor  of 
Bijno." 

Father  Falconara  took  his  departure  from  the 
private  residence  of  the  ilinistcr  of  Police  ;  and 
as  he  issued  forth,  nine  o'clock  was  being  pro- 
claimed from  the  church  towers  of  Florence. 

"  I  will  lose  not  an  instant,  dear  Lucrezia,"  said 
the  Count  of  Eamorino,  so  soon  as  he  and  his 
bride  were  left  alone  together,  "  in  putting  every, 
thing  in  a  proper  train  tor  the  purpose  of 
your  complete  safety  and  crushing  your 
liemain  you  here,  dearest !  I  shall  return  as 
speedily  as  possible." 

The  Minister  imprinted  another  kiss  upon  the 
brow  of  his  bride ;  and  he  then  quitted  the  room. 
Almost  immediately  afterwards  he  left  the  house, 
and  proceeded  towards  the  Office  of  the  Police. 
Oo  arriving  there,  he  commanded  the  principal 
sbirro  to  whom  he  had  entrusted  the  expedition 
to  the  Mirano  mansion,  to  be  summoned  into  his 
presenc\     This  officer,  on  his  return  from  Bagno, 


had  simply  reported  to  his  master  that  the  two 
prisoners  had  been  duly  consigned  to  that  fortress: 
he  had  said  nothing  in  respect  to  their  escapes 
from  the  postchaise  during  the  journey  into  the 
Apennines  :  he  was  afraid  of  being  accused  o( 
cowardice  or  want  of  vigilance.  Neither  did  he 
now  make  any  allusion  to  those  matters.  The 
Minister  questioned  him  minutely  with  regard  to 
the  young  gentleman  who  had  been  carried  off 
along  with  the  young  lady.  The  s6>rro  repeated  the 
personal  description  already  given  by  Father  Fal- 
conara,— adding,  "  If  there  be  anything  wrong, 
my  lord,  you  know  that  I  folly  obeyed  the  orders 
which  were  given  me." 

"  There  is  no  blame  to  be  attached  to  yoa.  But 
tell  me— have  you  any  idea  who  this  young  gentle- 
man can  be  ?  for  he  was  carried  off  by  mistake !" 

"  It  is  strange,  my  lord,"  ejaculated  the  sbirra, 
"  but  from  something  I  heard  upon  the  road,  I 
really  fancied  there  might  be  an  error.  Yet  it  was 
not  for  me  to  act  upon  any  such  assumption :  I 
was  obeying  the  mandates  I  had  received  direct 
from  your  Excellency." 

"  But  what  was  it  that  you  heard  upon  the 
road  P"  demanded  Eamorino. 

"  That  the  young  gentleman  proclaimed  himself 
to  be  English— that  his  name  is  De  Tere— and 
that  he  is  attached  to  the  British  Embassy  at 
Naples." 

"  Ah !"  cried  Eamorino,  as  a  thought  now 
struck  him.  "  I  remember  that  the  landlord  of 
some  hotel  called  here  this  morning,  in  very  great 
trepidation  ;  but  my  private  secretary  took  dowa 
the  notes  of  what  he  said." 

The  Minister  hastened  to  open  a  memorandum- 
book  fvhich  lay  upon  the  table  ;  and  after  running 
his  eye  over  the  contents  of  two  or  three  pages,  he 
suddenly  ejaculated,  "  Ah  !  there  it  is !  Yes— this 
is  the  entry!  '  De  Vere — an  Englishman — about 
twenty  years  of  age— tall — dark-haired — attached 
to  the  Neapolitan  Embassy :  arrived  at  the  —— 
hotel  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  Novem- 
ber Ist.  Dined,  and  went  out  at  about  eight  ot 
nine  o'clock  :  has  not  been  heard  of  since.'— Then 
'tis  the  same  !"  cried  the  Minister:  "and  here  is 
a  pretty  embarrassment — for  he  has  escaped  from 
Bagno  ! — and  the  lady  has  escaped  also !" 

Esmorino  paced  three  or  four  times  to  and 
fro  in  his  private  cabinet  where  this  conversation 
was  taking  place  :  but  suddenly  stopping  short,  ho 
ejaculated,  "  Well,  we  must  leave  this  affair  to 
take  its  chance— or  else  I  must  see  into  it  pre- 
sently. But  now  take  prompt  and  immediate 
measures  to  effect  the  arrest  of  thete  persons," 
continued  Eamorino,  handing  to  the  police-agent  • 
paper  on  which  there  was  s  tolerable  amount  of 
writing,  divided  into  three  distinct  paragraphs. 
"  Edgar  Marcellin,  a  Frenchman— Bernardo,  re- 
cently  a  groom  in  the  service  of  the  Marchioness 
of  Mirano — and  a  girl  whose  Christian  name  is 
Antonia,  also  in  the  same  service.  The  descriptions 
are  there  minutely  given.  Let  them  be  arrested 
and  gagged  on  the  spot.  If  found  together,  let  them 
be  instantaneously  separated  —  and  let  them  be 
sent  off  in  different  conveyances  and  by  different 
routes  to  the  fortress  of  Barbariao.  Let  the  Sig- 
nora  Ciprina  also  be  searched  for  and  re-oap- 
tured '." 

The  Minister  issued  a  few  more  inatraetions,    f 
which  it  is  not  however  necessary  to  lay  before 


the  reader :    and   the   police-agent    deparlcd   to 
execute  the  mandates  which  he  had  received 

"This  yonng  De  Vere,"  said  Kamorino  to  him- 
Belt,  the  mstant  he  was  again  alone,  "  will  doubt, 
less  seek  refuge  in  the  British  Embassy,  if  he  shall 
have  returned  to  Florence.  I  must  investigate 
the  matter  !"  '' 

Eamorino  enveloped  himself  in  a  clout,  and  at 
once  proceeded  to  the  hotel  where  Charles  had  put  ' 
np  on  h.s  6rst  arrival  in  Florence.  He  demanded  1 
to  see  the  landlord  in  private  :  and  he  waa  speedily  ' 
closeted  with  that  individual.  ' 

"Have  jou  heard  anything  relative  to  this 
Tf 'Se^™"^  I^^gl'shman  f"  asked  the  Minister 


Well. 


'  JTothi 


my   lord,"  was  the  answer. 


ag  of  hi_,   „_,    ,„.„, 

"±iut  still  something  has  occurred •■ 

ui'lk^""*  "''"'   "   "=»'  f"  iiquired  the  Minister 

'•A  servant  came  this  afternoon,  between  four 

nnd  live  o  clock " 
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"  A  servant  ?     From  whence  f" 

"  From  the  British  Embassy,  my  lord." 

"And  between  four  and  five  o'clock? 
proceed.  What  did  the  servant  say  ?" 
r  "J''®  ^"'"'°'  iuquired  if  there  were  any  letters 
for  Mr.  De  Vere  ;  because  if  so.  he  was^o  take 
charge  of  them." 

"And  were  there  any?"  demanded  the  Count 
ot  Kamorino. 

1  r!'  Y'^^-""^'"  responded  the  landlord.     "  It  was 
left  at  the  hotel  yesterday." 

"Who  left  it?"  asked  the  Minister. 

"  1  do  not  know,  my  lord.  It  was  some  com- 
mon messenger  or  porter,  who  departed  imme- 
diately  afterwards.  I  gave  the  letter  to  the  foot- 
man who  came  from  the  British  Embasy  ;  and  ho 
hurried  away  without  saying  another  syllable,  or 
without  giving  me  the  slightest  information." 

And  therefore  you  know  nothing  more  ?"  ei- 
claimcd  Eamorino. 

Nothing,  my  lord:  but  I  should  conclude t'nt 
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something  must  be  known  of  the  young  gontlt 
man  at  the  British  Embassy— and  therefore  I  ai 
no  longer  uneasy  on  his  account." 

"  If  ho  should  happen  to  return,"  said  it 
Minister,  "  lose  not  an  instant  in  forwarding  a 
message  to  me  at  the  Prefecture  to  that  effect." 

The  Count  then  took  his  departure  from  the 
hotel;  and  he  proceeded  straight  to  the  British 
Embassy.  On  announcing  his  name,  he  was  at 
once  conducted  into  a  waiting-room,  while  his 
card  was  taken  to  the  British  Envoy.  In  a  few 
minutes  one  of  the  attacMt  of  the  Embassy  made 


I    his  Excellency"— thus  alluding    to    the   Envoy — 
!    "  should  be  unable  to  receive  your  lordship  at  this 

j    moment :  but  he  is  exceedingly  occupied " 

I        "It  is  unnecessary   that  his  Excellency  should 
disturb     himself,"    interjected   Rainorino.      '*  The 
I    object   of  my    visit   is   ei3    simple — and    you  can 
!    doubtless  give  me  the  information  I  seek.     Intel- 
ligence has  been  communicated  to  the  police  that 
a  young   English    gentleman,  named   Charles  De 

Vere,  has  been  unaccountably  missing " 

"  This  information,"  interrupted  the  attach^, 
"  has  also  been  forwarded  to  the  Embassy." 
"  nave  any  tidings  been  receiyed  " 
"  I  am  really  unable,"  at  once  interrupted  the 
attach^,  "  to  give  your  lordship  any  information 
on  the  point  :  but  I  will  presently  report  to  his 
Excellency  this  kind  visit  on  your  lordship's  part, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  will  be  communicated 
with  so  soon  as  there  may  be  anything  of  consa- 
quence  to  impart." 

The  Minister  of  Police  failed  not  to  perceive 
that  the  attachi  was  speaking  evasively ;  but  with- 
out suflTering  his  countenance  to  betray  the  sus- 
picioQ  which  ho  thus  entertaiued,  Kamoriuo  said, 
"I  just  now  called  at  the  hotel  where  the  young 
English  gentleman  had  put  up  ;  I  learnt  that 
inquiries  had  been  made  for  bis  letters  on  the  part 
of  a  domestic  from  this  Embassy." 

"  Ob,  yes,"  said  the  attaclii:  "  that  is-our  rule. 

Whenever  anything  doubtlul  or  mysterious  happens 

j     to  a  British  subject  abroad,  the  first  duty  of  the 

I     British  diplomatic  agent  in  the  particular  country, 

I     state,  or  district,  is  to  look  after  the  missing  one's 

property  and  letters," 

"No  doubt  of  it,"  said  fiamorino  :  and  perceiv- 
ing that  it  was  useless  to  endeavour  to  sift  the 
attaclii  any  further,  he  took  his  leave,  with  o  re- 
quest that  should  tidings  be  received  concerning 
Mr.  De  Vere,  they  might  ba  at  once  communicated 

"That  fellow  was  playing  a  port!"  said  Eamo- 
rino  to  himself  as  he  issued  forth  from  the  portals 
of  the  British  Embassy.  "  There  is  a  storm  brew- 
ing!—that  is  perfectly  clear!  Doubtless  this 
Ciprina  has  told  De  Vere  everything  that  she 
herself  knows  or  suspects;  and  De  Vere  purposes 
to  range  himself  on  the  same  side  with  Ciprina 
and  Marcellin  !  Ab,  and  what  if  Marcellin  should 
have  also  sought  the  protection  of  his  own  Em 
bassy  ?  To  fight  the  battle  against  them,  if  they 
be  backeJ  by  the  power  and  influence  of  the  two 
Embassies, — this  will  indeed  prove  a  hard  struggle ! 
By  Jupiter !  it  would  be  by  no  means  amusing  if 
in  the  very  first  days  or  even  hours  of  my  honey- 
moon, I  found  myself  called  upon  to  issue  a  war- 
rant for  the  arrest  of  my  owa  wife  P' 
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While  moking  these  reflections,  the  Count  of 
Eamorino  pursued  his  way  through  the  streets  of 
Florence,  muffled  io  his  cloak.  As  he  approached 
his  private  residence— where,  be  it  remembered,  b* 
had  left  Lucrezia — he  noticed  a  man,  dressed  ia 
mean  opparel,  lounging  about  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  street.  Ifow,  a  Minister  of  Police  hia  the 
best  memory  and  the  keenest  eyes  in  all  the  world 
for  particular  circumstances.  Consequently,  Ka- 
morino  instantaneously  recullected  that  when  he 
bad  just  now  issued  forth  from  his  private  resi- 
dence, be  had  seen  a  mean-looking  person  hanging 
about  the  premises  ;— and  ho  now  recognised  tha 
man  to  be  the  same. 

"Ah!  ha!"  thought  the  Minister  to  himself  ( 
"  this  is  an  espial  of  some  kind  1  But  we  will 
see." 

Kimorino  continued  bis  way  without  entering 
his  private  residence  ;  and  he  walked  in  the  direc* 
tion  of  the  Mirano  mansion.  He  lighted  a  cigar, 
and  strolled  along  as  if  with  the  leisurely,  MO»c/ia- 
?an^  air  of  one  who  has  nothing  particular  to  do; 
—and  on  arriving  in  the  vicinage  of  the  palatial 
establishment,  he  Hun^  his  keen  regards  around. 
Ho  now  perceived  another  person  in  mean  apparel, 
lounging  about  in  this  quarter  ;  and  he  muttered 
to  himself,  "  Ah !  'tis  clear  enough !  The  watch  is 
set  upon  Lucrezia  !" 

Continuing  his  way,  the  Count  of  Eamorinc 
dropped  the  cigar  from  his  mouth  at  the  very  ia- 
stant  he  was  passing  the  man  to  whom  we  have 
alluded.  This  individual  rushed  forward  to  pick  it 
up;  and  the  Count  exclaimed,  "Thank  you,  my 
good  man!  thank  you  !— but  it  is  of  oo  conso- 
quence !  However,  here  is  something  for  your 
trouble." 

"  I  am  obliged  to  your  Excellency,"  said  the 
man,  taking  the  coin  which  was  proffered  him  : 
and  he  showed  by  his  respectful  demeanour,  as 
well  as  by  his  words,  that  he  had  recognised  the 
Minister  of  Police. 

"  Ah  !  you  are  not  aa  Italian  p"  said  Bamo- 
rino,  as  if  quite  carelessly. 

"  No,  my  lord,"  was  tha  response  :  "I  am  a 
Erenchmaa." 

"  And  a  very  civil  person  you  are  into  the  bar- 
gain," rejoined  the  Count.  "  Good  evening  to 
you,  my  man." 

The  Minister  of  Police  continued  his  way, 
making  a  circuit  of  the  walls  bounding  the  gardens 
in  the  midst  of  which  stood  the  Mirano  mansion; 
and  he  said  to  himself,  "  A  labourer,  who  has  all 
the  ready  civility  of  a  footman,  and  who  bows 
like  one  !  No,  no  !  that  will  not  do  !  Coarse  ap- 
parel and  clean  hands!  Inconsistent!  I  under- 
stand it  all  1  It  is  as  I  suspected  !  Marcellin  has 
taken 'reUige  at  the  French  Embassy  —  be  has 
told  his  tale  to  the  Ambassador— and  Lucrezia  is 
watched  by  two  of  the  French  footmen  disguised 
as  labourers  !  I  will  however  assure  myself  more 
fully  on  the  point." 

Having  made  the  circuit  of  the  grounds  belong- 
ing to  the  Mirano  mansion,  the  Minister  of  Police 
retraCL'd  bis  way  towards  his  private  residence ; 
and  by  suddenly  debouching,  as  it  were,  from  a 
bye. street  almost  immediately  facing  his  abode,  he 
came  upon  the  mean-looking  individual  to  whoui 
wo  at  first  alluded.  He  purposely  ran  against  him, 
but  making  it  appear  as  if  it  were  entirely  an  acci- 
dent.    The  man  apologized  on  his  owd  side:  lii- 
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morino  answered  courteously,  and  passed  on.  His 
sim  was  accomplisbed ;  he  bad  discovered  that 
tliia  individual  was  also  a  Frenchman— that  ho 
was  no  labourer,  though  disguised  in  the  garb  of  a 
working  man— but  that  he  had  all  the  manners 
(jf  a  lacquej. 

"  There  is  not  the  slightest  shadow  of  a  doubt !" 
said  the  Count  to  himself  :  "  Lucrezia  is  watched ! 
Ah!  it  is  somewhat  too  strong  that  the  abode  of 
the  Minister  of  Police  should  be  placed  under 
espial !  Marcellin  must  be  at  the  bottom  of  it !  — 
and  some  decisive  blow  ought  at  once  to  be  struck ! 
But  what?  or  how  f" 

This  was  the  bewildering  question :  for  Eamo- 
rino  knew  very  well  that  it  was  a  difficult  and  a 

dangerous  thing  to  have  to  deal  with  the  Eajbas-  i  Treasury  a  cheque   for  the  monthly  sum  required 
sics  of  powerful  Governments  when  protecting  the  [for  the  service  of  your  department.'" 
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always  existed  a  great  coolness  between  themt 
thus  there  was  now  no  shaking  of  hands— merely 
the  salutations  of  a  distant  courtesy;  and  Samo- 
rino,  with  an  air  of  the  most  perfect  self-posses- 
sion, asked,  "To  what  am  1  to  attribute  the 
honour  of  the  present  visit  ?" 

"  To  a  subject  of  importance,"  replied  the  Minis, 
(er  of  Finance;  "or  else  I  should  not  intrude 
upon  your  Excellency  at  this  unseasonable  hour." 

"And  that  subject,  my  lord,"  said  Eamorino, — 
"  what  may  it  be  ?" — thougk  he  had  little  diffi- 
culty in  forming  a  conjecture  upon  the  point. 

"  Four  days  ago,  my  lord,"  said  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  fixing  his  small  grey  eyes  steadfastly  and 
searchingly   upon  Kamorino,  "you  drew  upon  the 


subjects  of  their 

"  What  is  to  be  done  ?"  he  again  asked  him- 
self. "  Ahl  I  will  confer  with  lucrezia  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  ascertain  the  precise  details  of  the 
fearful  position  in  which  she  stands  !  Everything 
is  not  as  yet  known  to  me— and  in  the  absence  of 
this  knowledge  I  am  unable  to  devise  those 
schemes  that  may  be  for  tbtf  best," 

The  Minister  of  Poll 
private  abode ;  and  he 


"Yes,  my  lord,"  replied  Eamorino.  "I  am 
sually  punctual  in  drawing  on  the  last  day  o( 
very  month." 

"  And  the  Treasury  is  as  punctual  in  honouring 
our  drafts,  my  lord,"  interjected  the  Minister  of 


"  No  doubt,"  said  Ramoriao.     "  Whatever  mis- 
understandings there  may  have  been  betwixt  your 
curdmgly  entered  his    lordship  and  myself  on  various  subjects,  I   have 
about  to  ascend   the  j  never  failed  to  comprehend,  as  well  as  to  proclaim 


staircase  in    order    to    retu 
where  he  had   left  lucrezia 
costing  him,   said,  "  If  you 
Excellency  the   Mil 
minutes  ago." 

"Ah!    the  Minister    of    Finance!"    ejaculated 
Eamorino — and   for    an    instant    a   cold    shudder 
passed  over  him  :  but  the  next  mot 
his  self-possession,  he   mentally  saidj 
Thank  heaven,   1  shall  be   enabled   to  real 
morrow  the  funds  which  will   save  me,  and  which  [  his  lips 
place  me  in  a  position   to  defy  my    severity 


rial  enemy— my  colleague,  and  yet  i 


to    the    apartment  j  to  all  the  world,   that   your   lordship's  exactitude 
en   a  domestic,  ac-  ^  and  punctuality  in  the  affairs  of  your  department 
ou  please,   my  lord,    his  '  render  you  a  model  for  the  contemplation  of  all 
of  Finance  called  a  few  I  financiers." 

I  The  Minister  of  Finance  understood  that  this 
was  flattery's  sop  thrown  out  for  a  purpose  ;  end 
he  smiled  scornfully  and  contemptuously — for  he 
was  about  the  last  person  in  existence  to  bo 
wheedled  or  cajoled  in  any  such  manner.  The 
smile  almost  instantaneously  passed  away  from 
and  he  said  with  his  wonted  glacial 
"     ■■  ■  gof  theSlst  of  October 


■  rival 


;  your  lordship's  draft  was  hououred  at  the  Treasury; 
uaDinet!'  j  but   this  is  the  evening  of  the  3rd  of  November, 

■His  Excellency  is  waiting,"  said  the  lacquey.       and  no   portion  of  that  sum  has  yet  been  devoted 
'Waiting?'*    echoed  Eamorino.      "You   mean  j  to  its  proper  purpose." 

t  the  Minister  of  Finance "  |      "I  might    as   a   colleague,    etanding  ou    equal 

•Is  wailing,  my  lord.     His  Excellency  said  that  |  terms  with  yourself,"  answered  Eamorino,  assum- 
importance    he    should    see    your  lord-    ing  an  air  of  dignity,  "decline  to  suifi;r  myself  to 


ehip." 

The  Count  of  Eamorino  experienced  another 
sudden  access  of  alarm  ;  but  again  he  quickly  re- 
covered his  self-possession  as  he  reflected  that  it 
was  barely  possible  for  the  Finance  Minister  to 
drive  him  completely  to  extremities  at  that  unrea- 
sonable hour  in  the  evening. 

Eamorino  proceeded  to  the  apartmest  where 
4he  Minister  of  Finance  was  waiting  to  see  him- 


bo  questioned  on  the  point- 

'•  1)0  so  if  you  think  fit,"  interrupted  the 
Minister  of  Finance,  with  a  spiteful  expression  of 
countenance  ;  "  and  I  will  at  once  address  myself 
to  the  Prime  Minister,  to  whom  your  Excellency 
will  not  be  enabled  to  refuse  an  explanation." 

"  I  have  not  refused  you  an  explanation,  my 
lord,"  responded  the  Count.  "  On  the  contrary, 
I  am  treating  you  with  a  courtesy  which  if  you  do 
Xbo  financier  was  a  little,  thin,  pale-faced,  elderly  '  but  say  the  word,  shall  expand  into  friendship, 
man — with  pointed  features,  sharp  restless  grey  [  For  wherefore  should  there  be  eumity  between 
eyes,  and  very  thin  lips,  which  he  was  in  the  con-  '  us  ?  Are  we  not  members  of  the  same  adminis- 
slant  habit  of  compressing  in  a  manner  that  indi-  '  tiaiiou  ?  are  we  not  pledged  to  the  same  policy? 
cated  the  firm  resoluteness  of  bis  character.  He  i  are  not  cur  objects  identical — namely,  to  serve  our 
was  a  strictly  honest  man— and  he  was  likewise  a  |  sovereign  and  the  country?" 

moral  man:  be  had  bis  suspicions  of  Eamorino's  "Most  assuredly,  my  lord,"  ansivered  the 
imegrity— while  he  wasconviuced  of  his  profligacy.  I  Minister  of  Finance.  'Believe  me,  therefore,  that 
For  thete  reasons  he  hated  Kimorino;  and  being  jit  is  because  I  wish  this  administratiou  of  which 
naturally  malignant,  spiteful,  and  vindictive,  he  i  we  are  members  to  be  alike  respectable  and  ro- 
fisa  lor  some  time  past  been  watching  for  an  op-  spected — because  also  I  consider  it  my  duty  to 
pottuQity  to  bring  about  the  downfall  of  the  watch  vigilantly  over  every  detail  of  my  own  de- 
Minister  of  Police.  !  parlment,   even  when    its   finances  flow  into  the 

Counc  Bamorino  entered  the  apartment  where  |  sphere  of  another  department,^it  U  for  i>U  thesr; 
Ills  aulagonist   was  awaiting  his  presence.     There  I  reasons   tbat   I  cimo  lo  atk  your  Esceiicucy  why 
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the    salaries   of   the  emploi/h  in  the    Ministr;  of 
Police  remain  uopaid  for  the  past  month?" 

'•■  My  financial  secretary,"  answered  Eamorino, 
•■omitted  to  give  me  the  usual  list  until  this  after- 
cooD,  when  it  was  too  late  to  pay  the  salaries;  but 
it  is  my  purpose  to  liquidate  the  amounts  the  6rst 
thing  to-morrow  morning." 

The  Minister  of  Finance  listened  with  a  cold 
patience  while  Eamorino  was  speaking:  and  then 
be  said,  "  This  is  most  extraordinary,  my  lord ;  for 
your  financial  secjetary  tells  quite  a  different 
tale." 

"Ah!"  ejaculated  Eamorino.  "I  know 
what  tale  my  financial  secretary  may  tell;  but  1 
am  confident  your  Excellency  will  not  believe  e 
subordinate  in  preference  to  ne,  his  master." 

"  Ob,  it  is  for  your  Excellency  to  settle  a  reckon' 
ing  of  this  kind  with  the  individual  himseU,"  re^ 
joined  the  Minister  of  Finance.  "All  I  know  is 
that  your  financial  secretary  complained  to 
tbis  very  evening,  that  although  he  gave  your 
E<Lcellency  the  usual  list  of  salaries  on  the  31st  of 
October " 

"  It  is  false,  my  lord  I"  cried  Eamorino  vehe. 
mently  :  "  totally  false  !" 

"  Then  doubtless  your   lordship,"   resumed  the 
Minister    of   Finance,   "  will  send  at  once  tc 
financial  secretary,  and  in  my  presence  put  bii 
possession  of  the  funds  requisite  for  tbe  payi 
ot  the  salaries  ?" 

"  What  !  at  this  hour  f"  exclaimed  Eamoi 
"  It   is  close  upon   ten  o'clock  !     Xou  would 
have  me  attend  to  business  at  such  a  time  in  tbe 
evening  ?" 

"  At  any  hour — at  any  time,"  responded 
Minister  of  Finance,  "  when  the  honour  ot  a 
and  of  a  statesman  is  to  be  vindicated." 

Eamorino  looked  hard  at  bis  colleague,  and  said, 
"You  are  speaking,  my  lord,  as  if  you  actualUy 
Bu>spected  that  I  am  capable  of  some  deed  to  which 
I  will  not  more  particularly  allude." 

The  Minister  of  Finance  looked  still  more 
piercingly  and  ecrutinizingly  at  the  Mmister  of 
Police,  and  said,  "  You  actually  speak,  my  lord,  as 
if  you  were  unable  to  give  a  refutation  to  the 
charge  laid  by  your  financial  secretary." 

"  Charge  ?"  echoed  Eamorino.  "  The  term  is  a 
strange  one,  my  lord  !" 

"  I'et  it  does  amount  to  a  charge,"  responded 
the  Minister  of  Finance  ;  "  for  your  secretary  is 
prepared  to  repeat  it  to-morrow  in  tbe  presence  of 
the  Prime  Minister— and  even  in  that  of  the 
Grand  Duke  himself,  if  necessary." 

"  This  is  simply  preposterous  !"  ejaculated  Ea- 
morino, affecting  to  smile  with  contempt.  "  I  tell 
you,  my  lord,  that  at  nine  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning  the  salaries  shall  fill  be  paid- " 

"  And  1  tell  you,  my  lord,"  interrupted  the 
Minister  of  Finance,  with  tbe  strongest  em- 
pbasis,  "  that  unless  yon  this  night  convince  me 
that  the  sum  you  so  recently  drew  from  the  Trea- 
sury is  safe  in  your  keeping,  I  shall  deem  it  my 
duty  to  make  a  prompt  report  to  the  Prime 
Minister,  and  therein  to  embody  such  evidence  as 
I  have  received  from  the  lips  of  your  financial 
•ecretary." 

These  were  strong  words  for  one  minister  to 
address  unto  another  :  but  the  financier  saw  that 
be  was  fully  justified  in  so  doing  ;  and  gradually, 
but  surely  and   unerringly,   bad  he   been  pushing 


bis  colleague  Eamorino  into  a  corner.  For  if  the  [ 
Count  were  not  guilty  of  the  charge  implied 
against  him,  would  he  not  at  once  indignactly 
repel  it,  and  convince  his  colleague  that  the  aoca. 
sation  was  an  atrocious  falsehood  ?  would  he  not 
for  his  own  honour's  sake  hasten  to  show  that  tbo 
money  was  safe  in  his  keeping,  and  thus  sustain 
the  apology  that  the  non  payment  of  the  salaries 
arose  from  an  lioavoidable  cause  of  delay  p 

"  I  tell  you  again,  my  lord,  "  said  Bimorino, 
whom  it  cost  many  painful  efforts  to  support  an 
external  air  of  composure,  "  that  everything  shall 
be  put  straight  to-morrow  morning,  when  the 
clerks  arrive  at  the  Prefecture  at  nine  o'clock. 
What  more  would  you  have  ?" 

"  I  would  fain  see  your  private  banking-book,'* 
rejoined  the  Minister  of  Finance ;  "  or  else  I  would 
see  the  sum  itself  in  the  strong  box  at  the  Pre- 
fecture." 

"  You  shall  see  it,  my  lord,"  replied  Eamorino, 
with  a  steady  calmness  of  countenance.  "  I  shall 
be  engaged  for  an  hour  :  but  if  you  will  have  the 
goodness  to  meet  me  at  eleven  o'clock  punc- 
tually, at  the  Prefecture  of  Police,  I  will  convince 
your  Excellency  that  your  suspicions  are  most  in- 
jurious—most insulting " 

"Enough,  my  lord  !"  interjected  the  Minister  ot 
Finance;  "you  cannot  do  more  than  give  me  the 
proof  which  you  have  promised — and  I  cannot  do 
less  under  the  circmistances  than  to  demand  it. 
You  will  see  that  I  know  how  to  ofi'er  an  apology 
where  I  give  offence.  At  eleven  o'clock  punctu- 
ally I  shall  be  at  the  Prefecture  of  Police." 

Tbe  Minister  of  Finance  bowed,  and  issued  frotn 
the  room,  somewhat  surprised  at  tbe  result  of  the 
interview,  for  he  had  fancied  that  he  should  have 
seen  the  Count  of  Eamorino  grovelling  at  bia 
feet :  but  still  he  was  by  no  means  convinced  that 
the  promised  proof  would  be  afforded  at  the  hour 
tbat  was  appointed. 
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The  moment  the  door  closed  behind  tbe  Minister 
of  Finance,  the  Count  of  Eamorino  knit  his  brows, 
ground  his  teeth,  and  clenched  his  fists  with  a 
sudden  access  of  rage ;  and  he  ejaculated,  "  By 
heaven !  circumstances  seem  to  grow  darker  and 
darker— and  threatening  clouds  to  spring  up  on 
every  side  !  But  no  time  is  to  be  lost  I  there  are 
a  myriad  difficulties  to  be  met  and  a  thousand  evils 
to  be  staved  off  this  nigbt !  To-morrow,  ruin  or 
success ! — destruction  or  security  !  Which  alter- 
native is  it  to  be  i" 

lie  now  hastened  to  the  apartment  where  he 
had  left  Lucrezia;  and  be  found  her  labouring 
under  the  utmost  agitation  and  anxiety  —  fur 
she  had  been  wondering  why  he  returned  not. 
Minutes  were  now  ages  to  the  guilty  woman;  and 
in  every  circumstance,  even  the  most  trivial,  she 
beheld  the  grisly  phantom  of  danger  rising  up  be- 
fore her. 

"  What  have  you  done  ?"  she  asked,  rushing 
forward  to  meet  her  husband.  "Does  everything 
go  on  well  P — are  the  arrests  effected  i" 

Tbe  necessary  orders  have  been  given,"  replied 
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Eamorino;  "and  thej  will  doubtless  be  executed, 
if  circumstances  reader  it  passible." 

"  Ah  !  is  there  any  uncertainty  on  the  point  ?" 
eiied  liUcrezia,  with  feverish  impatience. 

"  I  must  tell  you  candidly,"  rejoined  the 
Minister  of  Police,  "that  matters  are  becoming 
terribly  complicated." 

A  sound  something  like  a  stifling  shriek  came 
from  betwixt  Lucrezia's  lips;  and  her  countsnance 
presented  such  a  tablet  of  ghastly  thoughts,  that 
it  did  really  appear  as  if  a  scream  were  passing 
behind  it. 

"  That  young  Englishman,  who  was  carried  off 
by  mistake  to  Bagno,  is  a  certain  Charles  de  Vere 
— he  is  attached  to  the  British  Embassy  at  Naples 
—and  I  have  every  reason  to  suppose  that  he  is 
now  under  the  protection  of  the  British  Envoy  in 
this  city.  Then,  as  for  Edgar  Marcellin,  it  is 
likewise  beyond  a  doubt  that  be  has  sought  refuge 
at  the  Embassy  of  his  own  government.  But  even 
this  is  not  all !     You  are  watched,  Lucrezia " 

"  Watched  ?"  she  ejaculated  :  "  what  mean  you  ? 
Watched  ?     By  whom  ?" 

"  I  am  very  much  mistaken  if  you  are  not 
watched  by  two  persons  from  the  French  Embassy 
— one  posted  opposite  this  house,  and  who  there- 
fore doubtless  followed  you  hither  —  the  other 
loitering  in  the  neighbourhood  of  your  own  man- 
sion  " 

"But  you  will  protect  me?"  cried  Lucrezia, 
joining  her  hands  in  agonizing  appeal :  "you  will 
protect  me  P  Oh,  tell  me  that  you  will  protect 
me  !" 

"  You  know  that  I  will  protect  you  to  the  very 
utmost  of  my  power,"  answered  liamorino.  "In 
fact,  Lucrezia,  it  is  useless  to  mince  matters— it  is 
as  useless  for  me  to  deceive  you,  as  it  has  been 
impossible  for  you  to  deceive  me  !  We  are  both 
rowing  in  the  same  boat— we  must  sink  or  swim 
together!  We  both  stand  upon  the  very  verge  of 
destruction— you  on  account  of  your  crime,  I  on 
Account  of  my  pecuniary  embarrassments  I" 

"  Oh,  save  me  !  save  us  both  !"  esclaimed  Lu- 
crezia; "  and  take  all  my  property  for  the  pur- 
pose  !  Do  what  you  will  with  it  ! — sell — mort- 
gage  " 

"  Compose  yourself— give  not  way  to  these 
passionate  outbreaks,"  said  Kamorino.  "  How 
much  money  did  you  tell  me  just  now  that  you 
bad  in  the  hands  of  the  banker?" 

Lucrezia  named  the  sum,  which  was  consider- 
able— hut  still  not  adequate  to  meet  the  pressing 
requirements  of  the  Minister  of  Police. 

"It  is  only  balf-suiilcient,"  he  ejaculated:  "and 
then  too,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  possession  of  it 
to-night  !  I  tell  you  what  you  must  do,  Lucrezia  ! 
— you  must  immediately  sign  a  paper  to  the  etffct 
that  there  are  no  marriage-settlements  between  us 
—that  all  jour  property  has  consequently  become 
mine  by  virtue  of  the  matrimonial  alliance  just  now 
solemnized  between  us " 

"  Ob,  I  will  do  anything  if  you  will  but  under- 
take to  save  me!"  cried  Lucrezia.  "But,  good 
God  !  how  desperate  does  our  position  seem !— how 
fearful  I  how  terrible  !" 

"  Give  not  way  to  lamentations,"  interrupted 
the  Minister  of  Police  ;  "  summon  to  your  aid  all 
your  presence  of  mind — you  need  a  cool  head  and 
a  perfect  command  over  yourself.  Now  then,  Lu- 
creiia,  if  your  mind  bd   eui£ciently  t: 


tell  me  exactly  to  what  extent  you  are  compromised 
—precisely  in  what  manner  the  evidences  oonld  be 
accumulated  against  you  !  Tell  me  what  Mar- 
cellin can  say — what  De  Vere  can  say — what 
Ciprina  can  say  I— in  short,  put  me  in  possession  of 
every  fact,  that  I  may  the  better  be  enabled  to 
determine  what  to  do  in  the  present  emergency  ; 
for  you  have  only  a  few  miimtgs  to  give  me  the  re. 
quired  narrative,  and  I  shall  have  only  a  few  mo- 
vtents  [0  take  my  decision  !" 

Lucrezia  accordingly  told  her  husband  every- 
thing :  she  omitted  not  a  single  detail— she  re- 
vealed the  entire  particulars  ;  for  she  saw  that  it 
was  now  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  and  this  was 
a  position  that  was  not  to  be  made  a  child's  game 
of. 

"  And  thus,"  said  Eamorino,  "  you  in  the  first 
instance  accused  Edgar  Marcellin  of  the  crime  — 
and  he  fled  in  consequence  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  it  was  so,"  answered  Lucrezia :  "he  fled 
from  Florence  abruptly  on  account  of  that  accusa- 

"  And  that  was  nearly  a  year  ago,"  said  Eamo- 
rino  :  "  and  now  he  has  returned  stealthily  and 
secretly  !  Ah  !  a  grand  blow  may  be  indeed 
struck !  The  French  Embassy  shall  not  protect 
him  ! — it  is  a  warrant  on  a  charge  of  murder  that 
I  will  forthwith  issue  against  him  !" 

"  Oh,  think  you  that  we  are  strong  enough  to 
pursue  such  a  course?"  cried  Lucrezia:  "think 
you  that  on  my  evidence  alone — for  on  my  evidence 
on!i/  will  it  be  !  —you  can  bring  him  to  the  bar  of  a 
criminal  tribunal  ?" , 

"  Let  us  get  him  out  of  the  way,  Lucrezia,"  said 
the  Minister  of  Police,    "  and    we  shall   then  at 

least  have  breathing   time.      Kemain    here 1 

may  be  an  hour  gone but  remain  here,  I  con- 
jure you,  until  my  return  I" 

The  Count  of  Kamorino — having  made  Lucreiia 
attach  her  name  to  a  certain  paper  which  he  drew 
up— again  hastened  from  bis  private  residence, 
it  was  now  about  balf-past  ten  o'clock  ;  and  be 
sped  in  the  first  instance  to  the  Prefecture  of 
Police,  where  he  drew  up  a  warrant  for  the  arrest 
of  Edgar  Marcellin  on  the  charge  of  murdering 
Giulio  Paoli.  This  warrant  he  entrusted  to  one  of 
his  most  expert  and  daring  officers;  and  he  then 
quitted  the  Prefecture,  leaving  instructions  that 
when  the  Minister  of  Finance  presently  called,  be 
was  to  be  requested  to  wait  a  few  minutes. 

The  Count  of  Eamorino,  on  issuing  forth  agaia 
from  the  Prefecture,  pluoged  into  an  adjacent  maze 
of  narrow  streets ;  and  he  quickly  stopped  at  a 
gate  where  he  rang  the  bell. 

*'  Now  if  the  old  man  be  at  home,  well  and 
good,"  said  the  Minister;  "  1  shall  be  safe!  But 
if  he  be  absent,  what  in  the  name  of  heaven  am  I 
to  do  ?  There  is  no  other  person  in  Florence  who 
keeps  80  large  a  sum  of  money  at  his  immediate 
disposal,  and  on   whom   I  could   call  at  such  an 

The  gate  was  opened  by  the  porter ;  and  the 
Minister  of  Police  inquired  if  Signor  Furlo  were 
in  his  own  abode  ?  The  reply  was  in  the  affirma- 
tive ;  and  the  Count's  heart  beat  eiultingly.  Hs 
traversed  a  spacious  court-yard  surrounded  by 
buildings:  be  entered  a  staircase  at  the  furtbor 
extremity — and  he  ascended  to  the  seoond  floor. 
ThctB  ho  knocked  at  a  doot ;  and  in  about  a  mi- 
nute a  chain  inside  was  heard  to  fall— then  two 
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bolts  wore  drawn  back — a  koy  turned  in  tlio  lock 
—and  the  door  opened.  A  shrivelled  old  man, 
between  sixty  and  seventy  years  of  age,  enveloped 
in  a  dressing-gown,  and  holding  a  eandle  in  his 
hand,  made  his  appearance.  Kamoriuo,  had  pre- 
viuusly  worn  his  bat  slouched  and  the  collar  of 
his  cloak  high  up,  so  that  he  should  not  bo  recog- 
nised by  the  porter  of  the  lodging-house ;  but  he 
now  revealed  his  countenance— and  the  old  man 
immediately  recognised  him.  Making  a  low  bow, 
he  asked,  "What  can  I  do  for  your  Excellency  ?" 

At  tbo  same  time  Purlo — for  such  was  the  old 
man's  name  — led  the  way  into  a  small  parlour, 
which  might  likewise  be  called  an  ofhce,  inasmuch 
as  it  contained  a  desk  covered  with  account-books 
and  papers,  and  had  a  certain  business-like  appear- 
ance. We  should  observe  that  Furio  did  not 
exhibit  any  considerable  degree  of  surprise  on  be- 
holding Count  Ramorino  there  at  that  hour;  and 
thence  we  may  infer  that  it  was  not  the  first  time 
a  visit  had  been  paid  by  the  Minister  of  Police  to 
Signer  Furlo's  abode  at  ten  minutes  to  eleven 
o'clock  at  night. 

*'  Now,  my  worthy  friend,"  said  the  Count,  at 
once  entering  upon  the  business  which  had  brought 
him  thither,  "I  require  a  considerable  sue 
money  this  very  minute.  I  know  you  have  i 
your  strong  box — and  there  shall  be  ample  security 
given." 

"And  the  amount,  my  lord  ?"  inquired  Furlo, 
who,  as  perhaps  the  reader  has  already  suspected. 
was  a  money-lender  in  a  considerable  way  of  busi- 

Ramorino  named  the  sum — at  the  mention  o 
which  the  old  man  made  a  slight  movement  of  the 
hea<l,  accompanied  by  a  drawing-in  of  the  lips, 
as  much  as  to  imply  that  it  vf  as  a  very  large  amount 

"  And  you  want  it  directly,  my  lord  ?"  he  asked, 
elowly  and  hesitatingly. 

"  Directly,"  rejoined  Eamorino.     "  I  tell  you  1 
want  it  this  very  minute  !     By  eleven  o'clock 
mnst  be  forthcoming  from  my  hands " 

"Ah,  my  lord!  my  lord!"  said  the  old  man, 
shaking  his  head  in  a  half-familiar,  half-deprecating 
manner:  "the  gaming-table "' 

".■No  matter,  Furlo!"  interrupted  the  Count: 
"  you  have  the  money,  and  you  will  lend  it.  The 
security " 

"  Is  it  personal,  my  lord  ?"  inquired  the  old 
man  quickly:  "for  if  bo,  I  would  rather  de. 
cUne " 

"Silence,  and  hear  me!"  ejaculated  the  Count. 
"  What  think  you  of  a  charge,  or  mortgage,  upon 
one  of  the  most  splendid  mansions  in  all  Florence, 
— a  mansion  tilled  with  magnificent  furniture, 
pictures,  plate,  and  ornaments  of  every  description, 
— standing   in  the  midst  of  its  ov.n  gnmnds " 

••  I  will  take  the  security,  my  lord,"  exclaimed 
Furlo. 

"I  knew  it-  Hero!  give  mo  one  of  your  hjpo- 
theque  papers— I  mean  one  of  those  printed  lorms 
which  you  have.  I  will  fill  it  up  in  a  moment— 
and  you  can  be  counting  out  the  money." 

"  Good,  my  lord  !"— and  the  old  man  produced 
one  of  the  printed  forms  for  which  the  Minister 
of  Police  had  asked. 

Bauiorino  eat  down,  and  in  two  minutes  the 
blanks  were  filled  up  ia  the  proper  manner;  for 
this  was  a  provisional  security,  or  valid  draft  of  a 


rtgage,  allowed  by  the  Tuscan  law,  and  which 
merely  required  registration  on  the  ensuing  day  in 
order  to  render  it  effective.  If  the  document 
were  redeemed  within  seven  days,  no  further  ex- 
pense  need  accrue ;  but  if  the  mortgage  were  to 
continue  for  a  longer  period,  it  would  bo  requisite 
to  have  a  fresh  deed  drawn  up  by  ft  notary,  and 
duly  attested,  at  the  end  of  those  seven  days. 

While  the  Minister  of  Police  was  filling  up  the 
document,  Signer  Furlo  was  counting  out  the  gold 
pieces  from  his  iron  strong  box.  He  arranged 
them  in  little  piles  upon  a  side  table  ;  and  as  ho 
deposited  each  fresh  heap  there,  he  gave  a  smile,  • 
sigh,  and  then  a  stnilo  again.  His  first  smile  was 
that  of  the  miser  who  gloated  over  the  precious 
yellow  metal;  the  sigh  was  heaved  at  the  idea  of 
parting  with  it;  and  then  tbo  se'^ond  smilo  ap- 
peared upon  his  lips  as  he  thought  of  the  large 
amount  of  interest  that  Ramorino  would  bare  to 
pay  for  tlie  loan. 

"  There  is  the  sum,  my  lord,"  he  said.  "  I  pre- 
sume the  rate  of  interest  is  according  to  the  usual 
terms?" 

"  Yes — I  have  so  filled  up  the  mortgage-paper," 
answered  Ramorino,  "  It  will  be  a  good  night's 
work  for  you,  old  man— inasmuch  as  to-morrow 

the  loan  will  be  returned aye,  and  therewith 

all  the  different  sums  I  have  at  any  time  burrowed 


you.- 


gbt  glad  am  I,  my  lord,"  said  Furlo,  rub- 
bing his  skinny  old  hands  and  smiling  with  his 
toothless  mouth,  "  to  bear  that  your  prospects  are 
so  good.  I  suppose  it  is  some  lucky  turn  at  the 
gaming-table— or  else  ono  of  those  happy  wind- 
falls which  sometimes  come  tu  great  Ministers  of 

State " 

"I  have  DO  time  for  prattling,  Furlo,"  inter- 
jected the  Count.  "  By  Jove !  it  is  close  on  eleven 
o'clock  !     How  time  flies  !     Here  !    take  the  deed 

"Ah!  one  moment,  my  lord!"  cried  the  old 
miser :  "  I  quite  forgot  to  ask  where  the  property 

is  situated though  of  course  I  can  take  your 

Excellency's  assurance " 

"  I  have  just  married,  Furlo,  a  lady  of  immense 
fortune,"  exclaimed  the  Minister.  "Here  is  the 
certificate  ! — here  also  is  a  paper  signed  by  her 
own  hand,  to  the  effect  that  no  marriage  settle- 
ments have  passed— and  consequently ■" 

"  I  understand,  my  lord,"  said  Furlo;  "  you  are 
consequently  exercising  the  privileges  of  a  husband 
having  full  power  over  his  wife's  property.  Icon. 
gratulate  your  Excellency But  Ah !" 

"What  do  you  mean?"  demanded  Ramorino; 
"  why  that  ejaculatiou  ?  why  that  sudden  start  i?" 

"Lucrezia  di  Mirano!"  cried  the  old  mans 
"Lucrezia  di  Mirano!"  ho  repeated,  in  a  still 
louder  tone,  as  he  glanced  his  eyes  over  the  mort- 
gage document. 

"Yes — that  is  the  lady  whom  this  very  evening 
I  have  married,"  hastily  interjected  the  Count. 
"  She  is  immensely  rich " 

"  My  lord,"  said  Furlo,  "  I  beg  to  decline  this 
transaction:"  asd  the  next  iustaut  the  piles  of 
golden  coin  were  all  swept  back  into  the  iron  safe. 

"  Decline  it  P"  exclaimed  the  Count,  astonished 
and  enraged-  "  What  mean  joU,  old  dotard  f  Is 
not  the  Mirano  mansion  security  enough  for  ten 
times  the  amount  which  I  seek  to  burrow  P" 

"  Likely  enough,  my  lord,"  rejoined  Furlo,  as 
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he  locked  up  the  safe  and  consigaed  the  \iey  to 
hia  pocket;  "but  I  would  much  rather  decline  the 
transaction.    1  am  sorry,  my  lord— but— but " 

"  Spfak  !  tell  me  your  moaninf;  !"  cried  Eamo- 
rino.  "  Speak  !  I  adjure— I  command  you  !" — 
for  he  was  utterly  bewildered  by  the  conduct  of 
the  old  man. 

'■  Dj  not  presa  me,  my  lord,**  said  Furlo.    "You 

have   married  the  lady Well,  of  course  it    is 

your  lordship's  choice Yes,  indeed,  I  hope  for 

your  Excellency's  sake — .'" 

"  Furlo,  I  beseech  you  to  explain  your  mean. 
ing,''  said  the  Minister  of  Police.  "  I  do  not  de- 
mand— I  implore  and  entreat  I  Is  not  Lucrezia 
di  Mirano  rich  ?*' 

"  No  doubt  of  it,  my  lord,"  answered  Furlo. 
"  Yes — rich  beyond  all  question " 

"  And  beautiful,"  continued  the  Count.  "  But 
pshaw  !"  he  cried,  stamping  his  foot  with  angry 
impatience  :  "  what  has  beauty  to  do  with  a 
money-transaction  like  this  .'' — or  what  concern 
has  on  old  miser  with  female  loveliness  f" 

"  True,  my  lord — I  have  no  concern  with  any. 
thing  of  the  kind,"  stammered  Furlo.  "  I  hope 
your  Excellency  will  excuse  me  if  I  say  no  more 
on  the  subject ** 

"  Ah  !  but  more  must  ha  said  !"  ejaculated  the 
Minister.  "  You  must  tell  me,  old  man,  where- 
fore you  so  suddenly  declined  the  bargain  which 
you  had  at  first  accepted, — -and  why  you  guvo  vent 
to  an  ejaculation  when  the  name  of  a  noble  lady 
was  mentioned— that  lady  who  has  now  become 
my  wife  ?  * 

"  Ah,  my  lord  !  if  you  force  me  to  speak,"  re- 
plied Furlo,  "I  must  e'en  tell  the  truth.  lam 
sorry  for  your  lordship — but  perhaps  it  may  be 
Lushed  up         " 

"  What  mean  you  ?"  ejaculated  the  Minister ; 
and  he  wondered  how  anything  of  all  that  was 
uppermost  in  his  own  thoughts,  could  be  known  to 
the  old  miser. 

"  Methinks,  my  lord,"  rejoined  Furlo,  "  that  the 
■ooner  you  take  somo  step,  the  better  ;  fur  La 
Dolfina  told  me '" 

"  La  Dolfina  !"  cried  Eamoriao  :  "  what  that 
Tile  hariidan " 

"  Ah,  my  lord !  if  there  had  not  been  such 
ladies  as  the  Marchioness  di  Mirano— saving  your 
Excellency's  presence— to  patronise  La  Dolfina, 
she  would  not  have  been  enabled  to  drive  the 
trHllio  that  she  did •" 

"  Well,  well,"  interrupted  the  Count,  burning 
with  impatieneo ;  "but  what  about  Lucreziu  di 
Mirano  Y     She  patronised  La  Dolfina,  you  said  ?*' 

"  Yes,  my  lord  :  and  a  certain  French  gentle- 
man  it   appears    his   namo    was   M.    Marcel- 

lin " 

"Yes — M.  Marcellin  —  a  French  gentleman. 
Proceed  !'* 

"  He  mado  her  confess,  my  lord,  before  the 
French  Ambassador,  that  she  had  sold  poison  to 
the  Marchioness  di  Mirano.  He  bad  found  a 
phial  in  her  ladyship's  wri;ing-desk " 

"And  do  you  mean  to  tell  me,"  asked  the  Count, 
while  a  shudder  passed  throughout  his  form, — "do 
yoa  mean  to  tell  me  that  the  wretched  woman  La 
D'jlfina  told  such  a  tslo  of  falsehood  against  the 
Marchioness  of  Mirano  ?'* 

•'Whether  true  or  false,  my  lord,"  rejoined 
Fafiii,  "  she  told  the  tale— she  gave  it  in  writing 


to  the  French  Ambassador— ahe  eigneij  it  with 
her  own  hand." 

.   Marcellin  was   present  ?"   inquired 

time  in  leaving 


"  And  1 
Eamorino. 

"  Yes  :  and  he  bade  her  lose  i 
Florence,  my  lord." 

"  Then  this  was  yesterday  ?"  said  the  Minister 
of  Police. 

"  Yes — this  was  yesterday.  Perhaps,  my  lord, 
you  will  bo  astooished  that  I  should  know  any* 
thing  of  all  these  circum8tances,"continued  Furlo « 
"  but  I  will  tell  you  how  it  happened.  For  some 
years  past,  Ln  Dolfina  has  been  accustomed  to  leave 
her  little  savings  ia  my  hands,  so  that  I  might 
place  them  out  at  interest;  and  she  suddenly  came 
to  uie  yesterday  for  the  purpose  of  recalling  what 
was  due  to  her.     Having  known  her  for   so    long 

"  An  eligible  acquaintance,  Si»nor  Fc.rlo!"  said 
the  Minister.  "  Proceed.  Having  known  her  for 
so  long  a  time " 

"  It  was  natural  enough,  my  lord,  that  we  should 
got  chatting  together,**  continued  Furlo;  "al- 
though uf  course  1  did  not  admire  La  Dolfina'a 
character  generally.  But  however,  we  got  chat, 
ting  together  ;  and  she  explained  to  me  the  rea- 
sons which  induced  her  to  leave  Florence.  In  fact, 
my  lord,  she  asked  me  to  receive  a  fow  little  debts 
that  are  owing  to  her,  and  to  sell  off  her  furniture, 
and  remit  her  the  produce  ;  but  I  would  have  no* 
tniug  to  do  with  the  business  until  she  acquainted 
me  with  the  reasons  of  her  abrupt  departure.*' 

"  Perdition !"  muttered  the  Minister  of  Police  to 
himself;  "step  by  step  I  seem  to  be  floundering 
further  and  further  into  a  morass  of  difficulties! 
And  Lucrezia  too — danger  upon  danger  accumu- 
lates!—peril  upon  peril!" 

He  mused  painfully  for  a  few  moments ;  and 
then  he  said,  "But  tell  me,  old  man — what  has 
this  silly  gossip  of  La  Dolfina  got  to  do  with  the 
transaction  which  I  was  just  now  proposing  to  you  t* 
— why  reject  tUo  security  that  was  offered  ?  Have 
I  not  told  you  that  the  lady  of  whom  we  are 
speaking  has  become  my  wife  ?" 

"  Since  your  lordship  compels  me  to  proclaim 
the  truth,"  answered  the  old  man;  "I  am  bound 
to  confess  that  I  do  not  like  the  business,  nor  yec 
the  security.  You  are  very  powerful  as  a  Minister 
no  doubt,  my  lord  ;  but  you  would  bo  totally  un- 
able to  protect  the  lady  against  the  hand  of  justice, 
if  that  hand  were  outstretched  to  clutch  her.  And 
then  I  have  heard in  fact,  I  know  that  accord- 
ing to  the  law  a  person's  property  is  always  liable 
to  confiscation  for  high  crimes  and  felonies  such  as 
this;  and  it  is  very  evident  that  something  hostile 
is  intended  by  that  M.  Marcellin : — or  else  why 
should  he  have  everything  taken  down  in  blaci 
and  white  before  the  French  Ambassador?'* 

"But  remember,  Furlo,"  said  the  Minister, 
"that  Lucrezia  di  Mirano's  property  has  become 
mine  by  marriage !" 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,  my  lord,"  inter- 
rupted  the  old  man.  "Some  eighteen  or  twenty 
years  ago,  I  lost  a  good  round  sum  through  a  par- 
ticulor  decision  rendered  by  the  criminal  tribumil 
at  Leghorn :  for  I  was  living  at  Leghorn  at  the 


"And  that  decision?" 
tiontly. 
"A  lady  borrowed  a 


the  Minister 
of  money  of  o 
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few  daV5  afterwards  ebe  was  arresUd  od  a  charge 
of  tnurdering  her  illegitimate  child— and  the  tri- 
b-jnal  held  that  all  her  property  was  forfeited  from 
the  very  moment  that  she  had  committed  the  crime. 
I  appealed  against  a  sentence  which  seemed  to  be 

iriquitous  :  but  it  was  useless " 

"In  this  present  case,  Furlo,"  interrupted  the 
Minialet  of  Police,  "you  have  me  to  protect  the 

"  Tour  Excellency  could  not  possibly  protect  the 
lady,"  replied  the  old  men,  "if  the  French  Em- 
bassy took  up  the  cause  against  her.  And  with 
regard  to  your  lordship's  security,  I  think  you 
must  admit  that  I  already  hold  a  sufficiency  of 
documents  with  your  name — bills,  bonds,  mort- 
gages, and  so  forth." 

"  Then  you  positively  refuse,"  eicloimed  the 
Minister  of  Police,  "  to  advance  me  this  sum  of 
money  i" 

"  It  grieves  me,  my  lord— it  grieves  me  sorely," 
answered  the  old  man,  "to  give  a  negative  reply; 
but " 

*' Enough!"  interrupted  Eamorino.  "  I  must 
seek  the  amount  elsewhere.  But  beware  how  you 
mention  aught  which  La  Dolfisa  may  have  told 
you !" 

"  I  em  not  accustomed  to  speak  on  such  subjects, 
my  lord ;  and  1  should  not  have  alluded  to  the  one 
whereon  we  have  touched,  if  it  had  not  been  ne- 
cessary to  give  your  Excellency  certain  explana- 

" Enough!"  again  exclaimed  Bamorino;  and 
slouching  his  hat  over  his  face,  and  pulling  up  the 
collar  of  bis  cloak,  he  issued  forth  from  the  miser's 
abode. 

What  was  he  now  to  do?  It  was  past  eleven 
o'clock — the  Minister  of  Finance  would  be  waiting 
for  him  at  the  Prefecture  :  and  bow  was  he  to 
satisfy  that  functionary  P  liamorino  felt  almost 
liEd  a  madman;  at  one  moment  he  cursed  himself 
for  having  married  Lucrezia,  inasmuch  as  it 
seemed  that  by  adopting  her  troubles  be  had  in- 
creased his  own  a  thousandfold  ;  at  another  mo- 
ment be  endeavoured  to  bug  the  hope  that  all 
would  yet  be  well,  that  he  should  by  some  means 
or  another  conquer  all  difficulties  alike  for  himself 
and  Lucrezia,  and  that  be  should  consequently 
enjoy  the  vast  fortune  which  she  bad  brought  him. 
If  he  could  but  get  over  this  one  grand  embar- 
rassment ! — if  he  could  but  arrange  matters  with 
the  Finance  Minister  !  But  how  was  this  to  be 
done  p  It  was  not  until  the  very  instant  that  the 
Count  of  Eamotino  was  crossing  the  threshold  of 
the  Prefecture,  that  he  perceived  a  means  ; — and 
now  he  wondered  that  it  had  not  struck  him 
before. 

"  Lucrezia  has  so  much  in  the  hands  of  her 
banker— and  that  banker  would  willingly  suffer 
her  to  overdraw  her  account  fur  double  or  treble 
the  sum.  Towards  that  banker  I  now  represent 
Lucrezia  ; — therefore  mj/  draft  will  be  as  available 
as  her  own.  Or  if  there  were  any  doubt  as  to  the 
banker's  advancing  the  money,  I  could  but  call 
upon  him  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  and 
arrange  for  such  an  advance  by  giving  a  mortgage 
on  the  Mirano  mansion." 

It  was  thus  that  the  Count  of  Bamorino  ar- 
ranged the  matter  within  bis  own  mind,  as  he 
entered  the  Prefecture.  He  at  o 
the  Minister  of  Finance  were  waiting  P 


was  answered  in  the  affirmative.  He  next  asked 
if  any  arrests  had  been  reported  at  the  Prefecture 
within  the  last  half-hour  ?  To  this  query  a  reply 
was  given  in  the  negative. 

The  Count  ascended  to  the  apartment  where  the 
Minister  of  Finance  was  seated ;  and  bowing  with 
a  cold  courtesy  to  that  nobleman,  be  said,  "  I  have 
to  apologize  to  your  lordship  for  being  half-an. 
hour  behind  my  time  :  but  the  duties  of  my  de- 
partment detained  me  elsewhere." 

'•  >'o  apology  IS  necessary,  my  lord,"  replied  the 
Minister  of  Finance.     "  And  now  I  need  not  keep 

i  your  Excellency  waiting  many  minutes " 

,      "Assuredly    not,"    said  Eamorino :    "we    will 
finish  the  business  in  a  moment." 
I      Thus  speaking  the  Count  sat  down  at  a  table, 
and  wrote  out  a  cheque. 

I  "  Here,  my  lord,"  he  said  ;  "  you  will  perhaps 
J  do  me  the  honour  to  send  and  draw  thit  amount 
\  the  first  thing  to-morrow  morning  ;  and  you  can 
'  remit  to  me  hither,  as  on  the  receipt  thereof  I  will 
j  liquidate  the  salaries  according  to  my  promise  and 
'  intention." 

j  The  Minister  of  Finance  took  the  cheque  ;  and 
I  his  first  impression  was  that  he  had  really  mis- 
judged Eamorino  and  had  been  misled  concerning 
him  :  but  when  he  saw  the  names  of  the  baokers, 
he  gave  vent  to  a  faint  ejaculation  of  surprise,  say- 
ing, "  But  surely  vour  Excellency  has  no  credit  at 
this  house  ?" 

Bamorino's  countenance  flushed  with  indigna- 
tion ;  and  he  exclaimed,  "  Step  by  step,  my  lord, 
do  you  seem  determined  to  insult,  mistrust,  and 
provoke  me  !  I  have  a  credit  there— that  cheque 
will  be  acknowledged." 

"  It  is  most  singular,"  said  the  Minister  of 
Finance,  "  that  my  own  nephew  should  be  bead 
cashier  in  this  very  bank  :  he  dined  with  me  this 
evening — we  happened  to  be  speaking  about  your 
lordship — and  my  nephew  chanced  t<*  mentio& 
that  your  Excellency  had  never  bad  any  dealings 
at  that  bank." 

"  I  have  only  to  say,"  rejoined  Bamorino,  "  tbat 
this  cheque  represents  the  sum  which  I  received 
four  days  ago  from  the  Treasury.  Of  this  you 
may  convince  yourself  to-morrow  morning  when 
the  bank  opens; — and  bitterly  hostile  as  your  lord- 
ship is  to  me,  you  can  in  common  fairness  and 
honesty  do  no  more  until  you  shall  have  put 
my  words  to  the  test  by  the  presentation  of  the 
draft." 

"  Were  it  not  for  the  positive  conviction  I  have 
that  your  Excellency  has  no  funds  in  this  bank," 
responded  the  Minister  of  Finance,  "  I  should  as  s 
matter  of  course  be  well  pleased  with  the  arrange- 
ment as  it  stands.  But  under  present  circum- 
stances I  decline  to  become  the  holder  of  the  draft; 
and  I  shall  deem  it  my  duty  to  make  a  full  report 
to  the  Prime  Minister  on  the  morrow." 

The  Count  of  Bamorino  stamped  his  foot  with 
rage  for  a  moment;  and  he  exclaimed,  "What  if 
the  money  belonged  to  another  ? — what  if  I  have 
this  day  espoused  a  lady  whose  immense  fortune 
becomes  my  own  and  who  has  ample  funds  in  that 
bank  ?  What  matters  it  to  you  where  my  re- 
es  are  or  in  what  they  consist,  so  long  ae  I 
aabled  to  meet  all  my  engagements  faithfully? 
In  one  word,  my  lord,  you  have  dune  aa  much  ai 
se  me  of  malveraation  in  respect  to  the 
moneys  of  my  department ;  and  I,  flinging  the  lie 
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back  in  your  teeth,  offar  to  prove  to  you  tbat 
the  sum  thus  alluded  to  is  forthcomiDg  at  any 
moiuentt'' 

"  When  1  came  hither,  my  lord,  aoeoniiug  to 
your  appointment,"  said  the  Minister  of  I'inance, 
in  hie  cool,  quiet,  business-like  way,  "  methought 
it  was  to  behold  the  entire  sum  in  specie  in  your 
•trong  box.  Now  it  is  this  piece  of  paper !  Tou 
have  not  even  mentioned  the  unme  of  the  lady  in 
the  body  of  tlio  draft " 

"There  are  no  marriage-settlements,  my  lord," 
interjected  Eamorino  impatiently.  "  But  I  am 
growing  tired  of  all  this  — and  I  would  fain  bring 
tha  present  business  to  a  conclusion.  Behold,  there- 
fore!—  here  is  the  marriage- certificate  ! — and  I 
believe,  my  lord,  you  will  acknowlcdpo  that 
Florence  possesses  no  lady  more  wealthy  tU.in  the 
Marchioness  di  ilirano." 

The  Minister  of  Finance  started  slightly  for  a 
en  he  flung  a  singular  look  upou  his 
No.  71.— Agnes. 


colleague  ;  then  be  glanced  over  the  inarriagv 
certificate  which  had  been  placed  in  his  hands  } 
and  at  length  he  said,  "I  cannot  congratulate 
your  Excellency  on  the  step  which  you  have  thus 
taken  :  but  I  am  really   almost  inclined  to  con- 

"  If  this  be  something  more  of  an  evil  nature 
that  is  in  store  for  me,"  muttered  Eamorino  to 
himself,  "  I  shall  go  fairly  mad  !" 

"  What  are  you  saying,  my  lord  ?"  inquired  the 
Minister  of  Finance,  with  a  malignant  sneer  upon 

"  I  was  wondering,  my  lord,"  rejoined  Eamorino, 
assuming  an  air  that  was  perfectly  calm  and  col- 
lected,  "  whether  you  would  make  good  the  sense 
of  that  speech  which  was  thrown  out  in  aspersion 
of  the  character  of  the  lady  who  has  become  my 
wife  ;  or  whether  you  intend  to  provoke  me  to 
extremes  ?" 

"  If  by  stating  those  plain  Irutha  which  are 
Vou  II. 
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yniyable  and  taDgiblo,  I  give  oifence — or  if  by  ex- 
pressing the  impossibility  that  1  experience  of 
congratulating  jou  on  your  marriage,  I  liliewise 
provoke  your  anger,— I  must  talte  tiie  conse- 
quences, whatever  they  may  be.  But  I  repeat, 
my  lord,  I  condole  with  you  ;  for,  on  my  eoul !  as 
a  living  man  !  you  are  not  happy  in  the  choice 
you  have  made  —  inasmuch,  as  within  the  last 
two  hours  a  warrant  has  been  issued  from  the 
Treasury,  laying  seizure  and  confiscation  on  all  the 
property  belonging  to  the  Marchioness  di  Mirano." 
A  groan — or  rather  a  sound  resembling  the 
rueful  lament  of  a  wild  beast  that  is  wounded, 
came  forth  from  the  lips  of  the  Count  of  iiamo- 
rino.  He  staggered  back  a  pace  or  two,  and  then 
recovering  himself,  he  said  in  a  hollow  voice,  "  Is 
this  true,  my  lord?— is  this  indeed  true  ?  or  am  1 
labouring  under  the  iuUuence  of  some  horrible 
iream?  Tell  me,  ray  lord — am  I  wide  awake?  or 
am  I  sleeping?      Good   Crod  !    what  does  all  this 

The  wretched  man  seeme  1  to  be  smitten  blow 
upon  blow;  and  strong-minded,  energetic,  self- 
possessed  as  he  usually  was,  it  must  have  been 
under  the  influence  of  very  painful  feelings  indeed 
—oppressed  by  the  most  harrowing  emotions,  that 
he  could  have  so  far  lost  his  self-command  as  to 
give  vent  to  such  language  as  that  in  the  presence 
of  his  most  bitter  enemy.  Even  that  enemy  bim- 
eelf  pitied  him  for  an  instant:  but  this  sympathy 
was  transient  as  a  passing  wreath  of  vapour;  and 
he  said,  "Yes,  my  lord — a  warrant  of  confiscation 
has  been  this  evening  issued  from  the  Treasury — 
it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  proper  officers — and  it 
will  be  executed  to-morrow." 

Tremendous  was  the  eflfort  which  Kamorino 
made  to  recover  his  seli-cummand;  and  he  said, 
*' But  this  measure  .can  bo  only  taken  as  the  con- 
sequence of  a  criminal  law  procedure,  or  when 
eome  one  is  accused  of  a  very  heinous  crime " 

"Such  as  poisoning,  my  lord,"  interjected  the 
Minister  of  Finance.  "  Who  better  than  yourself 
should  know  that  for  years  past  a  woman  of 
iofamous  character,  named  LaDuiliua,  has  dwelt  iD 
Florence " 

"  Ah  I  Furlo  was  right !"  muttered  the  Minister 
of  Police.  "  How  the  storm  is  lowering  over  our 
heads! — how  awfully  the  thunder-cloud  is  prepar- 
ing to  burst  I" 

"  Under  existing  circumstances,  my  lord,"  said 
the  Ministe_r  of  Finance,  "  I  cannot  hold  this 
cheque.  It  is  valueless.  The  bankers  will  re- 
ceive notice  of  the  levy,  seizure,  and  confiscation 
the  first  thing  in  the  morning.  I  leave  you  now. 
I  was  about  to  tell  your  Excellency  how  the  Mar- 
chioness di  Mirano  bought  poisons  of  La  Dolfina ; 
but  I  perceived  that  a  mere  reference  to  the  in- 
famous woman's  name  was  sufficient  to  make  you 
comprehend— or  at  least  to  suspect '' 

"Enough,  my  lord  !  enough!"  interrupted  the 
Count  of  Himorino  vehemently.  "  It  seems  as  if 
you  were  bent  on  persecuting  me  to  tbfl  very  ut- 
most!  Go!— do  your  worst!  I  care  i,ot !  Con- 
fisoalB  my  wile's  money — ai.d  you  confiscate  my 
own !  I  shall  not  be  to  blamo  if  I  am  beggared  ! 
I  had  a  right  to  spend  what  I  possessed  when  cal- 
culating on  the  receipt  of  vast  riches  from  this 
marriage  of  mine.  Good  night,  my  lord  !— and 
I  envy  not  your  feelings  in  goading  to  desperation 
»  man  who  is  already  unhappy  enough!" 


Having  thus  spoken  in  a  fierce,  wild,  impaa- 
sioned  manner,  the  Count  of  Ramorino— usually 
so  calm,  collected,  and  full  of  self-possession — • 
rushed  forth  from  the  room  by  one  door,  leaving 
the  Minister  of  Finance  to  issue  forth  by  another. 
Speeding  to  his  own  cabinet,  Eamorino  walked  to 
and  fro  like  a  wild  beast  pacing  and  chafing  in 
its  cage, — until  he  grdw  somewhat  calmer.  He 
then  rang  the  bell,  and  asked  if  any  arrests  were 
reported  ?  The  reply  was  still  in  the  negative  ; 
and  he  said  to  the  man  who  had  answered  the 
summons,  "  I  am  about  to  return  to  my  own 
bouse.  Let  those  who  have  received  n»rticular 
orders  from  mo  this  cTJning,  bring  their  reports 
as  soon  as  they  return  and  when  they  have  any 
communications  to  make." 

The  Count  of  Eimorino  then  left  the  Prefec- 
ture, and  strode  rapidly  through  the  now  deserted 
streets  to  his  own  private  residence,  which  he 
reached  just  as  the  clocks  of  Florence  were  pro- 
claiming the  hour  of  midnight. 


CHAPTER  XXy. 

THE   TWO    AMBA8SADOB9. 

We  must  now  return  to  Charles  De  Vera,  who, 
as  wo  have  stated  in  a  previous  chapter,  arrived 
in  Florence  in  the  afternoon  of  a  day  that  was 
memorable  in  the  lives  of  many  persons.  Having 
placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  British 
Ambassador,  he  communicated  to  that  functionary 
everything  which  had  occurred,  and  they  had  a 
long  consultation  together.  A  messenger  was  sent 
to  the  hotel  at  which  Charles  had  originally  put 
up ;  and  the  man  brought  back  a  letter  addressed 
to  our  hero.  This  was  the  one  which  Edgar  Mar- 
cellin  had  left  for  him  there  on  the  preceding  day, 
and  Charles  was  rejoiced  to  learn  therefrom  that 
the  young  Frenchman  was  safe  -and  under  the 
protection  of  his  own  Ambassador. 

Marcolliu  said  in  his  letter  to  Charles  that  be 
would  immediately  obey  any  summons  which 
might  be  sent  or  any  appointment  which  might 
be  made:  but  he  nevertheless  recommended  cau- 
tion and  prudence  in  whatsoever  proceedings 
should  be  adopted,  for  reasons  that  could  be  ex- 
plained. Acting  by  the  advice  of  the  English 
Ambassador,  Charles  wrote  to  Marcellin,  announc- 
ing his  safe  arrival  in  Florence  after  having  ex- 
perienced many  strange  adventures,  and  requesting 
Edgar  to  come  to  him  after  dusk  at  the  British 
Embassy. 

It  was  half-past  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  when 
a  lady,  closely  veiled,  presented  herself  at  this 
Embassy,  and  requested  an  immediate  interview 
with  the  British  Ambassador.  She  declared  her 
business  to  be  <if  the  utmost  importance ;  and  thus 
she  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  gratification 
of  her  rcqueet.  In  a  few  minutes  she  found 
herself  in  the  presence  of  the  English  representa- 
tive. 

"  I  have  ■  long  tale  to  tell  your  Excellency," 
she  began,— "a  tale  of  crimes  in  one  quarter- 
wrongs  and  persecutions  in  another — singular  ad- 
ventures and  hair-breadth  escapes " 

"  Indeed,  madam!"  ejaculated  the  Ambassador. 
"  This  is  an  afternoon  replete  with  singular  ad 
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taia  description !     But 
have   forgotten  to  men- 


Tentures,  and  all  o 
yoar  name,  madam 
tion  it  ?" 

"First  let  me  toll  jour  Excellency  that  lam 
very  uneasy  in  reference  to  an  English  nentleman. 
I  have  just  called  at  his  hotel— he  is  not  there— 
the  landlord  looked  suspicious  and  would  answer 
no  questions " 

"Is  it  possible,  madam,"  ejaculated  the  Am- 
bassador, "  that  you  can  be  tho  lady  of  whom  i 
have  heard  a  great  deal  within  the  asi;  two  or 
three  hours?  In  a  word,  madam,  pray  mention 
your  name ;  and  perhaps  I  may  be  enabled  to 
give  you  some  information " 

"  It  matters  not,"  interjected  the  lady,  "  what 
my  proper  English  name  may  be.  Suffice  it  for 
your  Escellency  to  learn  that  for  some  time  past, 
while  resident  in  Florence,  I  have  borne  the  name 
of  Ciprina." 

"I  thought  so  !"  cried  the  representative  of  the 
English  Government.  "  But  how  in  the  name  of 
heaven  is  it  that  you  are  here  ?  Did  they  aberate 
you  from  Bagno  ?" 

"  Then  Mr.  Do  Vera  must  have  arrived  in 
safety!"  exclaimed  Ciprina  eiultingly;  "or  else 
your  Escellency  could  know  nothing  of  all  these 

"Yes  —  Mr.  De  Vera  is  safe,"  rejoined  the 
Envoy;  "and  rest  assured,  madam,  that  he  was 
not  unmindful  of  your  interests ;  for  a  requisition 
has  already  been  drawn  up  by  me,  addressed  to  the 
Tuscan  Minister  of  the  Interior,  demanding  your 
liberation  from  Bagno — or  in  default  thereof,  a 
declaration  of  the  reasons  for  which  you  might  be 
detained.  In  another  half-hour  that  document 
would  have  been  in  the  Minister's  hand,  if  you 
had  not  thus  unexpectedly  made  your  appearance. 
But  how  is  it " 

"  I  have  escaped,"  answered  Ciprina.  "  But 
tell  me-whero  is  Mr.  De  Vere  ?" 

"Follow  me,  madam,"  said  the  Envoy;  ond  he 
led  the  way  to  another  apartment. 

As  the  door  of  this  apartment  was  opened,  Ci- 
prina at  once  beheld  Charles  De  Vere,  who  was 
seated  at  a  table  where  he  had  been  engaged  in 
writing,  but  who  instantaneously  started  up  with  a 
cry  of  delight  and  astonishment  on  beholding  tho 
young  lady  whom  he  fancied  to  be  afar  off  in  the 
fortress  of  the  Apennines. 

"Ah,  you  may  indeed  give  vent  to  your  amaze- 
ment, Mr.  De  Vere,"  said  the  Envoy ;  "  for  the 
escape  of  a  lady  from  a  castle  must  be  even  more 
surprising  than  that  of  a  gentleman." 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door 
which  the  Ambassador  had  just  closed:  he  himself 
turned  to  answer  the  summons— and  Edgar  Mar- 
cellin  made  his  appearance.  He  was  personally 
unknown  alike  to  the  British  Ambassador  and 
Charles  de  Vere  ;  but  his  name  was  announced  by 
tho  confidential  lacquey  who  had  been  instructed 
to  introduce  him  thither  immediately  upon  his 
arrival.  Ciprina  spoke  not  a  word  :  she  experi 
enced  an  almost  ovorpoweriog  feeling  on  finding 
herself  again  in  the  presence  of  that  man  on  whose 
account  she  had  endured  and  suffered  so  much,  and 
whom  she  had  begun  to  love  with  a  chaster  and 
purer  passion  than  she  had  over  previously  known, 
at  the  time  when  they  were  so  suddenly  and  rudely 
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cellin  ;  "  is  it  possible  that  you  also  are  here  ?  ' — 
and  advancing  towards  tho  young  lady  he  pressed 
her  band  with  all  the  fervid  cordiality  of  that 
grateful  friendship  which  he  cxperieucd  towards 
her. 

"  I  shall  leave  you  all  three  to  your  own  explana- 
tions," said  the  British  Envoy ;  "  for  it  is  now 
time  that  I  should  go  and  consult  his  Excellency 
tho  French  Ambassador,  in  respect  to  the  plan  of 
proceedings  which  we  are  to  adopt." 

Thus  speaking,  the  representative  of  tho  British 
Government  left  the  apartment,  where  Charles  de 
Vere,  Ciprina,  and  Marcellin  remained  together. 

"  Hitherto  we  have  personally  been  strangers  to 
each  other,"  said  Marcellin,  thus  addressing  him- 
self to  our  young  hero;  "but  circumstances  ought 
to  make  us  friends  in  a  moment- for  we  aro  row- 
ing as  it  were  in  the  same  boat." 

"  We  are  leagued  together  in  the  same  cause," 
ejaculated  De  Vere,  "and  we  will  conquer!" 

The  two  young  men  then  shook  hands  with  all 
the  ardour  of  alliance  and  friendship;  and  the  cuo. 
versation  quickly  became  most  deeply  interesting 
alike  to  themselves  and  Ciprina.  Marcellin  now 
learnt  how  they  had  both  been  carried  off  from 
the  Mirano  mansion  on  tho  night  of  the  1st  of 
November— how  they  had  been  conveyed  to  Bagno 
— how  Charles  had  escaped  from  the  fortress  in 
the  evening  of  the  2nd  of  November— and  how  ho 
had  arrived  that  day  (November  3rd)  in  Florence, 
in  company  with  the  village  magistrate.  Theo 
Ciprina  told  her  tale  —  how  on  this  same  day 
(namely,  November  3rd)  she  had  effected  her  own 
escape  in  the  baker's  basket— and  how  she  had 
arrived  scarcely  an  hour  back  at  Florence  in  com- 
pany with  the  Hardress  family.  Edgar  Marcellin 
spoke  last ;  and  when  his  turn  came,  ha  acquainted 
De  Vere  and  Ciprina  with  everything  which  had 
occurred  to  himself  after  he  had  awakened  in  the 
morning  of  the  previous  day  (November  *2o(l)  and 
found  himself  alone  in  his  chamber  at  the  Mirano 

"Now,"  said  Charles,  "let  us  all  three  sit  donn 
at  this  table  and  hold  a  eoosultation  :  for  though 
our  course  is  tolerably  clear,  yet  must  we  pursue 
it  with  flue  carefulness  and  circumspection." 

The  three  sat  down  accordingly;  and  Ciprina 
observed  with  a  smile,  "It  appears,  therefore,  that 
while  we  aro  deliberating  here,  the  two  Ambas- 
sadors are  holding  a  consultaiion  elsewhere." 

"Yes,"  said  Charles;  "because  they  themselves 
feel  that  the  affair  is  somewhat  a  delicate  one,  and 
must  be  conducted  with  caution  and  prudence. 
At  least  such  is  the  opinion  of  the  British  Ambaa- 

"  And  such,"  interjected  Marcellin,  "  is  the 
view  which  the  French  Envoy  likewise  takes  of  it. 
In  respect  to  myself,  there  is  no  disguising  tho 
fact  that  the  Marchioness  di  Mirano  may  nt  any 
moment  proclaim  abroad  tlie  infamous  accusation 
which  she  privately  and  secretly  burled  in  ray  face 
in  February  last ;  and  if  so,  a  warrant  might  be 
issued  against  me.  It  would  then  bo  difficult  for 
the  French  Ambassad.ir  to  save  mo  from  temporary 
arrest— although  he  has  given  me  the  assurance 
that  he  is  quite  prepared  to  stretch  his  authority 
in  a  cast)  so  siogalar  and  peculiar  as  that  iu  which 
we  are  now  engaged." 

"  And  the  British  Ambassador,"  sail  Do  Vere, 
"has,  lilicwise  his  own  good  reasons  for  advatciiijj 
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cautiously  and  circumspectly  ia  the  matter.  Be- 
cause, after  all,  I  am  a  prisoner  escaped  from  Bagno 
— be  has  only  my  bare  word  for  the  iojustice  of 
my  arrest — and  though  he  of  course  believes  me 
and  knows  that  what  I  have  stated  is  true,  yet  this 
is  only  as  between  gentleman  and  gentleman  j 
whereas  in  his  oJicm!  capacity  he  ought  at  once 
to  communicate  with  the  Tuscan  Gorernment,  de- 
mand explanations  with  reference  tomyarrest,  and 
notify  his  readiness  to  give  me  up  provided  the 
grounds  of  that  arrest  shall  be  proved  to  be  valid 
and  suflicieat." 

"Well  then,"  remarked  Ciprina,  "it  is  clear 
that  the  two  Ambassadors  have  every  possible 
reason  for  proceeding  cautiously  and  with  due  cir- 
cumspection." 

"They  are  now  consulting  together,"  said  Mar- 
cellin  :  "  we  also  shall  proceed  with  our  discussion — 
we  may  presently  compare  notes  with  them,  and  we 
shall  be  enabled  to  determine  upon  a  specific 
course  of  action.  Besides,  it  would  be  imprudent 
to  take  any  step  until  we  have  Signer  Paoli  with 
us.  The  French  Ambassador  conceives  it  highly 
important  in  the  making  out  ot  a  case  against 
lucrezia  di  Mirano,  that  the  father  of  the  mur- 
dered youth  should  give  his  testimony." 

"And  such  is  precisely  the  view  entertained  by 
the  British  Ambassador,"  said  de  Vere.  "There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Marchioness  is  strongly 
protected  by  the  Count  of  Eamorino;  and  she  has 
therefore  a  tower  of  strength  on  her  side.  We 
have  the  two  Ambassadors :  but  then  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Ambassadors  can  only  wield 
on  our  behalf  such  weapons  as  diplomatic  privilege 
legitimately  places  in  their  hands,— whereas,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  an  unscrupulous  Minister 
of  Police,  all-powerful  in  his  own  department,  and 
able  to  set  in  motion  a  variety  of  tremendous 
engines  of  defence  and  protection  for  the  guilty 
Lucrezia." 

"  1  am  glad,"  said  Ciprina,  "  that  we  are  look- 
ing the  whole  matter  thus  rationally  in  the  face, 
and  considering  it  logically.  At  what  time  is 
Signer  Paoli  ejpected  in  Florence  ?" 

"Antonia  is  not  quite  sure,"  replied  Marcellin. 
"  She  first  ot  all  told  me  at  eight  o'clock  :  but  she 
subsequently  reflected  that  she  must  have  made 
a  mistake,  and  that  Petroro  told  her  between  nine 
and  ten.  I  have  not  taken  any  step  to  ascertain 
the  point  correctly  from  Petroro  ;  for  I  thought 
thdt  the  less  communication  there  might  be  with 
his  bouse  the  better,  as  Kamorino's  spies  are  doubt- 
less everywhere.  Therefore,  at  about  nine  o'clock 
we  will  go  to  Petroro's  and  meet  Paoli — unless 
any  other  plan  of  proceeding  in  respect  to  this  par- 
ticular point  shall  be  resolved  upon." 

"  And  you  have  the  substantial  materials  of 
evidence?"  said  Ciprina  to  Marcellin. 

"Yes — the  pistol  and  suit  ot  male  apparel, 
which  I  brought  away  with  me  from  the  Mirano 
mansion.  And  then,  too,  I  have  the  groom  Ber- 
nado  at  the  French  Embassy — and  bis  evidence 
will  be  more  or  less  important.  And  there  is 
-Aolonia  likewise;  and  presently  we  shall  hive 
Paoli." 

'■■  (jut  now,"  said  i)e  Vere,  "  to  touch  upon  an- 
other point.     There  is  the  poisoning  affair " 

"2*  Dolfina'a  confession  and  the  phial  contain- 
ing the  poison,"  responded  Marcellin,  "  are  in  the 
hands  of  the   French   Envoy.     Xow  that  Ciprina 


is  with  us,  it  can  be  proved  that  the  Marchioness 
di  Mirano  did  make  use  of  that  p^dson  in  the  hops 
of  ridding  herself  alike  of  Ciprina  and  of  me  ;  and 
the  French  Ambassador  knows  those  particulars  ot 
the  entire  history  as  well  as  all  the  rest ;  so  that 
this  point  will  not  be  omitted  from  the  discussion 
which  ho  is  now  holding  with  the  British  repreaen- 
tative." 

"And  lastly,"  said  Da  Tere,  "you  have  that 
letter  which  you  found  in  Lucrezia'a  writing- 
desk." 

"  That  also  is  in  the  hands  of  the  French  Envoy," 
responded  Fdgar.  "  It  proves  how  unscrupulous 
Eimorino  is  in  using  his  power  on  behalf  of  bis 
mistress." 

"  I  think  you  just  now  said,"  observed  Ciprina, 
"  that  it  is  a  letter  written  by  Count  Ramorino  to 
the  Marchioness  at  the  villa  in  the  Tale  of  Aroo 
to  the  effect  that  I  and  the  person  who  was  found 
with  me  at  the  time  had  been  arrested  during  the 
past  night." 

"  And  this  letter,"  rejoined  Edgar  Marcellin, 
"  will  hereafter  serve  as  the  ground  of  complaint 
to  be  made  by  the  two  Ambassadors  to  the 
Tuscan  Government  against  Eamorino,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  thereby  proved  that  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  his  mistress  he  thinks  nothing  of 
plunging  French  or  English  subjects  into  captivity. 
In  reference  to  the  Marchioness,  I  would  add," 
continued  Edgar,  "  that  there  are  a  couple  of 
spies  watching  alt  her  movements." 

"  Ah  !  this  was  well  thought  of,"  ejaculated  De 
Vere.     "  And  those  spies  ?" 

"  Two  domestics  of  the  French  Ambassador," 
answered  Marcellin  ;  "  they  are  dressed  in  mean 
apparel — and  depend  upon  it,  they  know  how  to 
perform  their  part." 

The  two  young  men  and  Ciprina  -ontinued  io 
deliberation  for  some  time  upon  the  various  fea- 
tures of  the  case  in  which  they  were  engaged. 
At  length,  when  it  was  verging  towards  eight 
o'clock,  the  British  Envoy  returned  to  the  room 
where  the  trio  had  been  holding  their  discussion. 
The  great  diplomatic  functionary's  countenance 
wore  that  expression  of  mingled  firmness  and 
gravity  which  showed  that  some  important  step 
had  been  resolved  upon,  if  not  already  taken. 

"  Madam,"  he  said,  at  once  addressing  himself 
to  Ciprina,  and  handing  her  a  paper,  "  I  believe 
that  the  statement  embodied  in  this  document  com- 
prises the  evidence  which  you  are  enabled  to  give 
in  reference  to  an  attempt  made  by  Lucrezia 
di  Mirano  to  poison  yourself  and  31.  Marcellin. 
You  were  in  your  chamber— you  affected  to  b« 
asleep— you  watched  the  proceedings  of  the  Mar- 
chioness  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Ciprina,  having  glanced  her  eyes 
over  the  paper  :  "  every  statement  in  tbia  docu- 
ment is  perfectly  correct." 

"  It  is  according  to  the  report  which  I  mya«ll 
gave  to  the  French  Ambassador,"  interjected  Mar- 
cellin, who  likewise  glanced  at  the  document  as  it 
lay  before  Ciprina  on  the  table. 

"Then  have  the  goodness  to  sign  it,  madam/' 
said  the  British  Envoy  :  and  when  the  young  lady 
had  affiled  her  signature,  he  added  his  OTvn  a.* 
that  of  the  attesting  witness. 

His  Excellency  placed  the  document  in  an  en- 
velope ;  and  going  to  the  door  of  the  apartment, 
he  gave  the  packet  to  a  servant  who  was  waitiuj;, 
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ani)  nho  immediately  set  off  to  bear  it  to  its  desli 

"  I  will  now  inform  you,**  said  the  British  En- 
T0»,  "of  the  steps  that  have  been  taken— or  rather 
which  are  immediately  about  to  be  taken,  in  this 
difGcult  and  peculiar  case.  You  may  rest  assured 
that  the  French  Envoy  and  I  have  given  it  our 
very  best  consideration  ;  and  I  thinlc  you  will  ap. 
prove  of  the  conclusion  to  which  we  have  arrived 
as  the  most  efficient  means  of  bringing  (be  entire 
matter  to  an  issue.  For  let  it  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  main  object,  after  all,  is  to  cirar  jjour 
character,  M.  Marcellin,  from  any  aspersion  which 
Lucrezia  di  Mirano  may  in  her  desperation  or 
malignity  throw  upon  it.  Well  then,  if  we  can 
at  the  very  outset  prove  the  Marchioness  di 
Mirano  to  be  capable  of  on{i  heinous  crime,  we  fur- 
nish a  good  ground  for  the  supposition  that  she 
was  guilty  of  another.  In  plain  terms,  we  mean 
to  accuse  her  at  once  of  the  crime  of  dealing  with 
the  poisoner  La  Do'.fina,  and  attempting  to  ad- 
minister poison  purchased  from  that  woman  ; 
and  we  shall  demand  that  justice  may  promptly 
take  its  course  on  that  charge." 

"  This  is  no  doubt  well  planned,"  said  De  Vere  ; 
"  for  if  once  the  Marchioness  be  arrested  as  a 
poisoner,  it  will  give  weight  to  the  other  accusa. 
tion  which  will  be  made  against  her.  And  who 
indeed  would  believe  her  if,  under  such  circum- 
stances, she  turned  round  and  proclaimed  yOK,  M. 
Marcellin,  to  be  the  assassin  of  the  unfortunate 
page  Giulio  ?" 

"Besides,"  continued  the  British  E«voy,  "in 
having  two  cases  to  deal  with,  we  naturally  select 
the  stronger.  Now  in  one  instance  the  evidence 
is  positive:  in  the  other  it  is  only  circumstantial. 
We  take  the  case  where  the  evidence  is  positive  : 
we  charge  Lucreiia  di  Mirano  with  beiog  a  great 
criminal — we  paralyze  her— we  beat  down  all  her 
strongholds  and  defences — we  render  it  impossible 
for  Eamorino,  if  he  have  any  regard  for  his  o' 
character,  to  continue  bis  protection  in  respect 
eo  vile  a  woman." 

"  Yes,"  said  Marcellin,  "  the  arrangements  are 
well  taken.  And  now,  what  is  the  process  to  be 
adopted  with  regard  to  her  ?" 

"  The  French  Envoy  has  taken  the  matter  in 
hand,"  replied  the  British  Ambassador.  "  Imme- 
diately upon  the  receipt  of  the  document  which 
I  just  now  sent  to  his  Excellency,  he  will  proceed 
to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  to  whom  ho  will 
represent  the  facts.  It  is  not  necessary  in  this 
case  (o  go  to  Ramorino  for  a  warrant.  Besides,  it 
can  be  proved  by  the  letter  which  ycu,  M.  Mar- 
cellin, found  in  Lucreaia  di  Mirano's  writing-desk, 
that  the  Minister  of  Police  would  rather  shield  her 
from  arrest,  or  else  aid  in  her  escape,  than  suffer 
justice  to  take  its  course." 

"  To  be  sure!"  observed  Marcellin;  "and  it  is 
therefore  fortunate  that  the  intervention  of  Ea- 
morino  need  not  be  sought  in  carrying  out  the  pre- 
sent purpose.  And  what  follows  the  application 
to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  f"  inquired  the 
young  Frenchman. 

"Two distinct  warrants  will  be  granted,"  replied 
the  British  Envoy, — "  one  authorizing  the  arrest 
of  Lucrezia  di  Mirano  aa  a  person  accused  of  the 
felony  of  dealing  with  poisons  ;  and  the  other 
emanating  from  the  Treasury,  levying  immediate 
seizure  and  confiscation  upon  all  the  property  of 


the  Marchioness,  to  await  the  issue  of  the  trial 
which  she  must  undergo." 

"  And  these  warrants,"  said  Marcellin—"  vrhen 
will  they  be  issued  ?" 

"Presently,"  rejoined  the  British  Envoy.  "Ah  I 
I  forgot  to  observe  that  the  Marchioness  is  at 
Count  Kamorino'a  private  dwelling.  One  of  the 
spies  of  the  French  Ambassador  tracked  her  thither 
at  about  seven  o'clock." 

"  Will  the  warrant  for  hor  arrest  be  executed 
there  ?"  inquired  Do  Vere. 

"  No,"  responded  the  Envoy.  "  The  Minister 
of  the  Interior  will  of  course  command  that  the 
privacy  of  his  colleague's  abode  shall  be  respected; 
—  the  warrant  will  not  therefore  be  executed  until 
the  Marchioness  returns  to  her  own  house.  In 
respect  to  yourselves,  there  is  little  doubt  that  in 
consequence  of  the  representations  which  the 
French  Ambassador  purposes  to  address  to  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  your  persons  will  be  pro- 
tected against  all  molestation  pending  the  proceed- 
ings that  are  about  to  take  place." 

Everything  that  was  thus  reported  to  the  two 
young  gentlemen  and  Ciprina,  experienced  their 
warmest  approval ;  and  the  British  Envoy  waa 
cordially  thanked  fur  the  trouble  he  was  taking  in 
the  matter. 

It  was  about  a  quarter  to  nine  o'clock  when  the 
Ambassador  was  summoned  from  the  apartment  : 
but  he  almost  immediately  returned,  introducing 
the  French  Envoy. 

"  I  have  succeeded,"  said  this  last-named  func» 
tionary,  "  in  everylhing  that  I  undertook  with  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior.  In  the  first  place,  he 
has  granted  bis  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the  Mar- 
chioness di  Mirano,  and  which  warrant  will  be 
executed  either  to-night  or  to-morrow  morning, 
according  to  circumstances.  In  the  second  place, 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior  has  sent  a  formal  de- 
mand to  the  Treasury,  desiring  his  colleague  the 
Minister  of  Finance  to  issue  a  warrant  of  confisca- 
tion against  the  property  of  Lucrezia  di  Mirano. 
In  the  third  place,  here  is  a  iafeconduct,  or 
special  passport,  for  each  of  you  three, — exempt- 
ing you  from  the  possibility  of  arrest  on  any  ordi- 
nary warrant.  Indeed,  not  even  all  the  power  of 
Count  Kamorino  himself  can  now  intertere  with 
your  freedom!" 

Thus  speaking,  the  French  Envoy  delivered  the 
three  passports,  or  safe.conducts,  to  Ciprina,  Da 
Vere,  and  Marcellin  respectively. 

"  You  will  perceive,  M.  Marcellin,"  said  the 
French  representative,  "  that  the  names  of  Ber- 
nardo and  Antonio  are  included  in  your  safe-con- 
duct; and  thus  they  likewise  are  free  from  the 
danger  of  arrest.  By  the  bye,  I  ought  to  have 
added  that  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  will  be 
careful  to  avoid  the  chance  of  suffering  .his  col- 
league Bamorino  to  know  what  is  transpiring  in 
this  case,  for  fear  lest  the  Minister  of  Police  should 
give  timely  warning  to  his  mistress  Lucreaia,  and 
thus  enable  her  to  escape  from  the  fatal  conse- 
quences of  her  crimes." 

Tbe  thanks  which  had  been  previously  given  to 
the  British  Envoy,  were  now  renewed  towards  the 
French  representative:  and  then  De  Vere  said  tf. 
Marcellin— "Let  us  nuw  go  and  meet  Faoli  at 
Signer  Petroro'e."' 

"  Ah !  if  I  had  thought  of  it,"  exclaimed  the 
French  Ambassador,  "  I  would  have  procured  a 
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safe-conduct  for  Faoli  aleo.  But  no  matter!  I 
dare  eay  that  no  harm  will  occur  to  him  to-night, 
and  it'  it  ehould  be  otherwise,  we  must  make  the 
best  of  it.  Bid  him  be  cautions ;  and  to-morrow 
a  suitable  passport  shall  be  furthcoming  for  his 
protection.** 

The  two  Ambassadors  withdrew;  and  Ciprina 
said  to  the  joung  gentlemen,  "  You  will  escort  me 
as  far  as  my  hotel ;  for  I  can  scarcely  remain  here 
while  you  proceed  to  the  appointment  at  Pctroro's." 

"  We  will  escort  you  to  your  hotel,'*  answered 
Charles  De  Tcre ;  "  and  rest  assured  that  you  shall 
receive  due  iatelligencd  of  whatsoerer  may  pre- 
sently transpire,  if  it  be  of  importance." 

The  two  young  gentlemen  and  Ciprina  now 
went  forth  together  from  tho  mansion  of  the 
British  Ambassador.  Marcellin  and  Ce  Tere  left 
Ciprina  at  her  hotel ;  and  they  began  to  bend  their 
way  towards  the  street  where  Signer  Petroro  dwelt, 
just  as  nine  o'clock  was  being  proclaimed  from  all 
the  church  towers  of  Florence. 

Be  it  borne  in  recollection  that  it  was  precisely 
at  this  same  hour  that  Father  Falconara  issued 
from  the  residetice  of  Count  Bamorino,  after  having 
tied  the  njptial  knot  between  that  functionary  and 
Lucreiia  di  Mirano.  It  happeaed  that  just  as  De 
Vere  and  Marcellin  were  turning  the  corner  of  a 
street,  they  encountered  the  young  priest  exactly 
opposite  a  chemist's  window,  which  poured  forth  a 
glare  of  light  that  rendered  a  recognition  instan- 
taneous betwixt  our  young  hero  and   Father  Fal- 

"  Worthy  and  excellent  friend  !'*  exclaimed  De 
Vere,  seizing  the  priest*s  hand  and  pressing  it  with 
enthusiasm.  "  Oh,  how  rejoiced  I  am  to  have  this  i 
opportunity "  [ 

"  Hush  !  hush  I"  interrupted  Father  Falconara, 
in  a  peremptory  tone  ;  and  it  was  with  a  strange  j 
degree  of  violence  that  he  dragged  our  hero  some  j 
little  way  aside.  "  Is  it  possible  that  you  have 
communicated  to  that  gentleaan  who  is  with  you, 
anything 1  mean Ah!  perhaps  you  com- 
prehend what  I  do  mean  p"  : 

"I  simply  told  him  the  truth,  holy  father,**  re- 
plied De  Vere,  at  once  understanding  the  cause  of  I 
the  young  ecclesiastic's  excitement;  *' I  said  that! 
I  seized  upon  yoa  and  overpowered  you  at  I 
Bagno " 

"  Enough !  enough  !"  interrupted  the  priest. 
"  But  yott,  insensate  that  you  are!  to  be  thus 
abroad  in  the  streets  of  Florence !  Can  you  not 
coLJecture  wherefore  I  am  here  ?  My  object  has 
been  to  report  to  Count  Eamorino,  Minister  of  the 
Tuscan  Police,  your  escape  from  the  fortress  of 
Bigno— and  that  of  the  lady  who  was  taken  thitber 
nilh  yoa.  But  you  are  perhaps  ignorant  that  she 
likewise  has  escaped  ?'* 

"Ifo — I  am  aware  of  it,"  replied  De  Vere. 
"  But  fear  not  on  my  account !  Bamormo  is  power- 

"  Ah !  is  this  so  f*  exclaimed  Falconarj,  with  a 
lock  thai  deirobstrated  all  tha  teal  pleasure  bis 
(generous  bciit  cxpeiiencsd  on  tcc.iving  this 
assurance. 

'•  Yes,  it  is  so,"  repeated  DeVere.  "And  now 
I  bethink  me,  p«-haps  it  might  be  as  well  to  draw 
up  a  stutcment  or  sign  san;e  paper,  in  vioaicaiion 
t.i  Capta.a  Beiiuoo,  in  case  he  may  be  suspected 
ot  either  comflicit-  or  oeolect  with  regard  to  tsy 


"  If  yoa  would  do  this,"  aaid  the  prieat,  "  it 
would  make  sure  doubly  sure!" 

"  I  will  du  it  with  pleasure,"  rejoined  De  Vera. 
"At  this  moment  I  have  important  business  oa 
hand  :  but  if  you  will  come  to  me  presently  at  tha 

British  Embassy let  us  say  at  eleven  o'clock — 

unless  indeed  it  be  too  late  for  you *' 

"  ^'o — it  will  not  be  too  late,**  answered  the 
young  priest.  "  At  eleven  o'clock  I  will  bo  with 
you  at  the  British  Embassy." 

The  ecclesiastic  passed  on  ;  De  Vere  and  Edgar 
MarceKio  pursued  their  way  towards  Fetroro'a 
house.  On  reaching  their  destination,  they  learnt 
from  Petroro  that  Signor  Faoli  had  not  as  yet 
arrived  ;  and  it  struck  them  both  that  tha  man  did 
not  appear  to  be  in  the  best  of  all  posaible 
humours. 

*'  Does  anything  ail  you  ?**  inquired  Marcellio. 

"The  truth  is,  signore,'*  replied  Petroro,  "I  am 
afraid  of  all  these  comings  and  goings;  it  takes  so 
little  to  compromise  a  man  in  the  estimation  of  oiu 
Minister  of  Police " 

"  Best  assured  that  you  will  be  protected,"  in- 
terrupted  DeVere. 

"Protected  indeed!**  ejaculated  Petroro.  "I 
certainlv  do  not  see  how.  Nevertheless,  for  Paoli'i 
sake — '-•• 

"  I  tell  you  how  you  will  be  protected,*'  aaid 
Charles.  "  I  am  an  Englishman — my  compaoioa 
is  a  Frenchman — and  our  Ambassadors  will  sea 
injury  done  to  no  person  on  our  ac.-ount.  Besides, 
we  ourselves  are  protected  by  ycur  own  Govern- 
ment :— the  Minister  of  the  Interior  holds  hia 
shield  over  our  heads ;  and  as  a  proof  of  the  state- 
ment I  am  making  to  you,  behold  the  safe-conduct 
with  which  I  am  provided." 

"  And  here  is  mine,"  added  Marcellin. 

Petroro's  countenance  brightened  up  when  h* 
beheld  these  documents  which  the  two  young  mea 
showed  him  ;  and  he  said,  "  Well,  signers,  I  am 
glad  to  find  that  you  are  thus  powerfully  pro- 
tected. Whosoever  enjoys  the  favour  ot  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  may  defy  the  Minister  of 
Police.  And  now  what  is  your  pleasure?  Will 
you  remain  here  until  Paoli  shall  arrive  ?  or  ia  it 
your  desire  that  I  should  send  a  message  to  inti- 

"  If  you  are  certain  that  he  will  come,"  inter- 
rupted De  Vere,  "  we  had  better  wait :  for  althoagh 
we  have  given  you  certain  positive  assurances  on 
your  own  account,  yet  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  Paoli  is  more  exposed  by  circumstances  to  the 
persecutions  of  the  police,  and  it  were  only  consia- 
tent  with  prudence  on  our  part  to  avoid  attracting 
suspicion  of  any  kind  towards  your  house.'* 

"  Wait,  then,  by  all  means,  signors,"  said  ft- 
troro,  who  was  now  completely  civil :  "  it  is  the 
coming  and  going  backwards  and  forwards  ot 
which  I  am  so  apprehensive." 

De  V«re  and  Marcellin  accordingly  waited  at 
Petroro's  house  :  und  it  was  not  until  past  tea 
o'clock  t  lat  Paoli  made  his  appearance.  Ha  had 
been  detuitiea  en  the  road  by  circumstances  ovar 
which  he  had  no  control,  but  which  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  place  on  record  here.  Marcellin 
presented  De  Vere  to  the  Neapolitan  refugee;  and 
exciting  indeed  was  the  intelligence  which  awaited 
liiiit  uniortunate  lather  of  the  murdered  Giulio. 
Toe  net  which  her  u«a  iniquity  had  woven  wai 
last  duaing  in  aruand  the  Uarc-iionoai  ol  ]^raoa  ■ 
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and  PaoU,  on  bearing  that  the  warrant  was  actually 
issued  for  her  arrest,  chfped  his  bonds  fervidlj, 
exclaimiDcr^  "  My  piior  boy  will  yet  be  avenged  !" 
JIarceliin  and  De  Vere  acquainted  Paoli  with  all 
that  thoy  themseWes,  ns  well  as  Ciprina,  bad 
respectively  undergone  at  the  inRtigation  of  the 
Marchioness;  and  tboNeapulitin  listened  with  the 
deepest  interest  to  these  narratives.  He  poured 
forth  bis  gratitude  to  both  the  young  men  for  the 
interest  they  bad  displayed  on  behalf  of  the  I  si; 
cause  wherein  be  himself  was  so  greatly  in-  j  It 
terested  ;  and  he  begged   them  to  convey 


now  ;  but  be  shall   not  repeat  it  on  the  present 


While   the 
hero  and  Mi 

cooducls  ;  and  they  held  them  up  in  the  light  o( 
the  l.imp  over  the  gate  of  the  British  Embassy. 

"Halt,  my  men  !"  exclaimed  the  olBcer,  as  the 

sbiri'i    were  about  to  precipitate  themselves  once 

more  upon  Charles  and  Edgar.     "If  this  is  so,  the 

ature  of    bis  Eicelleney  the   Minister  of  the 

nor  must  be  respected." 

Behold  that  signature !"  said  De  Vere.     "  But 


Eurance  of  a  similar  sentiment  to  Ciprina.  beware  bow  you  make  any  attempt  to  snatch  the 

The   narratives,   explanations,    and    discussions    paper   from   my    hand :  for,  by    heaven  !    if   you 

occupied  a  long  time  ;  and  nearly  two  hours  passed  '  do " 

away  in  this  manner,  Charles  De  Vere  totally  for-  {      "  Do  you  think,  signor,"  demanded   the  oi&cer 
getting  the  appointment   which  he  had  made  with  ;  indignantly,  "  that  I   am  capable  of  such  a  base 


rFalc 


a.   At  length,  when  it  only  wanted  j  dish 


a  few  minutes  of  midnight,  he  suddenly 
it ;  and  he  rose  to  take  bis  departu 
was  in  readiness  to  accompany  him  : 
leave  of  Paoli,  they  enjoined  him   I 

fectly  quiet  at  Petroro's  house,  assuring  him  that  I  fortune  to  encounter  ! 
he  should  be  made  acquainted  with  everything  of  It  was  almost  a  hot 
ortance  that  might  occur  in  the  course  of  the    the  lips  of  the  oflici 


I' 
■ecoUected  "  In  good  sooth,"  answered  De  Vere,  "  I 
Marcellin  you  are  capable  of  anything  :  for  a  more  u 
3re  taking  gated  set  of  eut-tbroat  scoundrels  than  you] 
nain  per-  !  police-officers,  I  never  in  all  my  life  had  tbt 


think 


proceedings  wherein  they   were  all  so    much 
terested. 

On  leaving  Petroro's  bouse,  the  two  young 
gentlemen  walked  together  in  the  direction  of 
the  British  Embassy,  that  being  Marcellin's  route, 
as  well  as  De  Vere's,  for  a  certain  distance.  On 
reaching  the  gate  of  the  Embassy,  just  as  the 
clocks  of  Florence  were  proclaiming  the  hour  of 
midnight,  they  were  shaking  bands  in  order  to  bid 
each  other  farewell  until  the  morrow,  when  all  in 
a  moment  they  were  surrounded  by  a  posse  of 
ehirri  who  seemed  suddenly  to  concentrate  them- 
selves there  from  different  directions. 

"  Separate  them  !  gag  them  !"  ejaculated  tb© 
officer  in  command  of  the  party,  and  whom  Charles  I  " 
De  Vere  at  once  recognised  to  be  the  same  who  I  wen 
bad  superintended  the  expedition  when  he  and  this 
Ciprina  were  hurried  away  from  Florence  to  '  own 
Bagno.  j      The  officer  epcki 

"  Stop!"    exclaimed  Marcellin:  "at  your  peril    slowly  from  the  gro 
do  this !"  .  kerchief;  while  his 

"  We  are  under  the  protection,"  cried  De  Vere,  j  retreated  a  pace  or 


Government ! 

ejaculated  the  officer 


ejaculations  denoted  the  fury  of  his  adherents. 
But  they  dared  not  proceed  to  farther  violence : 
there  was  a  talismanic  influence  in  the  signature 
of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

"  Well,"  growled  the  officer,  "  you  are  quit, 
young  men,  on  the  present  occasion  :  but  1  dare 
siiy  it  will  not  be  long  before    I    shall    catch  both 

But  here  the  follow's  insolence  was  suddenly  cut 
short  ;  fur  Da  Vere  dealt  him  a  blow  which 
knocked  him  down  as  if  he  bad  been  stricken  by 
a  flash  of  lightning.  The  blood  gushed  from  bis 
mouth,  for  half-a-do2en  of  his  teeth  had  been 
dashed  out. 

"  Kuffian !"  said  our  young  hero ;  "  if  ever  a  man 

were  rightly  served,  it  is  you!     You  have  brought 

upon  yourself  entirely  by  your 


not  another  word.  Ho  rose 
nd,  wiping  hia  mouth  with  his 
aen,  armed  though  they  were, 
evidently  afraid  lest  the 


same  species  of  chastisement  should  overtake  them- 
selves.    They  departed  with  their  discomfited  olU- 
manding  tone.  j  cer  at  their  bead;  and  when  they  were  beyond  the 

"Then   let  us  act  in  self-defence!"    cried    De  j  view  of  the  young  gentlemen,  these  two  took  leave 
Vere  :   and  with  one  desperate   eflbrt  be  cleared  :  of  each  other. 

himself  from  the  grasp  which  two  of  the  sbirH  '      On  entering   the  mansion  of  the  British  Em. 
had  fixed  upon  him.  j  bassy,  Charles  was  informed  that  a  priest  hod  been 

They  were  burled  to  the  ground  :  a  similar  ex-  ]  waiting  for   upwards  of  an  hour,  to  see   him  ;  he 
ploit  was  at  the  same  moment  performed  by  Mar-  |  was  accordingly  hastening  in   the  direction  of  hia 
fellin;    and    then  De  Vere  exclaimed,    "We    are  I  own  apartment,  when  he  met  one  of  the  o«acA^», 
provided  with  safe-conducts  from  the  Minister  of  1  who  said  to  him,  "Haraorino  has  been  hero!" 
the  Interior !"  "Indeed!"    ejaculated   Charles.       "And    what 

The  officer  of  the  sbirri,  v»bo  was  furious  at  be-    said  he  ?" 
holding  his  men  so  rudely  treated,   had   drawn  his  |      "  Oh  !  I  received  him  on  behalf  of  his  Excel, 
sword   and  was   rushing  on   with  the  rest   of  his  '  lency,"  replied  the  a/tocA^,  thus  alluding  to  the  Am- 
party  to  recapture  the  two  young  gentlemen,  when  i  bassudor;  "  and  I  mystified  him  completely.     You 
the  term  safe-conduct  seemed  to  paralyze  him.    He  1  may  think  it  a  difficult  thing  to  mystify  a  Minister 


stopped  ebi 
cellin  said,  "  Deps 
for  you  !" 

"It  is  a  trick!  a  stratagem!"  exclaimed  the 
officer.  "The  Englishman  there" — and  he  pointed 
to  De  Vere—"  played  me  a  double  game   before 


of  some  kind 


of  P 'lice;  and  yet  let  me  assure  you  that  I  ( 
He  evidently  suspects   that  i 


manner,  despite  all  bis  etforts  to  conceal  i 
be  went  away  without  obtaining  the  sligbti 
telligence  from  mc." 
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"  I  have  to  offer  a  thousand  apologies,"  eiclaimed 
our  hero,  *'  for  being  thus  upwards  of  an  hour  be- 
hind the  appointment  which  I  myself  made  with 
^ou:   but  business  detained  me  elsewhere " 

"  No  excuse  is  necessary,"  interrupted  the 
ecclesiastic.  "I  know  that  you  would  have  come 
eooner  if  you  had  been  able." 

"There  is  nothing  I  would  not  do,"  cried  De 
Vere  enthusiastically,  *'  to  demonstrate  my  friend- 
ship and  gratitude  towards  you;  for  never,  never 
shall  I  forget  the  generous  service  you  rendered 
me  !" 

"  I  rendered  you  a  service,  Signor  De  Vere  f" 
said  Father  Falconara,  with  a  severe  tone  and  look, 
"  Ought  I  not  to  complain  of  the  treatment  I  have 
received  at  your  hands  P" 

"  Ah !  to  be  sure  !"  cried  Charles,  laughing. 
"  Well,  we  will  not  touch  any  more  upon  the  sub 
ject.  But  at  all  events  we  are  not  now  within  the 
walls  of  the  fortress  of  Bagno— you  are  not  speak- 
ing to  Number  Twenty-nine,  but  to  an  individual 
possessed  of  a  name.  Let  us  converse  freely.  You 
may  now  be  permitted  to  listen  while  I  tell  you 
that  I  was  carried  off  from  Florence  by  a  mistake 
— I  was  taken  for  another — that  very  gentleman 
with  whom  you  ere  cow  saw  me.  It  was  at  the  in- 
stigation of  a  lady  of  high  rank,  but  who  is  steeped 
to  the  very  lips  in  crime " 

"Ah!"  ejaculated  Falconara:  "can  it  be  the 
lady  «hom  1  saw  just  now  ?" 

'  There  is  no  secret  in  the  matter,"  resumed  De 
Vere;  "  for  all  Florence  will  to-morrow  ring  with 
the  name  of  that  lady  !" 

"Ah!"  again  ejaculated  the  priest:  "is  such  a 
storm  as  this  indeed  brewing?" 

"  It  is  as  I  tell  your  reverence,"  rejoined  De 
Vere. 

"And  you  allude,"  said  Father  Falconara,  "to— 

to "  and    he   still  hesitated  to  pronounce    the 

name  for  fear  lest  after  all  there  should  be  some 
mistake  in  the  matter. 

"  The  Marchioness  of  Mirano,"  exclaimed 
Charles. 

"  Then  it  is  so !"— and  the  priest  looked  con- 
founded. 

"  What  !  do  i/ou  likewise  know  something  rela- 
tive to  this  vile  woman  ?"  eiclaimed  our  hero. 
"  But,  Ah  !  doubtless  you  met  her  at  the  Count  of 
Eamorino's  ?— for  I    think  you   told   me  ere  now 


that 


you  1 


to  make  a  certain  report- 


les— It  was  there  th 
the  priest.  "  But  tell  me,  of  what  is  she  accused  ? 
why  will  all  Florence  ring  with  her  name  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours?  Surely  there  must  be 
some  mistake  ?  The  Minister  of  Police  him- 
self  " 

"  He  is  a  villain,  and  he  protects  her !"  cried 
Charles.     "  Ho  is  her  paramour." 

"Not  now,"  answered  the  young  ecclesiastic; 
and  then  he  added  solemnly,  "  Count  Eamorino  is 
her  husband." 

Charles  De  Vere  was  stricken  with  amazement 
— as  well  he  might  be  — at  this  intelligence:  but  it 
was  now  his  turn  to  fancy  there  was  some  mis- 
lake— and  he  said,  "  Are  you  sure  of  what  you 
uU  me?     This  lady  to  whom  I  allude " 

-  Is  young  and  beautilul,"  interjected  Father 


Falconara.  "  Ah  !  I  recollect  !  she  was  mucn  ex- 
cited when  I  spoke  of  the  escape  of  the  young 
lady.  But  that  Lucrezia  di  Mirano  is  now  the 
wife  of  the  Count  di  Kamorino  you  may  rest  as- 
sured: for  only  three  hours  have  elapsed  since  my 
lips  pronounced  the  nuptial  blessing." 

"  Good  heavens!"  ejaculated  Charles,  "  what  a 
bride  has  the  Count  of  Eamorino  taken  unto  him-, 
self !  Can  it  be  possible  that  he  is  acquainted 
with  her  iniquities?" 

"And  those  iniquities?"  said  the  priest  in* 
quiringly. 

"  She  is  a  murderess !"  answered  Charles. 

Father  Falconara  staggered  as  if  the  astonish- 
ment which  smote  him  was  a  veritable  blow  physi. 
cally  dealt  ;  and  clasping  bis  hands  together,  be 
murmured,  "  Good  heavens  !  that  I  should  have 
pronounced  a  blessing  on  the  head  of  such  a 
sinner  I" 

At  this  moment  the  door  burst  open,  and  Edgar 
Marcellin  rushed  into  the  room.  , 


CHAPTER    XXVI. 

BAMOBI-fo'S  BBIDB. 

The  instant  the  young  Frenchman  made  bis  ap- 
pearance, it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  he  was  in  a 
very  excited  state  ;  and  Charles  De  Vere  sprang 
forward  to  ask  what  was  the  matter— for  he 
dreaded  lest  some  new  misfortune  should  have 
occurred. 

"  I  will  not  endure  this  another  minute  !"  ex- 
claimed Edgar.  "  No !  I  will  not  lay  my  head  upon 
my  pillow  this  night  until  some  step  be  taken  to 
vindicate  mysell !  What  to  me  are  all  the  safe- 
conducts  in  the  world  if  I  am  thus  to  be  accused 
of  the  most  atrocious  crime  ?" 

"  Tranquillise  yourself,  my  dear  friend,"  said 
Charles.  "  You  need  not  leave  the  room,  holy 
father,"  be  added,  turning  towards  the  young 
priest.  "  Y"ou  already  know  that  Lucrezia  di 
Mirano  is  a  murderess " 

"  But  you  have  yet  to  hear,"  exclaimed  Mar- 
cellin, vehemently,  "  that  the  vile  woman  dares 
attempt  to  cast  the  blood-red  shadow  of  her  crime 
upon  me  !" 

"  Explain  what  has  happened !"  cried  Charles 
De  Vere. 

"On  reaching  the  mansion  of  the  French  Em- 
bassy," said  Marcellin,  "  a  scene  occurred  of  • 
nature  similar  to  that  which  greeted  us  just  now 
at  the  gate  of  this  Embassy.  I  was  suddenly 
seized  upon  by  a  posse  of  sbirri,  and  the  officer  in 
command  said  that  he  arrested  me  on  the  charge 
of  murdering  Giulio  Paoli.  You  may  be  well 
assured  that  I  indignantly  repelled  the  atrocioua 
accusation  ;  and  I  demanded  who  was  my  accuser. 
To  this  no  reply  was  given  ;  and  in  my  rage  and 
anger  I  exclaimed,  "  I  know  that  it  is  Lucrezia  di 
Mirano  who  charges  me  with  this  crime;  but  she 
herself  committed  it!'— The  officer  counselled  me 
to  hold  my  peace  and  accompany  him  quietly.  I 
produced  my  safe-conduct  ;  he  seemed  uncertain 
how  to  act  ;  but  this  indecision  on  his  part  quickly 
vanished,  and  he  said  that  under  existing  circum- 
stances be  must  execute  the  warrant  which  he  held 
in  his  band.     At  that  very  instant  whoso 
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should  pass  along  the  street  but  that  of  the  Mi- 
nister of  the  Interior  ?  The  Minister  himself  was 
seated  therein ;  and  I  insisted  on  having  the 
matter  referred  to  his  Excellency.  The  sbirri 
were  for  dragging  me  away;  but  I  resisted  them 
— the  carriage  stopped — the  Minister  of  the  Into  ■ 
rior  inquired  into  the  nature  of  the  disturbance — 
and  he  ordered  the  sbirri  to  leave  me  at  liberty, 
declaring  that  he  himself  would  be  answerable  that 
I  should  be  forthcoming  at  any  time  when  my 
appearance  might  be  required.  Thus  the  matter 
was  so  far  settled,"  added  MarceUin:  "but  the  ac- 
cusation of  murder  has  been  openly  made  against 
me,  and  I  cannot  endure  it !" 

"  You  need  not  excite  yourself  to  such  a  de- 
gree," said  De  Vere ;  "for  j-ou  see  plainly  enough 
tnat  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  does  not  believe 
in  the  tale." 

"Nevertheless  that  vile  wicked  woman  shall  be 
forced  to  withdraw  the  accusation  at  once  !"  ex- 
No.  72. — AoNEs. 


claimed  MarceUin.  "1  will  not  sleep,  I  tell  yon, 
De  Vere,  until  this  point  be  gained.  There  can 
now  be  no  delay  I" 

"  One  word,"  interposed  Father  Falconara. 
"  That  woman  on  whose  head  my  lips  just  now 
pronounced  a  blessing " 

"  What  does  this  mean  ?"  asked  the  young 
Frenchman,  appealing  with  a  bewildered  air  to 
Charles  De  Vere. 

"  It  means,"  was  our  hero's  response,  "  that 
Lucrezia  de  Mirano  has  become  the  wife  of  the 
Count  of  Ramorino." 

"  Oh !  then  I  wish  him  joy  of  his  bride !"  ex- 
claimed MarceUin,  with  mingled  bitterness  and 
fierceness.     "  But  this  shall  not  prevent  me " 

"  One  moment!"  again  interjected  Father  Fal- 
conara. "  I  was  about  to  observe  that  inasmuch 
as  my  lips  ere  now  pronounced  a  blessing  on  the 
head  of  that  woman,  it  is  for  me  to  return  into 
her  presence  and  to  use  whatsoever  influence  my 
Vou  II. 
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eacred  rbaracter  gives  me  to  induce  ber  to  confess 
her  iDiquitioa." 

"  Go  then,  if  you  think  that  you  will  succeed," 
eiclaioied  Moroeilin.  "  Go  !  But  I  fear  that  the 
errand  will  bu  a  vain  one." 

"  Stop!"  said  Charles  :  "may  not  this  be  giving 
&  warning  to  Lacrezia,  showing  her  that  the  storm- 
cloud  is  about  to  burst?" 

"  By  this  time,"  interrupted  Marcellin,  "  Eimo- 
rino  must  kuow  that  we  have  aafeconducts  in  our 
possession,  and  that  his  emissaries  have  therefore 
failed  to  arrest  us.  Wiiatsot'ver  is  to  be  suspected, 
he  now  suspects.  Father  Falconara  capnot  pos- 
sibly do  any  harm  by  seeing  Lucrezia  di  Alirano  ; 
and  if  by  any  accident  he  should  succeed  in  obtain- 
ing from  her  the  acknowledgment  that  she  is  foully 
perjured,  my  mind  will  be  so  far  sot  at  rest.  We 
all  know,"  added  the  young  Frenchman  aside  to 
De  Vere,  "  that  the  priests  pusaesa  an  immense  in- 
fluence in  this  country — particularly  over  women  ; 
and  who  can  tell  but  that  the  wretched  Lucrtzia 
may  confess  everything  in  the  hopo  of  being  leni- 
ently dealt  with?" 

"  But  what  if,  on  the  other  hanj,  she  were  to 
take  alarm  and  escape  ?"  inquired  jt>e  Vere. 

"  Let  us  adopt  measures  to  prevent  such  an 
occurrence,"  rejoined  Marcellin.  "  I  will  tell  you 
how.  While  Father  Falconara  proceeds  to  execute 
bis  own  proposal,  we  will  hasten  to  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior— wo  will  convey  the  intelligence  that 
Lucrezia  is  married  to  Kamorino — and  it  will  fol- 
low that  the  warrant  for  her  arrest  may  be  at  once 
executed,  as  there  can  be  no  possible  need  for  the 
observance   of   any    further  delicacy   towards  the 

Minister  of  Police 1  mean  on  the  part  of  his 

colleague  the  Minister  of  the  Interior." 

"  Be  it  as  you  propose,"  said  Dd  Vere  ;  "  and 
under  all  circumstances  1  myself  now  incline  to 
the  opinion  that  the  aooner  the  blow  is  struck  the 
better." 

Father  Falconara  and  the  two  young  men  issued 
forth  from  the  British  Embassy  together  ;  but  the 
priest  soon  separated  from  Charles  aud  Edgar,  and 
bent  his  way  towards  the  private  residence  of  the 
Count  of  Kamorino. 

To  this  functionary  we  must  now  return.  We 
said  at  the  close  of  the  previous  chapter  that  the 
clocks  of  Florence  wero  proclaiming  the  hour  of 
midnight  as  the  Count  of  Eamorino  turned  his 
steps  homeward.  He  found  Lucrezia  in  a  state  of 
the  utmost  anxiety  and  suspense  ;  but  it  was  no- 
thing calculated  to  reassure  her  that  Eamorino  had 
to  impart.  On  the  contrary,  fresh  blows  wero  now 
to  strike  the  miserable  woman. 

"  What  have  you  done  ?"  she  asked,  flying  to- 
wards her  husband  the  moment  he  entered  the 
room  where  she  had  been  so  anxiously  awaiting 
him.     "Oh!  how  sombre  are  your  looks!" 

"  Sombre  ?"  echoed  the  Minister  fiercely.  "  Is 
it  not  enough  to  make  my  looks  sombre — nay, 
more,  to  madden  me— to  drive  me  wild  with 
rage " 

"  Eago  !"  cried  Lucrezia.  "For  what?"  she 
demanded  in  affright. 

"  Eage  !"  thundered  forth  Eamorino, — "  rage 
at    m;    own   accursed    folly    for   having    married 

"  Oh !  are  you  about  to  reproach  me  ?"  exclaimed 
Lucrezia,  in  a  voice  of  rending  nppeal.  "It  was 
tiot  I  who  lorced  myself  upou  you!" 


"  Never  mind  how  it  happened  !"  cried  the 
Minister:  "  it  is  all  the  same!  You  are  linked 
to  me — you,  the  murderess  !" 

A  slirick  pealed  from  Lucrezia's  lips. 

"  Tou,  the  dabbler  in  poisons!"  vociferated 
Eamorino. 

Another  and  louder  scream  rent  the  very  walls 
of  the  apartment. 

"Hush!— or  by  heaven,  I  will  do  you  a  mis- 
chief!" exclaimed  her  husband.  "Would  you 
alarm  the  household?  And  yet,  God  knows  you 
have  enough  to  scream,  and  shriek,  and  weep 
for,  wretched  woman  ! — for  you  are  beggared  !" 

"  Beggiired  i"  echoed  Lucrezia.  "  What  can 
you  mean?" 

"  I  mean  that  you  are  beggared !"  responded 
her  husband,  as  if  with  all  the  fierceness  of  a  retort. 
"Your  property  is  confiscated  !  And  what  is 
more,  Lucrezia!  what  is  more— there  is  a  warrant 
issued  for  your  apprehension  on  account  of  your 
dealings  with  La  Dolfina!" 

"Save  me!  save  me!"  cried  the  wretched 
woman,  falling  upou  her  knees  in  the  presence  of 
her  husband.    "ButOGjd!  is  this  indeed  true?" 

"  It  is  true  that  a  warr:int  of  confiscation  has 
been  issued,"  answered  Eamorino;  "and  as  a 
matter  of  course  a  warrant  for  your  arrest  must 
have  been  signed  at  the  same  moment.  Else, 
rise!— tears  are  useless!  Useless  also  is  it  to 
appeal  to  me!  I  am  a  ruined  man! — to-morrow 
all  my  honours  iind  dignities  will  be  taken  from 
me!  We  shall  both  be  plunged  down  into  the 
very  vortex  of  destruction unless  in  iced " 

'•Unless  what?"  demanded  Lucrezii,  with  ner- 
vous quickness  as  she  sprang  up  to  ber  leet,  "  Is 
there  a  hope  ?  What  wero  you  going  to  say  I 
We  shall  be  destroied,  unless " 

"Unless  a  miracle  be  wrought  by  heaven  in  our 
favour,"  repli'd  the  Minister  uf  Police ;  "and  that 
will  not  be  done  t" 

Lucrejia  sank  down  upon  a  chair,  weeping  and 
sobbing  bitterly. 

"  Ob  !  I  must  fly  !  I  must  fly !"  ahe  suddenly 
ejaculated,  as  she  started  up  to  her  feet.  "  I  must 
depart!" 

"  Hush !  6oma  one  comes !"  interrupted  the 
Count. 

Lucrezia  ceased  from  her  passionate  ejacula- 
tions; and  she  turned  aside  to  conceal  her  emo- 
tions as  a  domestic  entered  the  apartment. 

"  My  lord,"  said  the  lacquey,  "  an  officer  of 
ibirri,  to  whom  you  entrusted  some  special  busi- 

"  I  will  come  to  him,"  interrupted  Eamorino : 
and  he  accordingly  issued  from  the  apartment. 

Proceeding  to  a  waiting-room,  to  i  which  the 
officer  had  been  shown,  Eamorino  at  once  anxiously 
inquired,  "  What  tidings  do  you  bring  f" 

"  The  arrests  could  not  be  eflected,  mj  lord," 
answered  the  functionary. 

"  Not  effected  ?  To  whom  do  you  allude  t"  de- 
manded the  Count. 

"To  Da  Tero  and  Marcellin,"  was  the  re- 
sponse. 

"  Why  !  what  has  happened  f"  ejaculated  the 
Minister.  "  Your  face  is  stained  with  blood— you 
spedk  strangely " 

"  1  have  been  cruelly  mallfeated,  my  lord," 
answered    the    $bim>,     "by     thoM    two    jouBg 
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"And  they  have  doubtless  escnped  I"  said  the 
Mioister.  "Well— as  inatters  now  stanti,  it  is 
of  DO  conspquence — I  care  nothing  at  present  for 

)heir  arrest " 

"They  possess  eafe-cnnrlucls,  my  lord." 
"Ah!  is  this  80?"  cried  the  Count. 
"Yes,    roy   lord,"  rejnined  the  tiirrOi — "flafe- 
conducts  signed  by  the  Minister  of  the  Interior." 

Tiio  official  then  proceeded  to  describe  the  scene 
"Which  took  place  at  the  goto  of  the  British  Em- 
bassy: and  scarcely  had  he  finished  his  narrative, 
when  the  ofEcer  to  whom  Eamorino  had  entrusted 
the  warrant  for  MarCL'llin's  apprehension  on  the 
charne  of  murder,  made  his  appearance  in  the 
wailinjroom.  What  ho  had  to  tell  was  quickly 
said  :  another  failure  had  been  experienced— and 
Edpar  Marcellin  was  evidently  under  the  special 
protfCtioD  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior! 

"  No  human  beiof;  can  now  avert  the  storm  from 
burstincj  over  Lucrezia's  head  !"  said  Kamorino  to 
himself,  when  having  dismissed  the  two  police- 
officials,  he  began  to  retrace  his  way  back  to  the 
apartment  where  he  had  left  her.  "And  let  it 
burst!  What  matters  it  now  to  me?  Am  I  not 
ruined?  is  not  my  own  destruction  inevitable? 
have  I  not  plunged  myself  into  a  vortex  whence 
there  is  no  possible  redemption  ?  But  Ah  !  there 
is  a  ring  at  the  gate  !  Perhaps  it  is  some  fresh  in- 
telligence of  evil?  It  were  madness  on  my  part 
to  suppose  that  any  tidings  of  a  pleasant  or  hope- 
fol  nature  could  now  reach  »»«.'"  1 

The  Minister  of  Police  lingered  in  the  entrance-  j 
hall  while  a  domestic  went  to  answer  the  sum-  I 
mons  at  the  gate;  and  a  voice  wliich  was  easily 
recognised,  inquired  in  a  low  diffident  lone,  "  Is  it 
poEsible  to  see  his  Eicellency  at  sushan  hour?"  I 
"Ah,  Furlo!"  ejaculated  the  Count.  "What 
can  he  want?  Has  he  thought  better  of  it?  does  | 
he  yet  purposo  to  lend  me  the  money  ?  If  eo,  1 
may  still  be  savt-J  •" 

It  was  inden-)  Furlo,  the  old  miser,  who  come  to 
seek  an  interview  with  the  Count;  of  Ramoriao;  I 
and  the  two  were  quickly  closeted  together  in  the  i 
apartment  where  the  Minister  bad  just  before  re-  ' 
ceived  the  police-officials 

"  Now,  keep  mo  not  a  moment  in  suspense, 
Signor  Furlo  !"  said  the  Count:  "but  tell  mo—  j 
is  it  poGsible  that  1  can  have  the  money  which  i  | 
require  ?"  I 

"  I  thint,  my  lord,"  responded  the  cautious  old 
man,  "  that  it  is  quite  possible." 

"All!"  —  and  the  Minister  instantiineously 
breathed  more  freely.  "  But  I  pr"Euroe  that  there 
is  some  security  ^ou  require  and  which  you  may 
have  perhaps  thought  of  ? — some  guarantee  that  I 
may  give?" 

"Yes,  my  lord  — it  is  bo,"  rejoined  the  old  man  ; 
"  that  is  to  eay,  if  the  seiiure  and  levy  have  not 
as  yet  been  made  upon  the  mansion  of  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Mirano." 

"No — the  seizure  has  rot  yet  been  made  I" 
cried  the  Count,  who  was  liiorally  palpitating  from 
bead  to  loot  with  the  excitement  of  hope  and 
Euspecse.  "What  are  you  tbinkinj  of,  Furlo? 
Speak  quickly  !  time  is  precious !" 

"I  will  explain  myself  in  a  very  few  instants," 
said  the  miser.  "  It  is  true  that  I  require  some 
little  guarantee;  and  this  guarantee  I  think  your 
Eicellency  will  not  find  it  difficult  to  give.  It  is 
a  larg4  sum  whicb  your  lordship  requires;  but  it 


can   be  immertinlely  forthcoming yee,  even  at 

this  hour  of  the  nigiit." 

"And  tho  guarantee?"  ejaculated  Ramorino  im- 
patiently. 

"The  Marchioness  di  Mirano  possesses  several 
mflgni6cent  pictures,"  said  Furlo.  "  I  am  a  judge 
of  those  works  of  art— I  have  seen  her  ladyship's 
pictures  on  one  of  those  days  when  she  waj  good 
enough  to  throw  open  her  gallery  to  the  pub- 
lic  " 

"  I  understand  you,  Furlo !"  ioterrupted  lbs 
Count:  "you  require  eomo  of  those  pictures  as  a 
guarantee  for  tho  loan  ?" 

"  Exactly  so,"  rejoined  the  money-lender.  "  I 
carry  in  my  recollection  some  half-dozen  of  the 
pictures  which  I  should  be  disposed  to  look  upon 
as  a  sufficient  security." 

"  And  you  shall  have  them,"  cried  the  Minister 
of  Police:  then  rushing  towards  the  bell  pull,  ho 
added,  "  One  of  my  domestics  shall  go  with  you." 

"liTot  so,  my  lord  I"  interjected  Furlo.  "There 
will  he  levy  and  seizure  on  tho  entire  property;  and 
if  any  articles  bo  now  removed  from  within  the 
walls  of  the  Mirano  mansion,  it  mii;ht  be  deemed 
a  surreptitious  removal  — and  the  goods,  if  traced 
to  my  habitation,  might  be  taken  from  me— ^ — yes, 
and  what  is  more,  I  myself  might  get  intu 
trouble." 

"  Then  what  in  the  name  of  heaven  do  yon 
mean?"  demanded  EHmorinii.  "There  is  evidently 
something  in  your  mind.  Tell  me  what  it  is  I  You 
would  not  be  here  now  unless  you  saw  tho  possible 
means  of  driving  a  bargain  I" 

"  To  speak,  my  lord,  in  a  business-like  manner," 
replied  Furlo,  "it  is  only  necessary  for  me  to  ob- 
serve that  if  your  Excellency  were  to  send  to  me 
—let  us  suppose  in  halfan-hour  or  an  hour— end  if 
your  Excellency  were  to  take  me  into  som?  room 
within  the  walls  of  your  mansion,  and  were  to  sav 
to  me,  '  Hero  are  some  pictures  on  which  I  desire 
to  raise  a  loan  of  so  much  money,'— and  if  I 
happen  to  have  that  sum  of  money  about  my  per- 

"EoougU!  enough!  I  understand  you,  Furlc!" 
ejaculated  the  Minister  of  Police.  "  Which  are 
tho  pictures  you  desire  to  hold  as  a  security  ?" 

The  miser  drew  forth  a  pencil  and  a  pieco  of 
paper;  and  after  writing  a  few  lines  thereon,  be 
presented  the  fragment  to  the  Minister,  saying, 
"It  your  Excellency  ask  me  which  I  think  the 
fcalf-dosen  best  pictures  in  the  Mirano  mansion,  I 
should  any  that  they  are  thoso  which  I  havo  here 
specified." 

"  Good  !"  said  Eamorino.  "  Will  you  have  tho 
kindness    to  call    upon  me   in   the  course   of  an 

'■ 'Xis  very  late,  ray  lord  — past  twelve  o'clock," 
answered  Furlo  :  '■  but  nevertheless,  as  a  matter  of 
business  I  will  obey  your  Eicellenoy's  summons." 

The  miser  quitted  the  house;  aim  tho  very  mo- 
ment that  the  front  gate  closed  behind  him,  Bamo- 
rino  summoned  a  confidential  domestic,  to  ?hom 
bo  spoke  in  the  following  i3annor;  — 

"Take  some  conveoient  vehicle,  and  proceed  Co 
the  Mireno  mansion.  Ask  for  the  si.eivard-and 
tell  him  that  his  mistress  has  sent  for  the  sii  pic- 
tures specified  in  this  list.  The  steward  will  act 
hesitate  to  give  you  the  pictures  at  once,  ai  he 
knows  you  belong  to  my  household.  Bring  th» 
pictures  hither " 
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"  Where  shall  I  put  them,  my  lord  ?" 
the  domestic. 

BamoriDO  hastily  reflected  that  there  was  a  spy 
belonging  to  the  French  Embassy  watching  in  the 
street;  and  for  anything  he  knew  to  the  contrary, 
there  might  also  be  spies  posted  by  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior  in  the  neighbourhood,  so  that  the 
movements  of  Lucrezia  should  be  effectually 
watched.  Now,  for  obvious  reasons,  it  by  no 
means  suited  Hamorioo  that  it  should  become 
known  that  he  was  receiving  or  making  away  with 
any  of  the  goods  contained  in  the  Hirano  man- 

"  You  will  not  bring  those  pictures  to  the  front 
gate  at  all,"  he  said  to  his  confidential  domestic  j 
"but  you  will  take  them  round  to  the  back  en. 
trance  —  you  will  convey  them  up  the  private 
staircase — and  you  will  place  them  in  the  room 
which  is  most  convenient  for  their  reception." 

"  It  shall  be  done,  my  lord  !"  and  the  domestic 
went  forth  from  the  Count's  presence. 

"  Now,"  thought  Ramorino  to  himself,  with 
exultation  in  his  heart,  "  there  may  yet  be  safety 
for  me  !  Yes— the  storm  will  be  averted  from  my- 
self! Would  that  I  could  save  Lucrezia  also,  to 
ward  off  the  shame  chat  must  more  or  less  redound 

upon   mo But    no!    no!"    ho    thus    suddenly 

interrupted  himself  in  the  current  of  his  thoughts  : 
"no  shame  need  redound  upon  myself!  May  I 
not  boldly  proclaim  that  when  I  espoused  Lucreiia 
di  Mirano  it  was  in  ignorance  that  she  was  stained 
with  crime?— yes,  in  ignorance  that  she  was  even 
suspected  of  it  ?  Ah  !  there  are  yet  many,  many 
means  by  which  my  own  position  may  possibly  be 
rendered  safe !" 

Just  at  the  moment  when  the  Minister  otPolice 
arrived  at  this  reassuring  climax  in  his  thoughts, 
there  was  another  ring  at  the  gate  of  his  mansion ; 
again  he  lingered  to  learn  who  might  be  calling  at 
that  late  hour  ;  and  again  he  recognised  the  voice 
which  was  inquiring  for  him — for  it  was  now  the 
young  priest  Father  Falconara, 

"  What  can  he  require  ?"  mentally  ejaculated 
I  Hamorino.  "But  I  will  see  him." 
'  Stepping  forward  accordingly,  the  Minister  of 
Police  invited  Falconara  to  walk  into  the  waiting- 
room  ;  and  when  they  were  there  together,  he  in- 
quired, "  What  has  brought  your  reverence  hither 
again  this  night  ?" 

"  My  lord,"  replied  Falconara,  "  I  would  fain 
speak  to  the  lady  that  has  become  your  wife." 

"  Speak  to  Lucrezia  ?"  ejaculated  Eamorino, 
surprised  at  the  demand. 

"  y^es,  my  lord,"  answered  Falconara  solemnly  ; 
"  an  ecclesiastic  may  proffer  such  a  request." 

Bamorino  hesitated  for  a  few  moments;  and 
then  suddenly  making  up  his  mind,  he  said,  "  Yes 
—your  reverence  has  that  claim  which  every  priest 
under  certain  circumstances  may  assert.  You  shall 
see  her  ladyship  ;  follow  me." 

The  Minister  of  Police  accordingly  led  the  way 
upstairs  to  the  apartment  where  he  bad  left  bis 
bride;  and  opening  the  door,  he  said,  "My  dear 
Lucresia,  this  excellent  young  ecclesiastic  who  just 
now  united  our  hands,  craves  a  few  minutes' 
audience  with  you." 

"Indeed!"  exclaimed  lucrejia,  who,  as  we  have 
■Iready  said,  beheld  some  fresh  calamity  in  every 
new  circumstance,  even  the  most  trivial  i— but  in- 
ftantaneouily   composing    herself    as  well    as  she 


I  was  able,  she  said,  "  Father  Falconara  is  of  eouru 

I  welcome.  But  you,  my  husband— have  you  nothing 

j  to  communicate  t"  she  demanded  in  a  low  whisper. 

I  "Nothing  for  the  present,"  he  replied,  some- 
what  abruptly  — but  likewise  speaking  in  a  low 
tone.  "See  what  this  young  priest  wants  with 
you  !" 

With  these  words  the  Count  of  Bamorino  quit- 
ted the  apartment :  Lucrezia  and  the  ecclesiastic 
were  left  alone  together.  The  lady  bent  her  eyes 
earnestly  and  anxiously  upon  the  pale  handsome 
countenance  of  Father  Falconara,  as  if  to  probe 
the  very  purposes  of  his  soul  ere  he  began  to  re- 
veal them ;  and  she  was  struck  by  observing  that 
it  was  with  an  air  of  mingled  pity,  surprise,  and 

!  severity,  all  strangely  blended  together,  that  he 

j  gazed  upon  her. 

"What  require  you  with  me,  holy  father  ?"  she 
asked,  and  her  mind  was  tortured  with  the  most 
lancinating  suspense. 

"  Lady,"  said  the  priest,  raising  bis  right  hand 

'  in  a  half  warning,  half  adjuring  manner,  "  I  would 
beseech  you  to  reveal  all  your  misdeeds !  —  not 
merely  to  confess  them  unto  me  who  am  the 
minister  of  heaven,  but  to  those  who  are  the 
ministers  of  the  earthly  law  !" 

"  What  mean  you  P"  asked  Lucreiia,  in  a  faint 
and  almost  dying  tono ;  for  she  had  not  now  the 
courage  to  play  a  part  of  indignation  or  defiance. 

I  "  I  mean,  lady,"  replied  Falconara,  "  that  your 
iniquities  are  great,  and  that  they  cry  up  to  heaven 
itself  for  vengeance!  I  mean  moreover  that  it 
I  could  have  possibly  suspected  that  you  were  the 
guilty  being  you  are,  I  should  not  have  era  now 
pronounced  the  marriage-benediction  !  For  mar- 
riage is  a  sacrament  wherein  only  those  who  stand 
well  with  heaven  and  their  own  consciences,  ought 
to  be  the  partakers !" 

"  Tell  me  at  once  what  you  mean,  holy  father  P" 
murmured  Lucreaia ;  "  and  I  shall  know  how 
to  answer  you.     Oh,  do  not  speak  to  me   with 

severity " 

"  No,  erring  woman  !"  interrupted  Falconara  } 
"I  speak  to  you  with  mercy  and  with  compassion  I 
It  is  my  mission  to  absolve  and  to  console  — 
to  pour  balm  into  the  wounds  of  the  contrite 
heart,  and  to  raise  up  the  bruised  spirit  that  is 
penitent  !" 

The  tears  trickled  down  Lucreiia's  countenance; 
and  it  was  under  the  influence  of  some  irresistible 
feeling  now  powerfully  excited  by  the  young 
priest's  words,  that  she  sank  down  at  his  feet. 

"Oh,  holy  father,"  she  murmured,  "I  am  very, 
very  unhappy,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  deny 
that  I  have  also  been  guilty  of  many  misdeeds. 
And   there   is   such  kindness   in   your   tone  and 

look " 

"  Alas,  erring  woman !"  interrupted  Father  Fal- 
conara, "  would  that  by  my  own  waitings  and 
sorrowings,  or  my  own  prayers  and  intercessions, 
I  might  be  able  to  restore  you  to  a  state  of  inno. 
cence    and    happiness !       But    this    may    not    be, 

Prayers  must  come  from  your  own  lips " 

"  Good  heaven,  what  is  he  saying  ?  and  what  am 
I  doing?"  murmured  Lucrezia,  pressing  her  hand 
to  her  feverish  brows,  and  wondering  wliether  she 
were  awake  or  whether  she  were  in  the  midst  of  a 
dream.     "  Am  I  betraying  myself?" 

"  Ah,  lady !"  responded  Father  Faloonan. 
"  those  Belt-condemnatory  words  were  not  requisite 
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to  convince  me  that  you  have  indeed  sinned  deeply 
and  that  you  have  need  of  all  heaven's  mercy  in 
order  to  save  you  from  the  eternal  consequences  of 
your  crimes !  But,  Oh  !  in  the  first  instance  let 
me  beseech  and  implore  that  you  will  render  an 
act  of  justice  where  that  justice  is  so  imperiously 
due— and  that  you  nill  lift  from  the  character  of  an 
innocent  man  the  aspersion  which  you  have  so 
falsely  thrown  upon  it !" 

"Enough!  you  are  insulting  me!"  ejaculated 
lucrezia,  now  completely  regaining  her  self- 
possession;  and  she  shuddered  at  the  idea  that  in 
a  moment  of  mental  weakness  she  was  on  the  very 
point  of  betraying  the  deep  consciousness  of  her 
guilt  in  the  presence  of  that  young  priest. 

She  sprang  up  from  her  kneeling  posture  as  she 
interrupted  him  in  that  peremptory  manner;  and 
her  cheeks  appeared  to  be  veritably  flushing  with 
indignation  — but  it  was  in  reality  with  the  feverish 
excitement  to  which  her  mind  was  wrought  up. 

"  Erring  woman,"  said  Father  Falconara  so- 
lemnly, "  you  stand  upon  the  brink  of  ruin  in 
this  world  and  of  perdition  in  the  next.  By  your 
conduct  you  compel  me  to  speak  out  !  Tau,  the 
murderess  of  Giulio  Paoli,  have  falsely  accused 
Edgar  ilarcellin  of  the  crime  !  You  have  doubt- 
less deceived  your  husband,  thereby  inducing  him 
to  issue  a  warrant  for  the  capture  of  an  innocent 
person.  But  heaven  fights  on  the  side  of  justice 
and  truth  ;  and  that  warrant  has  not  been  exe- 
cuted. Confess  therefore,  lady  !  make  timely  repa. 
ration  !  Summon  your  husband  into  my  presence, 
and  acknowledge  that  you  are  in  every  sense  as 
guilty  as  I  proclaim  you  to  be  I" 

Again  was  Lucrezia  overpowered  by  her  horrify- 
ing and  agonising  feelings  : — to  her  morbid  mind 
that  young  ecclesiastic,  so  pale  and  so  handsome, 
seemed  to  be  the  arbiter  of  her  destiny  ; — and 
again  sinking  upon  her  knees  before  him,  she  pas- 
sionately exclaimed,  "  Oh,  save  me  !  save  me,  I 
beseech  you  ! — and  I  will  confess  everything  !" 

"  Q«od  heavens !  what  is  that  I  have  heard  ?" 
exclaimed  the  Count  of  Hamorino,  abruptly  burst- 
ing into  the  room.  "  My  wife  accused  as  a  mur- 
deress !  and  acknowledging  the  justice  of  the  ac- 
cusation I  No,  no  !  it  cannot  be  !"^and  Bamo- 
rino  flung  himself  upon  his  knees  by  Lucrezia's 
side,  as  if  he  were  overwhelmed  with  despair  at 
the  bare  idea  of  such  an  aspersion  falling  on  the 
head  of  his  bride.  "  Speak,  dearest  Lucrezia  ! 
speak  !"  he  vehemently  exclaimed  :  "  tell  this  holy 
priest  that  he  is  labouring  under  some  cruel  mis- 
take !     Oh,  tell  him  this,  1  beseech  you !" 

So  well  was  Eamorino  playing  this  new  part 
which  he  had  suddenly  assumed,  that  Father  Falco- 
nara was  more  than  ever  cunvinced  that  he  had 
been  completely  ignorant  of  Lucrezia's  guilt  until 
the  present  moment.  Lucrezia  herself  was  for  an 
instant  astonished  at  her  husband's  behaviour  : 
but  the  next  instant  she  was  smitten  with  the  idea 
that  he  was  adopting  this  course  in  order  to  give 
her  to  understand  as  significantly  as  possible,  that 
■he  was  committing  a  fatal  error  by  yielding  to 
any  weakness  of  mind  or  conscience  io  the  pre- 
tence of  the  young  priest. 

"  Good  heavens!"  she  ejaculated  ;— "  I  guilty  of 
such  iniquity  as  that  !" — and  she  once  more 
started  up  to  her  feet.  "  No— God  forbid !  Eamo- 
rino, I  am  surprised  at  you!  Father  Falconara, 
you  have  been  grossly  and  infamously  deceived  ! 


But  it  is  no  wonder  that  such  an  accusation  falling 
so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  on  my  ear  should 
overwhelm  and  paralyze  me  !" 

"  No  wonder  indeed  !"  said  Eamorino ;  "  for  in- 
nocence when  unjustly  accused,  often  wears  the 
very  aspect  of  guilt  itself.  Father  Falconara,  I 
cannot  permit  you  to  address  another  word  to  my 
wife.     You  will  have  the  goodness  to  follow  me." 

With  these  words  the  Minister  of  the  Police 
hurried  the  ecclesiastic  from  the  apartment ;  and 
taking  him  into  another  room,  he  said  with  a  stern 
expression  of  countenance,  "  If  you  were  not  the 
priest  whose  lips  had  spoken  the  nuptial  benedic- 
tion upon  our  heads,  I  should  hold  you  answer- 
able fur  a  diabolical  attempt  to  bring  down  curses 
upon  us!  Besides,  I  feel  convinced  you  must  be 
labouring  under  some  extraordinary  error ■" 

"  No,  my  lord,"  interrupted  Father  Falconara  ; 
'*  I  am  labouring  under  no  error.  Deeply  grieved 
am  I  at  the  idea  that  you  yourself  should  be  so 
misled  by  love  as  to  bestow  your  hand  on  a  woman 
utterly  unworthy  of  it " 

"  By  heaven,  holy  father  !"  ejaculated  Eamo- 
rino, now  affecting  to  be  excited  by  a  boiling  indig- 
nation ;  "  unless  you  in  some  sense  make  good 
your  words — or  at  least  satisfy  me  that  you  be- 
lieve yourself  to  be  speaking  with  due  authority — 
I  shall  hold  you  accountable  for  all  the  wickedness 
of  those  foul  calumnies  which  you  keep  on  reiter- 
ating against  the  lady  who,  as  you  know,  within 
the  last  few  hours  has  become  my  wife !" 

"  Alas,  my  lord,"  replied  Father  Falconara, 
"  the  evidence  is  only  too  strong,  as  you  will  pre- 
sently find  to  the  cost  of  that  happiness  which  you 
seem  to  have  staked  upOQ  this  marriage  that  I 
myself  solemnized  !  I  have  only  recently  parted 
from  Charles  De  Vere  and  Edgar  Marcellin — 
the   Minister    of    the    Interior   himself  protects 

"  Enough  !"  ejaculated  Eamorino  :  "  I  cannot 
possibly  hear  anything  more  to  the  disparagement 
of  my  wife  !  But  tell  me,  holy  father,"  he  added, 
— "  tell  me,  will  not  you  be  enabled  to  certify,  if 
the  very  worst  should  prove  to  be  true— will  not 
you  be  enabled  to  certify,  I  ask,  that  it  was  iu 
complete  ijnorance  of  the  true  character  of  Lu- 
crezia di  Mirano,  and  utterly  unsuspicious  of  the 
terrible  charges  which  were  pressing  against  her, 
that  I  knelt  by  her  side  when  you  pronounced  the 
nuptial  benediction  ?" 

Up  to  this  point  Father  Falconara  had  really 
believed  that  Eamorino  was  ignorant  of  Lucrezia's 
antecedents  :  but  now  the  very  question  which 
the  Count  put  to  him,  excited  a  suspicion  in  his 
mind.  He  remembered  too  the  terms  in  which 
Charles  De  Vere  bad  spoken  of  Eamorino  when  ha 
said,  "  The  Count  is  a  villain,  and  he  protects 
Lucrezia  !"  In  a  word,  the  Minister  of  Police 
had  just  over-reached  himself  in  dealing  with  th« 
young  ecclesiastic;  and  the  latter  maintained  »a 
ominous  silence. 

"You  do  not  answer  meP"  said  Eamorino.  "  Ot 
course  1  know  that  my  wife  is  completely  inno- 
cent :  hut  still  I  was  staggered  by  the  earnestness 
with  which  you  yourself  persevered  in  an  accusa- 
tion as  strange  as  it  is  terrible." 

"  My  lord,"  interrupted  Falconara,  "  I  would 
rather  not  pass  another  opinion  upon  the  subject. 
I  see  that  it  is  one  beset  with  difficulties.  You 
will  permit  mi  '.o  hold  my  peace  and  to  retire." 


AOWEB;  oh,  BEATTTT  AKC  PtEASnBB. 


"  Oh,  •ssuredly  !"  ejaculated  VL< 
thought  it  better  to  take  the  mailer  with  a  high 
hand.  "Good  night,  Father  Falconnra.  Ah,  bj 
the  bjel  loroe  to  me  tomorrow  aecoriiing  to  our 
previous  appointment  ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
terms  in  which  you  have  now  been  spealiing,  I 
shall  fulfil  my  promise  of  granting  whatsoever 
buon  you  may  bare  to  claim.  Quad  night,  holy 
father." 

Bamorino  bowed  the  eoclesiastio  out  of  the 
rooai  ;  and  he  was  retracing  bis  way  towards  the 
apartment  where  Lucrezia  again  most  anxiously 
awaited  hioi,  when  he  was  accosted  by  the  domestic 
to  whom  be  had  entrusted  the  errand  to  the 
Mirano  mansion. 

"  It  is  done,  my  lord,"  said  the  confitlential  de- 
pendant. "  Your  Excellency  will  admit  that  all 
possible  despatch  has  been  used  t" 

"  Evidently  so — and  I  am  well  pleased,"  replied 
the  C.junt.     "  You  have  procured  the  pictures  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  lord.  The  steward  at  once  delivered 
them  up  to  me,"  was  the  response. 

"  And  where  have  you  placed  them  ?"  demanded 
Enraorino. 

"  In  the  uppermost  room  at  the  back  part  of 
the  house,  ray  lord." 

"  The  uppermost  room  P"  ejseulttted  Eamorino. 
"  Buf  what  was  the  use  of  that  !" 

"  Tour  Excellency  hade  me  lodge  the  pictures 
in  the  apartment  moffc  convenient  for  the  purpose 
in  that  part  of  the  hnusi^,"  replied  the  domestic  ; 
"  and  as  the  uppermost  room  communicating  nilh 
the  private  staircase   was    the    only  one  that  was 

''  Well,  well— there  is  no  harm  done,"  inter- 
rupted the  Minister  of  Police.  "  You  may  retire  :" 
—and  then,  as  the  man  withdrew,  Eimorino  mut 
tered  to  himself,  "  It  is  only  an  extra  fliiiht  of 
stairs  or  two  for  old  Furlo  to  ascend  presently  in 
order  to  see  the  pictures— and  a  little  additional 
trouble  in  taking  them  down  to  the  vehicle  which 
be  may  bring  for  the  purpose  of  fetching  them 
away." 


CHAPTEB     XXVII. 

inE    CATA.9TE0PIIE. 

Let  us  now  return  to  Father  Falconara,  whom  we 
left  at  the  moment  when  he  was  bowed  out  of  the 
room  where  his  last  interview  bad  taken  plac& 
vtith  the  Minister  of  Police.  He  left  the  house, 
saying  to  himself,  "  Yes,  Charles  De  Vero  was 
rii.ht !  It  is  the  sinful  man  protecting  the  erring 
woman  !  An  identity  of  interests  of  some  guilty 
complexion  .or  another,  must  have  induced  them 
to  join  their  bands  with  bonds  even  more  powerful 
than  those  which  bad  previously  united  them!" 

As  Fath"!  Falconura  was  slowly  pursuing  his 
way  slong  the  street,  he  root  Edgar  Marcellin  and 
Cb;;r!e8  De  Vere. 

"  What  tidings,  holy  father  f"  inquired  the 
young  Frenchman .-  "  have  7011  succeeded  with 
that  Vila  woman?" 

"  ITo,"  was  the  response,  "There  was  an  in- 
stant when  I  felt  confident  of  success :  but  1 
failed  l" 

■'She  is  still  Ibote  ?"  interjected  Marcellin,  in- 
fiuiriiigly 


latiier  !  see  yoa 
3g  on  the  other 
another  !— and 


"  Yes — she  is  still  there,"  rej  dned  the  eocle- 
siaslic.  "  She  is  evidently  in  a  state  of  wild 
mental  agitation " 

"  Thank  heaven,  she  is  there  I"  exclaimed  Mareel- 
lin.  "  We  have  seen  the  Minister  of  the  Interior ) 
and  the  miasures  which  are  now  taken  are  of  a 
dicisive  cliarncter.  Look,  holy 
that  muffled  individual  gliding  al 
side  of  the  street  ?  And  there  ; 
look!  there  comes  another  !" 

"  Yes.  What  means  all  this  P"  inquired  the 
priest      "  Are  they  the  emissaries  of  justice  p" 

"  They  are  officials  from  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior,"  replied  Marcellin  :  "  they  are  about  to 
surround  the  Count  of  Ramorino's  house  Noiss- 
lessly  and  stealthily  they  creep,  because  the  arrest 
itself,    though    now    fully  resolved   upon,  is  to  be 

elTected  tranquilly  and  quietly —at  least  if  Ra- 

roorino  himself  will  so  permit  it.     But  if  other- 

"  I  understand,"  said  Father  Falconara  :  "foroo 
will  be  used  if  necessary  ?  Alas,  unhappy 
woman  !  it  is  impossible  for  her  to  make  her  peace 
with  man  !  I  can  only  pray  that  she  may  recon- 
cile herself  to  heaven  I" 

With  these  words  Father  Falconara  was  moving 
on,  when  Edgar  Marcellin,  grasping  his  hand,  said, 
"  Although  you  failed  to  obtain  from  that  vile 
woman's  lips  the  confession'  which  would  have  at 
once  exonerated  my  ch  racter,  yet  let  me  proffer 
the  assurance  of  my  sincerest  gratitude  for  the 
kind  interest  you  have  displayed  on  my  behalf." 

Father  Falconara  expressed  due  acknowledg- 
ments  for  the  courteous  language  thus  held  to- 
wards him  ;  and  he  pursued  his  way  in  one  diree- 
tiOD,  while  Edgar  Marcellin  and  Charles  Da  Vere 
continued  their  own  route  in  another. 

The  two  young  gefltlemen  quickly  arrived  at 
tho  gate  of  Bimorino's  private  residence  ;  and 
one  of  the  muffled  individuals  to  whom  we  have 
so  recently  alluded,  glided  towards  them. 

■'  It  is  all  right,"  said  Marcellin.  "  She  is 
there" 

The  individunl  spoke  not  a  word,  but  glided 
away  again ;  and  De  Vere  now  rang  at  the  gate. 
The  summons  was  immediatelv  answered  by  a 
lacquey  ;  and  Charles  said,  "  Wo  wish  to  speak 
to  his  Excellency  the  Count  of  Eimorino." 

'■  What  names  shall  I  bear  to  his  lordship  t" 
inquired  the  domestic. 

"  It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  any  names,"  re- 
plied Charles.  "  Ssy  simply  that  two  gentlemen 
desire  to  see  bis  Excellency  on  most  important 
business.  Ah!  when  I  bethink  me,  you  may  add, 
if  you  like,  that  one  comes  from  the  French  Em- 
bassy and  the  other  from  the  English." 

The  domestic  conducted  the  two  young  gentle- 
men into  the  waiting-room  where  the  Count  of 
Bsmorino  had  already  seen  so  many  persons  on 
tbis  particular  evening. 

In  the  meanwhile  Samorino  had  rejoined  Lu- 
Ci'6iia  after  having  parted  from  Father  Falconara )! 
and  he  told  her  of  tue  failuve  of  his  endeavours  to 
effect  the  promised  arrests,— a  circumstance  which 
she  had  already  more  than  half  conjectured  froa» 
an  observation  which  bad  fallen  from  the  lips  of 
Father  Falconara.  The  Count  did  not  think  it 
worth  whilo  to  mention  that  he  had  sent  for  the 
pictures,  or  that  he  expected  Furlo  to  supply  him 
with  the  funds  which  should  ensure  hit  uw».  saletyi 


i;    OS,   BBAUTT   AND   l»LEABDlii:. 
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he  fancied  it  was  better  under  the  circumBtancea 
to  avuid  iocurriog  the  imputation  of  selfishly  louk- 
'wg  after  his  own  interefits.  In  respect  to  his  con- 
duct a  quarter  of  an  hour  back  in  the  presence  of 
Father  Falconara,  be  dfclared  that  it  was  only  for 
the  purpose  of  preventinjj  Lucreiia  from  irre- 
deemably com prumi slug  herself;  and  the  esplaua* 
tion  seemed  as  a  matter  of  t'ourse  uo  natural  that 
she  did  nut  for  a  moment  suspect  how  in  this 
iustfluce  also  ho  had  befen  studying  to  make  his 
assort  with    the    probable   fluvr   of 


But  now  there  was  a  wild  and  passionate  out- 
burst of  grief,  and  lamentation,  and  entreaty  on 
XucrczU'a  part.  What  was  she  to  do  ?  what 
would  Uimorino  advise  P  to  what  extent  could  he 
protect  her  ?  Should  she  remain  tht-re  P  or  should 
she  return  to  her  own  mansiun,  barricade  the 
doors,  and  defy  the  officers  of  justice  with  the 
warrants  of  levy  and  seizure  ?  Were  there  no 
means  of  averting  the  storm  ?  or  had  the  thunder- 
cloud gathered  so  completely  and  descended  so  low 
above  their  heads  that  it*  must  speedily  burst? 
All  these  questions  were  hurriedly  put  in  al- 
most us  many  sec  ^nds  onlyas  it  has  taken  us 
minutes  to  record  them.  And  not  only  hur- 
riedly put  were  those  questions,  but  frantically 
and  with  feverish  anxiety — with  all  the  agony  of 
poignant  suspense  — with  a  tightening  at  the  heart, 
a  sttfTocatiun  at  tho  throat,  and  fire  in  the  brain! 
And  how  looked  Luerezia  now  P— was  she  the 
same  exquisitely  beautiful  woman  as  ever  ?  No  ! 
—  grief  Qud  agony  of  mind  had  already  in  the 
space  of  a  few  hours  done  much  to  mar  her 
natural  loveliness.  Her  face  was  haggard— her 
features  had  veritably  the  careworn  appearance 
of  whulo  years  stamped  upon  them!  Her  eyes 
seemed  sunken  and  hollow  ;  her  lips  were  ashy  I 
white;  and  the  half-exposed  bosom,  which  was 
wont  to  swell  with  the  glow  of  love's  transports,  | 
was  now  palpitating  with  the  volcanic  hell  that  I 
raged  beneath.  She  could  scarcely  realize  tho  | 
horror  of  ber  position  :  she  could  scarcely  fancy  I 
that  it  was  otherwise  than  a  hideous  dream.  Yet  , 
her  mind  was  in  a  terrible  state  of  activity  at  tho 
time:  she  remembered  a  thousand  things  which} 
were  only  more  or  less  remotely  connected  with  her  ; 
degradation  and  her  appalling  danger.  She  re- 
collected, for  instance,  huw,  scarcely  a  year  buck, 
she  had  smilingly  and  confidently  assured  Ciprina 
how  utterly  impossible  it  was  that  she  could  ever 
imitate  tho  crimes  of  her  prototype  in  beauty, 
Luerezia  Borgia;  and  yet  there  she  was,  steeped 
to  the  lipa  in  iuiquity,  and  hovering  upon  the  pre- 
cipice into  which  her  own  tremendous  guilt,  like  a 
huge  phautum  from  pandemonium,  seemed  ready 
to  plunge  her!  Nor  lees  did  the  wretched  woman 
thmk  how  she,  so  lately  the  courted  and  admired 
— phe,  the  object  uf  so  much  adoration, — she,  who 
was  renowLed  alike  for  her  beauty  and  her  wealth, 
— she,  who  even  iti  these  modern  times  might 
have  mspired  u  whule  legion  of  gallant  suitors 
with  the  chivalrous  devotiun  of  past  oges,— yes, 
how  the,  the  once  briiliant  Luerezia,  bad  uow 
fallen  eo  very,  very  Lw  !  It  was  enough  to  make 
ber  dash  her  head  against  a  wall  or  seise  a  weapon 
lor  the  purpose  ot  committing  suicide — or  even 
drop  down  aud  give  up  the  ghost  beneath  the 
weiglit  o(  such  iutulerable  calamities!  And  ihere- 
•oru  It  ntm  lu  a  voice  of  rending  anguish,  aud  with 


a  countenance  whereon  all  the  tortures  of  a  doomed 
one  wore  depicted,  that  she  implored  her  husband 
to  save  her,  or  to  counsel  her  how  she  might  save 
herself  if  he  were  do  longer  able  to  assist  her! 

Kamorino  knew  not  how  to  reply  to  the  pas- 
sionate queries  she  had  put  to  him  :  or  rather  wo 
ought  to  say  that  he  had  a  negative  answer  for 
every  one  of  them,  and  was  completely  bewil- 
dered how  to  suggest  anything  in  their  place.  She 
must  not  leave  his  house,  because  she  was  watched. 
She  must  not  return  to  her  own  home,  because 
such  a  step  would  only  be  precipitating  her  avrest. 
She  must  not  go  thither  aud  barricade  the  doors, 
because  the  officials  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
would  break  down  the  portals  for  the  purpose  of 
capturing  her ;  or  the  bailiffs  of  the  Treasury 
would  do  the  same  for  the  purpose  of  levying  tue 
seizure.  As  for  Ramorino  himself,  his  own  power 
had  suddenly  appeared  to  come  to  an  end  :  the 
man  at  whoso  beck  and  word  the  whole  springs  of 
the  Tuscan  police  could  \^e  put  in  motion,  was  now 
paralysed  by  a  combination  of  circumstances  which 
ho  cuuld  scarcely  have  foreseen  and  against  which 
he  could  not  struggle.  All  was  bewilderment,  agita- 
tion, confusion,  and  uncertainty  on  the  part  of 
those  two  beings  who  had  only  been  married  a  few 
hours.  Good  heavens!  what  a  honeymoon  was 
succeeding  that  bridal!  It  was  now  close  upon 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning;  and  all  idea  of  retir- 
ing to  rest  was  out  of  the  question.  With  a 
palatial  residence  of  her  own  in  that  fair  city  of 
Florence — with  a  villa  in  the  loveliest  part  of  Aroo*9 
delightful  valley — with  a  chateau  in  the  cuuotry— • 
and  with  the  right  to  call  her  husband's  own  re- 
sidence her  home,  Luerezia  nevertheless  felt  as  if 
there  were  no  place  where  she  might  lay  her  head  ! 
Oh,  how  she  wrung  her  hands!  how  she  anathema- 
tised the  diy  on  which  she  had  purchased  Chat 
picture  of  Luerezia  Borgia  which  had  appeared  to 
act  as  an  evil  genius  that  she  was  insluUing  be- 
neath her  roof!  Oh,  and  how  she  likewise  cu  sed 
the  hour  when  she  had  lalleu  in  with  Ciprina;  for 
it  seemed  as  if  her  intimacy  with  that  young  ludy 
had  likewise  tended  by  a  variety  of  means  to  bring 
her  ill-luck  of  every  description  ! 

Now,  from  tho  moment  that  her  husband  ro- 
jrjined  her  after  his  last  interview  with  Father 
Falconara,  until  that  when  he  was  presently  sum- 
moned away  agaiu,  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
elapsed;  and  yet  during  that  quarter  of  an  hour 
every  anguish  and  agony  which  the  mind  and  the 
soul  could  know,  were  endured  by  the  wretched 
Luerezia!  W"o  have  heard  of  the  hair  of  afflicted 
persons  turning  grey  iu  a  single  night;  it  was  a 
marvL'l  that  in  the  quarter  of  an  hour  of  which  wo 
are  speaking,  the  snows  of  a  suddeu  old  age  were 
Dot  shed  upon  the  gulden  auburn  hair  of  Luerezia. 
As  for  Kamorino,  he  would  have  saved  her  it  he 
could.  He  would  have  saved  her— even  though 
he  now  knew  her  to  be  beggared,  because  he  felt 
that  it  was  better  to  remove  her,  if  possible,  from 
a  sceno  where,  if  she  remained,  destruction  aud 
shame  werd  her  inevitable  portion  I  And  though 
he  had  endeavoured  to  take  precautions  to  prevent 
any  of  that  shame  from  redounding  upon  himself, 
yet  he  could  not  possibly  feel  confident  that  the 
attempt  would  be  ultimately  crowned  with  success. 
In  a  word,  there  were  moments  wi^en  the  Minister 
of  ^^ulice— hitherto  so  coldly  calu: 
aud  80  phlegmatic  in  all  his  proceedings- 
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be  were    losing   his    bead  in    the    midst  of    the 
distracting     circumstances     that    oow    environed 

But  let  us  resume  the  thread  of  our  narrative. 
M'e  have  said  that  it  was  not  long  before  the 
Count  of  Eamorino  was  again  called  away  from 
Lucrezia.  The  door  opened — a  domestic  appeared 
—and  while  Lucrezia  turned  aside  to  conceal  her 
emotions,  the  Count  muttered  impatiently,  "  What, 
again  ?     Fresh  visitors  ?" 

"  If  \ou  please,  my  lord,"  said  the  lacquey,  "  two 
gentlemen  desire  to  see  your  Eicellency." 

"Two  gentleman?  Who  are  they  ?'  demanded 
Bamorino. 

"  They  say  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  their 
names,  my  lord  :  and  they  bade  me  state  that  one 
comes  from  the  English  Embassy  and  one  from 
the  French." 

"Ah!"  ejaculated  the  Count:  and  Lucrezia  at 
the  same  moment  quickly  turned  her  head  towards 
the  domestic,  for  the  same  suspicion  had  simul- 
taneously smitten  herself  and  her  husband. 

"  Two  young  gentlemen — both  slender  and 
handsome,"  continued  tho  servant,  who  thought 
a  further  description  was  needed.  "  Dark  hair 
and  eyes " 


come,"  eaid  Bamorino  :  and 


"Enough  !  I  will 
the  domestic  withdrew. 

"  Marcellin  and  De  Vere  !"  said  Lucrezia  ; 
"  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it !  What  does  this 
mean  ?  Does  it  bode  good  ?  or  does  it  bode  evil  ? 
Oh!  is  the  crisis  coming  ?"— and  she  shivered  from 
head  to  foot. 

*'  It  may  be  something  more  favourable  than 
we  suppose,"  said  the  Count  ;  "  or  else  why 
abould  they  come  hither  ?  But  I  will  go  and 
see." 

"  For  heaven's  sake  return  soon  !  come  back 
speedily,  I  conjure  you!"  cried  Lucrezia.  "Ob, 
my  God  !  what  agonies  of  suspense  shall  I  endure 
in  the  meantime  !  What  if  the  very  worst  be 
about  to  happen  !" 

A  thought  struck  Bamorino.  He  knew  that  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  would  be  willing  to  show 
all  possible  courtesy  towards  a  colleague,  and  that 
it  would  only  be  as  a  last  resource  or  under  very 
urgent  circumstances  that  the  arrest  of  nny  one 
would  be  ordered  to  take  place  in  his  (Eamorino's) 
house.  It  therefore  occurred  to  him  that  the  visit 
of  De  Vere  and  Marcellin  might  be  for  the  actual 
purpose  of  bringing  matters  to  a  prompt,  yet 
quiet  and  noiseless  issue.  In  a  word,  he  pene- 
trated the  real  truth  on  the  point. 

"  Now,  this  may  mean  something  of  import- 
ance—or it  may  mean  nothing  of  any  conse- 
quence," said  Bamorino  hastily ;  "and  yet  it  is  not  j 
likely  to  be  the  latter !"  I 

"  Suppose  then  it  is  the  former,"  cried  the 
wretched  Lucrezia, — "  suppose  that  the  crisis  is  ! 
come, — can  you  not  arrest  them  ?"  i 

"  No,  no — I  dare  not  under  existing  circum-  ] 
stances !"  replied  the  Count  impatiently.  "But: 
listen  to  me  !  I  must  take  measures  for  your 
safety !  Look !  you  see  the  wire  of  this  bell  ?  It 
passes  up  the  angle  of  the  room " 

"Yes,  yes.  What  then  P"  demanded  Lucrezia, 
with  feverish  impatience.  j 

"  It  communicates  from  the  room  below  with  a 
ehamber  at  the  top  of  the  house.  Tou  could  not 
bear  the  bell  ring  ;  but  you  might  see  the  wire  J 


move.  Watch  it  well !  If  there  be  danger  I  will 
pull  it.  Then  do  you  instantaneously  take  the 
alarm " 

"  Yes,  yes  !  But  whither  shall  I  go  P  and  wh.at 
shall  I  do  ?"  asked  Lucrezia. 

"  Listen  to  me.  Hasten  to  the  end  of  the  pas- 
sage— open  the  door  to  the  right— it  will  bring 
you  upon  the  landing  of  a  private  staircase.  As- 
cend that  staircase — and  on  reaching  the  top  you 
will  see  the  means  of  passing  out  on  the  roof  of 
the  house.  Keep  along  the  roof  as  if  you  were 
seeking  the  lower  end  of  the  street ;  and  enter  one 
of  the  attic  windows  in  the  fourth  bouse  from 
hence.  Mind,  the  fourth  house  1  It  belongs  to  a 
faithful  of&cer  of  mine;  and  be  will  at  least  keep 
you  concealed  and  in  safety  until  measures  can  be 
adopted  to  ensure  your  secret  departure  from 
Florence.  Now,  will  you  do  this  in  case  of  need  P 
will  you  follow  all  my  instructions?" 

"  Oh,  yes !  yes  !"  exclaimed  Lucrezia.  "  Good 
heavens  !  what  would  I  not  do  to  avoid  the  other 
fate  that  may  possibly  be  in  store  for  me  ?" 

"  Then  watch  well  the  wire,"  said  Bamorino ; 
"  and  for  heaven's  sake  sustain  your  presence  of 
mind!— for  on  that  everything  may  now  possibly 

Having  thus  spoken,  the  Minister  of  Police  has- 
tened out  of  the  apartment  ;  and  as  he  descended 
to  the  waiting-room,  he  composed  his  looks  into  a 
demeanour  of  sedate  and  reserved  courtesy,  which 
may  be  denominated  the  "  official  air"  he  was 
wont  to  assume  on  most  occasions.  On  entering 
the  waiting-room,  he  bowed  to  the  two  young 
gentlemen ;  and  appearing  to  be  struck  by  the 
visage  of  one  of  them,  he  said  in  a  somewhat 
severe  voice,  "  Surely  you  must  be  M.  Marcellin, 
whom  I  met  occasionally  last  winter  in  the  saloons 
of  Florentine  society  ?" 

"  I  am  that  same  M.  Marcellin,  my  lord,"  re- 
plied Edgar,  with  a  tone  and  look  of  calm  dig- 
nity,— "  that  same  M.  Marcellin  against  whom 
you  have  dared  to  issue  a  warrant  for  a  crime 
which  makes  my  blood  curdle  to  think  of  it,  and 
then  boil  to  be  accused  of  it !" 

"  And  I,  my  lord,"  said  Charles  De  Vere,  now 
stepping  forward  in  his  turn,  while  Marcellin 
retreated  a  pace  or  two,  "am  that  English  gen- 
tleman who  was  carried  off  to  Bagno  by  your 
Excellency's  police-agents,— the  same  concerning 
whom  your  lordship  was  this  evening  inquiring  so 
very  earnestly,  and  with  every  appearance  of  anx- 
iety, at  the  hotel  and  likewise  at  the  British  Em- 
bassy." 

"  And  to  what  circumstance,  gentlemen,"  in- 
quired Bamorino,  who  lost  not  his  presence  of 
mind,  but  who  remained  coldly  calm,  "  am  I  in- 
debted for  the  visit  that  you  now  pay  me  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning  ?" 

"  Our  object  will  be  soon  explained,"  said 
Charles  De  Vere,  who  now  acted  as  spokesman. 
"  A  warrant  has  been  issued  for  the  arrest  of  a 
lady  lately  bearing  the  name  of  the  Marchioness 
di  Mirano,  but  who,  I  presume,  must  now  be 
known  as  the  Marchioness  or  Countess  of  Bamo- 

"  A  warrant  against  that  lady,  sir  !"  said  th* 
Minister  :  but  instantaneously  recollecting  bite- 
self,  be  saw  that  it  was  ridiculous  to  affect  igno- 
rance of  the  circumstance— and  he  therefore  went 
on  to  observe  in  the  tame  cold  tone  as  at  first. 


"Tes,Iknow  it.  A  priest  came  hither  ere  now 
and  e^id  so.     Proceed,  sir." 

'•That  lady  is  beneath  this  roof,"  continued  our 
hc-ro;  "and  the  house  is  surrounded  bj  the  agents 
of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior." 

"Proceed,"  said  Eamorino,  still  in  the  same 
cold  level  tone  as  before. 

"His  Excellency  the  Minister  of  the  Interior," 
resumed  De  Vere,  "is  naturally  most  anxious  to 
avoid  any  discourteous  proceeding  towards  your 
lordship  as  one  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Tuscan 
Administration.  Therefore,  it  is  by  his  Excel- 
lency's express  desire  that  M.  Marcellin  and  my- 
aelfnonr  wait  upon  you,  to  demand  that  lucrezia 
di  Mirano,  alias  di  Eamorino,  may  be  at  once 
given  into  ILe  custody  of  an  officer  who  waits 
outside." 

"Indeed,  gentlemen,"  said  Eamorino,  "if  1 
thought  it  was  true  that  the  lady  who  has  become 
my    wife   were    capable   of   the   iniquities  which 


have  been   attributed   to   her,  1  should  unhesi- 
tatingly  " 

"  It  is  true,  my  lord  !"  said  Marcellin  vehe- 
mently: "and  if  you  do  not  already  know  it,  'tis 
high  time  that  you  should  be  thoroughly  enlight. 
ened  on  that  head  !  VTe  do  not  mean  to  waste 
another  moment  here !  Surrender  up  that  vile 
woman,"  added  the  young  Frenchman,  who  was 
now  terribly  excited,— "the  infamous  creature  who 
has  dared  to  accuse  me  of  her  own  horrid  crime!  — 
or  else  we  will  give  a  certain  signal  that  has  been 
agreed  upon,  and  your  house  will  be  invaded  by 
your  colleague's  officials  !" 

"  In  what  I  am  about  to  do,  gentlemen,"  said 
Eamorino,  "  I  beg  you  to  understand  that  I  am 
not  swayed  by  any  threats  or  heated  language,  but 
merely  by  a  sense  of  justice.  Be  seated  for  a  few 
moments,  and  you  shall  have  your  own  way." 

■\Tith  these  words,  the  Minister  of  Police  ad- 
vanced towards  a  bell-cord— and  he  pulled  it. 
Vol  IL 
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"  Let  rao  again  request  jou  to  be  seated/'  he 
eaid,  now  speaking  ivith  an  air  of  mournfulDess ; 
"and  everything  shall  bo  managed  in  as  tranquil 
and  noiseless  a  manner  as  possible." 

In  the  meanwhile  Luctezia  had  passed  a  few 
minutes  of  indescribable  agony  in  the  apartment 
precisely  overhead.  It  was  an  anguish  of  suspense 
to  which  evea  thfe  horrors  of  the  rack  itself  might 
be  deemed  a  bed  of  roses!— it  was  a  succession  of 
pangs  to  which  the,  excruciation  of  impalement 
was  but  as  a  gephjr  to  a  storm  !  And  though  she 
was  in  this  frightful  condition  of  uncertainty,  yet 
was  there  the  sure  foreboding  in  her  mind  that 
something  dreadful  was  about  to  happen  ;  so  that 
ehe  made  her  preparations  for  the  worst.  She 
put  on  her  bonnet  and  shawl;  and  she  stood 
watching  the  wire  of  the  bell  with  all  that  hideous, 
poignant,  lancinating  suspense  which  we  have 
just  been  endeavouring  to  describe.  Ah  !  was  the 
wire  already  vibrating  ?  No !  'twas  a  false  alarm  ! 
But  now  did  her  eyes  deceive  her  ?  Yes  !  again 
it  was  an  illusion  of  the  fevered  fancy  !  She  passed 
her  hand  rapidly  across  her  eyes  ;  and  now  ehe 
looked  again.  Holy  saints !  thi»  time  it  was  no 
mistake !— no  illusion  !  The  wire  was  drawn  down 
visibly — it  grated  against  the  wainscot  in  that 
corner  of  the  apartment— and  then  it  flew  upward 
with  a  strong  recoil :  it  bad  evidently  been  pulled 
hard  and  suffered  to  escape  suddenly,  so  that  the 
signal  should  be  conveyed  beyond  the  possibility 
of  error. 

Oh  !  now  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  depart 
.—to  fly  ! — yes,  and  with  all  possible  speed  Lu- 
erezia  glided  towards  the  door— opened  it  noise- 
lessly— and  as  quickly  and  as  airily  did  she  thread 
the  passage.  She  opened  the  right  hand  door  at 
the  end  :  it  communicated  with  the  landing — and 
ehe  sprang  up  the  narrow  staircase  that  was  now 
before  her.  She  gained  the  top  ;  and  there  she 
beheld  a  glass-door  that  looked  upon  the  leads  of 
the  house-  She  opened  it  and  stepped  forth.  The 
stars  were  shining  brightly  over-head  :  silence  and 
that  silvery  light  surrounded  her.  A  glance  flung 
all  around,  showed  her  in  which  direction  she  was 
to  proceed  ;  for  she  beheld  the  spires  and  towers  of 
several  churches  the  situations  of  which  were  com- 
pletely familiar  to  her.  Oh !  the  excitement  of 
this  escape  would  have  been  enhanced  up  to  the 
very  point  of  madness  itself,  were  it  not  that  it 
seemed  as  if  she  were  suddenly  breathing  the 
fresh  air  of  freedom  after  a  species  of  captivity  for 
about  six  mortal  hours  in  the  apartment  below  ! 

She  continued  her  way  along  the  leads ;  and 
now  she  reached  an  attic-window  which  projected 
forth  as  it  were  from  a  slanting  part  of  the  roof. 
She  must  pass  in  front  of  this  window  ;  and  the 
feat  was  somewhat  a  dangerous  one,  for  it  was 
little  that  separated  her  from  the  edge  of  the  dizzy 
abyss.  She  however  summoned  all  her  courage  to 
her  aid:  she  knew  that  she  never  in  her  life 
needed  it  more  than  at  this  present  moment.  The 
atarlight  shone  full  upon  the  window  ;  and  as 
Lucrezia  was  passing  it,  she  glanced  into  the  room 
to  which  it  belonged.  Just  heaven  !  why  did  she 
give  that  terrific  start  ?  and  why  did  that  wild  cry 
peal  forth  from  her  lips  P  It  was  because  inside 
that  room  —  indeed  close  to  the  window,  and 
facing  it  as  it  were,  so  that  the  silver  lustre  of  the 
heavens  shone  full  upon  it,— waG  the  portrait  of 
Lucieaia  Borgia ! 
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A  fearful  dizziness  seized  upon  the  brain  of 
Lucrezia:  it  whirled  in  horrible  confusion.  Every- 
thing around  then  appeared  suddenly  to  be  grow- 
ing up  to  a  gigantic  size,— attic-windows  and 
chimneys,  church-towers  and  steeples  !— it  waa  a 
phantasmagoria,  stupendous  and  terrible,  iu  which 
she  was  involved  !  And  amidst  it  all  the  face  of 
Lucrezia  Borgia  seemed  to  be  gazing  upon  her  !  — 
it  was  the  only  object  that  was  clear  amidst  ths 
countless  images  that  were  thronging  confusedly 
and  bewilderingly  upon  her  brain.  She  tottered— 
and  then  the  horrible  consciousness  smote  her  that 
she  was  staggering  to  the  very  verge  of  the  abyss  I 
The  unhappy  wretch !  she  all  in  a  moment  became 
aware  that  she  was  losing  her  footing  on  that  giddy 
height  !  With  a  desperate  effort  ehe  strove  to 
recover  herself— but     she    could   not  !— a  fearful 

shriek  pealed   from   her   lips and    down   she 

fell! 

For  a  few  instants  the  wild  screams  of  Lucrezia 
di  Mirano  rent  the  air ;  and  all  the  inhabitants  of 
that  district  of  Florence  were  suddenly  startled 
and  horrified  by  the  terrific  sounds.  The  bouse 
was  so  situated  that  the  portion  of  the  roof  where 
Lucrezia  had  tried  to  make  her  way  towards  the 
adjacent  dwellings,  and  whence  she  had  fallen,  was 
concealed  from  the  view  of  those  who  might  hap- 
pen  to  be  in  any  of  the  neighbouring  streets  ;  and 
thus  the  agents  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
who  had  been  stealthily  gathering  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ramorino^s  private  residence,  sus- 
pected not  that  the  object  of  their  search  had  been 
endeavouring  to  escape  from  them.  But  when 
those  pealing  shrieks  rang  through  the  air,  the 
agents  to  whom  we  have  just  alluded  thundered  at 
the  gates  of  several  houses  in  that  quarter — sprang 
upon  the  garden-walls— and  made  rapid  researches 
in  e»ery  direction,  to  ascertain  what  had  hap- 
pened and  where.  The  neighbours  came  forth 
from  their  dwellings,  roost  of  them  having  been 
startled  from  their  slumbers  ;  and  thus  the  half- 
clad  forms  of  men  and  women  were  seen  huddle  1 
together  at  the  street-doors,  or  grouped  upon  bal- 
conies, all  wondering  what  could  possibly  have 
happened. 

But  let  us  again  look  into  the  room  where  we 
left  the  Minister  of  Police  with  Charles  De  Vere 
and  Edgar  Marcellin.  The  Minister  had  pulled 
the  belt-wire,  and  the  two  young  men  naturally 
fancied  that  it  was  to  command  the  attendance  of 
a  servant  for  the  purpose  of  summoning  Lucrezia 
di  Mirano  to  that  apartment.  A  few  minutes 
elapsed,  during  which  a  profound  silence  reigned 
in  the  room — Charles  and  Edgar  anxiously  await- 
ing the  presence  of  the  guilty  woman,— the  Count 
of  Bamorino  standing  before  the  fire,  with  bis  back 
towards  his  two  visitors,  so  that  his  countenance 
was  concealed  from  them. 

"  Your  summons  is  not  answered,  my  lord," 
Charles  Da  Vere  at  length  said. 

"  My  attendants  must  be  asleep  !"  ejaculated 
R'imorino,  turning  away  from  the  fire-place. 
"  And  It  is  not  astonishing— for  the  night  is  far 
advanced !" 

"  Ah  !    what  ia  that  ?"    cried  De  Vere.     "  a 

"Hush!"  said  Marcellin  :  and  then  there  were 
a  few  moments  of  breathless  suspense.  "  Tes  I  a 
scream  !"  ejaculated  Edgar. 

"  Another  1  and  another ! "  exclaimed  Chariei. 
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'  Good  God !  what  can  have  happened  ?  "  cried 
the  Count  of  Eamorino;  though  at  the  instant  he 
was  smitten  with  a  horrible  idea  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  catastrophe  that  might  have  taken  place. 

He  rushed  forth  from  the  room,  the  young  men 
cluselj  following  him  :  he  sped  into  the  court-yard 
of  his  bouse,  just  at  the  iDstant  when  some  of  the 
•gents  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  were  spring- 
ing over  the  wall. 

Ejaculations  of  horror   burst  from    the    lips  of 

Edgar  and  Charles  De  Vere,  as  they  beheld  a  female 

a  lying,  like  a  huddled-up   heap  or  shapeless 

s  of  garments,  on  the  pavement,    which   was 

ued  with  blood.    But  with  another  glanco  Edgar 

Marcellin    recognised    those    luxuriant    tresses    of 

golden  auburn  hair;  and  he  cried,  "  'Tis  she!  'tis 

le  wretched  Lucrezia  !  " 

Eimorino  raised  up  that  form,  at  the  same  time 
calling  vehemently  for  surgical  assistance  to  be  sent 
for.  But  at  the  first  moment  he  had  well  known 
;  it  was  too  late,— though  as  a  matter  of  course 
afTected  to  be  ignorant  of  the  circumstances 
attending  Lucrezia's  death.  A  medical  man  was 
quickly  on  the  spot,  but  life  was  extinct. 

Edgar  Marcellin  and  Charles  De  Vere  went  awav 
from  the  private  residence  of  Count  Eamorino. 
They  called  at  Signor  Petroro's,  and  informed  Paoli 
of  what  had  happened  :  they  thence  proceeded  to 
the  hotel  where  Ciprina  had  established  her  quar- 
ters in  company  with  the  Hardress  family  ;  and  on 
learning  from  a  domestic  that  the  young  Udy  was 
still  sitting  up,  Charles  De  Vere  penned  a  few  lines 
which  he  requested  might  be  given  to  her  at  once, 
but  bo  would  not  disturb  her  at  that  late  hour 
further  than  by  means  of  this  missive.  The  two 
young  gentlemen  then  separated,  and  repaired  re. 
spectively  to  the  French  and  English  Embassies— 
I  with  a  strong  and  awful  impression  upon  his 
mind  of  the  fearful  tragedy  which  had  closed  the 
career  of  Lucrezia  di  Mirano. 

At  the  very  time  when  the  rumour  was  spread- 
ing throughout  the  neighbourhood  of  Kamorino's 
private  residence,  that  something  terrible  had  hap- 
pened there,  old  Eurlo  the  miser  was  creeping  along 
the  street,  having  about  his  person  the  sum  he  had 
agreed  to  advance  upon  the  security  of  the  pictures. 
He  inquired  what  was  the  cause  of  the  excitement 
which  prevailed  in  the  district;  but  all  he  could 
learn  was  that  an  accident  of  a  dreadful  nature  had 
happened  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood — but 
where  it  was  no  one  could  as  yet  tell.  Eurlo  pur- 
sued bis  way  to  the  back  entrance  of  Count  Kamo- 
rino's abode :  the  door  bad  just  been  burst  open  by 
one  of  the  agents  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior— 
and  the  old  miser  passed  in.  He  was  half  inclined 
to  retreat:  he  thought  there  must  be  something 
wrong  in  connexion  with  Eamorino  or  his  affairs ; 
but  curiosity  induced  him  to  pursue  his  way.  He 
reached  the  court-yard  just  as  tho  form  of  a  woman 
was  being  borne  into  the  house. 

"What  is  the  matter  ?"  demanded  Furlo  of  a 
person  who  was  now  near  to  him.  '•  Was  that  a 
dead  body  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  re(jlied  the  man,  who  was  one  of  the 
agents  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior :  "  it  is  the 
corpse  of  the  Marchioness  di  Mirano,  who  has  just 
eommitted  suicide,  it  is  supposed,  by  throwing  her- 
iait  from  a  window,  or  else  she  was  making  her 
escape  along  the  top  uf  the  house.  But  we  shall 
knuw  au  about  it  presently," 


At  all  events  she  is  dead,"  observed  the  miser 
"  And  her  property  ?  " 

All  confiscated,"  was  the  reply.  "  The  seisure 
is  doubtless  made  by  this  time — for  some  of  my 

rades  have  gone  about  it." 

Well,  it  is  altogether  a  bad  business,"  said  the 
old  man  ;  and  he  was  turning  to  leave -the  court- 
yard when  some  one  hastened  towards  him  and 
laid  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

It  was  the  Minister  of  Police;  and  in  a  low 
deep  voice  he  said,  "  Ah !  you  are  here,  my  friend ! 
Stop  a  few  moments,  and  I  shall  be  prepared  to 
attend  to  you." 

But  the  Marchioness  is  dead  !"  replied  the  old 

It  matters  nothing,  Furlo,"  rejoined  Eamorino 
estly,  as  be  drew  the  miser  a  little  further 

B.     "  The  pictures  are  here " 

But  the  seizure  is  made  by  this  time  at  the 
Mirano  mansion,"  interjected  the  old  man,  "  and 
the  coofiscation  holds  good  upoiL  all  the  property 
of  tho  deceased  Marchioness  wheresoever  it  may 
>e  found." 

"No  one  will  know  where  the  pictures  arel" 
'jaculated  Eamorino  vehemently.  "  I  will  screen 
ind  protect  you  !" 

"  I  really  begin  to  be  afraid,  my  lord,"  rejoined 
the  old  man,  "  that  you  will  find  it  somewhat 
difficult  to  screen  and  protect  yourself.  I  do  not 
like  the  business— I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it — and  I  bid  your  lordship  farewell." 

Thus  speaking,  Furlo  hurried  away;  and  Eamo- 
rino seeing  his  last  hope  destroyed,  dashed  his 
hand  frantically  against  his  forehead,  exclaiming 
to  himself,  "  Then  I  am  lost !  I  am  lost  !" 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

PLOKIEEL      AKD      E  D  O  A  B. 

It  was  in  the  evening  of  the  day  following  that 
night  of  memorable  adventures  the  recital  of  which 
has  occupied  so  many  chapters.  Ciprina  was 
seated  alone  at  the  hotel  where  she  had  taken  up 
her  quarters ;  she  was  in  an  elegant  evening 
toilet,  and  she  looked  exceedingly  beautiful.  There 
was  a  certain  agitation  in  her  manner — a  nervous 
restlessness  as  she  glanced  frequently  towards  the 
door,  as  if  she  expected  some  one  who  did  nut 
make  his  appearance.  At  length  the  door  was 
thrown  open,  and  a  waiter  announced  M.  Mar- 
cellin. 

The  young  Frenchman  was  dressed  in  full  evening 
costume ;  and  he  looked  remarkably  handsome.  In 
fact  it  struck  Ciprina  the  instant  he  stood  in  her 
presence,  that  he  had  never  seemed  to  greater  ad- 
vantage; while  on  the  other  hand  a  similar 
thought  smote  the  young  gentleman  in  reference 
to  tho  lady  herself.  It  was  with  a  friendly  fervour 
that  he  grasped  her  hand :  be  felt  that  it  trembled 
in  his  own: — for  an  instant  he  flung  a  look  of 
anxious  and  earnest  scrutiny  upon  her ;  and  then 
conducting  her  to  a  seat,  he  placed  himself  by  her 

•■  I  could  not  get  away  earlier  from  the  English 
Embassy,"  said  Marcellin.  "It  was  a  splendid 
entertainment!     Of  course   you  know    that    tho 
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Hsrdress  family  were  there  f     Indeed,   they  are 
Btill  there,  for  the  ball  is  now  commencing." 

'*  And  you  have  left  that  scene  of  gaiety  on  my 
account,  M.  Marcellin  ?"  said  Ciprina,  half  bitterly, 
halt  tenderly.  "  I  am  very  sorry  that  you  should 
have  done  so.  Of  course  I  could  not  expect  an 
invitation  to  the  Embassy, — I  who  have  to  deplore 
a  reputation  which  is  tarnished  if  not  altogether 

"Do  not  speak  in  such  a  strain  as  this,  Ciprina !" 
interrupted  Marcellin.  "As  a  matter  of  course,  I 
redeemed  my  promise  by  stealing  away  from  the 
entertainment  as  soon  as  I  could,  and  coming 
hither  to  see  you.  Was  it  not  my  duty?  do  I 
not  owe  you  my  life?  Think  you  that  I  can  ever 
forget  the  ministering  care  I  received  at  your 
hands, — and  how  your  own  life  was  risked  while 
thus  tending  me  beneath  the  roof  of  that  vile 
woman  who  is  now  no  more  !  But  you  wear  a 
singular  look  this  evening,  Ciprina!"  continued  the 
young  Frenchman :  and  he  himself  now  esperi- 
enced  certain  feelings  of  uneasiness,  for  he  felt  that 
the  time  was  at  hand  when  he  must  come  to  a  full 
explanation  with  the  young  lady. 

"Well,"  she  ejaculated,  her  countenance  sud. 
denly  clearing  up,  and  its  expression  becoming 
joyous  and  unrestrained  as  was  its  wont,  "  since 
you  have  come  on  purpose  to  see  me,  and  have 
torn  yourself  away  from  such  pleasant  society,  I 
must  not  seem  dull  or  miserable  in  your  presence  ! 
But  do  give  me  some  details  of  to-daj'«  inresli- 
gation?" 

"  Ah !  I  had  almost  forgotten,"  replied  Mar- 
cellin, "  that  I  had  not  seen  you  since  ten  o'clock 
this  morning." 

"  And  then  you  were  on  your  way,"  said  Ci- 
prina, "to  the  Judge's  residence;  and  I  told  you 
that  when  next  we  met,  I  felt  confident  I  should 
be  enabled  to  congratulate  you  en  youi  character 
being  fully  cleared  up." 

"  Tcs  !  and  you  mai/  congratulate  me,  my  dear 
Ciprina,"  exclaimed  Edgar;  "for  there  exists  not 
the  breath  of  a  suspicion  against  me  !" 

"  Oh !  Ido  congratulate  you,  M.  Marcellin ! — 
most  sincerely !  most  sincerely  !"  repeated  the 
young  lady,  with  a  tone  of  fervour. 

"Twice  you  have  called  me  M. Marcellin  within 
these  five  minutes,"  observed  Edgar ;  "  may  I  ask 
you  why  you  address  me  in  these  formal  terms  ?" 

"  'lis  nothing  !  I  will  tell  you  presently  !"  re- 
sponded the  young  lady.  "But  pray  give  me 
some  description  of  the  day's  proceedings.  You 
really  seem  to  forget  that  I  was  not  present  at  the 
investigation,  and  that  I  know  nothing  more  of  it 
than  what  rumour  has  circulated.  I  however  pre- 
sume that  it  must  have  lasted  until  a  late  hour; 
or  else  either  you  or  Mr.  Da  Vere  would  have 
called,  if  only  for  a  moment,  to  give  me  a  few 
details." 

"It  lasted  until  fire  o'clock,  Ciprina,"  inter- 
jected Marcellin  ;  "  and  then  De  Vere  and  myself 
had  only  just  time  to  perform  our  toilets  for  the 
banquet  which  was  to  take  place.  I  told  you  in 
the  morning  that  I  thought  this  might  possibly  be 
the  case— and  that  if  I  could  not  come  to  you 
before  the  dinner,  I  would  be  sure  to  be  with  you 
in  the  evening.  So  here  I  am,  faithful  to  my 
pledge,  and  ready  to  give  you  the  fullest  details  of 
everything  which  took  place  before  the  Judge." 

"  Proceed,"  said  Ciprina ;    "  for,  as   yuu   may 


easily  suppose,  I  am  ttill  much  interested  in 
everything  which  is  connected  with  the  wondrous 
melodrama  that  has  now  drawn  to  an  end." 

of  private   investigation,"  re. 


sumed  ] 


and  took 


in  private  apart- 


ments, and  not  in  a  court  of  justice  itself.  I 
repeated  to  the  Judge  all  that  I  bad  heard  from  the 
lips  of  Lisetta  in  England;  and  then  I  explained 
how  it  was  that  I  came  to  Florence  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  home  the  foul  crime  of  Giulio's 
murder  to  its  authoress.  Bernardo  the  groom 
was  examined ;  and  he  deposed  to  the  fact  that 
the  Marchioness  di  Mirano  went  out  upon  her 
steed  in  a  secret  and  stealthy  manner,  and  dressed 
in  masculine  costume,  on  that  very  evening  of 
Giulio's  assassination.  The  costume  was  pro- 
duced before  the  Judge,  and  Bernardo  identi- 
fied it  as  the  same  which  the  Marchioness  wore  on 
the  occasion  referred  to.  In  the  breastpocket 
of  the  surtout  coat,  some  grains  of  gunpowder 
were  discovered.  I  likewise  produced  the  pistol 
which  Lisetta  had  marked— and  the  flask  of  gun- 
powder, the  top  of  which  had  come  off  when  it  had 
been  hurriedly  tossed  into  the  drawer.  And  then 
I  proceeded  to  relate  how  the  Marchioness  had 
stabbed  me,  and  how  I  was  indebted  to  you  for  the 
salvation  of  my  life.  I  failed  not  to  describe  how 
the  Marchioness  sought  to  take  us  both  off  by 
poison:— in  a  word,  I  told  the  Judge  everything! 
Antonia  gave  her  evidence  in  respect  to  the  con- 
eluding  scenes  which  bad  occurred  at  the  Mirano 
mansion ;  and  Signor  Faoli  likewise  gave  bis  owii 
testimony." 

"Did  he  mention  bow  he  flung  the  purse 
through  the  window  of  the  ball-room  ?"  inquired 

"  Neither  he,  nor  myself,  nor  any  one  who  was 
examined,"  responded  Marcellin,  "omitted  a  single 
detail  which  in  any  way  bore  upon  the  case. 
Charles  De  Vere  was  equally  candid  in  describing 
how  he  was  carried  away  into  captivity." 

"  Ah !  then,  doubtless  the  Count  of  Eamorino  is 
seriously  compromised  ?"  exclaimed  Ciprina. 

"  Most  seriously,"  rejoined  Marcellin.  "  You 
may  depend  upon  it  I  did  not  spare  him  ;  for  I  did 
not  forget  bow  he  caused  yourself  and  De  Vere  to 
be  carried  off,  nor  bow  be  issued  a  warrant  for 
murder  against  myself.  Well,  then,  ne  proved 
htm  to  be  an  accomplice  of  the  Marchioness  di 
Mirano's  to  a  certain  extent :  we  showed  by  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  that  it  could  have  been  only 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Marchioness  he  had 
ordered  Paoli  to  leave  Tuscany  ;  while  the  produc- 
tion of  the  billet  which  he  had  written  to  Lucresia 
in  the  Vale  of  Arno,  stating  how  you  and  your 
companion  at  the  lime  had  been  borne  away  into 
imprisonment " 

"  Ah  !  that  letter  was  criminatory  indeed  ','■' 
ejaculated  Ciprina.  "  But,  by  the  bye,  I  forgot  to 
ask  whether  the  Count  of  Bamoiino  was  present 
during  the  investigation?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Marcellin.  "  It  was  by  the 
Grand  Duke's  own  special  order  that  he  attended 
the  inquiry.  The  French  and  English  Ambas. 
sadors  were  also  present.  But  in  respect  to  Sa- 
morino,  the  old  proverb  was  fulfilled,  which  says 
that  it  never  rains  but  it  pours :  for  not  merely 
did  he  stand  accused  of  having  exercised  bis  power 
as  a  Minister  fur  the  must  despotic  and  infamous 
purposes,  but  it  was  represented  by  the  steward  o( 
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the  late  Marchioneas  that  he  had  surreptitiously 
and  dishonestly  obtained  possession  of  certain 
▼aluable  pictures  which  were  in  the  Mirano  man- 
sion, and  that  this  he  did  last  night  at  a  time  nhen 
it  is  proved  that  he  knew  there  were  warrants  of 
arrest  and  confiscation  in  the  hands  of  the  autho- 
rities for  the  seizure  of  the  person  and  the  pro- 
perty of  the  woman  whom  he  had  just  privately 
married.  But  this  is  not  all!  It  is  likewise 
whispered  that  Kamorino  is  a  defaulter  in  respect 
to  the  Government  moneys;  and  if  this  be  the 
case,  it  will  assuredly  go  very  hard  with  him." 

"  And  no  one  will  pity  him  !"  interjected  Ci- 
prina.     "  But  tell  me,  M.  Marcellin " 

*'  Ah  !  M,  Marcellin  again  ?"  ejaculated  the 
young  Frenchman,  in  a  tone  of  reproach.  | 

"  Tell  me,"  continued  Ciprina,  taking  no  heed  i 
of  the  interruption,  "  was  any  wonder  expressed  [ 
that  I  did  not  go  forward  to  give  my  evidence 
before  the  Judge?'* 

"  No,"  answered  Edgar;  "  because  in  respect  to  j 
the  attempt  at  poisoning  on  the  part  of  the  Mar- . 
ohioness,  there  was  the  statement  to  which  you  had 
appended  your  signature,  and  which  was  attested  | 
by  the  British  Envoy.  Ai  for  all  the  other  details  i 
that  yott  might  have  given  in  evidence,  they  were 
equally  well  known  to  me,  and  my  narrative 
sufficed.  Besides,  the  Judge  evidently  appreciated 
the  delicacy  of  your  position, — having  lived  with 
the  Marchioness  so  long  a  time  as  you  had  done- 
having  been  so  intimate  with  her " 

"  Well,"  interposed  Ciprina,  '*  I  am  glad  that 
I  escaped  an  ordeal  which  certainly  would  have 
been  more  or  less  painful  for  me.  But  what  else 
have  you  to  relate  ?" 

"  I  think  that  I  have  told  you  all,"  responded 
Marcellin, — "  unless  I  ought  to  add  that  the  Judge 
summed  up  all  the  particulars  in  the  most  lucid 
manner  ;  and  in  conclusion  he  pronounced  the  late 
Marchioness  di  Mirano  to  have  been  guilty  of  an 
attempt  to  poison  yourself  and  me,  and  guilty  also 
of  the  murder  of  (jiulio  Paoli.  Thus  was  I  myself 
honourably  acquitted— even  if  it  could  be  said 
that  my  own  reputation  was  ever  really  at  stake 
upon  the  point ;  for  it  is  scarcely  possible  that 
Eamorino  himself  could  have  believed  me  guilty 
when  he  issued  the  warrant  for  my  arrest." 

"And  thus  the  judicial  investigation  is  at  an 
end  ?"  said  Ciprina.  "  But  has  anything  been 
done  with  Eamorino  P" 

"  The  Judge  had  no  power  to  pronounce  any  sen- 
tence upon  a  Minister,"  rejoined  Marcellin  :  "  for 
that  Minister  is  indeed  of  higher  rank  than  tho 
Judge  himself.  But  doubtless  the  Grand  Duke 
will  visit  Kamorino  with  his  severest  displeasure. 
Ah  !  I  forgot  to  mention,  Ciprina,  that  the 
steward  of  the  Mirano  mansion  received  an  order 
to  deliver  up  to  you  whatsoever  effects  may  be 
yours  within  the  walls  of  that  dwelling." 

"  And  in  reference  to  the  death  of  the  Mar- 
chioness," inquired  Ciprina,  "  has  any  fresh  light 
been  shed  upon  it  ?" 

"  Judge  for  yourself,"  exclaimed  Edgar,  "  when 
you  hear  what  I  am  about  to  tell  you !  It  is  be- 
yond all  doubt  that  she  was  endeavouring  to 
escape  by  the  roof  at  the  time  she  met  her  death ; 
for  some  of  the  agents  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  who  forced  their  way  into  Ramorino's 
bouse,  discovered  a  door  open  leading  upon  the 
leads.    And  what  is  most  singular  is  that  amongst 


the  pictures  which  Bamorino  surreptitiously  ob- 
tained from  the  Mirano  mansion,  was  the  portrait 
of  Lucrezia  Borgia  !" 

"  Ah  !  "  ejaculated  Ciprina.  "  I  feel  a  sort  of 
superstitious  awe  when  you  mention  the  name  of 
that  picture  :  for  it  always  seemed  to  have  an 
ominous  association  with  the  Marchioness.  Ah! 
many,  many  things  do  I  now  recall  to  my  mind, 
which  she  said  to  me  on  various  occasions  in  con- 
nexion with  that  portrait !  But  what  were  you 
about  to  tell  me?" 

"  That  it  may  probably  have  been  one  of  the  last 
objects  on  which  her  eyes  glanced  in  this  life;  for  it 
must  have  faced  her,  so  to  speak,  when  she  was  upon 
the  leads!— she  must  have  seen  it  through  a  win- 
dow ! " 

"  And  who  can  tell,"  interjected  Ciprina,  "  but 
that  a  sudden  horror— a  superstitious  terror  per- 
haps— may  have  seizod  upon  the  wretched  woman  ; 

and — and But  Oh,  no  !"  exclaimed  the  young 

lady,  thus  suddenly  interrupting  herself,  and 
placing  her  hands  before  her  eyes ;  "  I  cannot 
suffer  my  imagination  to  look  upon  anything  so 
dreadful !  Let  us  speak  of  something  else. 
Where  is  Mr.  De  Vere  ?" 

"He  is  at  the  Ambassador's,"  replied  Mar- 
cellin. "  But  just  now  you  said  that  you  had 
something  to  tell  me — —" 

"  I  remember,"  ejaculated  Ciprina,  "  I  told  you 
that  I  would  explain  wherefore  I  addressed  you  aa 
M.  Marcellin,  and  not  in  the  same  familiar  terms 
as  heretofore.  Do  you  remember  that  night  when 
Charles  De  Vere  was  to  come  stealthily  to  the 
Mirano  mansion — you  lay  in  bed — I  was  seated  by 
the  side  of  the  couch — and  you  gave  a  species  of 
vague,  dreamy,  and  unconscious  expression  to  your 
thoughts — and  you  spoke  of  Agnes,  the  Beauty  of 
Sidney  Villa— and  you  said  that  you  had  heard  of 
her  cousin  Floribel " 

"  Oh !"  ejaculated  Marcellin,  as  a  sudden  sus- 
picion struck  him.  "  Good  heavens !  is  it  possible  ? 
You,  Ciprina — you " 

"Yes,"  she  responded  in  a  tremulous  voice;  "I 
am  Floribel  Lister !  Oh,  you  must  have  sooner 
or  later  learnt  it  from  the  Hardress  family ;  for 
doubtless  you  are  now  acquainted  with  them !" 

"And  j/ou  are  Floribel  Lister!"  said  Marcellin, 
still  under  the  eiTect  of  the  sudden  amazement 
which  had  seized  upon  him.  "  Oh !  Corinna 
said " 

But  he  stopped  suddenly  short,  and  a  scarlet 
glow  mantled  upon  his  cheeks.  It  was  now  Flori- 
bel's  turn  to  start ;  and  she  gazed  earnestly  apon 
his  countenance,  the  colour  at  the  same  time 
coming  and  going  in  rapid  transitioos  upon  her  own 

"That  name  of  Corinna!"  she  said,  at  length 
breaking  silence,  and  speaking  in  a  low  tremulous 
voice,— "it  is  not  the  first  time  you  have  mentioned 
it  with  emotion  !  No !  ou  that  very  same  occasion 
to  which  I  just  now  referred — when  you  were  un- 
consciously giving  a  dreamy  expression  to  the  ideas 
that  were  vaguely  hovering  in  your  mind,— you 
spoke  of  Corinna!  you  said  that  she  was  beautiful! 
Ah,  now  I  comprehend  it  all  I  You  love  her!  you 
love  her ! " 

"Listen  to  me,  Floribel! — for  by  this  name  I 
I  must  now  call  you,"  said  Edgar  Marcellin,*  "and  | 
let  there  be  the  completest  frankness  and  candour  1 
between  us."  | 
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"  Yes — Bpeak !  "  said  the  young  Isdj  ;  "  and  it 
(hall  iodeed  be  with  candour  and  frankness  that  ;ou 
will  receive  from  my  lips  the  answer  to  whatsoever 
you  may  bo  about  to  say  !  " 

"  I  owe  you  a  debt  of  incalculable  gratitude, 
Floribel,"  resumed  Edgar:  "you  saved  my  life 
more  than  once, — you  saved  me  from  the  effects  of 
the  wound  dealt  by  the  dagger  of  the  Marchioness 
— you  saved  me  from  the  poison — you  saved  me 
altogether  from  the  fatal  malignity  of  her  ven- 
geance! It  is  therefore  a  life  which  I  owe  you  ! 
That  life  is  at  your  disposal ; — and  if  it  be  your 
will,  it  must  be  devoted  to  you !  " 

"T)o  you  mean  me  to  understand,  Edgar,"  she 
asked  in  a  tremulous  voice,  and  now  again  address- 
ing him  by  his  Christian  name,—"  do  you  mean 
me  to  understand  that  you  would  make  every  pos- 
Bible  sacrifice  for  my  sake  ?" 

*'  Yes— every  possible  sacrifice  !"  answered  the 
young  Frenchman,  with  fervid  emphasis. 

"  Yet  you  love  Corinna  ?  Oh,  I  am  sure  that 
you  love  her  !"  exclaimed  Eloribel.  "  And  you 
would  renounce  your  love    for   her  ?     Oh  !  have 

you  not  said  that  she  was  beautiful *' 

"  Do  not  speak  to  me  of  another  !"  interrupted 
Marcellin.  "  I  am  bound  body  and  soul  unto 
you  !" 

The  young  lady's  beautifully  symmetrical  form 
trembled  throughout,  and  a  quick  flush  passed 
over  her  countenance,  while  a  flood  of  joyous  light 
was  also  poured  into  her  handsome  eyes  ;  so  that 
it  seemed  as  if  this  were  a  moment  of  profound 
and  blissful  triumph  for  her. 

"  And  Tou  would  wed  me  ?"  she  eaid  t  "  you 
would  conduct  me  to  the  altar  f" 

"  Yea— I  will  make  you  my  wife,"  answered 
E.lcar. 

"  Tour  wife  ?  And  yet  you  know  enough  of 
me,"  said  Floribel,  "to  be  aware  that  I  am 
not  fit  to  become  the  wife  of  an  honourable  gen- 
tleman !  You  could  cot  introduce  me  into  the 
circles  where  you  move — you  would  be  ashamed  of 

me " 

"  With  such  calculations  as  these  I  have  no- 
thing to  do,  Floribel,"  replied  Marcellin.  "  I  only 
think  of  you  as  one  who  saved  my  life— who  bent 
over  me  with  an  unswerving  devotion  when  I  lay 
stretched,  weak,  feeble,  and  helpless,  upon  a  sick 
couch,  and  when  I  had  no  other  friend  near  me  but 
you !  I  think  of  you  only  as  one  who  displayed  the 
iDobt  magnanimous  generosity  towards  me,  even  to 
the  extent  of  perilling  your  own  life  !— suffering 
persecution  and  captivity— and  when  meeting  me 
again,  breathing  nut  a  syllable  of  regret  or  reproach 
tbat  you  should  have  made  your  own  interests  iden 
tical  with  those  of  one  who  seemed  to  bring  only 
misfortune  upon  your  head  I  But,  Ah  I  you  \ 
Floribel !  Oh,  you  ate  weeping  1" 

The  tears  were  indeed  trickling  down  the  cheeks 
of  the  young  lady;  but  she  quickly  dashed  them 
away— and  she  said,  "  No,  Edgar— no !  I  cacaot 
sufTcT  myself  any  longer  to  be  beguiled  by  this  de- 
licious dream !  Oh,  I  will  not  hesitate  to  confess 
that  I  love  you  as  never  before  have  I  loved- 
that  there  was  even  a  time  when  I  used  to  bend 

over  you  and  indulge  in  delightful  visions ! Bui 

no,  do!"  she  abruptly  exclaimed,  "it  must  not  be! 
Not  for  worlds,  Edgar,  would  I  suffer  your  happi- 
ness to  be  abipwreeked  on  the  rock  of  my  seltish- 
cess!      I   did  not  savu  your   lite   to    tender  il 


miserable !  Heaven  forbid !  Oh,  you  are  generooi 
and  magnanimous !  you  are  everything  great  and 
noble,  as  I  believed  you  to  be!  Be  happy,  there- 
fore, with  your  Corinna!— be  happy  with  her- for 
she  is  pure  and  chaste,  and  she  is  fitted  to  become 
the  wife  of  an  honourable  man  !  And  now  not 
another  syllable  of  remonstrance,  Edgar  !  not  a 
word  from  your  lips  in  the  hope  of  diverting  me 
from  the  decision  which  1  have  just  given  !" 

"It  is  you  who  are  noble  and  magnanimous, 
Floribel  !"  exclaimed  Marcellin,  throwing  himself 
upon  his  knees  at  her  feet.  "  Your  decision  shall 
spected  I  But  permit  me  as  a  brother  might 
deal  with  a  sister,  to  take  this  hand  and  press  it 
to  my  lips  in  fervid  gratitude  !  Floribel,  I  shall 
never  forget  you  !  Your  welfare  will  be  ever  dear 
e and.  Oh  !  suffer  me  to  become  the  me- 
dium of  communication  between  yourself  and 
es  !     Let  me  beseech  you  to  return    to  your 

in,  who  will  receive  you  with  open  arms " 

No— never  !"  ejaculated  Floribel.  "  Eise,  Ed- 
gar—rise !"  and  she  compelled  him  to  quit  the 
kneeling  posture  which  be  had  assumed  at  her 
feet.  "  Speak  to  me  no  more  on  that  subject  !— 
but  if  you  really  entertain  any  regard  for  my  hap- 
piness and  any  consideration  for  my  welfare,  you 
will  retain  the  seal  of  silence  upon  your  lips  in 
respect  to  me  when  next  you  see  my  cousin  Agnee, 
For  you  will  doubtless  return  to  England  soon,— 
you  will  be  anxious  to  see  your  Corinna,  and  t< 
tell  her  that  the  foul  murder  of  her  brother  is  at 
far  avenged  that  the  murderess  ceases  to  exist 
But  mention  not  my  name  to  Agnes,  I  conjure 
you  !  She  believes  that  I  am  in  some  strict  seclu- 
sion  that  I  have    become  virtuous  again— she 

is  tranquillized  about  her  erring  cousin  !  These 
are  the  very  words  which  came  from  your  own  lips 
on  an  occasion  to  which  I  have  already  more  than 
once  referred  ;— and.  Oh  !  I  beseech  you,  Edgar, 
destroy  not  the  impression  which  rests  upon  the 
mind  of  the  much-loved  Agnes  !" 

"Not  for  worlds, Floribel !"  ejaculated  Marcellin. 
"  But  tell  me,  what  are  your  plans  ?  what  coone 
do  you  purpose  to  follow  ?" 

"  I  know  not  at  present,"  she  replied ;  "  but  to 
ijo"  I  am  about  to  say  farewell.  We  must  meet 
no  more  ;  and  I  beseech  you  not  to  visit  me  again. 
May  you  be  happy,  Edgar  !— this  is  now  the  wish 
that  is  uppermost  in  my  heart  !" 

Floribel  proffered  him  her  hand  :  he  pressed  it 
to  his  lips — the  tears  came  into  his  eyes ;  but  sud- 
denly that  beauteous  hand  was  withdrawn  from 
his  own — and  Floribel  glided  away,  disappearing 
by  a  door  leading  into  an  adjacent  apartment. 

A  fair  minutes  afterwards  Edgar  Marcellin  wa* 
leaving  the  hotel  in  a  pensive  and  even  melan- 
choly mood  ;  and  slowly  through  the  streets  he 
bent  his  way  back  towards  the  British  Embassy, 
where  the  grand  entertainment  was  being  given. 
He  was  muffled  up  in  a  cloak ;— not  that  he  had  now 
any  longer  the  slightest  cause  for  self-concealment 
or  disguise  in  the  city  of  Florence ;  iut  the  even- 
ing was  excessively  cold.  Ho  had  not  proceeded 
very  far,  when  be  encountered  another  person  who 
was  cloaked  like  himself  ;  but  the  recognition  wai 
immediate  and  mutual. 

"  What  !  my  dear  friend,"  ejaculated  Marcellin, 
"you  have  left  the  festive  scene  f" 

"  But  it  would  appear,"  answered  our  hero,  with 
a  icnile— for  Charles  De  Vera  it  was  whom  (be 
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young  Frenchman  thus  met, — "it  would  appear 
that  you  had  deserted  the  entertainment  long  be- 
fore I  thought  of  doing  eo  !'* 

"I  have  been  to  fulfil  a  promise,"  returned 
Marcellin,— "  a  promise  which  I  made  in  the 
morning— to  the  effect  that  I  would  call  upon 
yioribel " 

"  Floribel  ?"  ejaculated  Charles,  with  a  sudden 
start.  "What!  has  she  revealed  herself F  or  how 
did  jou  discover  who  she  is  ?  But  Ah  I  doubt- 
less you  learnt  the  fact  from  the  lips  of  Hector 
Uardress,  or  his  sister " 

"  No,  my  dear  friend,"  interrupted  Edgar  ;  "  I 
learnt  the  fact  from  Floribel's  own  lips.  Her  con- 
versation has  been  serious  even  to  solemnity  :  I 
offered   everything    which  the     deepest,     deepest 

sense   of  gratitude   could  suggest yes,  it   was 

even  marriage  that  I  proposed — but  she  refused — 
we  have  separated— wo  shall  meet  no  more  !" 

"  I  was  on  my  way  to  see  her,"  said  Charles; 
"  and  I  also  expect  to  have  a  serious  and  solemn 
discourse  with  her  j  for  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  |      "Ah!" 
to  make  one  more   attempt  to   aare  the    erring  j  chanco  for   me  i 
creature— to  bring    her    back    into    the  path  of    did  not  An  tenia 


"  She  will  not  suffer  you  to  act  as  a  medium 
of  communication  between  herself  and  Miss 
Evelyn,"  interjected  Edgar.  "  But  go  and  see 
her  ;  for  there  are  many  reasons  why  she  may 
listen  to  you  in  reference  to  mattera  whereon  she 
would  not  permit  me  to  touch." 

The  two  young  men  separated  ;  and  Marcellin, 
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midst  of  the  gaieties  of  the  British 
entered  a  cal6  to  while  away  an  hour 
newspapers.  He  had  not  been  there  many  mo. 
ments  when  an  Italian  gentleman  entered,  bring- 
ing a  piece  of  intelligence  which  he  at  once  com- 
municated to  several  acquaintances  whom  he 
mot  there.  A  decree  had  just  been  issued  by  the 
Grand  Duke,  removing  the  Count  of  Eamorino 
from  the  oflice  of  Minister  of  Police ;  and  it 
further  appeared  that  the  disgraced  functionary 
had  already  fled  from  Florence,  or  at  all  events 
that  he  had  disappeared  abruptly  to  avoid  the  con. 
sequences  of  his  various  misdeeds  ;  for  the  officers 
of  justice  had  been  vainly  bunting  for  him  in 
every  direction. 

Meanwhile  Charles  De  Vere  proceeded  to  the 
hotel  where  Floribel  Lister  bad  taken  up  her 
quarters  :  but  he  inquired  for  her  as  the  Signora 
Ciprioa,  by  which  name  ihe  wai  known  at  the 
establishment. 

"  The  signora,"  replied  the  Undlord,  "  has  just 
taken  her  departure." 

"  Taken  her  departure  ?"  ejaculated  De  Vete,  in 
astonishment.     "  How  long  ago  f* 

"Not  ten  minutes  have  elapsed,  signer,  since 
the  young  lady  departed.  A  postchaise  was 
ordered  all  in  a  moment " 

"  And  whither  has  she  gone  f"  demanded  our 
htro  impatiently. 

"  She  said  she  was  going  to  Eome,  signer,"  re- 
joined the  landlord.  "  Nothing  could  be  more 
hurried  than  the  whole  proceeding.  I  hope  there 
is  notbiog  wrong  ?" 

"Nothing,"  answered  our  hero;  and  he  has- 
tened from  the  hotel. 

As  he  was  retracing  his  way  towards  the  British 
Embassy,  absorbed   in   painful    reflections    with 


regard  to  Floribel  Lister,  he  again  encountered 
Edgar  Marcellin,  who  was  just  issuing  from  tbs 
cofleo-bouse. 

"  Havo  you  heard  the  intelligence  ?"  exclaimed 
the  young  Frenchman.  "  Eamorino  is  displaced 
— and  he  has  fled  !" 

"  And  Floribel  has  departed,"  cried  De  Vera. 
"  She  must  have  left  as  speedily  as  possible  after 
bidding  you  farewell." 

"  I  am  not  surprised  at  it,"  said  Marcellin. 
"  But  Ah  !  if  you  wish  to  see  her,  it  may  not  be 
too  late.     Come  with  me  1" 

A  hackney  vehicle  was  passing  at  the  lime  : 
Marcellin  stopped  it — he  and  Charles  at  once  took 
their  seats  therein— and  the  driver  was  ordered  to 
proceed  to  the  French  Embassy. 

"Tin  cannot  expect  to  find  Floribel  there  f-" 
said  De  Vere,  in  astonishment. 

"  But  her  maid  Antonia  is  there,"  answered 
Edgar;  "  and  rest  assured  that  she  will  not  leave 
Florence  without  her." 

"Ah!"  ejaculated  Charles;  "then  there  is  a 
Floribel  again!  But  why 
r  mistress  sooner  ?" 
The  French  Ambassador  considered  that  as 
Antonia  was  a  witness  in  the  case  which  has  this 
day  been  investigated,  it  was  better  she  should 
remain  apart  from  her  mistress,  so  that  the  Judge 
might  not  be  led  to  suppose  there  was  any  collu- 
siun,  or  straining  of  any  particular  poinls,  in  order 
to  clear  my  character  or  to  throw  any  additional 
obloquy  on  the  deceased  Marchioness.  When  the 
investigation  was  over,  Antonia  and  Beroardo 
were  ordered  to  repair  at  once  to  the  Mi.-auo 
mansion,  to  receive  from  the  steward  the  wa;je3 
that  were  due  to  tbem,  and  also  to  procure 
their  personal  effects. — Bat  here  we  are  at  the 
Embassy!" 

Marcellin  and  Do  Vere  leapt  out.  The  former 
hastened  to  put  a  few  questions  to  the  porter  at 
the  entrance ;  and  then,  again  turning  towards 
his  friend,  he  said,  "  We  are  too  late  !  she  is 
gone  i" 

"Gone?  Who?  Antonia  ?"  ejaculated  Charles. 

"Yes,"   replied   Marcellin.     "It   appears  that 

Antonia  only  returned  with  her  boxes  from  the 

Mirano  mansion  ten  minutes  ago ;  and  at  the  very 

same  instant  a  postchaise  drove  up " 

"Ah!  I  understand  I"  said  De  Vete.  "Floribel 
came  to  fetch  Antonia  '." 

"  This  is  what  I  thought  she  would  do,"  rejoined 
Edgar:  "but  we  ore  too  late!  Yet  there  is  still  a 
chance !     Come  quick,  De  Vere  !" 

The  young  men  again  sprang  into  the  hackney- 
vehicle  ;  and  now  Edgar  ordered  it  to  proceed  to 
the  Mirano  mansion. 

"  Floribel,"  he  said,  "  will  perhaps  call  there  to 
procure  her  own  effects;  for  the  steward  has  re- 
ceived orders  to  give  them  up  to  her." 

"  Ah  1  then  there  is  still  a  chance  !"  exclaimed 
DeVere;  "for  I  would  not  that  we  should  part 
thus  without  one  lost  effort  on  my  part  to  establish 
her  welfare  on  some  solid  foundation." 

The  two  young  men  reached  the  Mirano  man- 
sion  ;  but  as  they  sprang  forth  from  the  vehicle, 
they  beheld  no  postchaise  waiting  in  front  of  the 
entrance.  lUeir  eyes  swept  along  the  street— but 
no  retreating  vehicle  met  their  view  ;  nor  did  the 
sounds  of  any  equipage  fall  upon  their  ears. 
"  It  is  impossible,"  exclaimed  Marcellin,  "  that 
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Floribel  could  have  bad  time  to  call,  gather  her 
effects  together,  and  take  her  departure  again. 
But  let  U3  see  '.' 

Thus  spealiiug,  he  rang  the  bell ;  and  the  gate- 
porter  made  his  appearance.  Immediately  recog* 
nising  Marcellin,  the  man  bowed  respectfully,  and 
eaid  in  a  mournful  voice,  "  Ah,  eignor  !  this  is  a 
tad  business!— a  very  sad  business!" 

"It  is  indeed,"  replied  the  young  Frenchman. 
"  But  tell  me,  has  the  Signora  Ciprina  been 
hither  ?" 

"  Yes,  signer ;  she  called  in  a  postcbaise  about 
ten  minutes  ago." 

"  Always  ten  minutes  too  late  I"  ejaculated  De 
Vere.  "But  let  us  speed  in  pursuit— for  1  must 
SCO  hor !" 

"  Stop,  my  dear  friend !"  cried  llarcellin,  catch- 
ing him  by  the  arm;  "it  is  useless!  A  wretched 
huck-Tehiele  would  never  overtake  a  post-chaise! 
Besides,  how  do  you  know  which  route  she  may 
be  pursuing  P  She  may  say  Kame  when  she 
means  Eavenna  !" 

"  True  !"  said  De  Vere.  "  I  am  afraid  that  I 
must  abandon  all  thoughts  of  an  interview  with 
poor  erring  Floribel !" 

"  But  how  long  could  the  Signora  Ciprina  have 
stopped  here  ?"  inquired  Marcellin,  again  turning 
towards  the  gate-porter. 

"  Not  more  than  a  few  instants,  eignor,"  was  the 
re=ponse. 

"A  few  instants  to  pack  up  all  her  effects  !" 
cried  Marcellin,  incredulously. 

"Autonia  had  already  done  it,  signer.  She 
came  to  look  after  her  own  property ;  and  the 
Btvvtaril  told  her  to  put  the  Signora  Ciprina's  effects 
together  also.  So  Antonia  packed  them  up  ;  and 
thus  the  boxes  were  all  ready  for  removal  the 
instant  the  ebaiso ^topped  at  the  door-" 

At  this  moment  the  steward  made  bis  appear- 
ance in  the  lobby  of  the  gateway  ;  and  bowing  to 
Marcelhn  and  De  Vere  (fbr  he  knew  the  latter  on 
account  of  having  seen  him  that  day  at  the  Judge's 
residence),  he  said  with  a  gloomy  shake  of  his 
head,  "  Ah,  signers  '.  this  is  a  house  of  mourning 
now  ;  for  no  matter  how  guilty  the  Mar- 
chioness may  have  been,  she  was  a  kind  mis- 
tress to  her  dependants — and  we  all  feel  deeply 
the  tragic  occurrence !  Besides,  the  establishment 
will  be  broken  up— the  mansion  and  its  costly  fur- 
niture will  be  sold— and  numbers  of  domestics 
who  have  long  lived  together  like  one  family  as  it 
were,  will  be  separated  and  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment." 

"  Where  ia  the  corpse  of  the  Marchioness  t"  in- 
quired Edgar. 

"  It  is  lying  in  the  large  dining-room,"  was  the 
reply.  "  It  is  already  in  its  coffin ;  and  the  fune- 
ral is  to  take  place  tomorrow— but  quite  privately 
as  you  may  suppose,  signors.     Will  you  walk  in  ?" 

Marcellin  shook  his  head,  saying,  "  My  recollec- 
tions of  the  interior  of  this  mansion  are  in  many 
respects  too  painful " 

"  Nevertheless,"  interrupted  the  steward,  "  you 
would  render  me  a  great  service,  signer,  it  you 
would  enter  the  establishment.  There  is  a  se- 
cret  " 

"  I  comprehend  "  exclaimed  Marcellin.  "  You 
wish  to  know  the  secret  of  the  passage  unto  which 
allusion  was  frequently  made  before  the  Judge 
this  day  ?" 


The  steward  answered  in  the  affirmative,— 
adding,  "I  can  find  no  key  that  fits  the  door 
opening  into  the  stable.yard  ;  and  I  do  not  dare 
to  employ  any  violent  means  to  force  an  entrance, 
because  the  mansion  is  now  the  property  of  the 
State.  But  I  have  a  great  curiosity  to  visit  this 
secret  passage  of  which  so  much  baa  been  said." 

"  The  key  of  the  door  opening  into  the  stable, 
yard,"  said  Marcellin,  "  I  myself  took  away  with 
me  -when  1  escaped  with  Antonia  by  means  of 
the  secret  avenue  ;  and  I  have  left  it  in  my 
room  at  the  French  Embassy.  But  inasmuch  as 
it  is  a  harmless  curiosity  on  your  part,  and  like- 
wise a  very  natural  one,"  ho  continued,  thus  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  steward,  "  I  will  show  yoa 
the  secret  means  of  entrance  from  the  suite  of 
apartments  which  the  Signora  Ciprina  used  to 
occupy.  And  perhaps  you,  De  Vere,"  added  Mar- 
cellin, "  would  have  no  objection  to  inspect  that 
strange  mysterious  place  along  which  you  were 
hurried  with  a  shawl  or  kerchief  thrown  over 
your  head  ?" 

"  Come,"  said  our  hero ;  "  let  us  visit  it." 

The  steward  led  the  way  up  the  grand  stair- 
case; and  in  a  minute  or  two  the  ante-room  of 
the  suite  of  apartments  which  Ciprina  used  to 
occupy,  was  reached.  Edgar  Marcellin  could  not 
help  shuddering  when  he  thought  of  all  the  tre- 
mendous perils  he  had  incurred  beneath  that  roof; 
and  then  bis  heart  was  melted  with  emotions  as 
he  thought  the  next  instant  of  all  the  tender 
assiduities  and  attentions  which  Floribel  had 
lavished  upon  him  in  thia  suite  of  rooms. 

"  I  must  tell  you  candidly,  signors,"  said  the 
steward,  "  that  I  have  been  examining  the 
wainscot  and  walls  of  every  one  of  these  rooms 
with  the  utmost  care — but  without  success." 

"  Did  you  not  think  of  asking  Antonia  to  tell 
you  the  secret  ?"  inquired  Marcellin. 

"  Strange  to  say,  it  never  struck  me,"  responded 
the  steward.  "  When  we  were  before  the  Judge 
to-day,  you,  signer,  did  not  specify  from  which 
room  the  secret  communication  opened  :  you 
merely  spoke  in  general  terms  of  the  suite  of 
aportments  possessing  this  secret  issue " 

"I  will  soon  satisfy  your  curiosity,"  said  Mar- 
cellin. "The  secret  communication  is  here,  in 
this  ante-room  !  Look  !  I  count  the  gilt  nails — I 
press  upon  this  parti«iular  one — and  behold  the 
result  !" 

The  door  had  flown  open,  just  as  if  it  were  a 
portion  of  the  wainscot  giving  way  in  a  place 
where  there  was  previously  no  visible  evidence  of 
tbe  existence  of  a  door  at  all.  The  steward  held  a 
wax  taper  in  his  hand ;  but  Marcellin  said,  "  If 
we  are  going  to  traverse  the  passage,  we  will 
light  anuther  m  case  of  one  being  extin- 
guished  by  the  draught.  Come !  I  will  lead  tho 
way,  as  I  am  acquainted  with  the  geography  of 
the  place." 

Provided  with  a  light,  Marcellin  crossed  the 
threshold  and  entered  the  passage:  De  Vera  fol- 
lowed ;  the  steward,  carrying  the  second  taper, 
brought  up  the  rear.  They  threaded  the  stone 
passage— tbe  steward  ejaaulating  at  almost  every 
pace,  "  Who  would  ever  have  suspected  it  f  And 
I,  who  fancied  myself  a  confidential  servant,  never 
to  have  been  trusted  with  the  secret !" 

"Ahl"  thought  Charles,  within  himself,  "the 
position  of  affairs  is  somewhat  different  now,  from 
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what  it  was  when,  enveloped  in  darkness,  I  was 
hurried  along  thia  passage  in  the  custody  of  the 
elirri .'" 

And  Edgar  Marcellin  mentally  exclaimed,  "  How 
short  a  time  has  elapsed  since  Lucrczia  was  in  my 
power,  threading  this  passage! — what  a  cloud  ot 
incidents  has  burst  over  me  since  then  ! — and  she, 
that  wretched  woman,  is  no  more!" 

The  end  of  the  passage  was  reached ;  and  Mar- 
cellin  was  just  on  the  point  of  beginning  the 
descent  of  the  spiral  staircase,  when  he  stopped 
luddenly  short,  for  it  struck  him  that  he  heard  a 
hasty  footstep  below.  Could  it  have  been  the  echo 
of  his  own?  Yes— he  felt  convinced  that  it  must 
be;  and  he  pursued  his  way.  De  Vere  and  the 
Steward  fancied  that  he  bad  merely  stopped  short 
for  a  moment  on  account  of  coming  somewhat 
abruptly  on  the  top  of  the  stone  steps. 

Down  those  steps  they  proceeded  •  and  in  s  fow 
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moments  they  reached  the  cellar-like  place  vrhich 
existed  at  the  bottom.  Maroellin  held  the  wax 
candle  high  up,  so  as  to  throw  its  light  completelj 
round;— and  at  the  same  instant  an  ejaculation 
burst  from  the  lips  of  Charles  De  Vere,  while  he 
sprang  forward  towards  the  darkest  nook  of  the 
place.  There — crouching  down,  and  half  buried 
in  a  species  of  niche  —  was  the  form  of  a  man, 
upon  whom  De  Tere  seized  and  dragged  him  forth 
into  the  light.  Then,  as  the  individual  raised 
himself  to  an  upright  posture,  and  by  his  manner 
showed  that  he  did  not  purpose  any  resistance 
against  odds  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  com* 
pete  with — tho  light  of  the  tapers  streaming  on 
his  countenance,  revealed  the  bearded  face  of  the 
Count  of  Eamorino ! 
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CHAPTER   XXIX. 

inn  APPonriMESi  at   xoos. 

Wk  must  cow  earry  back  the  reailpr's  attention  to 
the  metropolis  of  Great  Briiain.  We  must  return 
to  Londun,  whore  the  scene  of  eg  large  a  pnrlion 
of  our  narrative  has  been  previuuslj  laid.  We  are 
about  to  bid  farewell  for  the  present  to  that  beau- 
ful  Italian  ciioie  where  so  many  dark  deeds  bare 
been  perpetrated :  we  are  about  to  leave  for  a 
Epace  all  those  characters  who  have  been  moving 
with  .-^uch  strange  rapiditj  upon  the  stage  of  our 
drama  throughout  so  many  consecutive  chapters. 
And  this  does  indeed  appear  to  be  the  most  fitting 
point  whereat  to  take  leave  of  them— the  most 
euitable  crisis  of  our  storj  for  breaking  the  thread 
of  eTents,  to  resume  it  in  another  part  of  the 
world.  For  the  episode  which  relates  the  mis- 
fortunes and  the  crimes  of  the  beautiful  Lucrezia 
di  llirano,  is  now  terminated :  her  destiny  has 
been  fulBlled — and  she  has  left  behind  her  a  name 
as  infamous  as  that  of  her  prototype  Lucrezia 
Borgia.  And  Ciprina  has  gone  nobody  knows 
whither — and  Count  Eamorino  is  in  the  hands  of 
justice — and  Father  Falconara  is  on  his  way  back 
to  the  Castle  of  Bogno,  to  relieve  the  mind  of 
Captain  Belluno  and  relate  to  bim  all  the  startling 
incidents  which  have  just  occurred  in  Florence. 
And  Edgar  Slarcellin  is  now  free  to  think  tenderly 
of  Corinna  :  and  Signer  Paoli  is  ready  to  accom- 
pany him  back  to  England  ;  and  Charles  De  Verc, 
having  nothing  further  to  detain  bim  in  Florence, 
is  only  waiting  to  see  whether  the  quadroon  and 
ber  husband  are  likely  to  make  their  appearance 
in  that  capital  ere  be  shall  retrace  his  way  to 
Naples. 

This,  then,  as  we  have  said,  is  a  most  favourable 
conjuncture  to  enable  us  to  redirect  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  the  British  metropolis ;  and  of 
that  opportunity  we  at  once  purpose  to  avcil  our- 
.elves. 

Ihe  progress  of  our  narrative  has  brought  us 
down  to  the  date  of  the  i-.h  of  Korember ;  and  it 
is  on  this  very  same  day  that  we  purpose  (o  look 
into  the  ofE.o  of  ilr.  Timperley,  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields.  It  was  verging  towards  the  hour  of  noon  ; 
and  the  lawyer  was  alone  in  his  own  sanctum. 
He  appeared  to  have  given  more  than  usual  care 
to  his  toilet ;  and  his  writing  table,  instead  of 
being  confusedly  strown  with  letters  and  docu- 
ments, presented  an  aspect  of  exceeding  neatness. 
Three  or  four  bundles  of  papers,  tied  round  with 
red  tape — all  endorsed  with  the  same  name,  and 
placed  together  in  a  row— were  now  occupying  the 
attention  of  the  old  lawyer.  We  thereby  mean 
that  as  he  sat  in  bis  arm  chair,  bis  gaze  was  fixed 
seriously  upon  those  bundles  of  papers ;  and  pre- 
sently be  murmured  to  himself,  "  Well,  after  all, 
the  presentiment  that  made  me  preserve  them  is 
about  to  receive  its  fuldlment !  They  are  to  be 
claimed!  they  will  be  taken  possession  of!" 

Then  Mr.  Timperley  experienced  a  certain  de- 
gree of  uneasiness,  and  he  was  seized  with  a  certain 
restlessness  against  which  he  vainly  strove  to 
wrestle. 

"  What  does  this  mean  ?"  be  asked  himself,  as 
be  rose  up  from  his  seat  and  walked  to  and 
fro  in    the  olBce.     "  Is   this  date  to  be   a  very 


memorable  one  for  me  ?  is  it  to  mark  an  era  of 
good  or  evil  ?  Let  me  see.  Can  that  man  do  me 
any  harm  ?  is  it  bis  interest  to  do  it  r" 

Mr.  Timperley  resumed  his  seat  at  his  desk- 
buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  while  his  elbos3 
rested  upun  the  table— and  gave  way  to  his  re- 
1  flections.  From  these  he  was  startled  by  the  sud- 
den striking  of  a  timepiece  on  the  mantel :  and  he 
ejaculated  to  himself,  "'lis  noon! — the  hour  at 
which  he  was  to  be  here  F" 

Just  as  the  last  ^roke  of  the  clock  was  vibrating 
through  the  office,  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and 
a  clerk  announced  Mr.  Hargrave. 

"Walk  in,  Mr.  Hargrave,"  said  Mr.  Timperley, 
,  while  the  dour  remained  open:  but  the  instant  the 
i  clerk  had  retired  and  closed  it  behind  him,  the 
lawyer's  demeanour  became  profoundly  respectful 
I  — and  with  a  low  bow  he  said,  "  Be  pleased,  my 
I  lord,  to  be  seated." 

The  manner  of  Lord  Ormsby— as  wemay  now 
I  call  him — was  cold,  reserved,  and  distant,  as  be 
took  the  chair  that  was  placed  for  his  accommoda- 
tion. He  was  dressed  in  black,  as  when  we  last 
introduced  him  to  our  readers  ;  and  it  was  in  a 
deep.toned  voice  that  he  said,  "  Mr.  Timperley, 
have  you  obeyed  my  instructions?" 

"  I  have,  my  lord,"  replied  the  attorney, 
"  Here  are  all  the  papers  relating  to  your  lord- 
ship's case,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  little  but 

important  document -" 

"  Waich  I  have  here,"  interjected  Lord  Ormsby, 
taking  out  his  pocket-book  and  producing  a  small 
;'!ip.  "  Mr.  Timperley,"  he  continued,  "you  will 
put  this  baptismal  certificate  iu  the  place  where  it 
properly  belongs  amongst  those  files  of  papers. 
Let  the  whole  chain  of  legal  proofs  be  made  com- 
plete :  let  every  link  take  its  proper  fitting." 

The  lawyer  took  up  one  of  the  bundles  of  papers 
which  lay  before  him  ;  and  he  inserted  the  certi- 
ficate in  the  place  to  which  it  properly  belonged. 

"Kow,  my  lord,"  he  said;  "the  whole  legal 
narrative,  fa  1  may  denominate  it,  is  complete  : 
the  one  link  that  was  wanting  is  restored  !— the 
certificate  which  connects  your  grandsire  Andrew 
Evelyn  with  the  Evelyns  of  the  Ormsby  race  ! 
At  any  moment  your  lordship's  claims  can  be 
made  good." 

"  Mr.  Timperley,"  said  Lord  Ormsby,  "  1  am 
thus  far  satisfied  with  you.  It  was  on  the  16th 
of  October  that  I  presented  myself  before  you  and 
your  wife  in  Begent  Street ;  and  on  that  same 
day  you  promised  to  have  every  deed  and  docu- 
ment in  readiness  for  me  by  the  hour  of  noon  this 
day,  Xovemher  the  4th— and  you  have  fulfilled 
your  pledge." 

Mr.  Timperley  bowed  ;  and  for  a  moment  he 
suffered  himself  to  be  betrayed  into  an  expression 
of  eatisfdction — for  he  rubbed  his  handc  as  ht- 
thought  to  himself,  "  The  business  is  not  going  to 
be  taken  from  me!" 

"  You  see  that  I  have  become  precise  as  a  man 
of  business,"  continued  Lord  Ormsby.  "  X  specify 
dates— yes,  even  to  the  very  hour!  The  expe. 
rience  of  the  past,"  he  added,  bitterly,  and  riveting 
his  luminous  black  eyes  significantly  upon  the 
lawyer,  "  has  taught  me  lessons  which  cannot 
be  easily  forgotten." 

"  Xo  doubt,  my  lord!  no  doubt  !'•  said  Mr. 
Timperley.  "  Tour  lordship  must  have  gained  a 
great  deal  of  experience.      Let    me   seef     It  is 
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pesriy  nineteen   years   since but   I  need  not 

allude  to  unpleasant  occurrences " 

"  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
alluded  to,  Mr.  Timperley,"  said  Lord  Ormsby,  in 
that  deep-toned  voice  of  his  which  seemed  to  pene- 
trate into  the  very  profundities  of  the  lawyer's 
soul  with  an  eifect  as  if  it  were  a  knell  awakeniog 
a  remorse  with  all  its  concomitant  terrors.  "  VTby 
not  proceed  openly  and  frankly  and  boldly  to 
state  that  nearly  nineteen  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  de'ilish  piece  of  villany  contrived  by  my 
father-in-law  Joshua  Waldron,  aided  by  a  certain 
Thomas  Timperley,  proved  the  fertile  source  of  a 
thousand  calamities  ?" 

"  My  lord  1  my  lord !"  said  Timperley,  with  a 
half.frightened,  half-deprecating  manner,  "  I  hope 
your  lordship  will  not  use  terms  that  are  too  harsh. 
Se  pleased  to  remember  that  I  was  a  mere  clerk  at 
the  time — a   servant    to  a   master  whoso   bread  X 

ate — who  paid  me  wages " 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,"  interrupted  Lord 
Ormsby,  with  a  movement  of  disgust  and  aversion, 
"  that  because  he  paid  you  a  wage,  he  bought  you, 
body  and  soul?  But  let  that  pass!  I  tell  you 
at  once,  Mr.  Timperley,  that  I  am  going  to  take 
no  step  which  may  unnecessarily  compromise  you. 
Not  tliat  for  an  instant  I  would  have  you  sup- 
pose it  is  through  friendship  towards  yourself 
I  am  chary  of  your  reputation.  Nothing  of  the 
sort!  But  there  is  the  reputation  of  others  that 
I  would  fain  screen  to  the  utmost  of  my  power. 
I  will  not  suffer  the  grave  to  bo  ransacked,  that 
the  memory  of  my  father  in-law  maybe  disinterred, 
so  to  speak— or  that  the  name  of  my  wretched 
and  long-periabed  wife  Ilonoria  may  likewise  be 
covered  with  obloquy.     For  have  I  not  a  daughter 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  lord  1"  ejaculated  Timperley — 
"  a  daughter  as  amiable  as  she  is  beautiful !" 

"Rest  assured,"  interrupted  Ormsby,  with  that 
cynical  bitterness  which  was  habitual  to  him,  "I 
should  not  tako  the  guarantee  of  bet  character 
from  jrottr  li;js ! — no,  not  even  the  character  of 
my  own  daughter!  I  believe  in  nothing  from 
hearsay;  neither  do  I  believe  in  anything  from 
outward  a^^psarances  only.  In  a  word,  1  believe 
nothing  but  that  which  I  ascertain  for  myself—  | 
which  1  see  with  my  own  eyes— or  know  of  my  | 
own  knowledge— or  ascertain  through  agents  of 
my  own  appointing,  and  in  whose  trustworthiness 
I  can  place  reliance.  Ah !  you  may  stare  at  me, 
Mr.  Timperley  !— but  did  not  you  yourself  just 
now  admit  that  experience  must  have  taught  ma 
many  rude  lessons?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  lord !  no  doubt  of  it !"  said  the  [ 
attorney.  I 

"You  do  well  to  assure  yourself,"  continued 
Ormsby,  "that  the  person  whom  you  now  see  before 
youis  a  very  diSerent  being  indeed  from  him  whom 
you  beheld  fleeing  away  Irom  England  nioeteen 
years  ago  !  The  Morton  Kvelyn  of  to-day  is  differ- 
ent indeed  from  the  Morton  E»elyn  of  that  period  ! 
The  real  Lord  Ormsb .  of  this  date  is  very  different 
Irom  the  false  iord  Ormsby  of  the  period  to  which 
we  are  referring  !  What  did  you  think,  Mr.  Tim- 
perley when  after  having  presented  myself  to  you 
in  Eegeut  Sirect,  the  other  day,  the  very  next 
thing  1  said  to  yoa  weiB  thia—' You  have  got  all 
the  documents  which  regard  my  ca»e,  and  it  were 
useless  for  yoa  to  deny  it?'" 


"  When  you  said  that  to  me,  my  lord,"  replied 
Timperley,  "  I  wondered  how  you  could  possibly 
know  it.  But  I  suppose  you  naturally  concluded 
the  documents  were  of  far  too  great  consequence 
to  make  away  with  ?" 

Orinsby's  lips  wreathed  scornfully  ;  and  be  said, 
j  "  No — nothing  of  the  sort  !  How  was  I  to  judge 
what  estimate  you  might  place  upon  the  docu- 
ments? How  did  I  know  but  that  Waldron 
himself  might  have  destroyed  them  ere  he  com- 
mitted suicide  P  or  how  was  I  to  know  that  you 
yourself  had  not  destroyed  them,  so  that  there 
might  be  uiught  to  criminate  ^^oi*  ?" 
I  "  True,  my  lord  !"  said  Timperley ;  and  for  a 
few  moments  he  looked  bewildered.  "  Then  how 
was  it  that  your  lordship  knew  these  papers  were 
still  in  my  possession  i" 

"  You  are  already  aware,"  continued  Ormsby, 
"  how  the  baptismal  certificate  of  my  grandsire 
Andrew  Evelyn  came  into  my  possession." 
j  "  Your  lordship  told  me  the  other  day,"  replied 
Timperley.  "The  certificate  had  accidentally  got 
inside  a  deed  which  1  had  given  to  my  niece 
Cicely,  that  she  might  tako  it  to  your  daughter 
Agnes— whence  it  might  linally  reach  the  hands 
of  old  Mr.  Barrington " 

"  Yes :  and  did  I  not  tell  you,"  resumed 
Ormsby,  "  how  that  deed  travelled  out  to  the 
West  Indies,  and  how  by  the  diapeosations  of 
providence  it  was  made  to  fall  into  my  hands, 
so  that  when  I  opened  it  I  beheld  inside  the  cer- 
tificate,—the  lawful  eertifioato  which  was  to  put 
me  in  possession  of  my  birthright  !  Then  I  said 
to  myself,  ^  If  Mr  Timperley  is  still  harping 
on  the  affair  of  the  Onnshy  estates  and  thinking 
it  worth  while  to  collect  the  documents  which  re- 
gard that  matter,  he  must  have  preserved  t/ie  old 
ones  !" 

"  Ah  !  the  calculation  was  made  with  iuQuite 
tact,"  cried  the  attorney.  "I  really  do  not  think 
that  the  same  idea  would  have  struck  me  1  But 
your  lordship  was  just  now  speaking  of  your 
daughter.  May  I  inquire  if  you  have  yet  seen 
Miss  Evelyn  ?" 

"  1  have  seen  her :  yes,  I  have  seen  her  nearly 
every  day  since  I  arrived  in  London,  which  is 
upwards  of  six  weeks  ago;  for  I  had  been  in  the 
metropolis  nearly  a  month  before  I  detci-miuel 
upon  presenting  myself  to  yon.  Yes — I  have 
seen  my  daughter  — but  it  has  only  been  from  a 
distance ;  and  I  have  not  yet  spoken  to  her — oor 
does  she  know  that  1  am  in  existence  !" 

"And  I  can  assure  you,  my  iord,  that  both  my- 
self and  Mrs.  Timperley  have  kept  the  secret  most 
religiously,  according  to  your  injunctions.  But 
pray  suff^-r  me  to  ask  wherefore  your  lordship  ia 
thus  delaying  that  which  ought  to  provo  u  joy 
and  a  delight " 

"Think  you  that  it  would  have  been  a  joy  and 
a  delight,"  interrupted  Ormsby,  sternly,  "  to  go 
and  claim,  recognise,  and  acknowledge  a  daughter 
without  being  previously  confident  that  she  was 
worthy  of  such  acknowledgment  ?  Did  I  not 
learn  how  her  cousin  Eloribel  Lister  fled  from  her 
homo " 

"  Ah,  well,  my  lord,"  said  Mr.  Timperley ; "  I  soo 
that  your  wisdom  and  prudence  and  caution  are 
very  great !  But  might  1  be  permitted  to  inquire 
wherefore,  after  arriving  in  England,  you  suffered 
an  entire  month  to  elapse    era  you   deigned    to 
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bonour   mo   with 


intimation  of  your   exist- 


"Think  you,  Mr.  Timperley,"  asked  the  no 
bleman,  with  a  strong  cynical  bitterness  agai] 
in  his  accents, — "  think  you  that  I  was  going  t 
place  myself  at  all  in  your  power,  or  throw  myself 
upon  your  tender  mercies  ?  It  is  true  I  had  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  genuine  documeot  that 
was  wanted  as  a  legal  and  legitimate  subst 
for  the  document  which  you  and  Waldron  forged 
nineteen  years  ago.  But  then,  how  could  I  tell 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy  how  matters  were 
left  by  my  sudden  flight  from  England  at 
period  to  which  we  have  been  glancing  back  ? 
Prosecutions  might  hare  been  instituted  — 
rants  might  have  been  issued  and  never  recalled  ; 
in  short,  Mr.  Timperley,  it  was  only  consistent 
with  ordinary  prudence  that  I  should  obtain  the 
certitude  of  my  own  safety  before  taking  a  step  that 
might  have  the  slightest  chance  of  placing  me  in 
ro»r  power." 

"  I  am  sorry,  my  lord,"  said  Timperley,  with  an 
obsequious  bow,  "  that  I  should  enjoy  so  little  of 
your  lordship's  confidence.  Pardon  me  for  adding, 
my  lord,  that  if  nineteen  years  have  made  a  differ, 
ence  in  your  lordship,  they  have  done  the  same 
with  me.  1  am  no  longer  the  humble  clerk,  com- 
pelled to  obey  the  mandates  of  a  master,  even 
though  it  be  to  become  the  accomplice  in  a  crime  I 
I  am  rich,  and  consequently  independent.  I  am 
well  connected  too.  My  niece,  as  you  may  be 
aware,  has  married  the  Hon.  Hector  Hardrcss; 
and  she  will  be  one  day  Lady  Mendlesham.  Thus 
you  see,    my    lord,    my    position    offers   guaran- 

"We'.I,  Mr.  Timperley,"  interrupted  Ormsby, 
"  perhaps  1  myself  have  come  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion: perhaps  after  having  instituted  some  in- 
quiries, I  considered  that  you  might  be  trusted  up 
to  a  certain  point.  Or  else  think  you  that  I 
should  have  granted  you  a  delay  of  three  weeks  to 
enable  you  to  get  all  those  documents  together, 
when  if  it  had  suited  your  purpose  to  destroy  them 
it  would  have  only  taken  three  minutes  to  do  so  f 
But  still  you  perhaps  will  not  be  astonished  to 
learn  that  I  am  going  to  take  the  business  out  of 
your  hands." 

"Indeed,  my  loid  !"  said  Timperley,  with  a 
visible  start.  "  This  is  an  announcement  which  I 
was  indeed  very  far  from  especting  !" 

"  In  less  than  an  hour,  Mr.  Timperley,"  inter- 
rupted Ormsby,  "all  those  documents  will  be  in 
the  bands  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury." 

"  Good  heavens,  my  lord !"  ejaculated  Timperley, 
"  this  is  the  very  point  on  which  I  have  been  so 
uneasy  I  Tou  must  know  that  shortly  after  your 
unfortunate  father-in-law  Mr.  'Waldron  put  a 
period  to  his  existence,  some  Government  official 
called  to  demand  that  all  deeds  and  documents  in 
any  way  connected  with  your  claim  should  be  given 
up." 

"And  you  told  him,"  said  Lord  Ormsby, 
"  that " 

"  That  no  such  papers  were  in  my  possession," 
rej.jined  Timperley,  "  and  that  none  had  b?en 
found  in  the  office;  so  that  I  supposed  Mr.  Wal- 
dron must  have  destroyed  them  before  be  destroyed 
himself." 

"  Yes — I  know  you  said  this,"  observed  lord 
Ormsby  curtly. 


"You  knew  it,  my  lordf"  cried  the  lawyer,  with  ( 

another  start. 

"  Yes.  Bid  I  not  just  now  tell  you  that  I  hare 
instituted  all  kinds  of  inquiries  by  a  variety  of 
secret  means  ?" 

"  Ah,  true,  my  lord  !"  said  Timperley.  "  And 
what  account  will  your  lordship  give  to  the  Soli- 
citor of  the  Treasury  ?" 

"  None,"  was  Ormsby's  curt  response.  **  I 
shall  merely  demand  that  my  claims  be  acknow- 
ledged by  virtue  of  the  unquestionable  legal  and 
genealogical  evidence  afforded  by  those  papers." 

"  Ah  !"  cried  Timperley,  his  countenance  bright- 
ening up  :  "  if  your  lordship  purposes  to  act  in 
this  Djauner,  it  is  indeed  a  reason  why  the  business 
should  be  taken  out  of  my  hands.'* 

"  And  in  what  other  manner  do  you  suppose  I 
could  act,  to  be  consistent  with  my  desire  to  avoid 
raising  questions  which  may  affect  the  reputation 
of  those  who  are  sleeping  placidly  in  their 
graves  ?" 

"  You  will  be  asked,  my  lord,"  said  Timperley, 
"  why  you  fled  so  abruptly  from  England 


"  And  if  I  chose  to  obey  the  impulse  of  a  whim 
or  caprice,"  said  Ormsby,  "  what  is  that  to  any 
one  ?" 

"But  it  may  bo  hinted,  my  lord,"  resumed 
Timperley,  "  that  you  fled  because  of  certain  irre* 
gularities  in  the  deeds." 

"  But  they  will  find  all  those  deeds  perfectly 
regular,"  interrupted  Ormsby,  pointing  to  the 
documents  upon  the  writing-table ;  "  and  what 
then  can  they  say  ?" 

"  They  will  perhaps  surmise,"  suggested  Tim- 
perley, "  that  they  are  not  altogether  the  same  do- 
cuments." 

"  Well,  but  if  I  tell  them  that  they  art  the 
the  same  documents,"  exclaimed  Ormsby  ;  "  and 
if  I  choose  to  suffer  them  to  understand  that  I  took 
them  away  with  me  nineteen  years  ago— that  they 
have  ever  since  been  in  my  possession " 

"  Ah,  well,  my  lord,"  cried  Timperley,  "  in  thit 
case  it  cannot  be  thought  that  Mr.  Waldron  de- 
stroyed them  because  some  of  them  were  forged." 

"  And  thus,"  interjected  Ormsby,  "  I  save  the 
reputation  of  Mr.  Waldron— or  rather,  I  rescue 
and  redeem  it  from  whatsoever  obloquy,  more  or 
less,  that  may  have  ever  fallen  upon  it.  In  the 
same  way  do  I  throw  a  protecting  shield  over  the 
memory  of  my  unfortunate  wife.  Ay,  and  by 
the  force  of  circumstances,  Mr.  Timperley,"  added 
Lord  Ormsby,  "  you  yourself  also  will  become 
shielded  and'  protected — though  heaven  knows 
that  I  would  not  travel  very  far  out  of  my  way  to 
do  this  on  your  account  alone  !" 

"  Nevertheless,"  said  Mr.  Timperley,  with  a  low 
bow,  "  I  am  deeply  indebted  to  your  lordship. 
The  course  your  lordship  purposes  to  adopt,  will 
save  a  thousand  inconveniences.  It  is  very  prudent 
and  very  wise,  my  lord:" — and  Mr.  Timperley  again 
rubbed  his  hands  in  an  ungovernable  paroxysm  of 
joy. 

"  Yes,"  responded  L-jrd  Ormsby,  with  a  cutting 
irony,  "  it  will  save  you  the  inconvenience  of  ever 
being  told  by  the  Government  authorities  that 
you  were  guilty  of  a  dishonourable  falsehood  when 
you  denied  having  certain  papers  in  your  posses- 
sion ! — it  will  likewise  save  you  from  the  inconve- 
nience of  being  ever  taxed  with  complicity  in  a 
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fonl  forgery  !  But,  Ah !  Mr.  Timperley,  you 
might  suffer  all  the  consequences  of  your  past  mis- 
deeds, and  the  memories  of  my  father-in-law  and 
my  wife  might  remain  subject  to  any  obloquy  or 
suspicion  which  may  at  any  time  have  been  thrown 
upon  them,  were  it  not  that  I  possess  a  daughter 
who  I  now  know  to  be  the  most  virtuous,  the  most 
amiable,  and  the  most  generous  of  her  sex  !  Yes 
— I  have  sufficiently  watched  her  proceedings,  and 
by  other  means  have  I  sufficiently  espied  her  ac- 
tions !  Ah,  you  start  at  that  word  espied  f  You 
doubtless  think  it  strange  that  a  lather  should 
place  spies  to  watch  his  daughter!  But  I  tell  you 
again  that  I  will  believe  in  no  human  virtue  until 
1  shall  have  tried  it:  1  will  have  faith  in  nothing 
which  is  not  incontrovertibly  proved  unto  me  ! 
Well,  then,  I  repeat,  I  am  now  satisfied  with  my 
Agnes;  and  ere  many  hours  shall  have  elapsed 
will  she  be  folded  in  my  arms.  1  think,  Mr.  Tim- 
perley," added  Lord  Ormsby,  rising  from  his  seat, 
"that  we  can  have  now  nothing  more  to  say.  We 
have  sufficiently  discussed  the  past  ; — and  as  fur 
the  present,  I  have  only  to  take  possession  of  these 
deeds  which  you  have  looked  out  and  sorted  for 

"  But  as  to  the  future,  my  lord,"  interjected 
the  attorney,  with  an  obsequious  bow,  "if  you 
should  need  my  professional  services " 

"  Best  assured,  Mr.  Timperley,"  said  Ormsby, 
breaking  in  upon  the  lawyer's  speech  with  all  the 
cynical  bitterness  of  a  retort,  "rest  assured  that  if 
I  require  your  services,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  avail 
myself  of  them.  And  who  can  tell?  1  have  seen 
the  Bed  Indian  in  the  Far  West  have  recourse  to 
the  serpent  to  borrow  that  serpent's  venom  where- 
in to  dip  the  points  of  his  arrows  ere  gomg  forth 
to  6ght  an  enemy.    Why,  then,  should  not  I " 

"My  lord,  I  pray  you  to  remember,"  said  Mr. 
Timperley,  with  a  malignant  gleaming  of  his  small 
reptile-like  eyes,  "  that  your  illustration  is  one 
somewhat  calculated  to  give  offence.  Unless  in- 
deed  Ha  !  Ha !" — and  Mr.  Timperley  suddenly 

deemed  it  expedient  to  change  his  look  and  tone  ; 
"  your  lordship  is  pleased  to  be  facetious  !" 

"  Ah  !  facetious  ?"  was  the  curt  ejaculation  that 
broke  from  Ormsby's  lips.  "Yea— doubtless  one 
has  a  humour  for  facetiousnesa  after  being  knocked 
about  the  world  for  some  nineteen  years  as  I  have 
been  !  And  think  you  not,  Mr.  Timperley,  that 
it  is  enough  to  make  a  man  merry  and  put  him 
into  good  humour  with  the  entire  human  race,  to 
have  seen  what  I  have  seen  and  to  have  known 
what  I  have  known?  Perhaps  you  will  next  ask 
me  to  come  and  dance  at  some  ball  or  take  my 
part  in  a  merry-making  ?  Look  at  this  hair ! 
Tou  know  what  my  age  is— and  you  can  tell 
therefore  whether  a  person  in  his  forty-fourth 
year  ought  in  the  natural  course  of  things  to  be  as 
grey  as  I  am  ?  Oh!"  he  exclaimed,  with  the 
supremeat  scorn  alike  in  his  tune  and  in  the  ex- 
pression of  hia  countenance,  "  it  waa  a  lucky  hit 
on  your  part,  Mr.  Timperley,  when  you  attributed 
facetiousness  unto  me .'" 

There  waa  so  much  withering  irony  in  the  lan- 
guage thus  addressed  by  Lord  Ormsby  to  the 
attorney,  that  the  latter  was  almost  overwhelmed 
by  the  power  of  hia  words. 

"  I  beg  your  lordship's  pardon,"  he  said,  shrink- 
ing, quailing,  and  trembling  :  "  I  am  aure  I  did  not 
mean  to  offend " 


"  Enough,  Mr.  Timperley  1  enough  !"  inter- 
rupted the  nobleman. 

Lord  Ormsby  now  proceeded  to  secure  about  his 
person  the  various  packages  of  papers  which  Mr. 
Timperley  had  prepared  for  him;  and  when  he 
had  done  this,  be  turned  towards  the  lawyer,  on 
whom  he  fixed  his  brilliant  black  eyes  with  a  look 
that  might  pierce  into  the  very  depths  of  the  soul ; 
and  he  said,  "  You  are  sure  that  every  requisite 
paper  is  there  ? — that  nothing  is  wanting  ?" 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,  my  lord,"  answered  Tim- 
perley. "  Your  lordship  must  comprehend  that  it 
it  suited  me  to  give  you  any  of  the  papers,  it  was 
to  my  interest  to  put  them  all  into  your  posaes- 

"  It  was  thus  that  I  calculated,"  remarked 
Ormsby  :  then  pulling  from  his  pocket-book  a 
number  of  bank-notes,  he  went  on  to  observe, 
"  Here  are  five  hundred  pounds.  Oa  the  day 
when  you  see  the  newspapers  announcing  that  my 
claims  have  been  recognised  by  the  Government, 
and  that  nothing  remains  to  be  fulfilled  but  the 
formality  of  obtaining  the  recognition  uf  my  title 
by  a  Committee  of  Privileges  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  you  may  send  one  of  your  clerks  to  me,  and 
I  will  remit  you  a  similar  amount." 

Mr.  Timperley  bowed  very  low  on  beholding  the 
bank-notes;  but  it  was  almost  to  the  very  floor 
that  he  bent  when  be  received  this  additional  proof 
of  what  he  conceived  to  be  Ormsby's  munificence. 
The  nobleman  comprehended  what  waa  passing  in 
hia  mind;  and  with  one  of  those  withering  sneers 
which  ao  often  swept  over  his  countenance,  he 
said,  "  Do  not  think,  Mr.  Timperley,  that  you  owe 
anything  to  mere  abstract  generosity  on  my  part. 
"  I  not  so  !  I  love  you  not  sufficiently  to  give 
i  crust  to  save  you  from  starvation  if  I  bo- 
held  you  plunged  down  in  the  deepest  vortex  of 
misery.  But  if  I  cannot  be  generous  towards  you 
fellow. creature,  I  can  at  least  be  just  while 
dealing  with  you  as  a  professional  man.  You  kept 
those  papers  aa  a  matter  of  calculation,  with  the 
hope  that  some  day  or  another  they  would  produce 
recompense.  Well  then,  you  have  served  me  by 
ao  keeping  them;  becauae,  although  it  ia  perfectly 
rue  that  with  the  knowledge  that  I  now  possess 
f  the  whole  chain  of  lineage,  step  by  step  and 
link  by  link,  I  might  instruct  any  other  clever 
practitioner  to  get  together  the  requisite  docu- 
its,  it  would  nevertheless  be  a  work  of  time, 
ible,  and  expense.  All  this  you  have  saved 
;  and  you  are  therefore  deserving  of  your  re- 
ward just  in  the  same  way  that  a  labourer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire.  Do  not  therefore  for  a  single 
moment  flatter  yourself  that  it  is  through  any 
friendly  feeling  towards  i/ou  personally  that  I  am 
thus  acting :  it  is  from  a  sense  of  duty  and  of  jus- 
only." 

I  do  not  the  less  thank   your  lordship,"  said 
Timperley,  with  an  obsequious  bow.     "  But  I 
grieved  to  find   that  there  Is  slill  so  much  bit. 
terness  lurking  in  your  soul  towards  me." 

Bitterness  towards  you  ?"  exclaimed  Ormsby. 
tterness?"  he  repeated  :  and  then  he  stepped 
:  a  pace  or  two,  and  slowly  surveyed  the  lawyer 
from  head  to  foot  and  from  foot  to  head,  as  if 
assure  himself  that  the  individual  thus  standing 
before  him  could  possibly  entertain  any  reasonable 
bt  as  to  the  existence  of  sucli  cause  of  bitter- 
I.     "  Think  you,  Mr.   Timperley,  that  I  hare 
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forgollen  how  on  a  particular  day,  tinetcen  years 
ago,   1  listened  at  the  door  of  Waldron's  private 

room this  room  l  — that   door! and    heard 

you  and  him  disputing  together,  so  that  all  tho 
tremendous  villanies  which  had  been  concocted 
between  you  suddenly  burst  upon  my  knowledge 
with  an  eScct  that  was  all  but  annihilating." 

"  And  yet,"  ejaculated  Mr.  Timperley,  "  you 
were  the  real  heir  of  the  Ormsby  property  after 
all !— you  were  the  rightful  Evelyn  !" 

"Yes:  but  you  did  not  know  it  <*«»— neither 
did  you  think  so,"  rejoined  the  nobleman  sternly. 
"  And,  Ah  !  Mr.  Timperley,  think  you  that  I  have 
forgotten  another  scene  which  took  place  a  few 
hours  later  on  that  very  same  day  ?  Let  mo  re. 
mind  you  of  it !  It  was  a  haudsome  drawing- 
room  at  the  West  End.  Toero  stood  Mr.  Wal- 
droD,  shrinking   and   trembling    before    me ;    and 

there  was  a  gloriously  handsome  woman -it  was 

my   own    wife    Honoria turning  disdainfully 

away  from  me  because  I  would  not  yield  to  her 
cajoleries  and  become  a  villain !  And  then  the 
door  opened — and  the  accomplice  of  all  that  vil- 
lany  appeared ;  and  this  accomplice  was  you,  Mr. 
Timperley! — gou,  the  now  respectable  solicitor 
who  rulU  in  bis  carriage,  who  gives  splendid  enter- 
tainments, who  has  become  well  connected,  and 
whose  niece  will  in  due  time  shine  as  a  peeress 
in  England's  aristocratic  galaxy  !" 

"  But  why,  my  lord— why,"  asked  Timpsrby, 
"revert  to  scenes  so  disagreeable  and  to  periods 
which   it   were   better   to   banish   from   tbe  me- 

"  Your  question  does  indeed  make  me  ask  my. 
lelf,"  said  Ormsby,  in  bis  deep-toned  voice,  "  why 
I  am  remaining  here  to  waste  words  upon  you, 
and  wherefore  I  am  extending  to  an  hour  that 
appointment  which  needed  not  to  have  occupied 
more  than  a  dozen  minutes?  Sut  perhaps  it  is 
that  the  long  pent-up  feelings  of  my  soul  required 
this  vent! — perhaps  it  is  that  I  am  now  taking 
my  revenge  upon  you,  such  as  it  may  be,  by 
forcing  you  to  retrospect  upon  scenes  stamped 
with  the  black  iniquity  a  portion  of  which  has 
cast  its  shadow  upon  your  own  soul!  And  you 
recollect  that  scene  which  I  was  last  describing  ? 
— you  remember  bow  I  burst  from  the  room? 
And  then  you  know,"  added  Ormsby,  with  tbe 
deepest  solemnity,  and  with  a  voice  so  sepulchral 
that  it  did  really  seem  as  if  it  came  from  the 
dead,  "  I  was  beard  of  no  more  1" 

"Ah,  my  lord!  if  you  bad  come  back,"  (jacu- 
lated  Timperley, — "  or  it  you  had  only  written  a 
single  line  to  alleviate  tbe  horrible  suspense " 

"Suspense?  Ah  !"  interposed  Ormsby;  "tbe 
suspense  of  those  who  endured  the  poignant  grief 
which  their  tremendous  selfishness  deserved  when 
they  beheld  all  tlieir  golden  visions  fading  from 
their  view  !  Ah,  Mr.  Timperley  !  there  have  been 
times  when  I  have  known,  when  I  have  felt,  and 
when  1  have  also  taid  that  it  was  no  light  thing 
for  a  man  to  flee  away  from  his  home,  from  his 
wife,  and  from  his  child !  But  when  1  fouud  that 
the  wite  whom  I  loved  mid  ot  whom  I  was  proud, 
had  become  imbued  with  the  wickedness  of  her 
father " 

"  My  lord,  you  are  wrong !  you  are  wrong !" 
•xclaimed  Timperley.  "  I  swear  it !"  ha  added, 
emphatically. 

"  Do  Dot  attempt  to  deceive  me,"  eaid  Ormsby 


quivering  all  over.  "  I  heard  that  she  died 
within  a  year  after  tbe  date  of  my  flight  and  ber 
father's  selfdestructioo.  Yes— this  intelligence 
reached  ma  by  some  accident  in  the  far-off 
American  clime  to  which  I  had  fled; — and  though 
I  niturally  guessed  it  was  of  a  broken  heart,  yet 
methought — mothought  " —  and  hero  Ormsby's 
voice  grew  more  and  more  tremulous  —  "  me- 
thought, I  say,  that  it  was  through  b'ighted  ambi- 
tion— defeated  hopes  of  aggrandizement — baffled 
pride " 

'  "  No,  my  lord  !  no  !"  interjected  Timperley, 
"  It  was  through  despair  on  your  account  that  the 

'  loving  heart  was  broken  !" 

Tbe  lawyer  looked  with  frankness,  candour,  and 

\  sincerity  in  Ormsby's     face     as    be  thus  spoke. 

I  There  was  now  something  very  different  in  the 
expression  of  Mr.  Timperley's  countenance  from, 
what  it  usually  was  ;  so  that  Ormsby  could  not 
possibly  entertain  (he  slightest  doubt  as  to  the 
man's  truthfulness  in  the  present  instance.  The 
nobleman  shook  with  the  violence  ot  those  cmo- 
tions  which  he  endeavoured  alike  to  curb  and  to 
conceal  :  but  stronger  and  stronger  grew  those 
feelings— and  at  length,  sinking  upon  a  seat,  be 
said  in  a  half-dying  tone,  "  Tell  me — tell  me  how 
Hoooria's  last  days  were  spent?" 

The  lawyer  also  resumed  his  seat;  and  be  pro- 
ceeded to  describe  to  Lord  Ormsby  how  Honoria 
bad  rushed  after  him  on  the  day  when  be  had  fled 
so  precipitately,  crying  "  Morton,  Morton  !  dear 
Morton !  come  back  !"     And  he  went  on  to  tell  1 

I  nobleman  bow  dreadfully  Honoria  felt  his  flight 
and  mysterious  silence  ;    and  he  said,  "I  saw  her 

;  weep  over  the  infant  Agnes,  my  lord,  as  she  had 
never  wept  before! — and  she  used  to  strain  it  to 
her  bosom,  murmuring  your  name  !" 

Lord  Ormsby  groaned  :  be  rose  from  bis  seat— 

i  he  pressed  his  hand  to  his  brow— his  lips  quivered 
violently  for  a  few  moments.  But  to  some  extent 
mastering  bis  emotions,  ho  sat  down  again,  saying, 
"  Go  on.     What  else  have  you  to  tell  me  ?" 

■  "  I  have  but  little  more  to  say,  my  lord,"  con- 
tinued Timperley — "  unless  it  be  that  during  tbe 

;  year  which  your  wife  survived  vour  sudden  flight, 
she  never  held  up  her  bead  ;  and  I  frequently 
heard  Mr.  Lister  soy  that  it  was  not  disappointed 
ambition  which  was  killing  her,    but   it   was  be- 

:  cause  now    that  it  was  too    late,    her  eyes  were 

I  opened  to  a  comproheosion  of  all  your  good  and 
noble  qualities,  my  lord  !" 

"Is  this  true,  Mr.  Timperley?  is  thi«  truef" 
asked  Ormsby  in  a  tremulous  voice. 

"  As  I  have  a  soul  to  be  saved  !''  exclaimed  the 
lawyer  emphatically. 

"  My  God !" — and  now  Lord  Ormsby's  emo- 
tions burst  forth  beyond  the  power  of  control ;  the 
strong  man    wept  and  sobbed  like  a  child:    the 

'  rock  was  smitten — the  waters  were  gushing  forth: 
the  stone  was  rolled  away  from  the  sepulchre  of 

'  bis  heart,  and  light  dawned  in  upon  it ! 

For  several  minutes  did  that  ebuliition  of  feel- 
ing last;  and  during  this  interval  Ormsby's  coun- 
tenance was  concealed  from  Timperley's  view, 
either  being  averted  when  he  wept  so  bitterly,  or 

I  being  burie  I  in  his  bands  when  he  sobbed  so  coa- 
voUively.     And  now,  as  he  wiped  away  his  tears 

'  and  slowly  turned  his  looks  upon  the  lawyer,  tho 

I  latter  was  struck  by  tbe  idea  that  some  great  and 

I  signal  change  had  taken  place  in  Ormsby's  aspect. 


Was  it  that  the  rod  which  had  just  now  stricken 
the  sterile  rock  of  his  brenst  had  become  also  an 
eochanter's  wand  to  work  its  spell  upon  his  fea- 
turesp-was  it  that  the  toars  which  had  welled 
furth  from  his  eyes,  had  with  their  torrents  swept 
away  the  dark  sombre  looks  of  cynicism  ?— was  it 
that  the  cloud  having  discharged  its  deluge,  had 
passed  atvay  Irom  the  hearen  which  it  had  dark- 
ened, leaving  it  in  a  serene  and  placid  sunlight  ? 
We  do  not  say  that  it  was  precis^-ly  in  such  terms 
as  these  that  Mr.  Tiroperley  questioned  himself  on 
the  point :  but,  as  we  have  intimated,  he  was  assu- 
redly struck  by  the  change  that  had  taken  place 
within  the  last  few  minutes   in   Lord   Ormsby's 

"  You  have  told  mo  something,  Mr.  Timperley, 
which  has  affected  me  deeply,"  he  said,  in  a  voice 
that  was  milder  and  less  lugubrious  than  it  had 
hitherto  sounded.  "  I  could  not  Lave  possibly 
foreseen  that  such  a  revelation  was  ia  store  for  me  ! 
Alas,  after  all  I  had  judged  Honoria  too  harshly  ! 
God  have  mercy  upon  her  soul  for  having  given 
me  the  cause  thus  sternly  to  judg3  !— and  God  for- 
give me  for  having  dene  it !" 

With  these  words  Lord  Ormsby  turned  abruptly 
away  from  tha  lawyer's  presence,  and  quitted  the 
house. 


CHAPTER    S5X. 


ISM  A.     AND     ^OHES. 


Ibb  reader  will  remember  that  when  we  last  spoke 
of  Corinna  Paoli,  we  lelt  her  stretched  upon  a  bed 
of  sickness,  on  which  she  had  been  thrown  by  the 
sudden  announcement  that  her  lover  Edgar  Mar- 
cellin  was  the  murderer  of  her  brother  Giulio. 
But  as  the  reader  has  no  doubt  surmised,  Edgar 
Marcellin  succeeded  in  satisfying  Corinna  that  he 
was  completely  innocent  of  the  heinous  crime, 
which  could  be  ascribed  only  to  the  Marchioness 
di  Mirauo.  Thus,  when  Edgar  had  set  off  from 
Eagland  on  his  expedition  to  Florence,  he  left 
Corinna  with  a  tremendous  weight  takea  off  her 
mind,  and  experiencing  a  sudden  improvement  in 
her  health,  which  was  naturally  the  result  of  that 
mental  alleviation,  * 

It  was  about  eighteen  days  since  Marcellin  had 
taken  his  departure,  and  Corinna  was  as  yet  en- 
tirely without  any  intelligence  with  regard  to  the 
numerous  adventures  be  bad  experienced  in  the 
Tuscan  capital.  She  had  received  one  letter  from 
him  :  it  was  hurriedly  written  from  Genoa,  to  say 
that  he  had  arrived  thus  far  in  safety  and  was 
about  to  maka  the  best  of  bis  way  on  to  Florence. 
The  young  girl  was  now  completely  restored  to 
health,  and  enabled  to  go  forth  and  take  exercise 
83  usual. 

It  was  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  same  day  on  which  the  interview  had  taken 
place  between  Mr.  Timperley  and  Lord  Ormsby, 
that  Corinna  was  walking  in  the  garden  belonging 
to  Sidney  Villa.  Her  little  brother  was  home  Irom 
school  for  a  half-holiday,  and  was  playing  about 
with  his  little  sister— for  the  day  was  a  tioe  one. 
Every  now  and  then  Corinna  lioked  towards  the 
irun  gates;  and  she  mentally  ejaculated,  "  I  cer- 
tainly t  lought  he  would  have  come 


Could  I  have  mistaken  what  he  told  me  the  day 
before  yesterday  ?" 

Presently,  when  h.'^r  little  brother  and  sister 
were  at  a  considerable  distance  in  the  garden, 
Corinna  opened  the  gate  and  went  out  Into  the 
road.  An  ejaculation  escaped  her  lips ;  for  be- 
hold !  at  a  little  distance  she  perceived  the  gentle- 
man whom  she  was  expecting.  She  histeued  to- 
wards him,  exclaiming,  "  I  thought  I  could  not 
have  misunderstood  you,  Mr.  Hargrave  !  I  was 
almost  sure  you  would  come  !" 

"  Yes  — I  promised  to  be  with  you  this  after- 
noon," bo  replied  :  "  but  I  am  half-an-hour  later 
than  I  had  expected  I  should  be.  I  have  been 
detained  on  business  of  the  most  important   na- 

"  And  to-day,  you  know,  Mr.  Hargi^avo,"  said 
Corinna,  "you  are  to  give  roe  important  infor- 
mation. Do  you  not  remember  that  these  were 
the  words  you  used  the  day  before  yesterday?' 

"And  I  intend  to  keep  my  promise,"  was  the 
response.     "  But  can  you  walk  with  me  for  halt- 

"  Yes,"  answered  Corinna  :  "  my  little  brother 
and  sister  are  playing  in  the  garden,  where  they 
cannot  possibly  take  any  harm." 

"  Then  let  us  walk  up  this  diverging  avenue, 
as  usual  — and  you  must  listen  attentively  to  me, 
Corinna;  for  the  revelations  I  am  about  to  make 
are  indeed  of  a  most  important  nature." 

"  Oh  !  rest  assured,  Mr.  Hargrave,  that  I  shall 
listen  with  attention !"  replied  the  young  lady. 
"And  now  that  we  are  beyond  the  view  of  the 
villa,  I  beseech  you  to  lose  no  time  in  opening 
your  mind  to  me." 

"  You  remember  all  that  I  said  to  your  father 
and  yourself  a  few  weeks  ago?" 

"  On  the  very  same  day  when  that  angel  of 
goodness   Agnes  discovered    us   in   our    wretched 

"  That  very  same  day,  Corinna.  You  remem- 
ber, I  ask,  wh»t  I  then  told  you?" 

"  Yes,  Air.  Hargrave,"  replied  the  damsel :  "  I 
remember  you  said  that  you  had  in  other  times 
been  an  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Morton  Bvelyo, 
the  father  of  Agnes :  you  also  said  that  for  this 
and  for  other  reasons  you  experienced  the  greatest 
possible  interest  in  Agnes — but  that  you  had  been 
absent  for  so  long  a  time  from  England  you  knew 
nothing  about  her " 

"Yes  — all  this  I  said,  Corinna;  and  it  was  be- 
cause I  did  desire  to  know  something  relative  to 
the  character,  disposition,  habits,  and  pursuits  of 
Agnes,  that  I  availed  myself  of  the  arrangement 
which  she  had  made  for  you  to  go  and  live  with 
her " 

"  And  thus  I  have  acted  as  a  sort  of  spy  upon 
her  proceedings  1"  exclaimed  Corinna.  "  But  I 
have  experienced  no  regret  and  no  remorse  for 
having  done  so,  Mr.  Hargrave,"  she  continued; 
"  because  from  the  very  first  I  felt  assured  that  it 
could  be  nothing  but  a  good  account  that  I  should 
have  to  give  of  her;  for  everybody  could  tell  by 
a  single  glance  at  her  countenance  that  she  is  an 
angel  of  goodness!  And  then  too  you  assured  me 
so  positively,  Mr.  Hargrave,  that  it  was  entirely 
in  Agoes'  interests  you  were  acting  and  that  you 
consequently  engaged  my  services.  In  short,  you 
said  that  if  Agnes  proved  to  be  everything  you 
hoped,  desired,  and  expected,  yoa  had  in  ttore  for 
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ber  ■  Bouree  of  indescribable  happiness !  Now, 
then,  Mr.  HargraTe,"  exclaimed  the  ingenuoas  and 
warm-hearted  girl,  "you  see  that  I  full  well  recol. 
lect  everything  you  told  my  father  and  me  on  that 
lay  when  you  introduced  yourself  to  us  after 
Agnes  had  taken  her  departure." 

"  And  now,  my  dear  Corinna,  you  are  pre- 
pared to  learn  that  I  am  fully  satisfied  with  all 
the  reports  you  have  made  to  me?" 

"  How  is  it  possible  you  could  be  otherwise  f" 
ejaculated  Corinna  enthusiastically. 

"  No  :  it  is  impossible  !" — and  it  was  with 
almost  an  equal  degree  of  enthusiasm  that  these 
words  were  spoken.  "  But  tell  me,  Corinna— 
have  you  the  slightest  euspicion  of  what  I  am 
about  to  say  to  you?  Is  there  in  your  mind  a 
presentiment " 

"  Ah !"  said  Corinna,  gating  earnestly  up  into 
her  companion's  countenance:  "there  have  indeed 
been  momenta  when  I  have  suspected  !  Yes— 
perhaps  note   more   than  ever !     Oh,  heavens !  if 

"  What — what  is  it  that  yon  8uspe(!t,  my  dear 
girl  ?  what  is  it  that  you  think?" — and  it  was  in 
B  voice  full  of  emotion  that  the  questions  were 
put. 

"  Oh !  am  I  right  in  calling  you  Mr.  Har- 
gravep"  asked  Corinna:  "ought  I  not  rather  to 
call  yea  by  some  other  name  ?  For  I  think — 
Oh!   I  suspect 1  scarcely  dare  speak  it " 

"Yes,  yes  —  speak  your  thoughts,  my  dear 
girl !  speak  your  thoughts  freely !  By  so  doing 
you  may  spare  me  the  excitement  of  a  studied 
revelation !" 

"Oh  then,  if  I  must  speak  my  thoughts,"  cried 
Corinna,  "I  should  say  that  you  are  iwt  Mr.  Har- 
grave,  the  J^riend  of  the  deceased  Mr.  Morton 
Evelyn— but  that  Mr.  Morton  Evelyn  himself 
lives  ! — and  though  it  seems  as  if  I  were  thinking 
Cif  the  wild  and  the  impossible,  yet  I  should  say 
that  you  are  that  same  Morton  Evelyn ! — yes,  t/ou 
are  the  father  of  Agnes !" 

Lord  Ormsby  took  Corinna's  hand  ;  and  press- 
ing it  in  his  own,  he  said,  "  My  dear  girl,  for  the 
goodness  of  heart  which  you  have  shown  from  the 
very  first  instant  of  my  acquaintance  with  you,  I 
wist  you  all  possible  happiness.  Nay,  more  !  I 
will  do  all  I  can  to  promote  it !  Tou  have  told 
me  all  your  little  secrets;  and  heaven  grant  that 
you  may  yet  enjoy  long  years  of  blisa  with  the 
young  French  gentleman  who  has  won  your  heart ! 
And  it  is  as  a  kinsman  that  I  thus  ep^ak  to  you, 
Corinna!" 

"  Ah,  then,"  she  ejaculated,  "  my  suspicion  is 
correct— and  you  are  Mr.  Morton  Evelyn!" 

"  Y'es— I  am  he,"  replied  Ormsby  ;  "  and  I 
am  the  father  of  Agnes  !  And  this  day— indeed 
within  the  hour  that  is  passing— shall  I  strain  her 
in  my  arms!" 

Tears  of  joy  streamed  down  Corinna's  cheeks; 
and  she  clung  to  Lord  Ormsby's  arm  for  support, 
for  she  was  ready  to  sink,  overpowered  by  the  emo- 
tions that  were  excited  within  her.  And  then  for 
the  next  quarter  of  an  hour  there  was  a  deeply 
serious  discourse  between  the  nobleman  and  Co- 
rinna :  he  revealed  many  things  to  her  knowledge, 
and  ho  gave  her  instructions  how  she  was  pre- 
sently to  proceed  in  a  task  of  the  most  delicate 
nature  which  be  entrusted  to  her.  They  sepa- 
rated ;  and  while  Lord  Ormsby  roamed  about  for  s 


while  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  scene  whieh  we 
are  on  the  point  of  relating  occurred  within  the 
walls  of  Sidney  Villa. 

Corinna  returned  to  the  garden,  and  took  her 
little  brother  and  sister  indoors.  Composing  her 
countenance  as  well  as  she  was  able,  she  entered 
the  parlour  where  Agnes  was  seated.  There  was 
always  a  smile  and  a  kind  word  from  Miss 
Evelyn  for  Corinna ;  end  the  Neapolitan  girl, 
taking  the  hand  of  ber  benefactress,  exclaimeti 
with  enthusiasm,  "Oh,  my  dear  Agnes!  how 
sweet  it  is  to  receive  bounties  from  an  angel  such 
as  you  !" 

"My  dear  Corinna,"  she  answered,  "  you  most 
not  address  me  in  such  language  as  this.  I  have 
often  and  often  told  you  that  you  are  not  to  con- 
sider yourself  under  sucb  very  great  obligations  to 
me  ;  for  at  the  outset  I  was  only  performing  a 
Christian  duty — and  then  I  conceived  a  great 
liking  for  you " 

"  I  know  it,  dear  Agnes  I"  interrupted  Corinna, 
bending  down  and  kissing  our  beauteous  heroine's 
cheek.  "  But  perhaps  it  is  not  after  all  so  very, 
very  astonishing  that  there  should  be  this  strong 
feeling  between  us ;  for  there  is  a  certain  degree 
of  kinship " 

"■What  mean  you,  my  dear  Corinna f"  asked 
Agnes.     "  Kinship  did  you  say  !" 

"  Yes  :"  and  now  our  heroine  felt  the  two  hands 
which  retained  her  own,  trembling  nervously. 
"  It  is  true,  dear  Agnes  !  You  have  heard  me 
say  that  my  mother  was  an  Englishwoman.  She 
belonged  to  the  Morton  family— that  family  which 
had  intermarried  with  the  Evelyns;  and— and— 
dear  Agnes !"  addedtorinna,  diffidently  and  tremu- 
y,  "  my  poor  mother  was  first  cousin  to  your 
father!" 

"  Is  this  possible  ?"  exclaimed  Agnes,  full  ot 
wonderment  and  delight.  "  How  do  you  know 
that  it  is  so  ?  But,  Ah  !  I  am  rejoiced,  dear  Co- 
rinna, to  find  a  relative  in  one  whom  I  already 
loved  !  Alas,  my  poor  father,  who  has  so  long 
been  dead " 

"  Say  not  so,  dear  Agnes !"  interjected  Corinna. 
"Long  lost  to  you,  no  doubt ; — but  not  dead  !" 

"  Corinna !"  ejaculated  our  heroine,  starting  up, 
full  of  nervous  trepidation,  from  her  seat,  "  there 
is  something  more  in  all  this  than  1  can  anticipate! 
What  do  you  mean?  Tell  me,  my  dear  friend  '.— 
keep  me  not  in  suspense,  I  conjure  you  i" 

"Have  you  never  thought,  dear  Agnes,  that  it 
is  possible  your  father  might  ba  alive  ?"  asked 
Corinna. 

"  Y'es — possible  !  just  possible !  barely  possible !" 
rejoined  Agnes,  with  feverish  excitement  i  and 
then  she  instantaneously  added  in  a  mournful 
tone,  "  But  by  no  means  probable  !" 

"And  why  not  probable,  Agnes?"  inquired 
Corinna. 

"  Good  heavens  !  if  you  know  something,"  cried 
our  heroine,  "  speak  I  speak!  And  now  I  again 
thiokyoudo!  Oh,  yes  1  it  again  strikes  me  that 
there  is  something  significant  in  your  words  and 

in  your  looks !     Tell  me,  Corinna " 

"  Pray  do  not  excite  yourself,  dear  Agnes !"  in- 
terrupted the  Neapolitan  girl.  "I  was  only  say- 
ing    that  such  strange  things  take   place  in  thi3 

world such,  for  instance,  as  the  discovery  that 

there  is  a  certain  bond  of  kinship  between  your- 
self and  me " 


•'  Ail !  you  have  not  told  me,"  exclaimed  Agnes, 
^how  this  discoverj  was  made  ?" 

"  Forgive  me,  my  sweet  friend  !"  said  Corinna, 
tiirowiog  her  arms  round  our  heroine's  necis, 
"  when  I  tell  you  that  I  have  known  it  for  some 
weeks  !" 

'•  For  soma  weeks  i"'  cried  Agnes  in  amaze- 
ment. 

"  Yes— ever  since  the  daj  when  I  first  met  you," 
rejoined  Corinna. 

"I  cannot  undersinnd  it!"  ejaculated  Agnes. 
*'  1  feel  as  if  you  were  speaking  with  the  know, 
ledgo  of  something  that  is  as  yet  unknown  to  me ! 
Ob,  Corinna!  you  are  incapable  of  any  studied 
deception— without  a  sufTioieut  inswn " 

"  And  perhaps,  dearest  Agnes,  I  maij  have  had 
ft  BufBoient  reason  to  deceive  you!"— and  she 
pressed  her  beautiful  vonuilion  lips  to  the  damask 
Cheek  of  our  heroine. 

No.   /5.— Agses. 


"  Oh  !    then  I  am   indeed 
brink   of   some    revelation  !" 
I  conjure  you  to  tell  m 


hovtring  upon  thd 
exclaimed  Agnes 
9   whether  you  have 


evil  or  good  news  r 

"  God  forbid,"  cried  Corinna,  enthusiastically, 
"  that  I    should  have  evil   tidings   for    you,    my 

"  Cousin  ?  Yes  !  you  are  my  cousin  if  your 
mother  were  indeed  so  nearly  allied  to  my  poor 
father !  But  you  have  known  it  ever  since  wo 
first  met,  Corinna  ?  you  have  thus  known  it  for 
six  long  weeks  ?" 

"  It  was  a  secret  which  I  was  most  strictly  de- 
sired to  keep,"  rejoined  Corinna.  "  Mr.  Har- 
grave " 

•'  Mr.  Hargrave  ?''  echoed  Agnes.  "  Why,  that 
was  the  gentleman  who  brought  over  the  docu- 
ment which  effected  old  Mr.  Barrington's  re- 
lease !" 

Vol.  II. 
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"  The  Tery  esme,"  answered  Corinns.  "  Jfou 
noticed    Liiu    particular!;    the    other   da;,    ;ou 

"  Good  beavena,  my  dear  cousin  !"  cried  Agnes, 
"is  your  brain  wandering?  You  actually  frighten 
mo  !  I  do  not  know  Mr.  Harjrave  !  I  only 
beard  Winifrod  speak  of  him  !  You  know  Wini- 
fred  Mrs.  lijilerick  Dalham  ?    I  think  I  have 

introduced  you  IQ  her  P" 

"  Yes,"  said  Corinns.  "  But  do  you  not  recol- 
lect the  tail  gentleman  in  black " 

'•  Whom  !fo  saw  io  the  Regent's  Park  f "  cried 
Agnes.     "  Yes  !  I  reiaetobpr  him  well !" 

"And    that   was  ilr.  Hsrgrave,"  rejoined  Co- 

"  You  knew  it  ?  and  you  did  not  say  so  ?  Oh, 
there  is  a  strange  mystery  in  all  this  !" 

"  Very  strange,  my  dear  Agnes  j    for  his  name 

is  not No,"  said  Corinna,  interrupting  herself, 

and  proceeding  cautiously  and  slowly,—"  his  name 
is  cot  Mr.  Hargrave  after  all " 

"  Then  who  is  he  ?"  asked  Agnes,  turning  very 
pale  and  trembling.  "  I  see,  my  dear  cousin,  that 
all  you  have  been  saying  is  to  prepare  mo  for  some 
startling  revelation  !  And  then,  the  way  that  you 
have  introduced  the  name  of  Mr.  Hargrave— 
the  next  moment  telling  me  that  it  is  not  his 
name  !  And,  Oh  !"  cried  Agnes,  her  feelings  now 
being  worked  up  to  the  estremest  verge  of  tension, 
"  who  could  have  told  you  that  yoU  were  a  rela- 
tion of    mine,    unless  it  were But    heavens  I 

Corinna!  tell  me,  I  beseech  you " 

"  Ob,  prepare  yourself,  dearest  Agnes  !  prepare 
yourselt,"  said  the  Neapolitan  girl  entreatingly, 
"  for  a  revelation  so  wild  and  wonderful -involving 
eomethii]g  that  is  but  one  step  below  the  super- 
natural— as  if  the  dead  had  come  to  life  ond  the 
long-lost  were  found  !" 

A  cry  burst  (rom  the  lips  of  Agnes,  and  she 
fainted  in  Corinna's  arms.  The  youog  lady  rang 
the  bell  :  Enchel  hastened  to  answer  the  sum- 
mons ;  and  while  restoratives  were  being  adminis- 
tered, Corinna  hastily  whispered  a  few  words  of 
astounding  revelation  to  the  ears  of  the  worthy 
woman. 

"  I  now  go  to  fetch  her  father  !"  said  Corinna. 
"Prepare  her  fully!— yes,  prepare  her  fully  to 
meet  him  !— the  dead  who  is  alive  !  the  long- 
lost  who  is  found  !  Prepare  her  to  meet  him, 
not  as  plain  Mr.  Morton  Evelyn  !— but  prepare 
ber  to  learn  that  she  is  the  scion  of  aristocracy  — 
that  her  father  never  was  an  impostor  nor  a  pre- 
tender—but that  he  is  Lord  Ormsby  !" 

Eachel  promised  to  fulfil  Corinna's  injunctions; 
and  the  Neapolitan  girl,  hastening  to  slip  on  her 
bonnet  and  shawl,  again  glided  through  the  garden, 
and  passed  out  of  the  iron  gate.  At  a  little  dis- 
tance she  beheld  Lord  Ormsby,  who  was  anxiously 
awaiting  her  return.  She  flew  towards  him  ;  and 
almost  breathless  with  her  emotions,  she  gasped 
forth,   "  You    may   come,    my    lord !    you    may 

It  would  be  impossible  to  convey  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  scene  which  presently  took  place,  when 
the  daughter  was  clasped  in  the  father's  arms — 
when  again  and  again,  and  yet  again  he  strained 
her  to  his  heart — when  he  imprinted  a  thousand 
kisaes  on  her  brow— or  when  he  surveyed  her  with 
all  a  parent's  pride  and  admiration,  knowing  that 
she  was  as  pure  and  virtuous  as  she  was  beautiful 


—spotless  in  character  as  she  was  chaste  in  the 
very  name  which  she  bore !  And  that  name  of 
Agnes, —Oh,  with  what  emotion  was  it  breathed 
from  the  father's  lips!— and  how  he  wept  and 
sobbed  with  all  the  varied  feelings  which  this 
meeting  was  but  too  well  calculated  to  excite  ! 
And  on  her  side,  what  emotions  were  experienced 
by  the  lovely  daughter !  — what  bliss  filled  her  soul  I 
and  then  what  doubts  took  possession  of  her  mindl 
—doubts  lest  this  were  only  a  mere  dream,  too 
bright  and  beautiful  to  last ! 

Eachel  had  retired;  but  Corinna  was  present. 
She  would  have  withdrawn  also,  to  leave  the  father 
and  daughter  together,  but  that  Lord  Ormsby 
himself  bade  her  remain — for  he  was  afraid  lest 
the  effect  of  this  meeting  might  be  almost  more 
than  Agnes  could  endure,  after  having  already 
experienced  one  swoon. 

But  for  the  lovely  girl  happiness  had  a  powerful 
vitality  ;  and  when  all  the  doubts  were  banished 
from  her  mind— when  she  saw  that  it  was  no 
dream,  but  that  it  was  all  a  reality — she  abandoned 
herself  as  it  were  to  the  tide  of  bliss  on  which  her 
soul  was  now  floating, — that  tide  which  was  so 
clear!  that  soul  which  was  so  stainless !  For,  Oh  ! 
to  know  a  father's  love,  she  who  bad  never  before 
known  it  !  —  to  greet  a  father's  return  whoa 
she  had  believed  such  return  impossible !— Mi« 
was  a  happiness  as  great  as  if  the  heart  were  re- 
joicing because  the  very  grave  itself  had  given  up 
its  dead  !  To  be  brief,  the  happiness  which  Agnes' 
DOW  experienced,  was  such  that  though  we  have 
endeavoured  to  heap  some  sentences  together  in 
order  to  describe  it,  'tis  nevertheless  something 
which  defies  all  description,  and  is  not  to  bo  em- 
bodied in  the  shape  of  any  language  known  to  the 
human  race  ! 

For  an  hour  sat  that  father  and  that  daughter, 
with  their  young  cousin— saving  a  thousand  things 
—  wishing  to  give  explanations  concerning  the 
past,  yet  not  knowing  at  what  point  to  begin— 
and  over  and  over  again  feeling  their  hcirts  too 
full  for  any  further  utterance!  And  agoin  and 
again  a  long  and  fervid  embrace  was  taken ;  and 
the  sire  contemplated  the  daughter  with  looks  of 
pride,  admiration,  and  lovo-and  the  daughter 
contemplated  the  parent  with  a  joy  so  heartlelt  — 
an  affection  so  deep— that  all  the  best  sentiments 
of  which  the  human  soul  is  susceptible,  seemed 
concentrated  therein  !  Again  and  again  must  wo 
say  that  it  was  a  scene  which  no  power  of  language 
can  describe. 
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At  length  the  violence  of  the  first  gush  of  feeling 
subsided  somewhat  —  the  very  strength  of  those 
highly  wrought  emotions  expended  itself;  and  the 
father  and  daughter  became  enabled  to  converse  in 
a  moro  trauquillised  and  deliberate  manner  than 
they  had  as  jet  done.  And  now  it  was  that  Co- 
rinna Pdoli  seized  an  opportune  moment  to  glide 
away  from  the  apartment;  for  she  naturally  felt 
that  this  father  and  this  daughter  must  have  much 
to  say  to  each  other — an  infinite  variety  of  explana- 
tions to  give,  and  an  incalculable  number  of  eom- 
ually  to  make.     It  was  some  tion 
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however  before  Lord  Ormsby  snd  Ajnes  noticed 
that  Corinna  had  disappeared,  so  little  were  their 
seoBes  now  susceptible  of  anything  that  was  occur- 
ring beyond  the  spbere  in  which  all  their  own 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  emoiioas  were  agitating. 

"You  will  ask  mo,  my  dear  child,"  said  Lord 
Ormaby,  "  wherefore  I  have  neglected  you  for  so 
many  long  years — wherefore  I  had  abandoned  you 
—and  why  I  remained  afar  off  in  another  hemi- 
sphere, as  if  totally  regardless  of  your  existence  in 
the  world  P  But  you  must  know,  dearest  Agnes, 
that  my  mind  has  been  in  so  morbid  a  state — my 
brain  has  been  so  affected,  that  if  I  have  not  been 
absuiutely  mad  the  whole  time  —  outrageously 
insane— I  have  at  least  been  the  victim  of  a  mono- 
mania so  complete  that  it  rendered  me  a  cynic  and 
a  misanthrope.  By  brooding  over  my  sorrows  and 
my  wrongs,  I  was  led  on  to  the  settled  conviction 
tbit  all  the  world  bad  turned  its  face  against  me— 
that  there  was  a  sort  of  league  on  the  part  of  the 
whole  human  race  to  persecute  me:  and  especially 
did  I  hold  in  abhorrence  the  sex  to  which  you 
belong,  Agnes!  Oh!  it  is  a  frightful  thing  when 
the  mind  becomes  so  warped  and  attenuated  that 
every  image  which  is  reflected  upon  the  disc  of  its 
inward  vision  becomes  distorted  so  that  the  fairest 
shape  takes  an  aspect  the  most  monstrous,  and 
the  loveliest  beings  seem  the   most   hideous   and 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  dear  father,  speak  not  in 
this  strain  !"  murmured  Agnes,  the  tears  flowing 
down  her  damask  cheeks.  '-You  must  no  longer 
look  upon  the  past  ! — you  must  think  only  of  the 
happiness  of  the  present — and  you  must  entertain 
every  hope  for  the  future  !" 

"  Yes,  my  beloved  child,"  answered  Ormsby, 
kissing  away  those  tears  from  his  beauteous 
daughter's  cheeks,  "  there  is  indeed  happiness  for 
the  present,  and  there  is  every  hupe  lor  the  felicity 
of  the  future!  But  it  is  absolutely  necessary, 
Agoes,  that  we  should  converse  upon  certain  topics, 
and  that  there  should  be  explanations  between  us. 
You  must  now  know  all  that  concerns  the  post  of 
roy  life : — for  this  once,  Agnes,  will  we  speak  of  all 
these  things — and  in  so  doing  we  must  look  upon 
it  as  a  disagreeable  task  which  circumstances  ne- 
cessitate, and  which  will  leave  our  minds  lightened 
08  it  were  from  a  burden  when  it  is  perlormed. 
Besides,  my  dear  Agnes,  I  am  well  assured  that 
you  can  only  have  a  dim  knowledge  of  those  in- 
cidents which  cast  a  sudden  blight  upon  my  exist- 
ence—drove me  from  my  home- exiled  me  from 
my  native  land — and  made  me  a  wanderer,  under 
a  feigned  name,  amidst  the  strangers  of  another 
hemisiihcre  !" 

"  And  Oh,  my  dear  father  I"  gently  whispered 
Agnes,  *'  i/  it  be  absolutely  necessary  that  you 
should  tell  me  all  these  things,  rest  assured  that 
you  will  receive  the  tendereac  sympathy  of  your 
loving  daughter  for  all  the  sorrows  that  you  may 
have  experienced! " 

Lord  Ormsby  proceeded  to  explain  to  Agnes  the 
details  of  those  transactions  in  connexion  with  the 
deceased  Mr.  Waldron  which  have  been  so  fully 
recordsd  in  the  opening  chapters  of  our  tale.  As 
his  lordship  supposed,  Agnes  had  indeed  but  a  dim 
and  vagus  knowledge  of  those  events;  and  it  was 
now  theretore  with  a  fearful  interest  that  she 
listened  to  the  recital. 

"And  why  did  I  fly  from  England  ?"  said  her 


father :  "  why  did  I  flee  from  my  home,  to  be 
heard  of  no  more  ?  In  the  first  place,  dearest 
Agnes,  I  was  resolved  not  to  be  the  supporter  of 
a  tremendous  cheat  from  the  moment  that  I  had 
discovered  it:  but  on  the  other  hand  my  pride 
would  not  suffer  mo  to  remain  to  look  the  world 
in  the  face  end  bear  all  the  ridicule  which  would 
have  been  inevitably  thrown  upon  mo!  Nay, 
more  — I  dreaded  lest  it  should  not  even  be  fancied 
that  I  was  a  dupe,  but  that  I  was  either  the  sole 
concocter  of  a  villanous  fraud,  or  the  willing  ao- 
complies  of  designing  persons!  And  then  too, 
there  were  my  father-in-law's  terrific  threats  that 
he  would  throw  all  the  blame  upon  me — that  he 
would  make  me  appear  to  be  the  villain  in  order 
to  clear  and  exonerate  himself;  and  Oh!  I  shud- 
dered at  the  idea  of  dungeons  and  chains,  of 
prisons  and  of  gibbets  ;  for  at  that  time,  Agnes," 
added  Lord  Ormsby  in  a  sombre  tone,  "  forgery 
was  punished  with  death!" 

"  Ob,  dearest  father  !"  criod  the  young  maiden, 
flinging  her  arms  about  her  sire's  neck;  "it  was 
no  wonder  that  you  fled  from  your  home  and  the 
land  of  your  birth, — abandoning  wife,  child— every- 

"  Oh !  it  I  had  not  believed  that  the  vpifo  of 
whom  I  was  eo  proud,  was  an  accomplice  in  her 
father's  iniquity,  I  might  perhaps  have  remained  ! 
— yes,  I  might  have  remained  !"  cried  Ormsby. 
"  But  when  I  thought  that  she  was  no  longer 
worthy  of  either  my  respect  or  my  love,  I  felt  as 
if  my  last  hope  on  earth  was  gone  !— as  if  the  only 
tie  which  had  continued  to  bind  me  to  my  country 
and  my  home  had  been  suddenly  severed!  It  was 
as  a  desperate  man  that  I  fled.  For,  Oh  !  not  even 
thine  image,  sweet  infant  as  thou  then  wast !  could 
constitute  another  bond  to  hold  oie  to  my  home! 
No,  no!  All  the  worst  that  I  thought  of  your 
unhappy  mother,  was  suddenly  reflected  as  it  were 
upon  thee  !  And  so  I  went  away  ;  and  for  nine- 
teen  years,  Agnes,  I  have  sulFered  intervals  of  an- 
guish or  else  of  an  entire  numbing  of  the  soul's 
sensibilities,  such  as  no  language  can  describe  ! 
My  God!  and  this  day  I  have  discovered  that  my 
poor  wife — your  mother  Honoria— was  not  so 
culpable  alter  all.  No-it  was  only  in  a  moment 
of  mental  aberration,  so  to  speak,  that  she  beoame 
the  accomplice  of  her  father's  iniquitous  inten- 
tions!  If  I  had  known  it  before— if  there  had 
only  been  the  slightest  whisper  to  waft  the  word 
to  me  across  the  Atlantic,  and  to  breathe  in  my 
ear  that  Honoria  loved  me,  that  she  was  penitent, 
and  while  pressing  thee  to  her  bosom,  she  was 
calling  in  agony  upon  God  to  send  back  a  husband 
and  a  father  to  the  home  which  be  had  deserted, — 
Oh  !  1  should  have  returned.  I  should  have  re- 
turned ! — and  long,  long  ere  this,  dearest  Agoes  — 
yes,  even  in  thy  smiling  infancy,  wouldst  thou 
have  experienced  a  father's  love — a  sire's  tender- 
ness!" 

Agnes  was  now  weeping  softly  but  plenteously. 
the  tears  were  likewise  trickling  down  the  cheeks 
of  her  father.  There  was  a  long  silence ;  and  then 
Lord  Ormsby,  suddenly  straining  the  beauteous 
girl  to  bis  heart,  murmured,  "  Weep  not,  dearest 
Agnes:  for.  Oh!  if  the  spirits  of  the  departed 
are  allowed  to  look  down  upon  those  whom  they 
loved  and  left  upon  earth,  your  poor  mother  may 
smile  with  placid  j  )y  at  the  certainty  that  her 
memory  is  no  longer  thought  of  unloviogly  b;  ma  I" 
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There  was  another  pause ;  and  then  Lord 
Ormsby  went  on  to  say,  "  In  casting  a  retrospec- 
tive glance  over  my  life,  Agnes,  there  is  ii  period 
of  two  or  three  years  which  seems  as  if  it  w^re 
covered  by  a  black  veil,  not  altogether  impervious 
to  the  sight,  but  through  which  the  mental  vision 
can  only  penetrate  dimly  and  imperfectly.  That 
period  of  my  life  remains  not  an  entire  blank  in  my 
memory  ;  but  its  incidents  are  only  seen  in  mere 
sketchy  outlines  or  uncertain  shapeless  forms,  as 
objects  that  are  seen  through  a  mist.  That  period 
of  three  years  to  which  1  refer,  Agnes,  was  the 
interval  that  immediately  succeeded  my  flight  from 
England  and  my  transit  over  the  Atlantic.  Shud- 
der not,  dearest  !— but — but— with  fortitude  arm 
yourself — while   you  learn  that   for  three  years  I 

was  the  inmate  of— of 1  can  scarcely  speak  it 

an  asylum        you  understand  me— in  New 

York  !'■ 

A  shriek  escaped  from  the  lips  of  Agnes ; 
horror  was  expressed  in  her  eyes  ;  and  her  cheeks 
became  deadly  pale  as  she  again  threw  her  arms 
about  her  father's  neck  ;  and  then  she  burst  forth 
into  a  flood  of  tears,  mingled  with  convulsive  sobs. 
It  was  some  time  before  the  feelings  of  either 
the  father  or  daughter  were  sufficiently  composed 
to  enable  the  former  to  continue  his  narrative. 

"  My  dearest  Agnes,"  he  at  length  said,  "  you 
Can  understand  me  fully  when  I  assure  you  that  I 
am  not  telling  you  all  these  things  to  harrow  up 
your  feelings  or  to  plunge  daggers  into  your  sensi- 
tive heart  :  but  it  is  a  needful  though  a  painful 
task  which  I  am  fulfilling.  You  7nust  know 
everything  connected  with  my  bygone  career  j  or 
else  if  you  comprehended  not  what  has  been  the 
state  of  my  mind  for  so  many  long,  long  years, 
you  would  not  hold  me  guiltless  nor  my  conduct 
venial  in  having  abandoned  you.  Nay,  interrupt 
me  not  I— but  listen,  I  beseech  you  !  Yes — for 
three  whole  years  was  I  an  inmate  of  that  place, — 
not  because  I  was  veritably  mad,  for  I  was  harm- 
less; but  because  I  had  been  found  a  wanderer  in 
the  streets  of  New  York— penniless,  starving^ 
without  any  document  about  me  to  show  who  I 
was— and  obstinately  maintaining  a  profound 
silence  when  questioned." 

"  Just  heaven,  dear  father  !  how  you  must  have 
8u5"ered  !"  murmured  Agnes,  again  weeping. 

**  And  then,"  hastily  pursued  Lord  Ormaby,  "  on 
being  emancipated  from  that  place,  I  was  taken 
by  a  benevolent  hand  and  introduced  as  a  clerk 
into  a  counting-house,  where  I  remained  for  some 
months,  doing  my  duty — that  is  to  say,  perform- 
ing whatsoever  tasks  that  were  set  me,  with  a 
mechanical  precision.  About  that  time  the  plague 
was  raging  in  New  Orleans — decimating  the  po- 
pulation, and  rendering  that  great  southern  city  a 
scene  of  horror  and  mourning.  The  mercantile 
firm  at  New  York  had  large  transactions  with 
New  Orleans  :  it  suddenly  became  of  vital  import- 
ance  to  send  an  agent  to  that  southern  city  ;  but 
no  one  would  go  to  encounter  (as  it  was  supposed) 
an  almost  certain  death.  At  that  crisis  I  offered 
my  services.  Of  what  value  was  my  life  ?  I 
could  aflord  to  trifle  with  it— to  stake  it  upon  any 
venture— because  I  recked  not  for  it !  I  went  to 
New  Orleans.  It  was  while  there,— yes,  methinks 
it  was  tkere,  if  my  memory  do  not  fail  me — that  I 
chanced  to  receive  from  an  English  traveller  some 
intelligence  relative  to  those  whom  I  had  left  be. 


hind  in  my  native  land  nearly  four  years  pr»- 
vious.  I  learnt  that  my  father-in-law  had  com- 
mitted suicide,  and  that  my  wife  was  dead.  'Ihii 
was  all  that  I  could  ascertain ;  for  my  informant 
was  but  slightly  acquainted  with  the  circumstanoej 
of  the  case,  and  the  discourse  arose  by  one  of  those 
accidents  which  occasionally  occur  within  the  ei- 
perience  of  everybody.  I  should  add  that  the 
Englishman  entertained  not  the  slightest  idea  how 
deeply  interested  I  was  in  the  matters  whereof  he 
was  conversing.  The  plague  continued  to  rage  at 
New  Orleans — the  terrible  cholera,  converting  whole 
streets  into  sepulchres  and  carrying  desolation 
into  thousands  of  homes  !  But  it  spared  me ;  and 
I  was  enabled  to  render  the  most  important  ser. 
vices  to  the  mercantile  firm  which  I  represented  in 
that  southern  city.  On  my  return  to  New  York, 
my  employers  presented  me  with  a  sum  of  money, 
which  if  represented  in  English  coin,  would 
amount  to  about  eight  hundred  pounds.  I  quitted 
their  service:  I  was  getting  disgusted  with  the 
haunts  of  men  and  with  mankind  itself.  I  beheld 
selfishness  everywhere  ;  and  I  longed  to  flee  afar 
from  human  society.  I  thought  of  pushing  oflf 
into  the  Far  West— clearing  for  myself  a  place  in 
j  the  midst  of  one  of  the  great  primeval  forests, 
and  there  establishing  my  anchorite  home.  And 
thus  I  became  a  wanderer  through  tracks  where 
daily  and  hourly  I  incurred  a  myriad  dangers. 
There  was  the  Bed  Indian  burning  to  possess 
himself  of  my  scalp  ;  while  the  rattle  of  the  deadly 
reptile  continuously  warned  me  that  wheresoever  I 
lay  down  to  rest,  my  eyes  might  close  in  a  slumber 
whence  there  should  be  no  awakening  !" 

"  Oh,  father  !  dear  father  !"  shudderingly  mur- 
mured Agnes,  as  she  nestled  like  a  timid  bird 
closer  to  her  sire's  breast. 

"And  yet  I  passed  scatheless  throug-h  these  and 
countless  other  perils,  which  must  be  encountered 
by  those,"  pursued  Lord  Ormsby,  "  who  plunge 
into  the  wild  regions  of  the  Far  West.  For  years 
I  wandered  there — sometimes  settling  for  weeks 
in  little  villages  or  hamlets,  on  which  I  unexpect- 
edly stumbled  as  it  were  amidst  those  primeval 
forests — sometimes  abiding  in  caves  hollowed  by 
nature  in  the  rock.  At  last  I  became  wearied  of 
this  existence,  and  I  began  to  think  that  I  had  do 
right  to  separate  myself  so  completely  from  the 
great  mass  of  human  society.  By  a  strange  re- 
vulsion of  feeling  my  heart  began  to  yearn  to- 
wards  my  species,  and  I  fancied  that  by  doing 
good  to  others  I  should  be  pouring  a  balm  into  the 
wounds  of  my  own  soul.  And  so  I  went  back 
into  the  great  cities  and  towns  of  the  American 
Union.  1  visited  prisons  and  madhouses — I  was 
never  wearied  of  listening  to  tales  of  distress  in 
order  that  I  might  relieve  the  narrators.  Thus,  io 
less  than  a  twelvemonth  after  my  return  from  the 
far-off  places  of  nature's  primeval  barbarism  to 
those  scenes  of  civilization,  my  purse  was  emptied; 
and  the  reflections  which  were  then  forced  upon  my 
mind  began  to  diminish  the  philanthropy  of  my 
feelings.  I  saw  where  I  had  been  duped  :  I  com- 
prehended where  I  had  been  imposed  upon  :  and 
at  the  same  time  I  received  several  practical  illus- 
trations of  the  ingratitude  of  those  who  had  been 
the  recipients  of  my  bounty.  I  went  to  Hew 
York :  I  made  my  way  to  the  oflices  of  the  mer- 
cantile firm  by  which  I  had  been  previously  em- 
ployed ;  but  there  I  found   that  nothing  could  be 
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don«  for  me.  I  was  coldly  received.  '  I  might 
have  remained  ia  their  service;  but  the  moment  I 
had  got  their  money  t  had  left  them.  For  years 
they  had  heard  nothing  of  me  :  they  did  not  know 
what  I  might  have  been  doing  in  the  interval.  They 
ivould  therefore  rather  not  renew  the  connexion.' 
Such  was  the  language  that  was  held  towards  me. 
I  went  elsewhere,  soliciting  employment;  for  it 
nas  actually  the  means  of  subsistence  that  I  now 
needed.  And  I  found  employment,— mean  and 
poor  it  is  true,  but  etill  productive  of  sufEcient  to 
give  me  my  bread.  Again,  after  the  lapse  of  two 
or  three  years,  I  realized  a  sum  of  money :— again 
I  left  New  York,  and  bent  my  restless  steps 
through  the  Union.  But  this  time  I  gave  no  alms 
and  suffered  myself  to  be  moved  by  no  tale  of  dis- 
tress. I  became  completely  cynical.  After  a 
while  I  arrived  a  second  time  at  New  Orleans. 
The  cholera  was  again  raging  there ;  and  I  can 
scarcely  tell  what  morbid  feeling  it  was  that  in- 
duced me  to  penetrate  into  that  city  of  desolation. 
Perhaps  it  was  to  fling  a  cartel  at  Death  himself! 
But  no  matter.  Thither  I  went:  and  I  beheld  an 
opportunity  of  turning  to  advantage  the  little 
money  which  remained  to  me  ;  for  Death  broke  up 
some  of  the  oldest  and  grandest  establishments — 
and  the  same  cause  which  tilled  the  cemeteries 
with  corpses,  glutted  the  markets  with  goods. 
Well,  to  be  brief,  I  made  some  money ;  and  after 
a  while  I  went  and  settled  in  Jamaica.  Many 
long  years  had  then  passed  since  I  left  England 

Oh  !  so  many  years  that  I  scarcely  dared  look 

back  upon  them  ! — and  if  ever  there  were  a  '  earn- 
ing in  my  heart  to  institute  inquiries  relative  to 
one  who  might  possibly  be  alive  lo  my  native  land 
— I  allude  to  yourself,  dear  Agnes  !— there  was  an- 
other feeling,  sternly  morbid,  cynical,  and  unna- 
tural, which  spoke  as  it  were  with  a  loud  voice  in 
my  soul,  proclaiming  the  word  No  !  And  thus 
time  passed  on,  and  circumstances  threw  me  in  the 
way  of  Gustavus  Barrington.  Oh  !  conceive,  my 
dear  Agnes,  how  strongly  a  certain  chord  was 
touched  in  my  heart  when  Gustavus,  in  speaking 
of  his  uncle's  affairs,  chanced  to  mention  the  name 
of  Timperley  !  A  thousand  memories  of  the  past 
were  conjured  up;  and  knowing  Timperley  to  be  a 
villain,  1  resolved  to  take  some  measures  to  put 
old  Mr.  Barrington  on  his  guard  against  him.  In 
this  I  succeeded.  Well,  Gustavus  went  to  Eng- 
land ;  and  then  he  returned  to  Jamaica  again. 
After  a  while  my  acquaiotance  was  renewed  with 
him;  and  then  it  was  that  providence  made  him 
the  instrument  of  placing  in  my  hands  a  document 
which  showed  me  at  once  that  after  all  I  was  no 
impostor,  but  that  the  title  and  the  revenues  of 
the  Evelyns  of  Ormsby  were  indeed  all  legally 
mine  own.  Ob,  then  what  a  revulsion  of  feeling 
took  place  within  me  !" 

"I  can  well  understand  it,  dearest  father  !"  ex- 
claimed Agnes,  now  embracing  him  with  renewed 
sensations  of  joy ;  for  the  affectionate  girl  had  been 
all  along  identifying  herself  with  her  sire  in  every, 
thing  he  had  undergone,  felt,  and  suffered. 

"Yes,"  continued  Ormsby,  "everything  now 
suddenly  appeared  to  me  under  a  different  aspect. 
The  whole  world  had  abruptly  changed  its  hues,  as 
if  it  were  a  kaleidoscope  that  I  was  surveying. 
Mijjht  there  not  be  yet  a  something  worth  living 
for  ?  Perhaps  you,  my  child,  still  existed !  It 
was   thus    that   I    thought   within    myself.     Then 


away  to  England  I  sped,  the  bearer  of  an  im- 
portant  document  which  was  to  accomplish  old 
Mr.  Barrington's  release.  I  called  upon  Winifred  : 
she  mentioned  your  name — the  name  of  Miss 
Evelyn!  Good  heavens!  what  sensations  took 
possession  of  me !  I  cannot  explain  what  my 
feelings  were  when  I  inquired  the  Christian  name 
of  that  Miss  Evelyn  to  whom  she  had  just  alluded. 
It  was  Agnes  !  Ah,  then  it  was  my  own  daughter! 
— there  could  be  no  doubt  of  it !  I  learnt  whero 
you  lived  ;  and  that  very  same  afternoon  I  made  a 
thousand  inquiries  concerning  you  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. But  enough  on  that  point  for  the  pre- 
sent !  Other  inquiries  I  instituted  io  respect  to 
the  past:  I  found  that  no  legal  proceedings  had 
ever  been  taken  against  me  by  the  Government— 
that  all  which  concerned  me  at  the  time  when  I 
fled  from  England,  was  more  or  less  enveloped  ia 
mystery— and  that  as  so  little  was  known  in  refer- 
ence to  the  real  motives  which  had  induced  me  to 
flee,  my  claims  might  now  be  prosecuted  without 
much  chance  of  reviving  scandal  or  evil  reports, 
and  without  the  danger  of  throwing  opprobrium 
on  the  memories  of  the  dead.  And  now,  Agnes," 
added  Lord  Ormsby,  "  I  think  that  I  have  nothing 
more  to  say,— unless  it  be  to  tell  you  that  for  the 
present  I  am  shrouding  all  my  proceedings  in 
secrecy,  because  I  wish  not  to  be  known  to  the 
world  at  large  until  the  formal  recognition  of  my 
claims  shall  place  me  at  once  upon  that  social  pin- 
nacle which  I  must  henceforth  occupy." 

"  And  now,  dearest  father,"  said  Agnes,  "  that 
you  have  told  me  of  all  you  have  gone  through 
and  of  all  you  have  suffered,  promise  me — Oh! 
promise  me,  that  the  subject  shall  be  revived  no 
more,  and  that  the  unpleasant  task  being  accom- 
plished, it  shall  not  again  enter  amongst  the  topic! 
of  our  discourse !" 

"  Best  assured,  Agnes,"  answered  Lord  Ormsby, 
"  that  I  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  bury  the  past  in 
oblivion,  while  enjoying  the  happiness  of  the  pro- 
sent.  Alas,  that  your  cousin  Floribel  should  not 
be  here !" 

"Oh,  poor  Floribel!"  murmured  Agnes,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes.  "Think  not  too  harshly  of 
her  !  I  have  every  reason  to  suppose  that  she  is 
completely  penitent — that  she  is  dwelling  in  some 
seclusion — and  that  she  is  ucflinchingiy  pursuing 
the  path  of  virtue  into  which  she  has  returned. 
But,  my  dear  father,"  said  Agnes,  as  a  sudden  idea 
seemed  to  strike  her,  and  while  a  blush  crossed  her 
beauteous  countenance- yet  it  was  with  the  most 
ingenuous  frankness  that  her  large  blue  eyes  were 
turned  upon  her  sire,  as  she  went  on  to  say,  "You 
have  evidently  made  many,  many  inquiries  con. 
corning  all  in  whom  you  were  in  any  way  in- 
terested. Has  it  como  to  your  knowledge  that  I 
have  accepted  the  attentions  of  a  young  gentle- 


"  Yes — Mr.  De  Vere,"  responded  Lord  Ormsby. 
"  Corinna  told  me  this  much.  Ah !  believe  me, 
dearest  Agnes,  Corinna  is  a  generous-hearted  girl 
-truthful  in  character  and  sincere  in  disposition ! 
She  loves  you " 

"  And  you  know  that  I  love  her  well  in  return," 
replied  Ague?.  "  But  may  I  hope,  dearest  father, 
that  you  are  not  in  any  way  dissatisfled  at  the  ec- 
gajiement  into  which  I  have  entered  with  Charles 
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Ormsby  ;  "  and  from  all  I  have  learnt  concerning 
liim,  lie  is  a  chivalrous-minded,  high-spirited,  well- 
principled  ^oung   man.     I    long  to  make  his  ac- 

"  Oil,  I  nni  rejoiced  to  hear  you  speak  thus,  dear 
father!"  esclaimcd  Agnes:  "for  I  am  sure  that 
you  will  be  well  pleased  with  Charles  De  Vere. 
Would  you  like  to  see  the  letters  that  be  has  from 
time  to  time  written  to  me  ?     They  are  here  !" 

Agnes  started  up  from  her  seat  by  her  father's 
side ;  and  hastening  to  open  a  writing-desk,  she 
produced  a  packet  of  letters  tied  round  with  a 
piece  of  silk.  With  the  most  ingenuous  frankness 
she  advanced  towards  her  sire,  saying,  "  Take  them, 
dear  father,  and  read  them  at  yuur  leisure.  I 
know  Charles  will  not  be  ofTfnded  that  I  gave  you 
his  letters  to  read.  But— but,"  she  added,  while  a 
modest  blush  again  overspread  her  countenance, 
"  bo  sure  to  restore  them  to  me,  dear  father  !" 

"Admirable  girl!"  exclaimed  Lord  Ormsby, 
folding  her  to  his  breast:  "  what  jny,  what  happi- 
ness thus  to  find  so  much  innocence  and  virtue  in 
the  child  who  is  restored  to  me!  iro— not  for 
worlds  would  I  read  those  letters,  Agnei!  1  know 
that  you  are  incapable  of  permitting  tie  addresses 
or  the  correspondence  of  one  who  is  unworthy  of 
you ;  and  therefore  I  am  convinced  there  is  not 
n  line  in  those  letters  on  which  the  eye  of  purity 
itself  may  not  linger  lovingly.  But  I  will  tell 
Tou  what  I  purpose  to  do,  Agnei,"  continued  Lord 
Ormsby,  while  his  daughter  replaced  the  letters  in 
the  wriling-desk.  "1  intend  to  set  off  for  Italy, 
and  make  myself  acquainted  with  Charles  De 
Vere.  But  that  is  not  my  only  motive.  It  is 
evident,  from  what  he  has  communicated  to  you 
eoncerning  Fluribel,  lie  either  knows  where  she  is 
to  be  found,  or  he  may  obtain  some  clue  to  the  se. 
elusion  into  which  she  has  retired.  Erring  though 
she  be,  I  cannot  forget  that  she  is  my  niece  — the 
daughter  of  my  wife  Honoria's  sister!— and  it  is 
my  duty  to  do  all  I  can  to  reclaim  her.  Yes— she 
must  not  be  suffered  to  remain  abroad  in  the 
world  by  herself,  either  an  outcast  in  her  own  esti- 
mation, or  else  perhaps  esposed  to  fresh  tempta- 
tion !  'So,  no  !  this  must  not  be  !  Your  erring 
cousin  shall  bo  restored  to  you  ;  and  we  will  sustain 
her  in  whatsoever  good  resolutions  she  may  have 
formed,  in  the  same  way  that  we  may  likewise 
minister  to  her  mental  tranquillity  and  happi- 
ness!" 

The  reader  may  easily  comprehend  how  joyously 
welcome  wero  these  assurances  to  Agnes  who  so 
dotingly  loved  her  cousin  Floribel.  For  a  mo- 
ment her  spirits  were  damped  by  learning  that 
she  was  about  to  be  separated  from  the  father  to 
whom  she  was  only  just  restored  :  but  triumphing 
over  this  feeling,  fur  the  momentary  selfishness  ot 
which  she  blamed  herself,  she  espressed  her 
warmest  thanks  for  the  interest  manifested  by  her 
sire  on  Floribei's  behalf. 

And    when  do   you  think  of  departing,  dear 


father?"  she 


"  In  a  few  days,  Agnes,"  he  responded.  "  I 
must  not  immediately  tear  myself  away  from  you. 
Besides,  there  are  certain  little  forms  and  cere 
monies  which  I  hove  to  go  through  at  soma  of  the 
Government  offices  in  asserting  ir^y  claims.  The 
business  will  be  quickly  settled:- of  this  there  is 
no  doubt ;  and  fortunately  I  have  no  difileultj  in 
procuring  the  funds  that  I.  require   for  my  jmme- 


I  di'ite  expenses.  Otherwise  I  should  indeed  be 
poor:  for  the  money  which  I  had  about  me  when 
I   landed    in   England,  was  not  a  very  formidable 

]  sum,  I  can  assure  you.  I  must  tell  you  a  coinci- 
dence, Agnes.  Eeverting  for  a  moment  to  that 
period  whereof  we  have  been  speaking  — I  mean 
nineteen   years   ago— there    was   at   that    time    a 

{  fashionable  gentleman  about  town,  of  the   name  of 

[  Stafford,  who  courted  my  acquaintance  eo  soon  as 
he  found  that  I  claimed  the  titles  and  estates  of 
Ormsby.     Ah!   I  remember  full   well,  it    was  ho 

\  who  introduced  me  to  an  aristocratic  and  exclusive 
club    where    first  I    was  welcomed  ns  a   brother- 

1  peer  by  some  of  the  proudest  nobles  of  England  1 
■Well  then,  this  Mr.  Stafford  now  holds  a  high 
Government  appointment  in  one  of  the  very 
offices  through  which  my  claims  must  pass.  I  made 
myself  known  to  him  almost  immediately  on   my 

I  return  to  England  :  I  threw  myself  upon  his 
friendship— in  confidence  I  told  him  everything. 
His  conduct  has  been  most  noble:  his  purse  has 
been  open  to  me— and  it  is  now  through  bis  in- 
fluence that  my  business   will    be  expedited  to  a 

"Oh,  how  I  rejoice,  my  dear  father,"  exclaimed 
Agnes,  "  that  you  should  have  found  so  kind  a 
friend  !" 

"  And  now  tell  me,  Agne^,"  said  Lord  Ormsby, 
"about  Winifred  Barrington.  When  I  called  upon 
her  on  my  first  arrival  in  England,  I  promised  to 
return:  but  so  many  matters  have  since  occu- 
pied my  attention,  that  I  have  been  unable  to 
fulfil  my  pledge.     And  perhaps  there  was  another 

"Then  you  do  not  know,  father,"  said  Agnes, 
"  that  Winifred's  cousin  Gustavus  came  over  from 
Jamaica?" 

"What!  again?"  ejaculated  Ormsby. 

"Yes.  He  must  have  followed  close  upon  you, 
dear  father  ;  for  if  I  remember  right,  it  was  the 
very  next  day  after  you  called  on  Winifred  that 
Gustavus  presented  himself;  and  then  his  wife 
appeared " 

"Ah!  the  quadroon  Emily  !"  cried  Lord  Ormsby. 
"She  followcLl  hid),  you  say?" 

"Yes,  father;  and  there  was  a  most  uopleasant 
scene— and  the  quadroon  took  her  husband  away 
with  her.     They  have  not  since  been  heard  of 
or  at  least   I  believe  not.     But  I   have  not  seen 
much  of  Winifred  lately " 

Agnes  stopped  short ;  and  Lord  Ormsby  said, 
"I  have  neglected  that  poor  young  woman  in  not 
calling  upon  her  again  according  to  promise.  I 
happened,  however,  to  see  a  paragraph  in  the 
newspaper  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Barrington  was 
liberated  from  the  debtor's  prison  in  which  he  had 
so  long  languished;  and  I  therefore  suppose  that 
his  affectionate  granddaughter  is  residing  with 
him  ?" 

"Alas,  no !"  answered  Agnes  in  a  mournful  tone. 
"The  truth  is,  my  dear  father,  that  poor  Winifred 
is  very  unhappy,  and  also  very  unfortunate.  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  conduct  of  her 
grandfather  has  been  most  cruel  and  harsh  towards 
her " 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  this,  Agnee,"  interjected 
Lord  Ormsby.  "I  have  felt  interested  in  that 
juung  person;  and  to  tell  you  the  rei;l  truth,  I 
should  have  called  upon  her  long  ere  this,  only 
thai  I   thought  it  probable   I   might  encounter 
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jou  at  her  abode  —  and  I  was  resolved  not  to  re- 
cognize you  as  my  dau-jhter  until  I  should  have 
obtained  the  fullest  certainty  of  your  wortbinoss. 
And  that  was  why  I  was  in  no  hurry  for  a  few 
weeks  to  assert  my  claims  formally  to  tiie  Govera- 
ment;  for  I  was  resolved  that  if  as  the  result  of 
the  measures  which  I  adopted  to  fathom  your  true 
character  and  pursuits,  I  should  have  found  you 
unworthy,  I  would  have  sacrificed  all  earthly  titles 
and  riches  rather  than  have  rendered  you  the 
sharer  of  them.  But,  Oh  !  my  dear  Agnes,  you 
are  in  every  way  worthy  of  all  my  most  devoted 
love  as  your  parent;  and  I  am  as  proud  as  I  am 
fond  of  you  !  But  let  us  again  spealc  of  ^Y^nifred. 
Y"U  say  that  her  grandfather's  conduct  has  been 
L'ruel  and  harsli  ?" 

"  Yes— after  all  the  sacrifices  which  she  made 
on  behalf  of    her  aged  relative,"  replied   Agnes. 

"  It  is  a  very  great  secret,  father but  of  course 

I  can  tell  it  to  you a  very  great  secret  indeed! 

To  no  other  living  soul  would  I  breathe  it,  unless 
with  Winifred's  consent.  But  her  name  is  no 
lonjjer  Barrington         " 

"  Ah!  then  she  is  married  ?"  ejaculated  Ormsby. 

"Tes— married,  and  without  her  grandfather's 
consent;  and  her  husband  is  the  son  of  his  most 
bitter  enemy.     In  a  word,  she  is  Mrs.  Dalham  !" 

"  But  surely  the  old  man  will  not  prove  unre. 
lenting  ?" 

"  .4.1a8,  I  fear  that  be  is  very  vindictive,"  re- 
jirlned  Agnes.  "There  was  a  terrible  scene  when 
Wiuifrod  announced  this  marriage  to  her  grand- 
sire  a  day  or  two  after  bis  release  from  prison. 
The  old  man  first  gave  vent  to  cries  of  rage  and 
execration  ;  and  then  he  fell  down  in  a  fit,  the 
blood  gushing  from  his  moutb  ;  and  for  three 
days  he  never  spoke.  Winifred  attended  him  as 
assiduously  and  unneariedly  as  if  his  conduct  bad 
been  of  the  kindest  and  most  generous  description 
towards  her,  and  as  if  she  bad  nothing  to  dread 
in  bringing  him  back  to  life  agaio.  But  when  he 
regained  his  consciousness,  it  was  only  to  over- 
whelm her  vrith  reproaches  and  to  drive  her  from 
his  presence.  Since  that  day  his  door  has  re- 
rcmained  closed  against  her.  Vuiuly  has  siie  en- 
deovuured  to  obtain  admittance.  And  I  must  tell 
you,  niy  dear  father,"  a  Ided  Agnes,  "  that  I  my- 
self called  upou  Mr.  Barrington  to  intercede  on 
his  granddaughter's  behalf;  for  I  was  present  at 
the  marriage  ceremony  which  took  place  last 
February—" 

"  And  did  Mr.  Barrington  resist  even  your  en- 
treaties, Agnes  ?"  asked  Ormsby. 

"Alas,  jci !  —  and  ^V"iuif^ed  is  overwhelmed 
with  grief!  She  will  shortly  become  a  mDther " 

"And  where  does  she  live?"  inquired  Ormsby, 

"  S'le  occupies  a  neat  little  residence  in  Kentish 
Toirn,"  answered  Agnes.  "  Her  husband  is  with 
her  as  much  as  possible " 

"What!  does  he  not  dwell  with  her  alto- 
gether?" inquired  Ormsby,  in  astonishment. 

"  No;  for  Sir  John  X)<ilham  suspects  not  his  son 
Bodertck's  marriage  ;  and  all  the  concession  which 
Wiuilrcii  could  possibly  obtain  from  her  grand- 
father, was  that  the  secret  should  be  kept.  Rjde. 
rick  Ddlham    would   not  fur  the   world  that   the 

"Ah!  then.  Sir  John  Dalham  is  as  much  irri- 
tated against  Mr.  Barrington  as  Mr.  Barrington 
canpjssibly  be  against  the  Baronet?" 


"  Quite  as  much,"  answered  Agnes.  "  It  seems 
to  be  as  deadly  a  rancour  in  respect  to  the  hearts' 
feelings  as  it  has  been  a  fierce  struggle  in  the 
arena  of  the  law-courts." 

"  And  when  is  the  great  Chancery  suit  to  bo 
decided  ?"  asked  Lord  Ormsby. 

"In  a  few  days  judgment  will  be  pronounced," 
replied  Agnes.  "  Mr.  E)  lerick  Dilham  feels  sure 
that  the  sentence  will  be  given  against  his  father ; 
and  as  Sir  John  is  in  a  very  enfeebled  state  of 
health — indeed  I  believe  confined  to  his  bed 
Roderick  dreads  the  effect  which  any  sudden  ex- 
citement, piirticularly  if  it  be  of  an  evil  character, 
may  have  over  him." 

"  So  that  if  the  loss  of  the  lawsuit,"  observed 
Orraaby,  "  happen  to  be  accompanied  by  the  know- 
ledge that  K.derick  was  secretly  wed  led  to  Wini- 
fred, the  old  Baronet  would  sink  beneath Ah!" 

he  suddenly  ejaculated,  "  who  comes  ?" 

The  pariour-door  opened;  and  Mr.  Timporley 
made  his  appearance. 

"  I  beg  you  a  thousand  pardons,  my  lord,"  said 
the  lawyer,  with  a  very  obsequious  bow.  "  I  neeil 
not  ask  whether  my  young  friend  Agnes  is  happy 
in  having  found  a  father  ?  Or  perhaps  I  ought  to 
call  her  the  Hon.  Misi  Evelyn -" 

"  Might  I  ask,  Mr.  Timperley,"  interrupted 
Lord  Ormsby,  with  a  cold  severity  of  look  and 
tone,  "  what  brings  you  hither  at  this  particular 
moment  ?" 

"  I  have  received  letters  from  my  niece  Cicely," 
answered  Mr.  Timperley  :  "  they  arrived  by  this 
morning's  post — but  I  bad  not  found  leisure  to 
open  them  before  I  was  honoured  with  your  Icrd- 

lettor  for  Miss  Evelyn;  and  as  it  happened  that 
some  little  business  was  bringing  me  up  into  this 
quarter  of  the  world,  I  thought  that  I  might  just 
as  well  become  the  bearer  of  the  letter  and  avail 
myself  of  the  opportunity  to  pay  my  respects  to 
Mi^s  Evelyn." 

"I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Timperley," 
said  Agnes:  but  her  manner  was  reserved  and  dis- 
tant—for within  the  last  hour  oV  two  she  had  heard 
more  of  the  lawyer's  real  character  than  she  had 
ever  kuown  before  or  could  possibly  have  sus- 
pected. 

"I  think  you  will  find,"  said  Mr.  Timporley,  as 
bo  handed  the  letter— and  he  did  not  ciioose  to 
suffer  it  to  appear  that  he  perceived  any  difference 

think  you  will  find  th'it  Cicely  tells  you  she  has 
sent  vou  two  or  three  beautiful  specimens  of  liHliaa 
sculpture,  the  arrival  of  which  you  may  expect  in 
due  course.     She  Icnowa  that  you  are  attached  to 

"  I  am  exceedingly  obliged  to  Mrs.  Hardress," 
ssid  Agnes,  her  tone  becoming  completely  friendly 
while  she  was  thus  alluding  to  Cicely,  "  for  think- 
There  was  then  a  brief  pause,  during  which  Mr. 
Tiujperley  fidgetted  about  close  by  the  door,  with 
his  hat  ill  his  hand  ;  for  he  had  not  been  invited  to 
sit  down. 

"  My  daughter  is  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr. 
Timperley,"  said  Lord  Ormsby,  "  for  becoming  the 
bearer  of  the  letter  :  but  we  hope  you  will  now 
excuse  us." 

"  Oh,  certainly  1  csrtiiuly  1"  eiclaimed  the 
lawyer.    "I  can  very   well  understand  th»t  you 
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must  bare  plenty  to  say  to  each  other.  1  hope  1 
am  not  intruding,   my  lord!     I  scarcely  fancied 

that  I  ehouM  have  found  you  here 1  thought 

that  you  might  not  have  called  yet " 

"  I  have  been  here  for  the  last  two  hours,  Mr. 
TimperlcT,"  said  the  nobleman,  with  a  look  and  tone 
BulUciently  indicating  his  desire  that  the  lawyer 
would  take  his  departure. 

"I  am  sure,"  saidTimperley,  keeping  his  ground 
sear  the  door,  but  still  fidgetting  about  with  bis 
hat,—"  I'm  sure  I  wish  you  both  all  possible  hap- 
piness and  prosperity.  Miss  Evelyn  will  tell  you, 
my  lord,  that  Mrs,  Timperley  and  myself  have 
always  to  the  utmost  of  our  power  shown  her  every 
attention — and  likewise  to  her  cousin,  poor  dear 
rioribel ;  and  if  anything  had  ever  happened  to 
place  either  of  them  in  want  of  a  home,  they 
would  have  found  it  with  Mrs.  Timperley  and  my- 
self." 

"  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  these  assurances," 
said  Ormsby  ;  "  but  it  is  fortunate  that  my  daugh- 
ter, lit  least,  has  not  required  any  other  home  than 
that  which  her  own  means  have  enabled  her  to 
afford." 

Mr.  Timperley  could  not  possibly  find  an  excuse 
for  obtruding  his  presence  any  longer:  he  there- 
fore bowed  and  took  his  leave. 

"  That  man,"  said  lord  Ormsby,  as  soon  as  he 
end  his  daughter  were  again  atone  together,  "  did 
not  come  merely  to  bring  you  the  letter." 

"You  think  not,  dear  father  ?"  said  Agnes  in- 
genuously. 

*'  ^'o— I  am  convinced  that  he  had  another  mo* 
five,  and  that  the  letter  was  the  pretext.  He 
could  have  sent  you  the  letter  by  post.  But  he 
wanted  to  see  how  he  would  be  received  if  he  pre- 
si^nted  himself  at  Sidney  Villa:  he  was  anxious  to 
know  whether  I  would  enter  so  far  into  the  details 
of  the  past  intrigues,  as  to  make  you  think  dif- 
ferently of  him  than  hitherto.  He  is  full  of  cun- 
ning, that  man !  It  is  his  interest  to  penetrate  as 
deeply  as  possible  into  the  concerns  of  all  with 
whom  he  comes  in  contact.  It  is  by  these  means 
—by  knowing  precisely  what  every  individual 
thiuks  of  him — by  being  aware  of  the  extent  to 
which  his  past  iniquities  may  be  known  in  differ- 
ent quarters — that  he  shapes  his  course.  In  a 
word,  it  is  vitally  necessary  to  the  species  of 
morbid  existence  which  he  leads,  that  he  should 
obiain  as  great  an  insight  as  possible  into  all  the 
affairs  that  are  passing  around  him.  But  read 
that  letter,  Agnes,"  added  Lord  Ormsby;  "and 
see  whether  it  be  really  of  any  importance." 

The  Hon.  Miss  Evelyn  broke  the  seal  of  the 
epistle,  and  perused  its  contents. 

"  It  is  nothing  of  any  importance,"  ehe  said. 
"  It  is  a  very  kind  and  friendly  letter;  and  it  con- 
veys the  intimation  already  given  us  by  Mr.  Tim- 
perley in  respect  to  the  Italian  marbles." 

"Ah!  when  I  bethink  me,"  ejaculated  the 
noblemrvn,  "how  was  it  that  Mr.  Timperley  ob- 
tained access  hither  just  now  P  Are  not  your  ser- 
vauts  in  the  habit  of  introducing  visitors  in  a  be- 
coming and  proper  manner?" 

"  Most  assuredly,  my  dear  father,"  rejoined 
Agnes.  "  And  now  that  you  mention  it,  I  myself 
am  Eurpriaud  that  Mr.  Timperley  should  have  en- 
tered unannounced.     I  will  go  and  inquire." 

Agnes  accordingly  left  the  apartment ;  and  in  a 
few  minutes  she  returned,  saying,  "No  one  saw 


Mr.  Timperley,  at  all :  be  neither  knocked  nor 
tang.  But  Cotinna  now  remembers  that  she  left 
the  front  door  open  when  she  introduced  you,  my 
dear  father,  into  the  house." 

"And  thus,"  said  Ormsby,  "Mr.  Timperley 
walked  in  unceremoniously,— doubtless  apprehend- 
ing that  if  he  addressed  himself  to  a  servant  ha 
would  be  informed  that  you  were  engaged,  and  bia 
object  in  seeking  our  presence  when  we  were  to- 
gether would  have  been  defeated.  We  must  be- 
ware of  this  man." 

After  a  little  more  conversation,  lord  Ormsby 
affectionately  embraced  his  daughter ;  he  also  took 
leave  of  Corinna ;  and  he  issued  from  the  house. 
Proceeding  to  the  nearest  stand  for  public  vehicles, 
be  took  a  cab  and  ordered  the  driver  to  proceed  to 
Aldersgate  Street.  Alighting  at  Mrs.  Slater's 
house,  he  inquired  if  Mr.  Barrington  were  at 
home.  The  reply  was  in  the  affirmative;  and 
Lord  Ormsby  said,  "  Be  pleased  to  introduce  me  to 
Mr.  Barrington'a  presence." 

"  I  must  take  up  your  name  first,  if  you  please, 
sir,"  said  the  servant-maid  ;  "  for  Mr.  Barrington 
is  very  particular  as  to  who  he  admits." 

"Ah,  I  perceive  1"  thought  Ormsby  within  him- 
self; "  he  is  afraid  lest  Boderick  Dalham  should 
procure  access  to  him  !  —  Well,"  he  continued, 
addressing  himself  to  the  girl,  "you  may  say  a 
gentleman  named  Hargrave  wishes  to  speak  to 
Mr.  Barrington." 

The  servant  disappeared  for  a  couple  of  minutes 
—  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  she  returned 
for  the  purpose  of  ushering  Lord  Ormsby  up  into 
the  drawing-room,  where  Mr.  Barrington  was 
seated.  The  nobleman  now  beheld  fur  the  first 
time  the  ex-prisoner  of  Whitccross  Street.  Mr. 
Barrington  looked  very  thin,  pale,  and  ill ;  he 
stooped  more  than  ever— and  his  emaciated  frame 
had  lost  that  wiry  vigour  which  was  wont  to 
characterize  it.  He  looked  eighty  years  of  age : 
that  is  to  say,  about  nine  or  ten  years  older  thaa 
he  really  was.  He  rose  feebly  and  with  difficulty 
from  his  chair  as  the  visitor  entered  the  room; 
and  extending  his  hand,  he  exclaimed  in  a  voice 
which  was  querulous  and  petulant  in  its  tones, 
"  Walk  in,  Mr.  Hargrave— walk  in.  I  am  glad 
to  see  you,  sir  I  I  have  to  thank  you  for  more 
than  ono  act  of  kindness.  Pray  sit  down.  You 
sent  me  the  warning  letter  about  that  rascal  Tim- 
perley—and  you  brought  over  the  document  which 
was  necessary  to  get  me  out  of  prison." 

"  I  hope  I  find  you  in  good  health,  Mr.  Bar- 
rington," said  Lord  Ormsby,  as  he  took  a  seat. 

"  Good  health  f  answered  the  old  man,  now 
with  an  unmistakable  querulousness  in  temper  as 
well  as  in  tone.  "  I  never  shall  be  in  good  health 
again.  How  can  I,  after  a  long  imprisonment— 
and " 

"  I  miss  a  countenance,"  interrupted  the  noble- 
man, "which  I  expected  to  behold  here.  I  allude 
to  that  most  excellent  of  young  women— one  who 
made  so  many,  many  sacrifices  for  you — whose 
very  name  has  almost  become  a  proverb  with  all 
who  happened  to  be  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  your  imprisonment " 

"  Well,  well,  sir— we  won't  speak  of  that,"  in- 
terrupted old  Barrington.  "  You  will  take  aome 
wine,  Mr.  Hargrave  ?" 

Ormsby  refused ;  but  the  old  man  insisted  so 
much  that  he  ultimately  said  he  would  accept  of 
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Mr.  Barrington's  hospitality.  I'be  bell  was  rung, 
and  wine  was  placed  upon  the  table. 

"May  I  be  permitted  to  ask  after  Miss  Barring- 
ton?"  said  Lord  Ormsby  presently  ;  for  as  a  matter 
of  course  he  affected  to  be  ignorant  of  her  mar- 
riage and  of  her  grandsire's  displeasure. 

"  01).  jes — you  may  atk,  Mr.  Hargrave !  you 
may  ask,  to  be  sure  !"  replied  Mr.  Barrington, 
with  a  species  of  saturnine  bitterness.  "  I  went 
in  to  see  !Robus  to  day  ;  and  be  asked — and  the 
turnkeys  asked — and  everybody  else  asked — and 
my  only  surprise  is  the  policemen  don't  atop  me  in 
the  streets  and  ask  !" 

"  Tou  ought  to  feel  highly  flattered,  Mr.  Barring- 
fco,"  said  Ormsby,  "  for  you  perceive  bow  much 
your  granddaughter  is  loved  and  respected,  and 
what  a  general  interest  she  inspires.  Permit  me 
therefore  to  renew  my  inquiries  concerning  her?' 

"Oh,  she  is  very  well  — tor  anything  I  know.     I 

mean  to  say But  how  do  you  like  this  pott?" 
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"  It  ia  Tery  eicellent,"  replied  Lord  OriEsty. 
"  But  in  reference  to  your  granddaughter " 

"  The  port  was  made  me  a  present  by  Mr.  War- 
dour   the  barrister,"    hastily    iijtnjecled  the   old 

"  Thank  you— I  will  do  so.  But  shall  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  paying  my  respects  to  Miss  Barring- 
ton  presently  ?" 

The  old  man  gave  a  sudden  start,  as  if  struggling 
against  some  impetuous  or  infuriate  feeling  :  then 
ho  looked  very  hard  at  Lord  Ormsby  for  nearly 
a  minute  ;  and  then  he  literally  yelled  forth,  "  No  1 
you  ivou't  see  her— and  I  have  a  strong  suspicioo 
you  know  that  you  won't!  Come,  sir — don't  let 
us  have  any  beating  about  the  bush— but  tell  ma 
quickly  and  candidly  at  once         " 

The  old  man  stopped  sliort  ;  and  Lord  Ormsby 
having  waited  some  moments  for  him  to  proceed, 
but  finding  that  be  did  not,  said,  "  If  anything  un- 
pleasant has  occurred,  Mr.  Barrington,  I  hope  thst 
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you  will-  not  hesitate  to  take  mo  into  your  confi- 
dence. You  kuow  that  I  treated  i/ou  "ith  confi- 
dence when  I  wruto  to  you  about  Mr.  Timperloy ; 

I  also  conceiverl  tl-.e  utmost  friendship  towards 
your  grandsou  Gustavua " 

"  Ab,  I  wish  that  ho  was  here !"  ejaculated  the 
old  man  ;  and  then  in  a  paroxysoi  ol  aniruisb  ho 
addo.i,  "Sot  it  ia  hard  to  bo  all  alone  when  one 
bus  got  relations  — and  parliculaily  too  at  "a  mo- 
ment when  one  ia  etandinj*  as  it  were  upon 
the  very  brink  of  riches  !  —  great  riches,  Mr. 
Ilargrave  !— immcnso  riches  !  Tor  judgment  is 
fo  be  pronounced   ia  a  day  or  two— and— and — it 

II  no  longer  «ex<  Term — but  it  is  i/i/s  Term  !  — 
Hiis  Term  !"  shrieked  forth  tho  old  man,  "  that  I 
sliull  regain  my  rights  and  crush  my  eneoiics  !" 

"Well-  then,  Mr.  Bnrrington,"  said  Lord 
Ormsby,  "  this  is  all  the  greater  reason  why  you 
should  not  bo  alone  at  ttie  moment  when  riches 
are  about  to  be  showered  upon  your  bead.  It  is 
also  a  reason  why  those  who  shared  with  you  tlio 
bitterness  of  your  adversity,  should  enjoy  tho 
a.veets  of  your  prosperity." 

"  What  are  you  driving  at,  Mr.  Hnrgrave  ?" 
lijmaodcd  tho  old  man,  again  fixing  a  very  keen 
stTutinizing  look  upon  his  visitor. 

'■'  I  thought  that  you  yourself  told  me  just 
nov,"  replied  Ormsby,  "  that  you  were  all  alono 
at  this  crisis  of  your  life.  You  said  that  Qus- 
tavus  was  not  here— and  I  see  that  Winifred  is 

"Come,  confess  the  truth  !"  interrupted  the  old 
man:  "you  know  or  suspect  something?  You 
want  to  pump  me— or  you  want  to  iotorcedo  with 
me — but  you  shall  do  neither !  Drink  your  wine, 
i4nd  l(rt  us  talk  of  other  things." 

"  Keally,  Mr.  Barrington,"  said  Lord  Onns'oj, 
purposely  assuming  a  cold  look  and  tone,  "  if  you 
persist  in  this  evasiveness  whenever  I  ."ipeak  to 
you  of  your  granddaughter  Winifred,  I  lajSolf 
shall  begiu  to  wonder  how  it  is  that  the  police  do 
not  knock  at  your  donr  to  inquire  after  her." 

"  What,  sir  !"  yelled  forth  tho  old  man,  his  faco 
Currutjaling  into  myriads  of  wrinkles  :  "  you  dsro 
—you  daro  insinuate- " 

"  I  insiouato  nothing,"  interrupted  Ormsby  ; 
"  but  I  say  openly  that  if  you  persist  in  refusing 
an  account  of  your  granddau;;hter  Winifred,  I 
shall  think  it  very  strange," 

"  Now  I  know  that  you  art  acquainted  with  tho 
matter  l"  exclaimed  tho  old  man,  "  and  that  you 
ore  taking  this  roundabout  courso  in  the  hope  ot 
bringing  mo  to  tho  point  !  Well  then,  Mr.  Har- 
grave,  1  tell  you  onca  for  all  it  is  useless  for  you 
to  plead  for  Winifred.  What  !  to  marry  the  son 
(if  my  bitterest  enemy  !  Ah  !  there  I  have  said 
it!  I  have  lot  out  tho  secret— if  a  secret  it  really 
was  to  you." 

'■  Fruta  which  I  gather,"  interjected  lord 
Or^m.hy,  "  that  your  granddaughter  has  married 
Ivuisrick  Dalham.  Well,  I  have  heard  something 
concerning  that  gentleman  which  ought  to  make 
you  go  down  upon  your  knees  and  thank  him,  in- 
stead of  harbouring  this  bitter  venomous  rancour 
agaiust  him!" 

"  Ah,  the  old  story !  the  old  story  !"  exclaimed 
Sarrington  petulantly.  "Koderick  Dalham's  get- 
ting upon  the  jury— or  else  his  supplying  me 
with  uionoy  thVough  Winilre;! " 

■'  Both,   both !— let   us   say    both .'"    ejaculated 


Ormsby.  "You  would  have  starved  without  him  I 
—  and  your  granddaughter  would  have  boon 
hanged  without  him!  There!  that  is  the  plain 
truth  !  And  now  let  me  tell  you,  Mr.  Barrington, 
that  of  all  instances  of  ingratitude  from  one  (cl- 
low-creature  to  another,  your'a  towards  Roilcrick 
Dalham  is  the  blackest  and  most  atrocious  that 
over  cnmo  within  my  knowledge!" 

"  By  heaven  !  such  language  as  this  1"  exclaimed 
the  old  man,  his  faco  purple  with  rage;  and  grasp- 
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ith  the  most  imperE^^^BBnilness,  "in  order 
that  you  may  presently^flu^ae  more  completely 
ashamed  of  yourself!  Strito  mo  if  you  daro! 
Why,  I  could  tear  that  stick  from  your  grasp  and 

,  inflict  a  hearty  belabouring  on  the  shoulders  of 
such  a  vile  old  man  as  you  are  !  As  for  your  ace, 
so  far  from  rendering  you  respectable  it  makes 

.  you  all  the  more  infamous  !  You  have  no  heart 
and  no  soul !     I  despise  aud  hate  you  !     You  are 

I  not  worthy  of  the  love  of  such  a  granddaughter 
as  Winifred,  nor  the  dutiful  devotion  of  such  a 

I  noble-hearted  man   as  Eoderick   Dalham!  .   E;v 

j  treaties  indeed  !"  continued   Ormsby  impetuously. 

I  "  I  would  not  condescend  to  by  intercessi-jos  at 
the  feet  of  such  a  man !     You  are  selfishness  om- 

!  bodied.  When  you  were  in  gaol  you  would  not 
have  cared  if  you  had  lived  upon  tho  prostitution 

I  of  your   granddaughter!— you  never    would  have 

I  asked  whence  came  the  money  which  she  brought 

[you!     But  because  sho  remained  pure  and  spot- 

I  less — and  because  it  was  your  enemy's  eon  that. 

I  furnished  the  means  of  supplying  your  wants— 

I  you  pour  out  tho  vials  ot  your  odious  ongor  upon 

j  that  excellent  girl  as  well  as  upoa  that  generous- 
hearted  man  !" 

j  Lord  Ormsby  had  risen  from  bis  chair  as  he 
thus  spake  :  his  tall  form  was  drawn  up  to  its  full 

I  height :  there  was  a  majestic  dignity  as  well  as 
the  most  overpowering  acorn  in  his  whole  de- 
meanour. Barrington  gradually  sank  back  in  his 
chair,   aghast  and  dismayed  at  language  to  which 

I  he  was  so  little  accustomed  and  which  was  so  little 
expected  from  tho  quarter  whence  it  now  suddenly 
swept  over  bim  like  a  hurricane.  But  Ormsby 
knew  the  world  well.  To  appeal  to  the  feelings  of 
the  selfish,  or  the  justice  of  the  prejudiced,  or  to 
the  liberality  of  the  bigoted,  was   as  useless  as  to 

,  expect  to  find  a  heart  that  could  melt  in  a  block  of 
granite  or  in  a   mass  of  iron.     But  to  assail  tho 

j  individual  with  scorn  and  reproach— to  overthrow 
him  with  opprtssioa— to  make  him  seem  infamous 
in  his  own  eyes- to  tear  off  tho  mask  from  bis 
countenance — aud  prove  him  to  bo  a  prey  to  the 
meanest,  paltriest,  and  most  odiously  contemptible 

!  prejudices,— Ormsby  knew  that  this  is  the  way  to 
beat  down  tho  defences  with  which  a  man  sur- 
rounds himself  for  the  purpose  ot  fortifying  an  evil 
position. 

,  "  Mr.  Hargravo !  Mr.  Hargravo !"  said  old  Har- 
rington, at  length  breaking  silence,  and  speaking 
in  a  tremulous  voice ;  "'  you — you — are  taking  very 

I  great  liberties  !  You  are  presuming  because— be- 
cause you  rendered  me  a  service  in  unmasking  that 
scoundrel  Timperloy — and  then  too,  you  have  be. 
haved  kindly  to  my  grapdson:  but— but  it  is  not 
on  that  account  that  you  must  come  here  and  abuse 
me  in  this  style  1" 
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"  I  scorn  to  abuse  you,"  interrupted  Ormsby, 
bending  down  from  the  height  of  his  dignity  a 
look  upon  the  old  man  whicli  was  almost  sufBcieot 
iiimething  vulgar  and 
iovellin^  abuse  at  a 
I  never  did,  and  could 
ean   that  I  show 


ill  presently  denounce 
mean  that  by  holding 


!  you  will  not  do  it !  for  God's  sake 
spare  me  !'*  groaned  the  wretched  old  man.  "  You 
do  not  know  how  shamefully  I  have  been  treated 
by  the  Dalhams!"  L 

"By  Sir  Jiihn  Dalham,  you  mean,"  interjected 
Ormsby.  "Use  not  th*efore  th», plural;  for  if 
you  include  his  son,  you  s^eak  falsely  !  With  just 
as  much  reason  might  you  accuse  hw  of  being  your 

"  But  one  is  apt  to  visit  the  sins  of  the  father 
upon  the  son,"  said  old  Barriogton,  with  a  half 
petulant,  half  affrighted  manner. 

"  If  you  quote  seripture,  sir,"  interrupted 
Ormsby  sternly,  "  do  nut  pervert  it  to  suit  your 
own  vile  prejudices  and  soltishnesses.  Is  there  not 
a  maxim  which  says,  '  Dj  unto  others  as  you 
would  that  they  should  do  unto  you."  Have  you 
acted  upon  this  principle?  have  you  behaved  to 
AVinifred  with  that  goodness,  that  forbearance,  and 
that  gentleness  which  you  always  exacted  from 
her?  I  do  not  interfere  with  your  hostility 
against  Sir  John  Djlham.  It  is  natural:  perhaps 
therefore  it  is  rather  to  be  commended  than  other- 
wise. I  myself  have  had  my  hatreds  and  my 
loves ;  and  Oil !  would  to  God  that  the  latter  had 
predominated  over  the  former!" 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  Mrs.  Sleter 
entered  the  room. 


CHAPTER  5XSII. 
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:  H  I  ?  B  B  D. 


Tan  worthy  woman  vas  in  tears ;  and  sbe  adopted 
a  supplicating  manner  as  she  advanced  towards 
the  old  man  and  his  visitor.  Ormsby  had  sud- 
denly stopped  short ;  but  it  was  a  look  of  the  ut- 
most kindness  that  he  bent  on  Mrs.  Slater;  for  he 
bad  heard  from  the  lips  of  his  daughter  Agnes 
how  admirably  eho  had  behaved  to  Winilred 
throughout  all  the  period  of  her  troubles. 

"Pray  excuse  me,  gentlemfn,"  said  Mrs.  Slater, 
looking  first  at  one  and  then  at  the  other  ;  "  but  I 
feared  you  were  quarrelling — I  mean  to  say  dis- 
puting, or  having  high  words:  and  I  could  not 
help  stopping  at  the  door,  and  I  overhcared  a  por- 
tion of  what  took  place.  Heaven  knows  I  am  not 
given  to  eavesdropping " 

"  I  am  eure,"  interrupted  Lord  Ormsby,  "  that 
you  are  too  good  a  woman  to  do  anything  for 
which  you  need  blush.  You  bave  perhaps  learnt 
eufucient  to  be  aware " 

"That  you  are  interceding  for  the  best  young 
woman  that  ever  lived  !"  Mrs.  Slater  hastened  to 
add.  '■  God  bless  you  for  it !  I  have  prayed  Mr. 
liarrington  over  and  over  again  to  see  his  grand- 
daughter and  be  reconciled  to  her.  And  here  ehe 
is  waiting  below         " 


"Eh,  what?"  ejaculated  the  old  man:  "Wini- 
fred down  stairs  ?  You  have  no  business  to  allow 
it,  Mrs.  Slater!  I  havo  told  you  before  that  if  you 
permit  people  to  come  to  tho  house  that  I  have  uo 
sympathy  with " 

"  Mrs.  Slater,"  interrupted  Lord  Ormsby,  "  go 
and  tell  Mrs.  Eoderick  Dalham  that  her  grand- 
father finally  discards  her  and  utterly  casts  her  off! 
Go  and  say  that  she  has  already  huiublod  herself 
more  than  even  any  daughter  need  do  to  tho  author 
of  her  being — far  more  therefore  than  any  grand- 
daughter need  do  towards  a  grandsire  !  Siy  like- 
wise that  all  her  long  battlings  and  strugglipgs 
against  adversity  for  the  saLe  of  this  grandsire 
bave  been  thrown  away,  and  that  for  all  her 
illimitable  goodness  she  is  to  experienoj  naught 
but  the  most  heartless  ingratitude.  Tell  her 
therefore  that  she  need  come  hither  no  more!  Sj 
much  for  the  dark  side  of  the  picture.  And  now 
for  the  bright  side.  Tell  her  that  she  has  friends 
who  esteem,  admire,  and  love  her;  and  that  these 
shall  all  be  summoned  to-morrow,  to  meet  for  tho 
purpose  of  devising  tho  means  to  accomplish  for 
her  some  pormauent  and  substantial  good.  Mr. 
Wardour,  and  Mr.  Cartwright— the  amiable  Miss 
Evelyn— yourself,  Mrs.  Slater— and  I,  who  am 
now  addressing  you, — we  will  all  assemble,  and 
we  will  each  subscribe  to  the  best  of  our  means,  so 
as  to  render  her  altogether  independent  of  this 
heartless  old  man  who  rejects,  repudiates,  and  dis- 
cards her!  But  stay  !  I  will  accompany  you — and 
we  will  together  tell  Winifred  all  this." 

While  Mrs.  Slater  contemplated  Lord  Ormsby 
with  niingled  wonder  and  admiration,  the  old  man 
sat  writhing  upon  his  chair,  a  prey  to  all  tho  mise- 
rable feelings  which  could  not  fail  to  be  expe- 
rienced by  ono  in  bis  position,  suffering  under  tho 
lash  of  the  terrible  language  which  emanated 
from  the  lips  of  a  man  who  seemed  to  have  been 
sent  thither  as  the  avenger  of  the  poor  young 
woman.  Ormsby  marked  the  effect  which  hia 
words  had  produced;  atd  be  lost  no  time  in  fol- 
lowing up  the  blow. 

"As  for  you,  old  man,"  he  said,  "  we  leave  youV 
alone  in  grim  anticipation  of  such  enjoyment  aa 
tho  speedy  possession  of  riches  will  afford  you. 
Eeep  them  all  to  yourself!  Sbe  whom  you  mi.;ht 
have  rendered  happy  therewith,  and  to  whose  £ulo 
countenance  your  kindness  might  have  called  up 
smiles,  will  not  be  with  you  !  You  have  not  long 
to  live.  When  you  lio  stretcbe  I  upon  your  death- 
bed, where  will  she  be  who  might  soothe  your  de- 
parting moment?,  smooth  your  agitated  pillow, 
and  help  you  to  pray  that  God  may  have  mercy 
upon  your  soul !  Yes — and  in  your  supreme  hour 
you  shall  vainly  call  upon  her  !  When  the  Kiu^ 
of  Terrors  is  striding  towards  you,  ghastly  in  his 
spectral  shone,  yuu  shall  fruitlessly  shriek  out  the 
name  of  ber  who  will  not  come  to  solace  and  con- 
sole yotl  in  tho  last  painful  instants  when  lifo  is 
ebbing  away  !  And  now,  Mrs.  Slater,"  added  Lord 
Ormsby,  *'  let  u$  descend  and  see  Winifted." 

'•'  Stop,  atop !"  cried  the  old  man,  who  wag  af- 
frighted  by  the  terrible  words  which  had  just  been 
addressed  to  him,  aui  which  seemed  to  be  fraught; 
with  all  tho  uwtul  impressiveness  of  prophecy : 
"do  not  leave  me  iu  this  manner!  You,  Mr, 
Hargrove,  aro  very,  very  severe      -" 

"  Not  more  severe,"  interjected  Ormsby,  "'  than 
your  conduct  seemed  to  deserje  1     But  if  yoa  now 
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do  your  duty,  although  tardily,  yet  you  may  rest  as- 
Burod  that  it  nilt  be  in  the  kiodest  and  most  friendly 
tonis  1  shall  hencol'orth  have  the  pleasure  of  ad- 
dreesinfj  you.  As  for  this  good  woman  here,  you 
cannot  possibly  bear  any  animosity  against  her." 

"  I  am  sure  I  have  always  done  my  duty  to 
Mr.  BarringtoQ  and  his  granddaughter,"  sobbed 
Mrs.  Slater  :  "  but  even  at  the  risk  of  giving 
offence  to  you,  sir,"  she  continued,  speaking  more 
lirmly,  as  she  thus  addressed  herself  to  the  old 
man,  "  I  would  take  dear  Wioifred's  part." 

"Yes,  yes,"  grumbled  Mr.  Barrington,  "every 
one  will  take  part  against  me!  No  doubt  of  it! 
no  doubt  of  it !" 

"  Come,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Lord  Ormsby,  who 
saw  that  the  old  man  was  now  virtually  conquered, 
"  let  us  not  have  any  more  accusations  or  recrimi- 
nations.  Here  is  your  granddaughter  come  to  see 
you." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  the  old  man,  "  I  will  see  her , 
if  you  like.  I — I— will  forgive  her  as  far  as  she 
is  concerned  ;  and  then,  Mr.  Hargrave,  you  shall 
not  be  able  to  accuse  me  of  being  heartless  and 
ungrateful.  But  the  other— hei  husband— Eode- 
rick  Salham  I  mean— do  not  ask  me  to  see  him 
—  or  to  forgive  him — because— because  it  is  impos- 
tiblel* 

"If  you  forgive  Winifred,  Mr.  Barrington,"  re- 
sponded Ormsby,  now  speaking  with  renewed 
sternness,  "you  must  do  everything  you  possibly 
can  to  recompense  her  for  the  period  of  anxiety 
which  she  has  suffered  under  your  displeasure.  I 
a  word,  you  must  render  her  happiness  complete." 
"  No  no  !  I  will  never  forgive  him  !  I  wi 
never  receive  him !"  shrieked  forth  the  old  mac 
"  I  know  who  you  mean  and  what  you  mean  !" 

"  Mrs.  Slater,"  hastily  whispered  Lord  Ormsby 
to  the  kind-hearted  landlady,  "be  so  good  as  to 
descend  and  tell  Winifred  that  the  reconciliation 
will  presently  be  complete:"— but  he  spoke  these 
words  in  bo  low  a  tone  that  they  remained  in- 
audible to  Mr.-'Barrington. 

Mrs.  Slater  left  tho  room;  "and  Ormsby,  again 
turning  to  the  old  man,  said,  "Your  own  con- 
science tells  you  that  you  have  acted  unkindly 
towards  your  grand-child  ;  and  therefore  your 
atonement  must  not  be  made  by  halves.  At  the 
same  time  that  you  give  relief  to  her  mind,  you 
will  be  giving  peace  likewise  to  your  own  con- 
science, lleceive  her  therefore  at  once — fold  her 
in  your  arms— and  bid  her  tell  her  noble-hearted 
husband  that  he  may  come  to  you  to-morrow  and 
receive  your  blessing  likewise!" 

"  No,  no  1"  exclaimed  the  old  man  with  pas 
sionate  vehemence.  "I  will  not  see  Eoderick 
Dalham !     For  your  sake  Mr.   Hargrave,   I  will 

pardon  Winifred " 

"Tor  my  sake,  sirP"  interrupted  Ormsby,  with 
Blernnesa  alike  of  tone  and  manner ;  "  this  is  pre 
posterous  !  Unless  you  act  for  the  sake  of  reason 
and  truth  and  justice,  it  vvill  not  be  for  that  of  one 
who  is  comparatively  a  stranger  unto  you  !  Once 
for  all  therefore,  if  you  receive  Winifred  in  the 
spirit  of  reconciliation,  you  must  bo  prepared  to 
welcome  her  husband  likewise." 

"  Never !  never !"  cried  tho  old  m^n  with  shrill 
shrieking  petulance.  "  Ivoderick  Balham  shall 
never  come  near  me— shall  never  receive  a  penny 
of  my  money  1  I  have  made  my  will — and  all  the 
riches  which  in  a  few  days  I  shall  possess,  will  go 


to  Gustavus— every  shilling !  every  farthing !     H« 
will  be  my  sole  heir!" 

"But  this  is  monstrous!"  exclaimed  Ormsby, 
who  had  not  been  prepared  for  such  an  announce- 

"Oh,  let  Gustavus  t.ke  all  the  riches,  provided 
that  you,  dearest  grandsire,  will  bless  my  husband 
and  myself!"  — and  thus  speaking,  Winifred  cams 
rushing  forward  and  threw  herself  at  the  old  man's 
feet. 

Mrs.  Slater  had  misunderstood  the  instructions 
she  had  received  from  Lord  Ormsby,  and  had 
fancied  that  he  meant  Winifred  to  come  up  as 
soon  as  possible.  On  reaching  the  door,  poor 
Winifred's  ears  had  been  assailed  by  those  violently 
uttered  refusals  on  the  part  of  her  grandsire  to 
receive  or  recognise  her  husband  ;  she  had  re- 
mained rooted  to  the  spot  with  an  almost  over. 
whelming  anguish — she  had  clung  to  the  door- 
post for  support— she  groaned  inwardly  in  the  deep 
bitterness  of  her  spirit ;  and  then  exercising  a  sud- 
den effort,  she  crossed  the  threshold,  passed  into 
tho  room,  and  threw  herself  at  her  grandsire's  feat, 
as  we  have  described. 

And  now  the  old  man  beheld  the  affectionate 
girl  towards  whom  his  conduct  had  been  so  harsh 
and  unfeeling,  but  of  whose  tender  love  towards 
himself  he  never  could  have  entertained  tho 
slightest  doubt,  —  he  beheld  her  kneeling  before 
him— her  hands  clasped  — her  bonnet  falling  back 
from  above  the  light  hair  which  was  gathered  up 
in  modest  bands  by  the  side  of  the  pale  cheeks— 
the  eyes,  blue  as  heaven,  upturned  appealiogly 
towards  him — the  red  lips  apart — and  the  whole 
expression  of  her  countenance  indicating  a  degree 
of  entreaty  which  sprang  from  the  most  unselfish 
love  and  which  had  nothing  worldly-minded  in  it. 
Old  Barington  was  not  naturally  hard-hearted, 
but  his  prejuoices  were  so  strong  that  they  rode 
paramount  over  those  sensibilities  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  lively  and  even  tender.  No — 
he  was  not  naturally  a  stern  man :  indeed  there 
wore  points  of  benevolence  in  his  character;  but 
his  soul  had  been  warped  and  his  feelings  blunted 
by  long  incarceration  and  by  the  sense  of  deep 
wrongs.  Yet  now  that  he  beheld  his  grand- 
daughter  at  his  feet,  his  heart  began  to  melt;  and 
the  impression  which  all  Ormsby's  proceedings  had 
previously  been  making  upon  him,  was  strength- 
ened by  tho  appearance  of  the  afflicted  young 
woman. 

"Well,  well,  I  forgive  you,  Winnie,"  he  faltered 
forth ;    "  I   forgive   you,    my   dear  girl.     But— 

but " 

"You  forgive  her  without  resetTel"  said  Ormsby, 
with  a  stern  signiBcanoe 

Every  threat  which  the  nobleman  had  levelled 
at  him — every  reproach  and  denunt^iation  to  which 
Ormsby's  lips  had  given  vent -returned  with  over- 
whelming force  to  the  memory  of  the  old  msx* 
and  lliuging  bis  arms  about  Winifrea  s  necit,  he 
murmured,  "Yes,  my  dear  child— I  forgive  thee! 
Poor  dear  Winnie,  I  forgive  thee!" 

And  now  a  most  affecting  scene  took  place  ;  for 
the  old  man,  in  this  moment  of  renewed  tender- 
ness towards  bis  granddaughter,  displayed  all  the 
weakness  of  a  child :  he  whimpered  and  whined— 
be  could  not  say  enough  to  express  bis  grief  for 
his  harsh  conduct  towards  her. 

"  My  poor  dear  Winnie,"  he  said,  "  I  have  beef 
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verj,  very  cruel!  I  know  it  — I  feel  it  now! 
Yes,  jea — I  know  I  have  !  I  cannot  fancy  how  1 
could  have  sent  you  away  from  me !  Good  God  ! 
I  must  have  been  mad :  for  now  that  you  are 
agiin  restored  to  me  I  feel  as  if  I  could  not  liv 
without  you !  But  you  will  come  back  to  me, 
Winnie  ?  You  will  come  and  live  here  again  P 
and  you  will  be  good  and  kin  i  to  your  po  r  old 
grandfather,  notwithstanding  all  his  harshness 
towards  you  ?" 

"  Ob,  do  not  blame  and  reproach  yourself,"  she 
■aid,  io  a  voice  that  was  well-nigh  choked  with 
sobs.  "You  have  not  been  harsh  and  unkind  to- 
wards me!  1  no  doubt  deserved  it  all!  But, 
Oh  !  these  kind  words  you  are  now  speaking " 

"  Come,  dearest  Winnie,  take  oflF  your  bonnet 
and  shawl— sit  down— and  let  me  see  you  settled 
here  again.  We  will  pass  a  happy  evening. 
There  is  Mr.  Hargrave— you  know  him  very 
well " 

"How  can  I  settle  here,  toy  dear  grandfather," 
murmured  Winifred,  "  while  my  husband  remains 
unfurgiven  f" 

"  No,  no — he  is  not  unforgiven !"  ejaculated 
Lord  Ormsby :  and  again  he  flung  a  look  of  stern 
significancy  upon  the  old  man.  "  Your  grand- 
father is  prepared  to  do  everything  he  can  to 
make  you  happy,  Winifred." 

"Ob,  is  it  really  so?"  murmured  the  young 
woman,  as  she  wouiad  her  arms  about  the  old  man's 
neck.  "  Tell  me— tell  me  ! — will  you  receive  my 
husband  ?  Oh,  do  say  yes,  dear  grandfather  !  He 
respects  you  —  he  is  a  kind  good  husband  to 
me " 

"  How  can  I  refuse  you  anything,  dear  Winnie  ?" 
— and  now  the  old  man  again  sobbed  and  wept 
like  a  child. 

It  was  a  cry  of  joy  which  burst  forth  from 
Winifred's  lips;  and  again  and  again  she  strained 
the  while  head  of  that  old  man  to  her  bosom. 
Then  suddenly  recollecting  something,  she  glided 
towards  Lord  Ormsby ;  and  taking  his  hand,  ehf 
pressed  it  with  fervour  between  both  her  own,  say- 
ing in  a  voice  full  of  heartfelt  emotion,  "  A  thuu- 
sanri,  thousand  thanks  to  you,  Mr.  Hargrave,  for 
having  been  instrumental  in  bringing  about  this 
happy,  happy  reconciliation  !" 

"And  heaven  knows,  my  dear  young  friend," 
replied  Ormsby,  "  that  it  is  now  one  of  the  dearest 
wishes  of  my  heart  to  see  that  you  are  completely 
happy.  Mr.  Barrington,  permit  me  to  shake  you 
by  the  hand.  You  have  just  taken  a  step  which  I 
feel  convinced  you  never  can  regret.  May  I  hope 
therefore  that  you  entertain  no  ill-will  against  me 
for  whatsoever  interference  I  have  veutured  to 
manliest  in  these  delicate  family  affairs?" 

"  Say  no  more  !  say  no  more,  Mr.  Hargrave  !" 
replied  the  old  man,  still  whimpering  and  snivel- 
ling in  a  childish  fashion.  "  It's  all  over  now — 
and  dear  Winnie  is  come  back — and — and— I  will 
receive  her  husband  —  to-morrow.  Yes — I  will 
stretch  out  the  hand — of— of — friendship — to  Eo- 
derick  Dalham." 

"And  you  must  do  more  than  this  too,  my  dear 
sir,"  interjected  Lord  Ormsby.  "  In  restoring 
Winifred  to  her  proper  place  in  your  heart,  you 
must  likewise  restore  her  to  the  position  which  she 
ought  to  occupy  as  your  heiress." 

"  Ob,  DO !  no ! — apeak  not  of  this,  Mr.  Har- 
grave 1"  cried  Winifred.     "  I  cars  notbing  for  the 


riches  which  will  shortly  be  in  my  grandfather's 
possession.  I  have  his  forgiveness— and  that  is 
sutficient  for  the  present!  When  he  departs 
hence,  he  will  leave  me  his  blessing — and  that  will 
he  sufScient  for  the  future.  Let  Gustavus  inherit 
the  wealth  !" 

"  Excellent  young  woman  that  you  are  !"  cried 
Ormsby;  "so  magnanimous!  so  unselfish!  But 
this  may  not  be.  Gustavus  has  married  the  niece 
of  a  rich  planter,  who  will  leave  them  all  his 
wealth " 

"No  matter!"  ejaculated  Winifred.  "  I  wish 
nothing  altered  in  respect  to  what  my  grandfather 
may  have  done." 

"  Permit  me  to  enunciate  my  opinions  on  this 
point,"  said  Lord  Ormsby :  "  for  I  do  not  think, 
Mrs.  Dalham,  that  j/ou  are  altogether  the  most 
proper  person  to  plead  in  the  cause.  I  mean  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  excess  of  generosity, 
forbearance,  and  magnanimity ;  and  this  excess 
you  are  exhibiting.  Kemember,  my  young  friend," 
he  added  in  a  hasty  whisper,  as  he  abruptly  drew 
Winifred  aside,  "  it  is  necessary  for  your  hus- 
band's sake  that  you  should  become  the  heiress  of 
those  riches  which  are  so  soon  to  pass  from  the 
hands   of  his  father   into  those   of  your  grand- 

"  Ah,  true  !"  were  the  words  which  now  mur» 
muringly  escaped  from  Winifred's  lips,  as  she  sud- 
deply  recollected  something  which  for  a  long  time 
past  had  been  absent  from  her  memory;— and 
this  was  the  argument  which  Eoderick  Dalham 
bad  urged  why  she  should  bestow  her  hand  upon 
him.  "Heaven  knows,"  she  thoughtfully  ob- 
served in  a  whispering  tone,  "I  am  not  selfish! 
1  covet  Dot  riches  for  myself!  But  since  you  tell 
me  that  Gustavus  will  be  wealthy— whereas  on  the 
other  hand  my  husband  Roderick  will  utterly  lose 
all  his  own  inheritance " 

"  Leave  the  matter  to  me,  Winifred,"  interjected 
Lord  Ormsby:  then  approaching  the  old  man,  he 
said,  "Y'ou  are  prepared,  Mr.  BarriDgton,  to  do  the 
full  measure  of  justice  towards  Winifred — are  you 
not  ?  Gustavus  will  be  very  rich  —richer  perhaps 
than  you  yourself  will  presently  become •" 

"Tell  me  what  you  want  done,  Mr.  Hargrave !" 
said  the  old  man.  "  I  am  in  your  hands— I  feel 
more  comfortable  since  Winifred  was  restored  to 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  such  language  as  this  issue 
from  your  lips,  Mr.  Barrington,"  exclaimed 
Ormsby.  "  You  are  now  in  the  right  mood  to  do 
the  fullest  act  of  justice  towards  Winifred.  In 
short,  it  wouid  be  the  most  signal  proof  of  your 
affectionate  regard  for  your  admirable  grandchild, 
if  jou  were  at  once  to  make  a  will  leaving  her 
the  heiress  of  all  you  at  present  have  or  may  in 
time  possess." 

"  Yes,  yea — I  will  leave  everything  to  her,"  said 
the  old  man,— "everything  to  Aer.'"  he  emphati- 
cally repeated  ;  for  it  was  evidently  a  sort  of  com- 
promise he  was  making  with  his  feelings  thus  to 
ignore  Buderick  Dalham  as  much  as  possible. 
"  There,  Winnie  my  dear!  give  me  my  writing, 
desk  !  That's  a  good  child  !"— and  he  smiled 
benevolently  upon  her.  "  There  !  there !"  he  added, 
smoothing  down  her  hair — for  she  had  now  thrown 
off  her  bonnet  and  shawl  so  that  she  might  seem 
to  be  completely  at  home  with  him;  "it  really 
looks  as  if  you  bad  never  lelt  me  and  everything 
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bad  been  a  horrible  dream !— I  mean  our  auDdrance 
and  severance.  But  I  will  make  up-forit,  Winnie  ! 
— ycB — yes,  wy  dear  child,  I  will  make  up  for  it  I 
So  now  to  business." 

Mr.  BarrioKtou  arranged  tbo  writing-materials 
before  him ;  and  glancing  up  at  Ormsby,  ho  said, 
"  Will  you  dictate  the  will,  Mr.  Hargrave  ! — for 
I  am  rather  nervous " 

"You  had  better  do  it  yourself,  Mr.  Earring- 
ton,"  responded  the  nobleman  "  It  need  not  be 
long — merely  a  few  lines.  But  I  suppose  you 
have  got  the  will  you  drew  up  on  behalf  of  Gus- 

"Yes,  yes,"  answered  the  old  man;  "and  I 
drew  it  up  myself  too.     I  will  destroy  it  first." 

"  It  is  of  no  consequence,"  said  Ormsby.  "  All 
you  have  to  do  is  clearly  and  succinctly  to  express 
your  present  intentions — to  the  effect  that  your 
granddaughter  Winifred  Dalham,  wife  of  Koderick 
Dalham,  Esq.,  is  appointed  your  sole  executrix, 
and  that  by  this  present  will  all  previous  ones  are 
cancelled  and  revoked." 

"  To  be  sure !  to  be  sure  !"  said  the  old  man ; 
"  that  is  the  right  form — and — and — I  will  soon 
accomplish  the  task.  Of  course  you  will  witness 
the  document,  Mr.  Hargrave  ?"  I 

"  Yes  —  I  and  Mrs.  Slater,"  responded  the  ' 
nobleman:  then  drawing  "Winifred  aside,  he  said 
in  a  low  voice,  "It  is  needless,  as  indeed  it  would 
presently  bo  impossible,  to  maintain  any  further 
mystery  with  you,  because  it  is  not  the  name  of 
Hargrave  which  is  anon  to  appear  in  attestation  of 
th;it  document ! — it  is  another  name  ! — one  which 
perhaps  you  may  have  accidentally  heard  mentioned 
in  connexion  with  the  parentage  of  a  young  lady  I 
who  is  sincerely  attached  to  you?  But  I  will  not 
keep  you  in  suspense:  I  alludo  to  Miss  Evelyn —  ' 
and  I  am  her  father,  Lord  Ormsby." 

I         It  were  impossible  to  describe  the  astonishment  I 

i     witb  which  Winifred   gazed  upon  the  nobleman ; 

I     and  then  an  expression  of  radiant  joy  overspread  | 

j     her  pale  interesting  countenance,  as  she  said,  "  Ob,  | 

I     then,  my  dear  friend  Agnes  is  supremely  happy  ! 

;     cow ! — for  doubtless,   my  lord,  you  have  revealed 

j    yourself  to  your  daughter  ?" 

I         "  Y'cs— Agnes  is  supremely   happy,"  answered  '. 

I  the  nobleman.  "For  tho  preseut  it  suits  me  to  I 
retain  an  incognito,  and  therefore  tho  secret  which 
is  about  to  be  revealed  in  this   house  will  remain 

;    contjiied  to  yourselves.    Of  course  I  make  an  ex-  '; 

:    ceptioff  on  behalf  of  your  husband."  j 

!         "  It  is  ready  I  it  is  ready  !"  were  the  words  which  ! 

I    issuing  from  the  lips  of  old  Mr.  Barrington,  at  this 

moment   broke   in    upon    the   discourse  that  was  I 

taking    place    betwixt    his    granddaughter    and 

Ormsby.  j 

"  Go  and  fetch  Mrs.  Slater,"   said  tbe  nobleman  i 

■    to   Winifred,    "  while   I   glance   over   tbe   docu- 

I  The  draft  of  tbe  will  was  made  with  perfect 
I  accuracy,  though  the  writing  was  in  a  nervous 
trembling  hand.  By  the  time  Ormsby  had  perused 
the  paper,  Winifred  returned  to  tho  room  accom- 
pauit-d  by  the  kind-hearted  landlady,  to  whom  she 
bad  taken  tbe  opportunity  of  hastily  whispering 
tho  real  rank  and  name  uf  Lord  Ormsby. 

"Winnie— dear  Winnie,"  said  the  old  man,  "I 
—  I  —  feel    very    faint  —  give    me    a    glass    of 

wine " 

"  Good  heavens,  dear  grandfather  !  you  arc  in- 


deed ill!"  cried  Winifred  j  and  she  rushed  forward 
to  sustain  the  old  man  ae  he  sank  back  in  his 
chair. 

Lord  Ormsby  hastened  to  pour  out  the  wine  i 
Mrs.  Slater  lost  not  a  moment  in  procuring  other 
restoratives  — water,  vinegar,  sal  volatile,  and  so 
forth ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  Mr.  Barrington  ap- 
peared to  be  recovering. 

"You  feel  better  now,  dear  grandfather?" 
whispered  Winifred,  whose  countenance  brightened 
up  after  having  for  some  minutes  expressed  the 
most  painful  anxiety. 

"  Y^es,  yes — I  am  better  now,"  he  murmured, 
but  it  was  in  a  feeble  tone,— "a  great  deal  better! 
Dear,  dear  Winnie !  thank  God  you  are  with  me  I 
I — I — might  die  without  you  !  Do  not  leave  me, 
Winnie!— Ob,  piay  do  not   leave   me!— no,  not 

"  I  will  not,  dearest  grandfather — I  will  not," 
she  replied  in  an  earnest  tone. 

"Dear  girl!  But  let  me  see?  what  wero  we 
about?  Ah  !  I  recollect!  Tho  will!  the  will  I 
Yes,  yes,  dear  Winnie — all  my  riches  must  be 
yours !  I  always  meant  it — and  now  it  shall  be 
done  !     Let  me  sign  tbe  paper." 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  my  lord,"  whispered  Wini- 
fred to  the  nobleman,  "  if  you  think  there  is  the 
least  danger  arising  from  this  state  of  excitement 
to  which  my  poor  grandfather  is  worked  up " 

"  Ko — he  seems  better  now,"  answered  Ormsby, 
after  having  steadily  surveyed  tbe  old  man's  coun- 
tenance for  a  few  moments.  "  At  all  events  this 
is  a  warning  and  an  indication  that  no  time  ought 
to  bo  list!" 

"  Come,  dear  Winnie,"  said  the  old  man,  "  you 
must  be  by  my  side  while  I  do  tbis.  There !  prop 
me  up  like  that !  Ah  !  my  right  arm  feels  strong 
again,  end  my  hand  is  firm  as  I  grasp  the  pen ; 
because — because  I  am  going  to  do  an  act  of  jus. 

tice.     Y'es — tbat  is  it  !     It  is  astonishing ha  ! 

ha !"  and  ho  chuckled  gaily,  "  bow  much  stronger 
I  feel  at  tbis  moment !  Tbere !  now  for  tbe  ink  t 
Let  me  see  ?  This  is  the  place  for  my  signature — ■ 
and  tho  witnesses  sign  tbere.  D>;ar,  dear  Winnie  I 
how  could  I  ever  have  thought  of  doing  otherwise 
than  tbat  which  I  am  now  about  to  do  ?" 

Mr.  Barringtjn  was  on  the  very  point  of  com- 
mencing bis  signature  — tbo  tip  of  the  pen  had 
touched  the  paper,  when  bis  head  suddenly  fell 
forward  — a  moan  escaped  his  lips — and  the  blood 
from  his  mouth  gushed  over  the  document  which 
lay  UMigned  before  him.  A  cry  of  anguish  burst 
from  Wmifred's  lips  —  Lord  Ormsby  sprang  for- 
ward in  alarm  —  and  Mrs.  Slater  rushed  to  tho 
bell  to  summon  the  servant  in  order  tbat  a  surgeon 
mi^ht  be  immediately  sent  for. 

Id  a  condition  of  complete  unconsciousness,  and 
apparently  in  a  dying  state,  the  old  man  was  borne 
to  bis  couch— by  tho  side  of  which  Winifred  again 
took  her  place.  Her  heart  was  filled  with  the 
deepest  woo— not  because  there  wag  every  reason 
now  to  apprehend  the  total  alienation  from  herself 
and  ber  husband  of  the  vast  property  which  waa 
still  tbe  subject  of  litigation  —  but  because  she 
dreaded  lest  death  had  already  numbered  the  hours 
of  the  grandsire  whom  she  had  so  unselfishly  and 
devotedly  loved  ! 
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Wb  must  retaro  to  Mr.  Timpertey,  whom  we  left 
at  the  moment  wbeo  he  took  leaTd  of  Lord  Ormsby 
and  Agnes  at  Sidney  Villa  The  lawjer  returned 
to  the  cab  nbicb  had  brought  him  (hither;  for  be 
ealdom  used  bis  own  private  carriage,  which  was 
therefore  willingly  abandoned  to  the  monopolising 
use  of  Mrs  Timperley,— for  he  thought  it  looked 
much  more  professional,  and  seemed  to  convey  tbe 
idea  of  greater  hurry  and  bustle,  to  travel  in  street- 
cabs.  Mr.  Timperley  now  ordered  -the  driver  t  j 
take  bim  to  Sir  John  Dalbam's  villa— wbicb,  be  it 
recollected,  was  at  no  considerable  distance  from 
tbe  abode  of  Miss  Evelyn. 

On  alighting  at  tbe  Baronet's  suburban  resi- 
dence, Mr.  Timperley  was  immediately  admitted 
by  the  footman  who  answered  his  summons  at  tbe 
front  door. 

"  How  is  your  master  ?"  inquired  the  lawyer. 
"  yety   bad,  indeed,  sir,"   was  the   reply — "  as 
bad  almost  as  bad  can  be." 

"  Indeed  !  this  is  a  sad  account  which  I  hear," 
said  Mr.  Timperley.  "  Is  your  master  confined  to 
his  bed  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir :"  and  then  the  footman  added  with  a 
significant  look,  "and  I  don't  much  think  ho  will 
leave  it  again  —  at  least  not  to  get  out  of  doors. 
But  you  are  rather  a  stranger  here,  sir  ?  I  haven't 
seen  you  for  some  time  past." 

"  Well,  it  is  a  few  weeks  since  I  was  here,"  said 
Mr.  Timperley. 

"Never  since  old  Barrington  got  out  of  prison," 
rejoined  the  footman.  "  Ah,  sir !  it  was  a  cruel 
blow  for  my  poor  master  that  day !     And  when  he 

"  Wben  he  heard  what  ?"  asked  the  lawyer, 
perceiving  that  the  man  stopped  short.  "  Come 
now,  tell  me.  I  think  I  know  what  you  mean:" 
— and   be  slipped  some  silver  into  the  lacquey's 

"  Well,  sir,"  pursued  the  footman,  "  if  you  must 
hear  the  truth,  of  course  I  am  bound  to  tell  it. 
Sir  John  beard  that  old  Barrington  got  out  of 
prison  because  you  had  given  up  the  very  deed 
wb'.eh  kept  bim  m!" 

"  And  was  Sir  John  very  angry  ?"  asked  Mr. 
Timperley. 

"  He  wiis  furious,  sir,"  was  the  reply  :  "  I  never 
saw  anything  like  it!      He  raved  and  went  on  so 

—and  declared  that but  saving  your  presence, 

you  know,  sir " 

"Yes,  yes! — don't  stand  upon  any  scruples?" 
interjected  Timperley.  "What  was  it  that  Sir 
John  said  ?" 

"  Why,  sir,"  pursued  the  footman,  "  he  said 
that  it  was  all  your  fault — that  you  had  regularly 

Now  mind,   I  beg  pardon,  sir  —  but  ho  said 

jou  had  regularly  sold  bim!" 

"Ab!  but  there  are  two  sides  to  that  story," 
interjected  Timperley.  "I  like  to  stand  well  with 
my  clients  on' tbe  one  hand;  but  on  the  other  I 
like  to  do  my  business  honourably  and  in  a  straight. 
forward  manner.  Wben  I  come  to  explain  this 
business  to  your  master,  be  will  be  perfectly  satis- 
fiea.     But  Ab !  by  tbe  bye,  is  Soderick  at  home  ?" 


"  No,  sir — not  at  this  moment,"  was  the  answer. 
"  Ho  will  be  in  presently  for  dinner." 

*'I  believe  he  is  very  much  away  from  home — ii 
he  not  ?"  said  Mr.  Timperley. 

"A  great  deal,"  replied  the  footman.  "Bat 
yet  no  one  can  say  that  ho  neglects  his  father.  On 
tbe  contrary,  he  is  always  at  Sir  John's  beek  and 
call  wben  tbe  humour  takes  the  old  gentleman  to 
have  Mr.  Koderick  with  him.  And  then  too,  al- 
though Mr.  Roderick  is  a  good  deal  out  at  times, 
I  don't  tbink  he  is  unsteady ;  be  never  by  any 
chance  comes  home  tbe  worse  for  wine — and  there 
are  no  duns  knocking  at  tbe  door  for  him  as  there 
used  to  be.  la  short,  Mr.  Timperley,  young  mas- 
ter has  grown  so  steady  of  late  that  no  one  would 
recognise  in  him  tbe  harum-scarum  fellow  of  some 
few  years  back.     But  perhaps  you  will  now  wait 

"  Is  no  one  with  Sir  John  ?''  asked  Timperley. 
"No  one  at  this  moment,  air.  The  doctor  was 
here  just  now — and  master's  valet  has  gone  oflf  to 
get  a  prescription  made  up.  Sir  John  sends  all 
the  way  to  Bjnd  Street  lor  bis  msdicines :  ha 
won't  trust  to  any  of  the  chemists  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood." 

The  footman  now  led  the  way  up  stairs,  and 
knocked  at  tbe  door  of  a  chamber  on  the  second 
floor.  A  feeble  voice  was  heard  desiring  tbe  man 
fo  enter ;  and  looking  in,  tbe  lacquey  said,  "  If 
you  please.  Sir  John,  Mr.  Timperley." 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Timperley  ?"  cried  tbe  squeaking  voice 
of  the  baronet — and  its  tones  were  similar  in  their 
querulous  petulance  to  those  of  bis  litigating  op- 
ponent Mr.  Barrington.  "  Well,  I  suppose  i  must 
see  bim.     Yes— let  him  come  in." 

Mr.  Timperley  entered  accordingly  :  the  footman 
withdrew,  and  closed  tbe  door.  The  cbamber  was 
elegantly  furnished :  the  bed-curtains  and  window 
draperies  were  of  ti^'ureJ  blue  satin,  with  deep 
golden  fringes.  A  table  was  drawn  near  tbe  couch  ; 
it  were  books  and  vfriting  materials.  T'le 
mantel  ornaments  were  of  a  costly  description ; 
10  toilet-table  were  countless  bottles  con- 
taining perfumes  as  well  as  cosmetics.  In  one  of 
the  opening  chapters  of  our  story  we  have  described 
Sir  John  Dalham  as  a  man  past  bis  seventieth 
year — sbrivelled  and  withered,  attenuated  almost 
to  a  skeleton,  with  a  repulsive  countenance,  a  ca- 
daverous complexion  and  small  keen  grey  eyes. 
Strong  passions  bad  traced  ibeir  deep  lines,  toge- 
ther  with  the  wrinkles  of  age;  and  though  tlia 
physical  energies  were  well-nigh  prostrated,  yet 
the  mind  retained  its  strength  marvellously,  with 
all  its  antipathies  and  prejudices,  its  hatreds  and 
its  abborrcoces  even  more  potent  than  those  which 
had  exercised  so  strong  an  indu  uce  over  tbe  career 
of  Sir  John's  opponent,  Mr.  Barrington. 

As  Timperley  entered  tue  room.  Sir  John  Dalham 
raised  himself  up  to  a  sitting  posture  in  tbe  bed; 
and  assuming  a  stern  expression  of  countenance, 
be  said,  "  And  pray,  sir,  what  brings  you  hither  ? 
Is  it  to  try  to  get  some  more  of  my  business  in 
your  hands  in  order  that  you  may  betray  rae  ?" 

"  I  have  never  betrayed  you,  Sir  John,"  answered 
Mr.  Timperley,  looking  tbe  baronet  full  in  tbe  face 
with  tbe  utmost  hardihood  and  self-assurance. 

"Don't  tell  me  that?"  squealed  forth  the  sep- 
tuagenarian: "you  know  you  let  Barrington  out 
of  prison  !" 

"This   is   not   true,   Sir  John,"  rejoined  lira. 
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peilej.  "  I  could  not  help  mjself.  It  would  have 
beeD  ruinous  to  m;  character  as  a  lawyer  to  keep 
possession  o(  the  deed  which  long  jears  beforehand 
Waidron  bad  got  Barriogtuo  to  sign." 

"Tj   be  sure!"    ejaculated    the  Baronet,    "the 

Tery  deed  on  which  it  was  relied  to  keep  Barring- 

{    ton  in  gaol  all   his  life— and  by  keeping  him  in 

gaol,  to  paralyse  bim  and  rob  him  of  bis  energy  to 

fight  the  great  legal  battle  with  me  I" 

"And  for  how  many  years.  Sir  John,"  said 
Timperley,  "did  I  thus  paralyse  his  energies? 
But  it  was  a  game  that  could  not  last  for  ever. 
I  If  I  had  refused  to  gife  up  that  deed,  the  Cart 
Wrights  would  bare  applied  to  the  court— bills 
would  bare  been  filed  against  me — I  should  have 
been  compelled  to  put  in  answers — and  my  long- 
standing complicity  with  yatt  would  have  been 
dragged  to  light.  Then  there  would  hare  been 
exposure  for  yourself  and  for  me — and  all  to  no 
purpose ;  for  1  could  not  have  held  my  position  in 
respect  to  that  deed,  and  Barrington  would  have 
gained  his  freedom  all  the  same:  thus  you  see. 
Sir  John,  it  was  better  to  give  up  the  deed  with 
B  seeming  good  grace  than  to  hold  out  and  finally 
yield  to  force." 

Mr.  Timperley  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
explain  how,  instead  of  having  been  swayed  by  all 
j  these  convictions,  it  was  in  reality  to  the  demand 
of  hie  niece  Cicely  that  he  had  bent  and  to 
her  threatening  language  that  he  bad  yielded  when 
surrendering  up  the  deed. 

"  Well  then,"  said  Sir  John  Dalham,  softening 
in  his  looks  and  tone  as  be  slowly  reclined 
back  again  upon  his  pillow,  "your  explana- 
tion, Mr.  Timperley,  places  your  conduct  in  a  new 
point  of  view  ;  and  I  think  that  perhaps  you  may 
have  been  right  in  what  you  did." 

"Tou  see.  Sir  John,"  continued  the  lawyer, 
"that  the  moment  Mr.  Barrington  became  pos- 
sessed of  a  considerable  sum  of  ready  money  to 
pay  off  the  liabilities  which  kept  him  in  a  debtor's 
gaol,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  make  bead 
against  him.  Besides,  be  took  bis  business 
out  of  m.v  hands;  —  and  in  short,  Sir  J  hn, 
it  was  to  my  interest  to  glide  out  of  the  affair 
with  as  goad  a  grace  as  possible,  for  tear  lest  those 
Cartwrights  should  have  probed  the  matter  more 
deeply  and  scrutinized  my  professional  conduct 
from  the  very  first.  But  to  sum  up  the  whole  ol 
this  question  in  a  few  words,  it  was  i  ^possible 
that  all  the  professional  skill  which  might  openly 
or  covertly  have  been  enlisted  in  your  cause — im- 
possible likewise  that  all  the  money  which  you 
might  have  employed  for  such  a  purpose — could 
have  kept  Mr.  Barrington  another  hour  in 
prison  !" 

"  Well,  I  daresay  it  is  so,"  said  the  Baronet. 
"  I  am  sure  of  it !— for  you  could  not  have  had 
any  motive  in  playing  me  false.  But  why  have 
you  stopped  away  ?  why  did  you  not  come  near 
me  after  Barrington's  release  from  gaol  f  It  is 
this  that  had  made  me  suspicious:" — and  now  the 
Baronet  was  thrown  into  the  most  violent  fit  ol 
coughing,  which  lasted  two  or  three  minutes  and 
left  his  eyes  as  if  they  were  aet  in  sockets  of 
gore. 

"  I  have  been  very  busy,"  answered  Timperley ; 
"and  that  was  one  reason  why  I  stopped  away. 
Besides,  I  could  not  serve  your  purposes  any  fur- 
ther; and  it  was    useless  for  me  to  rati  upon  yuu. 


There  was  another  consideration  : — I  hare  always 
been  afraid  of  meeting  your  son  Mr.  Boderick, 
because  if  he  only  acquired  the  certainty  that  I 
had  for  a  long  series  of  years  played  into  your 
bands  while  I  was  ostensibly  acting  as  Mr.  Bar- 
rington's solicitor,  bo  might  expose  me " 

"  What  !  do  you  think  my  eon  has  still  any 
sympathies  with  those  Barringtons  ?"  ejaculated 
Sir  John,  again  starting  up  to  a  sitting  posture. 
"  Ah!  don't  you  recollect  that  I  told  you  some 
tiine  ago,"  he  continued,  without  waiting  for  an 
answer,—"  I  daresay  it  must  be  upwards  of  a 
twelvemonth " 

"  Yes,  yes,  Sir  John,"  interjected  Timperley  : 
"  I  remember  the  day  very  well!  You  told  me 
how  you  had  sworn  that  if  your  son  ever  dared 
plead  before  yoa  on  behalf  of  those  Barring- 
tons " 

"  I  would  cover  him  with  my  maledictions !" 
cried  Sir  John,  with  a  fiendish  expression  of  coun- 
tenance, and  with  an  emphasis  which  left  no 
doubt  as  to  his  serioasness.  "  And  now  mo/e  than 
ever,  if  possible,  am  I  embittered  against  the  old 
villain  Barrington  ;  for  he  has  refused  all  compro- 
mise— he  is  pushing  things  to  extremes — be  is 
doing  his  very  utmost  to  beggar  me !" 

"And  what  do  your  attorneys  now  say  of  the 
business.  Sir  John  ?"  asked  Timperley. 

"  They  don't  speak  with  confidence,"  replied  the 
Baronet:  "1  can  tell  by  their  manner  that  they 
are  apprehensive  as  to  the  result.  You  of  course 
know  that  judgment  will  be  delivered  in  two  or 
three  days?  " 

"  I  know  it.  But  why  do  you  tell  me  that  you 
surmise  evil  by  the  manner  of  your  lawyers? 
Are   they  not  frank  ot  speech  in  a  case  wbere-^ 

where "  and   Mr.  Timperley   hesitated    for  • 

moment, — "  where,  I  may  say " 

"  Wdy,  they  are  afraid  of  speaking,"  exclaimed 
the  Baronet ;  "  for  the  very  same  reason  that  you 
have  just  hesitated  and  stopped  short !  For  if  you 
had  finished  your  sentence  you  would  bare  spoken 
of  mine  as  a  case  wherein  all  my  fortunes  are  in- 
volved. Good  heaven  !  if  I  were  to  lose  the  suit 
— if  judgment  were  to  be  pronounced  against  me, 
— it  would  be  the  death  of  me!  it  would  be  the 
death  of  me  at  once  !"  added  the  Baronet. 

There  was  a  pause,  during  which  Mr.  Timperley 
figetted  with  his  bat  as  he  sat  in  a  great  easy  chair 
by  the  side  of  the  bed;  for  he  would  fain  hare 
asked  more  questions,  but  he  did  not  like  to  put 
them. 

"  I  tell  you  what,  Timperley,"  resumed  the 
Baronet ;  "I  know  what  is  passing  in  your  mind. 
You  are  wondering  whether  I  should  be  utterly 
and  totally  ruined  if  I  were  to  lose  this  lawsuit  ? 
It  is  this  idea  that  is  killing  me.  I  have  had  no 
one  whom  I  could  consult  on  the  subject — no  one 
to  give  me  any  friendly  advice  !  Several  times  I 
thuugbt  of  sending  for  you,  Timperley ;  but  I  was 
heU  hack  because  I  fancied  that  you  had  used  me 
unhandsomely  or  treacherously  in  reference  to 
giving  up  the  deed  which  enabled  Barrington  to 
effect  his  release.  Then,  as  to  my  own  lawyers, 
I  did  not  choose  to  consult " 

"  You  did  not  ?"  interjected  Timperley.  "  And 
might  1,  Sir  John,  ask  wherefore  you  thus  re- 
trained from  consulting  your  own  attorneys  ?" 

"  Because— because,"  answered  the  Bironet,  "it 
would    have  been    shewing  them  the   nakedness 
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of  the  land.  And  new  you  see,  Timperley,  that  I 
am  treatiDe  you  with  all  the  triendsbip  that  was 
wont  to  exist  between  us.  You  understand  me? 
Indeed  I  am  very  happy  that  you  chanced  to  drop 
in  at  this  moment!" 

"  And  I  am  very  glad  also,  Sir  John,"  replied 
the  lawyer,  with  a  very  low  bow;  *'  because  i  see 
that  there  is  something  wherein  my  adtice  can 
possibly  be  given,  and  which  also  involves  the 
setting  of  your  mind  at  rest." 

"Well,  I  must  trust  yuu,"  said  the  Baronet. 
"Be  90  kind  as  to  listen  with  attention,  my  dear 
Timperley.  Judgment  will  be  pronounced  in  a  tew 
days.  If  the  decision  be  in  my  favour,  well  ^jnd 
good  ;  there  will  be  an  end  to  the  matter — I  shall 
continue  rich  — success  will  add  another  ten  years 
to  my  life— and  at  my  death  my  estates  will  ac- 
company the  title  to  my  son." 

"So  much  for  the  bright  side  of  the  picture, 
Sir  John."  remarked  Timperley  "  I  see  that  yoii 
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are  now  on  the  point  of  affording  me  a  view  of 
the  dark  side." 

"Precisely  so,"  resumed  the  Baronet.  "Let  us 
suppose  that  judgment  is  given  against  me,— all 
my  estates  are  swept  away,  and  the  ready  money 
which  I  may  be  enabled  to  dispose  of  will  only 
just  suffice  to  pay  my  lawyers'  bills  and  other  out. 
standing  debts.  In  short,  Mr.  Timperley,  if  I  do 
so  dispose  of  that  money  1  shall  leave  myself  an 
absolute  pauper.  But  that  will  not  be  pauperism 
only  for  me — but  a  heritage  of  pauperism  for  my 
son,  who  baa  been  luxuriously  brought  up,  and  to 
whom  I  have  not  dared  tell  the  tale  of  this  des- 
perate   position     in     which    I    may    possibly    be 

"  It  would  indeed  be  a  very  awkward  position, 
Sir  John,"  interjected  Mr.  Timperley  :  and  then 
he  waited  for  further  explanations. 

"  Yes — very  awkward  indeed,"  said  the  Baronet 
peevishly,  — "  very  awkward!  Come  now,  why 
Vol.  JJ 
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don't  you  suggest  something?  Tou  may  be  very 
well  assured  that  I  am  not  telling  you  all  those 
thiug9  in  a  mere  chit-chat  style — but  that  1  have  a 
special  motive.  And  what  motive  could  I  pos- 
sibly have  except  that  of  seeking  your  advice  and 
co-operation  ?" 

"Pray  might  I  ask.  Sir  John  Dalhain,"  inquired 
Mr.  Timperley,  "  how  much  ready  money  would 
remain  to  you  in  the  world  if  the  forthcoming 
judgment  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  were  to  transfer 
all  your  estates  to  Mr.  Barrington  ?" 

The  Baronet  glanced  around  the  room  to  assure 
himself  that  no  one  bad  entered  during  this  col- 
loquy :  he  then  leant  towards  liraperley  ;  and  in  a 
■  low  mysterious  voice  ho  said,  "  I  have  got  ten 
thousand  pounds  somewhere ;  and  then  you  know 
there  is  this  villa,  which  is  my  osrn  freehold " 

"  And  what  is  it  worth  P"  asked  Timperley. 

""With  the  dozen  acres  of  land,  the  whole  pro- 
perty is  worth  about  ton  thousand  pounds.  But  if 
we  throw  in  the  furniture,'  the  plate,  and  so  forth 
— and  all  the  property  in  my  town-mansion,  to- 
gether with  my  horses  and  carriages,  my  wines,  et 
cetera — I  dare  say  that  I  might  run  up  the  Cgure 
to  fifteen  thousand." 

"  Very  good,"  said  Timperley,  taking  B  sheet  of 
paper  and  making  certain  memoranda  upon  it. 
"  You  have  Ion  thousand  pounds  in  ready  money  ; 
and  you  could  raise  fifteen  thousand  more  by  the 
sale  of.  this  freehold  and  all  your  personal  pro- 
perty.   Is  this  so?" 

"  That  is  how  the  matter  stands,  my  dear  Tim- 
perley," rejoined  the  Baronet. 

"  In  plain  terms,  Sir  John,  if  judgment  bo 
given  against  yoa  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
days,"  said  the  lawyer,  "  you  will  be  enabled  to 
command  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  in  one 
sense— but  in  another  sense  you  will  bo  utterly  in- 
solvent, because  you  have  liabilities  to  that 
amount.  Pray  forgive  me.  Sir  John,  if  I  put  the 
case  rather  offensively  ;  but  I  am  dealing  with  it 
as  a  lawyer — and  in  this  point  of  view  it  is  worse 
than  madness  to  attempt  to  blind  one's  eyes  to 
the  veritable  aspect  of  an  affair." 

"  To  be  sure !  to  be  sure,  my  dear  Timperley  I 
Wow,  what  should  you  recommend  f"  asked  tho 
Baronet,  again  leaning  forward  and  speakiog  in  a 
confidential  tone,  as  he  looked  earnestly  into  the 
lawyer's  face.  "  Do  you  not  think  a  little  trip  to 
the  Continent  would  do  mo  a  great  deal  of  good  ?" 
— and  then  he  chuckled  to  a  degreo  that  brought 
on  another  fit  of  coughing,  whereby  it  was  a  wonder 
that  ho  was  not  carried  straight  off  into  the  other 
world. 

Mr.  Timperley  reflected  for  a  few  minutes  ;  and 
then  he  said,  "It  would  never  do,  Sir  John !  Tour 
intention  would  get  wind  ;  for  remember  thst  you 
are  not  in  a  condition  to  take  suddenly  to  your 
heels  pnd  decamp.  You  aro  an  invalid— your  re- 
moval luight  oven  prove  fatal " 

"  Ah !  maledictions  upon  it !"  mattered  the  old 
man,  with  a  deep  concentrated  bitterness  :  "  this 
is  but  too  true!" 

"  'Woll  then,"  continued  Timperley,  "  if  your 
creditors  heard  of  it,  they  would  adopt  means  to 
prevent  your  selling  your  property — they  would 
lay  an  embargo  upon  it.  In  short,  Sir  John,  this 
idea  of  flight  would  not  serve  your  purpose.  It 
m'ust  be  abandoned." 
]        "Then  what  can  I  do  ?  what  can  I  do  I"  asked 


tho  Baronet.  *'  I  was  thinking  of  a  mortgage — a 
bund — or  worrant  of  attorney— or  whatever  you 
call  it if  I  could  find  some  trustworthy  per- 
son  " 

"  Somebody,  in  short,"  interjected  Timperley, 
"  who  would  make  a  seizure  of  your  property.  Sir 
John,  and  then  privateli/  give  it  back  to  you  ? 
Well,"  added  Timperley,  after  a  few  moments  of 
reflection,  "  this  scheme  would  succeed  very 
well " 

"Do  you  know  any  trustworthy  person,"  asked 
Sir  John,  "  who  would  enter  into  the  business  ? 
Of  course  I  would  reward  him  well.  And  then 
too,  there  is  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds  which 
must  be  secretly  bought  into  tho  French  Funds  in 

"  It  is  a  sort  of  business,"  observed  Mr.  Tim- 
perley, "  which  I  could  not  very  well  recommend 
to  a  client  :  but  it  is  something  which  for  old 
friendship's  sake  I  can  do  myself.  Wow  tho 
truth  is.  Sir  John,  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  your 
money  in  one  way  or  another  :  I  myself  am  rich 
enough  to  be  enabled  to  afTord  to  be  grateful — and 
this  assurance  perhaps  is  ten  thousand  times 
better  than  any  other  kind  of  guarantee." 

"  Well,  my  dear  Timperley,"  said  tho  Baronet, 
again  chuckling  joyously,  "if  you  will  undertake 
this  littlo  business  for  tne,  it  will  prove  an  im- 
mense relief  to  my  mind,  as  you  may  very  well 
suppose " 

"Wo,  father!  no!  you  will  never  do  this!"  sud- 
decly  exclaimed  a  voice  emanating  from  the  other 
side  of  the  bed ;  and  Koderick  Dalham,  who  had 
crossed  the  threshold  unperceived  by  his  patent 
and  the  lawyer,  stepped  hastily  forward. 

"  What!"  cried  the  Baronet,  half  ashamed  and 
half  angry  :  "  you  hove  been  listening,  Roderick  r" 

"It  was  not  my  intention  to  listen,"  quickly  re- 
sponded the  son:  "you  ought  to  kcov.',  father, 
that  I  am  iacapablo  of  doing  anything  so  mean 
and  paltry  as  that  of  playing  the  eavcsdroppun-.  I 
opened  tho  door  gently,  thinking  that  yoa  migijt 
bo  asleep — in  which  caso  I  should  have  been  sorry 
to  disturb  you.  I  could  not  help  catching  what 
was  passing  between  yourself  and  this  man  at  the 
moment— and  then  indeed  t  was  riveted  tu  the 
spot " 

"And  what  havo  ^oa  heard,  Eodorick?  whet 
have  you  heard  ?"  demanded  the  old  Baruin-t 
hastily.  "But  no  matter!"  he  continued,  v.itU 
bitterness  in  his  tone  ;  "^ou  havo  at  all  events 
heard  enough  to  prove  to  you  that  if  I  lose  tho 
lawsuit  I  am  a  ruined  man !" 

"  Kuined  in  purse,  perhaps,"  ejaculated  Eodc 
rick,  "  but  not  I  hope  ruined  in  honour !  Wo,  no, 
father !  your  debts  must  bo  paid !— yes,  paid  to 
the  uttermost  shilling !" 

"  What — and  leave  us  beggars !"  cried  Sir  John. 
"Wo,  no!  Quit  the  room,  lioderick !  I  and  Mr. 
Timperley  will  manage  matters  better :  wo  havo 
some  discourse  to  engage  us,  whereat -we  need  not 


"  Pardon  me,  my  dear  father,"  interrupted  E<i- 
deriek,  "  but  I  would  much  rather  remain  with 
you.  Indeed,  I  cannot  think  of  leaving  you  alone 
with  this  person !" 

"  Mr.  Dalham,"  said  Timperley,  putting  on  sn 
air  of  assurance,  which  indeed  bordered  upon  de- 
fiance, "  you  have  two  or  three  times  spoken  of  mu 
rudely  and  superciliously " 
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"I  could  wiab,  sir,"  said Eodorick atornly,  "  that 
tocro  wa3  no  necessity  for  mo  to  speak  of  you  at 
all  And  now,  if  you  do  not  wish  to  provoke  mo 
into  a  declaration  of  the  opinion  which  I  entertain 
of  you,  sir,  you  will  at  once  take  your  depar. 
ture." 

"  Hey  ?  what  ?"  ejaculated  the  Baronet :  "  giv- 
ing orders  in  my  presence  and  in  my  own  room, 
Roderick !  This'  is  an  impertinence  which  I  do 
not  choose  to  put  up  with.  Mr.  Timperley  is  a 
very  excellent  friend  of  mine " 

"  A  friend,  father  f"  exolcimed  Eodorick,  as  ho 
flung  a  scornful  and  indignant  look  at  the  attorney. 
"  No,  no ! — it  could  not  be  a  friend  who  would  ad- 
vise you  to  defraud  your  creditors  and  to  tarnish 
your  name  with  indelible  disgrace  at  the  close  of 
your  existence  !  Begone,  sir — begone !"  he  added, 
turning  fiercely  towards  the  lawyer  and  pointing 
to  the  door. 

"  This  is  intolerable !"  exclaimed  the  Baronet. 
"Boderick,  you  are  not  the  master  here!  Mr. 
Timperley,  you  will  remain — you  need  not  mind 
his  intemperate  language " 

"I  treat  it  with  the  contempt  that  it  deserves," 
e.iid  Mr.  Timperley;  and  ho  flung  a  bitter  malig- 
nant look  upon  Boderick  Dalham. 

"  Ah !  you  dare  maintain  a  bold  hardihood  in 
my  presence?"  ejaculated  Boderick;  "and  you 
dare  look  as  if  you  thought  that  you  could  defy 
me  ?  Depart,  sir  !  Begone  this  very  instant !  It 
is  my  duty  to  protect  my  father  from  the  insidious 
wiles  of  such  a  wrotchas  you.  Yes!— doubtless  it 
were  a.  profitable  game  for  you  to  got  into  your 
hands  the  management  of  those  aifairs  !  But  you 
shall  not! — no,  by  heaven,  you  shall  not! — for 
even  at  the  risk  of  oSending  my  father  now,  I  will 
protect  and  shield  his  honour  against  your  vile 
machinations '." 

All  the  while  that  Boderick  Dalham  was  thus 
speaking,  Mr.  Timperley,  who  had  risen  up  from 
tho  arm-chair,  stood  gazing  upon  him  with  an  ex- 
pression of  countenance  that  was  perfectly  fiend- 
like  in  its  malignity.  It  was  the  sardonic  satis- 
faction and  devilish  inward  chuckling  of  one  who 
felt  confident  that  he  possessed  the  means  of 
wreaking  a  bitter  revenge,  and  who  was  calmly 
waiting  for  the  moment  when  the  blow  should  be 
•truck. 

"  And  so,  Mr.  Roderick  Dalham,"  ho  said,  "  you 
talk  of  shielding  and  protecting  your  father's 
honour  —  do  you  ?  Very  good !  Nothing  could 
be  more  proper !  And  I  suppose  that  it  was  by 
way  of  bringing  additional  credit  upon  the  name 
of  Dalham  that  you  have  linked  it  with  that  of 
liarrington  ?" 

Eodorick  started  and  turned  deadly  pale ;  whilo 
his  father  ejaculated,  "  What,  what — the  two 
names  coupled  ?  Timperley,  it  is  you  who  are  now 
giving  vent  to  impertinences  in  your  turn  !" 

"  I  am  only  afraid.  Sir  John,"  rejoined  tho 
lawyer,  "  that  you  will  find  I  have  proclaimed  a 
very  disogrooablo  truth.  Ask  Mr.  Dalham  whether 
Winifred  is  not  his  wife." 

The  Baronet  flung  a  glance  upon  his  son ;  and 
in  that  son's  countenance  he  read  the  fatal  cor- 
roboration of  Mr.  Timperley's  words.  Thou  tho 
old  man  gave  a  wild  cry  aud  sank'  back  upon  the 
pillow. 

"Father,  dear  father!"  exclaimed  Boderick, 
"  forgivo  me,  I  beseech  you  1" 


"Never,  never!"  cried  the  Baronet,  suddenly 
raising  himself  from  bis  sitting  posture  again. 
"Never!    My  bitterest  curse " 

"No,  no,  father !"  ejaculated  Boderick,  sinking 
upon  his  knees  by  the  side  of  the  bed ;  "curse  me 
not !  It  is  a  terrible  thing  for  a  paront  to  shower 
maledictions  upon  tho  head  of  a  son  !" 

"  Yet  such  maledictions  do  I  invoke " 

"No,  no,  father  !  Spare  mo,  I  beseech  you! 
Oh,  spare  me,  I  ioaploro  !  It  is  true  that  I  have 
wedded  Winifred:  1  love  her— she  is  the  best  of 
women — and  you  would  lovo  her  also,  dear  father, 
if  you  would  but  permit  me  to  bring  her  hither 
that  she  may  kneel  at  your  feet  and  implore  your 
blessing!" 

"  What !  a  Barrington  enter  my  house  p"  almost 
shrieked  the  old  man.  "  No,  never !  never !  Ro- 
derick I  disown — I  discard  you -" 

"One  word,  father!"  ejaculated  tho  efflictsd 
son.  "  For  heaven's  sake  conquer  your  prcjudicoa 
and  look  at  tho  policy  of  the  step  which  i  have 
taken.  If  you  lose  the  lawsuit— as  lose  it  you 
musf — tho  riches  will  only  pass  temporarily  away 
from  our  family :  they  will  revert  to  us — for  I  am 
sure  that  in  tho  long  run  Mr.  Barrington  will  for- 
give his  granddaughter,  as  you,  father,  will  now 
forgivo  your  .son !" 

"  Forgive  you  ?"  cried  the  Baronet :  "  never ! 
never!  Leave  me  at  once !  begone— depart — quit 
the  house,  I  command  you!  I  disown  and  discard 
you!  You  are  no  longer  my  son!  Go!" — and 
tho  old  man  pointed  with  his  skinny  arm  in  a 
peremptory  manner  towards  the  door. 

"  Father,  you  cannot  mean  it !"  said  Eodorick, 
rising  from  his  suppliant  posture;  and  ho  then 
caught  a  glimpso  of  Timperley's  sinister  visago 
peering  round  tho  curtains  at  him;  for  tho  lawyer 
had  now  taken  his  stand  at  the  foot  of  tho  bod. 
"  Ah !  so  long  as  you  possess  such  an  adviser 
as  that,"  cried  Boderick  pointing  towards  Tim- 
perley, "I  am  afraid  that  you  will  bo  capable  of 
any  act  of  injustice!" 

"Everything,  Roderick,  is  at  an  end  between 
you  and  mo,"  said  the  Baronet,  now  speaking 
in  a  calm  deliberate  tone.  "You  have  wilfully 
severed  every  tie  which  bound  yourself  to  mo  or 
me  to  you.  You  have  done  it  with  your  eyes  open 
— and  you  must  take  tho  consequences.  I  now 
command  you  to  leave  my  room  this  moment,  and 
my  house  within  an  hour !" 

A  violent  strugijlo  was  taking  place  in  th3  breast 
of  Roderick  Dalham ;  aud  he  was  again  on  the 
point  of  throwing  himself  upon  his  knees  and  im- 
ploring mercy  at  his  father's  hands,  when  he  onoa 
more  caught  sight  of  tho  sinister  visage  of  Tim- 
perley—and  he  muttered  to  himself,  "  My  evil 
genius  is  there  to  ruin  me !" 

"  Depart  !"said  the  Baronet,  now  bursting  forth 
in  an  infuriate  tone  again :  "  depart !  I  discard  you  ! 
if  you  tarry  but  another  instant  in  my  presence, 
I  will  curse  you — -I  will  invoke  tho  most  terrible 
maledictions  upon  your  head  !" 

"  No,  no !"  exclaimed  Roderick  alfcighted  ut  tho 
throat ;  and  he  rushL-d  out  of  the  chamber. 

Tho  Baronet  again  fell  back  upon  tho  pillows, 
gasping  in  the  exhaustion  which  followed  upon 
tho  tremendous  excitement  through  which  he  i.!id 
judt  passed.  'Timperley  hastened  to  proffer  u  ^Iuas 
of  water:  but  Sir  Johu  waved  it  petulantly  away 
with  his  hand,  and  murmuringly  bado  tho  hin-rr-r 
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give  him  a  cordial  which  would  be  'ound  in  the 
eupboard  The  request  was  complisJ  with ;  and 
in  a  few  minutes  Sir  John  Dalham  began  to  rally. 

"Timperley,"  he  said,  "how  long  have  jou 
known  this  f  when  did  you  learn  that  Eoderick 
had  secretly  married  that  girl  ?" 

"  I  only  learnt  it  this  afternoon,"  replied  Tim- 
perley.  "It  was  by  mere  accident  —  I  would 
howerer  rather  not  mention  any   more   particu- 


"  Anybody,  except  Boderickl"  exclaimed  the 
old  man  fiercely.  "Proceed!  draw  up  the  will- 
let  the  business  be  concluded  ere  you  leave  thia 


llr.  Timperley  did  not  wait  for  any  further  bid- 
ding: he  drew  up  the  will,  by  virtue  of  which  Sir 
John  Dalham  bequeathed  one-third  of  whatsoever 
property  he  might  leave  behind  him  to  certain 
charitable  institutions  which  were  named;  and  the 
residue    was   devised    unto    his    "faithful    friend 

"And  why  did  jou  not  tell  mo  of  it  the  instant ,  Thomas  Timperley,  solicitor  of  Lincoln's  Inn 
you  came  into  my  presence  ?"  demanded  the  ,  Fields."  The  lawyer  failed  not  to  be  struck  with 
Baronet.  i  the  idea  that  it  ever  this  will  were  put  in  force, 

"The  truth  is,  Sir  John,"  replied  the  attorney,  |  people  would  inevitably  suspect  that  while  he  had 
"I  came  on  purpose  to  communicate  this  intelli-  |  been  engaged  as  the  legal  adviser  of  Mr.  Barring, 
gence  :  but  in  the  first  place  you  received  me  so  I  ton  he  was  treacherously  playing  into  the  hands 
coolly— then  we  got  upon  other  subjects  of  such  i  of  Sir  John  Dalham ;  but  thia  consideration  waa 
deep  interest "  not  so  strong  as  the  temptation  against  which  it 

"Well,  well— no  matter!"  interjected  the  Baro-    had  to  be  weighed.     So  Mr.  Timperley  muttered 
net ;  "  the  terrible    tidings   have   at  length  been    to  himself,  "  I  shall  get  over  thai  suspicion,  some- 
communicated  to  me!     How  long  has  Eoderick    how  or  another ;"  and  he  went  on  with  the  draft 
been   united  to  that  young  woman?"  demanded    of  the  will. 
Sir  John,  after  a  pause.  [      "When  the  document   was  in  readiness  for  sig- 

"  I  am  unable  to  answer  the  question,"  said  |  nature,  a  couple  of  the  domestics  were  summoned 
Timperley.  "  The  fact  is,  I  called  at  a  house  just  ,  to  witness  it ;  and  it  was  with  a  firm  steady  hand 
now,  where  accident  led  me  to  do  that  which  your  that  Sir  John  Dalham  affixed  his  name  to  the  deed 
eon  Eoderick  himself  did  at  that  door "  i  which  disinherited  his  son.       In    the    meanwhile 

"  I  comprehend  !"  interjected  Sir  John.  "  Tou  Roderick  had  taken  his  departure  fiom  the  house, 
listened  to  what  was  going  on  t"  —having  packed  up  his  personal  effects,  which  ho 

"  Exactly  so,"  replied  Timperley ;  "  and  I  over-  ordered  a  man-servant  to  carry  to  a  certain  cottage 
heard  enough  to  convince  me  that  Mr.  Dalham  :  in  Kentish  Town.  Need  we  add  this  was  the  re- 
was  wedded  to  Winifred."  i  sidence  of  his  wife  Winifred  P 

"And  I  have  disowned  him!  I  have  discarded  I  Before  concluding  the  present  chapter,  let  us 
him!  "  saiil  the  Baronet,  with  a  gloomy  sternness.  !  remind  the  reader  that  at  the  same  moment  when 
"I  do  not  repent  of  what  I  have  done — but  I  old  Mr.  Barrington  had  forgiven  his  granddaughter 
should  blame  myself  if  I  had  not  done  it.  Good  Winifred,  and  waa  endeavouring  to  make  a  will  in 
heavens!  to  think  that  the  very  thing  which  could  her  favour.  Sit  John  Dalham  had  discarded  his  son 
most  have  embittered  the  cpncluding  years  of  my  and  made  a  will  utterly  prejudicial  to  his  interests. 
iife,  should  have  been  accomplished  !  But  he  is  We  should  also  remark  that  whereas  the  will  which 
no  longer  my  son !  Ah,  he  may  write  to  me— he  was  of  such  importance  to  Winifred's  interests,  re- 
may  implore  my  forgiveness — but  I  will  never  mained  unsigned,  and  therefore  of  no  more  val'io 
reloDt!  never!  never!     My  title  I  cannot  prevent    than  a  piece  of  waste  paper,— that  oficr  will  which 


from  descending   unto 

shall  be  an  empty  one.  Look  you,  Timperley  !  I 
will  make  my  will  forthwith— you  shall  draw  it 
up  now — at  this  moment!  If  I  gain  the  lawsuit 
I  shall  still  be  a  rich  man  and  have  wealth  to  dis- 
pose of.  Heaven  be  thanked,  there  is  no  entail 
in  the  estates  !  I  will  leave  everything  away  from 
lloderick.  But  if  I  lose  the  lawsuit — well,  even 
in  that  case  the  little  that  there  may  be  to  dispose 
of  shall   pass    away    from    him.     Take  your  pen, 

Timperley there!  sit  down  and  write."  ! 

"  But   to   whom  will  you   bequeath  whatsoever  ;  Ou  the  third  day  after  the   incidents 


disinherited  her  husband  Koderick,  was  duly  signed 
and  attested  ;  so  that  while  in  the  former  in- 
stance the  good  intent  failed  to  be  carried  out, 
ia  the  latter  instance  the  evil  aim  was  fully  ac- 
complished ! 


CHAPTKK    XXXIV. 


THE    JtDEGMENT    ASD    IIS 


vhich  we 


you  may  have  to  leave.  Sir  .John  ?"  inquired  the 
lawier.  "If  I  remember  right,  I  think  I  have 
heard  you  say  that  you  have  no  relations  upon 
earth  that  you  know  of  except  your  son." 

"None,"  answered  the  Baronet.     "But  I  will 
leave  everything  to  a  hospital — to  a  charity — to  a 

public  institution  of  some  kind  or  another In 

short,  I  will  do  anything  nith  my  property  sooner 
than  leave  a  single  farthing  to  him  whom  I  have 
disowned  and  discarded  1 


been  recording,  the  memorabh 
"Barrington  iiecsMS  Dalham"  was  to  be  brought 
to  a  conclusion.  There  were  no  longer  any  delays 
to  be  apprehended— no  fresh  arguments  to  be  ad- 
duocd— no  new  bills  to  be  filed— no  more  affidaviH 
to  be  put  in.  Judgment  waa  actually  on  the  point 
of  being  pronounced  !  It  was  not  now  to  stand 
over  lor  next  Term  :  but  it  was  veritably  and  posi- 
tively this  present  Term  that  the  business  was  to 
be  ended  !    The  great  case  which  had  lasted  over 


"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Timperley,  "  if  that  be  really  i  thirty  years — which  had  consumed  vast  sums  of 
your  intention.  Sir  John  — and  as  I  think  I  com-  ]  money,  and  had  afforded  opportunity  for  the  eier- 
prehend  your  wishes  so  thoroughly  and  completely  ;  cise  of  so  much  fraud,  intrigue,  and  chicanery  on 

— you  had  better  perhaps It  is  only  a  sugges-  1  the  part  of  more  than  one  lawyer,— this  memorable 

perhaps  j  case  of  *'  Barrington  vsrsut  Dalham,"  wo  say,  was 
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But  where  were  the  litigant  parties  on  the 
occasion  ?  Where  were  the  two  personages  who 
for  so  many  long  years  had  been  at  such  terrible 
warfare  with  each  other  ?  Sir  John  Dalham  was 
chained  by  feebleness  to  his  couch,  at  his  villa  near 
St.  John's  Wood  ;  while  Mr.  Barrington  lay 
stretched,  in  a  state  of  serious  illness,  in  his 
chamber  at  Mrs.  Slater's  house  in  Alders.'ato 
Street.  Thus  neither  of  the  individuals  so  deeply 
interested  in  the  proceedings,  was  present  in  the 
court  when  judgment  was  pronounced.  But 
Eoderick  Dalham  was  there ;  and  amidst  the 
crowd  ho  discovered  the  sinister  countenance  of 
Mr.  Timperley. 

Tue  judgment  was  delivered;  and  when  the 
ceremony  was  concluded,  Mr.  Timperley,  who  had 
already  made  his  way  towards  the  door,  rushed  out 
of  the  tribunal,  sprang  into  a  cab,  and  ordered  the 
driver  to  take  him  to  Sir  John  Dalham's  villa  near 
St.  John's  Wood.  Almost  immediately  afterwards 
Roderick  Dalham  made  his  own  way  through  the 
crowded  auditory;  and  likewise  taking  a  cab,  be 
ordered  it  to  proceed  to  Mrs.  Slater's  house  in 
Aldersgate  Street. 

Let  us  first  follow  Mr.  Timperley.  The  lawyer 
arrived  in  due  time  at  Sir  John  Dalham's  villa  ; 
and  the  instant  ho  elighted  at  the  djor,  he  sprang 
past  the  footman,  rushed  up  the  staircase,  and  sped 
to  the  Baronet's  chamber.  Sir  John,  hearing  those 
hasty  footsteps,  knew  that  they  were  Timperley's  ; 
and  hope  became  almost  exultant  within  his  breast; 
for  he  mentally  ejaculated,  "  Timperley  would 
never  come  so  quick  unless  he  had  good  news  to 
impart !" 

The  door  opened ;  and  the  lawyer  made  his  ap- 
pearance. 

"What  news,  Timperley?  what  newer"  ex- 
claimed Sir  John  in  a  feverish  tone  of  anxiety. 

"Alas,  my  dear  sir  I"  began  Timperley  ;  "  it  is 
as  I  feared " 

"Perdition  !"  howled  the  Baronet ;  and  then  a 
perfect  volley  of  horrible  imprecations  followed. 
"Lost,  lost!— and  I  am  lost  with  it!"  were  the 
words  with  which  he  wound  up. 

"  For  heaven's  sake  compose  yourself.  Sir  John !'' 
said  Timperley,  who  thought  fit  to  adopt  a  sooth- 
ing tone. 

"  Why  the  deuca  did  you  come  rushing  so 
(luick  ?"  demanded  the  Baronet  fiercely.  "  You 
iuspired  me  with  hope  !  You  made  me  think  that 
after  all ■" 

"  I  came  so  quickly.  Sir  John,'-'  interjected  the 
lawyer,  "  because  you  made  me  pledge  myself, 
when  I  called  last  evening  to  see  how  you  were 
getting  00,  that  I  would  lose  not  a  moment  after 
the  judgment  was  pronounced  in  relieving  you  of 
suspense.  I  kept  my  word— and  I  very  much  re- 
gret that  there  should  have  been  evil  intelli- 
gence  " 

Here  the  lawyer  stopped  short ;  for  Sir  John 
Dalham  again  burst  forth  into  a  tirade  of  the 
most  terrible  imprecations.  He  raved  like  a 
maniac — the  curses  he  heaped  upon  the  head  of 
old  Barrington  were  terrible— he  tossed  on  his 
pillow— he  rolled  himself  about  in  the  bed — the 
foam  came  from  his  lips. 

"  For  heaven's  sake.  Sir  John,  be  tranquil  I" 
cried  Timperley,  "you  will  do  yourself  a  mis- 
chief! Be  reasonable!  Your  adversary  has  no 
very  great  advantage  over  you " 


"  Ah  !  tell  me,"  said  the  Baronet,  who  now  ap- 
peared  suddenly  to  recollect  something,— "tell  me, 
my  dear  friend,  how  fares  it  with  him  ?  Has  hia 
health  improved?  Tell  me  the  truth! — say  no- 
thing false  in  the  hope  of  consoling  me  !" 

"I  inquired  last  night  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mrs.  Slater's  house,"  answered  Timperley  ;  "  and 
1  can  assure  you,  Sir  John,  that  the  account  I  re- 
ceived was  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Barrington  con- 
tinued utterly  unconscious  of  everything  that  was 
passing  around  him." 

"  Oh,  if  I  could  only  fancy  that  he  would  never 
awaken  fron^  that  unconsciousness  to  hear  the 
tidings  !"— and  the  expression  of  the  Baronet's 
countenance  was  full  of  the  most  satanio  malig- 
nity. 

"  Ho  will  never  recover,"  interjected  Timperley  : 
"he  will  never  awaken  from  this  torpor  in  which 
he  is  plunged,  and  which  is  the  precursor  of  the 
sleep  of  death  !" 

"  Are  you  sure,  Timperley  ?  are  you  sure  ?" 
asked  the  Baronet.  "  You  are  not  deceiving  me  ? 
Swear  that  you  are  not !" 

"  Most  solemnly  I  swear,"  answered  the  law- 
yer. 

"  Heaven  be  thanked  !"  was  the  impious  ejacu- 
lation which  now  burst  from  Sir  John's  lips.  "  My 
mortal  enemy  will  never  know  the  value  of  the 
riches  he  has  this  day  won  !  Ah  !  'tis  almost  as 
good  as  a  victory  for  me! — yes,  almost  as  good  I 
But  what  is  this  that  comes  over  me  ?  Dimness 
of  sight !  —  dizziness !  Perdition  !"  —  and  the 
Baronet  sank  back  upon  the  pillow. 

Timperley  rang  the  bell,  and  then  proceeded  to 
raise  the  old  man  up  in  the  couch.  He  was  gasping 
for  breath — his  eyes  were  glazing— the  lids  wora 
drooping. 

"He  is  dying!"  mentally  ejaculated  the  lawyer. 
"  Your  master  is  very,  very  ill,"  he  said,  thus  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  valet  who  at  this  moment 
entered  the  room.  "  Hasten  to  the  doctor !  But, 
Ah !  it  is  too  late  !"— and  as  he  thus  spoke  Tim- 
perley suffered  the  emaciated  form  which  he  had 
raised  to  a  sitting  posture,  to  sink  gradually  back 
upon  the  pillow. 

The  death-rattle  was  in  the  old  man's  throat : 
ho  gave  a  deep  groan,  and  expired. 

"  It  must  have  been  the  excitement  of  suspense 
followed  by  a  powerful  reaction,"  said  Timperley 
to  the  valet  after  a  brief  silence. 

"Then  the  lawsuit  is  lost,  sir,  I  presume?" 
asked  the  domestic. 

"  Yes.  Sir  John  was  well-nigh  beggared  by  tho 
result,"  responded  Mr.  Timperley  ;  "so  that  per- 
haps after  all  it  is  a  happy  release— a  very  happy 
release— and  his  friends  ought  not  to  deplore  it." 

"  I  suppose,  sir,"  said  the  valet,  "  that  Sir  Rode- 
rick— as  we  must  now  call  him — will  come  and 
take  possession— because  that  will  can  scarcely  be 
acted  upon,  begging  your  pardon,  sir " 

"  Sir  Roderick  will  take  possession  of  nothing," 
rejoined  the  lawyer,  with  a  look  of  significant 
sternness.  "  I  am  the  master  here — and  every- 
thing within  these  walls  belongs  to  me." 

Tho  valet  stared  for  a  few  moments  in  blank 
astonishment  at  Mr.  Timperley ;  and  then  with 
a  bow  he  said,  "  I  beg  pardon,  sir— I  was  not 
aware  that  things  were  really  at  such  an  ex- 
treme." 

"  Come,"  said  the  lawyer,  "  and  let  us  hastoi 
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to  communicate  Sir  John's  death  to  the  rest  of  the 
household."  • 

"Yes,  and  to  the  eon  himself!"  added  the 
valet  in  an  undor-tone,  which  wafl  however  in- 
audible to  the  lawyer. 

ilcanwhilo  Roderick  Daiham  had  arrived  at 
Mrs.  Slater's  house  in  Aldersgate  Street.  Spring- 
ing  from  the  cab,  he  knocked  at  the  front  door, 
which  was  instantaneously  opened  by  the  worthy 
landlady  herself;  for  she  had  seen  the  arrival  from 
tbe  window  of  her  little  parlour. 

"Well,  Mr.  Salham,"  she  ejaculated;  "what 
news  ?     But  Ah !  I  need  not  ask  you !" 

"T!iQ  decision  is  on  the  right  side,"  ciclaimed 
HodcriCk,  whose  countenance  was  expressive  of  a 
magnanimous  joy:  "truth  and  justice  have  pre- 
vailed !  But  Low  is  he  f"  and  then  an  expression 
of  the  utmost  suspense  appeared  upon  his  fea- 
tures. 

"Better,  better !— improving  rapidly!"  cried 
Mrs.  Slater. 

An  ejaculation  of  joy  burst  from  Bodorick's 
lips  ;  and  he  sprang  up  the  staircsse  to  tbe  cham- 
ber where  his  wife,  the  devoted  Ayiaifrod,  sat  by 
the  bedside  of  hor  aged  grandsire,  who  was  sleep- 
ing. 

"  'Tis  won  !"  cried  Dalham :  and  Winifred  pre- 
cipitated herself  into  his  arms. 

"  Ob,  my  dear  husband  !"  she  murmured,  "how 
generous  is  your  heart  that  you  can  rejoice  on  hia 
acoouot " — and  she  glanced  towards  the  old  man 
— "at  a  result  which  impoverishes  your  own 
f::thcr !" 

"  You  forget,  my  dear  Winifred,"  ho  whispered, 
"that  I  am  now  discarded  and  disowned!  But 
pvcn  if  it  were  otherwise,  it  would  be  all  the  same; 
for  it  is  a  matter  of  rejoicing  that  right  and  jus- 
tice have  prevailed  at  last  !" 

"  Hush !  be  sleeps  1"  said  Winifred,  again 
glancing  towards  the  couch. 

"Tell  me— tell  me,  dearest,"  interjected  Rode- 
licic,  "  think  you  that  when  ho  awakes  again  it 
v,-ill  be  to  consciousness  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  hope  so ! — and  I  think  so !"  rejoined 
AVinitrcd.  "Ee  recognised  me  just  now  —  he 
nurmurc-c  a  few  words — but  I  could  not  exactly 
catcli  their  meaning " 

"  He  13  awakening  now !"  said  Roderick.  "Oh, 
if  ho  should  regain  the  full  power  of  his  intellects, 
whet  happiness  to  communicate  to  him  these 
joyous  tidings !" 

"  Happiness  indeed !"  added  Winifred,  in  a 
(one  replete  with  a  concentration  of  all  the  ten- 
derest  emotions. 

The  old  man  was  now  opening  his  eyes;  his 
granddaughter  "bent  over  him— a  smile  appeared 
upon  his  countenance— and  raising  his  hand,  he 
caressed  her  face,  murmuring  feebly  yet  audibly, 
"  D  ?nr,  dear  Winnie !" 

iSXr.  Timporley  had  not  deceived  Sir  John  Dal- 
ham when  be  told  him  how  he  had  heard  on  the 
preceding  night  that  old  Barriogton  wae  in  a  state 
uf  uiicoiisciousuess  beyond  all  hope :  but  at  an 
L'urly  hour  in  tbe  morning  the  old  man  had  rallied 
somewhat ;  and  during  the  last  few  hours  his  me- 
dical attendants  had  been  enabled  to  speak  more 
i-heorfully  concerning  him.  This  much  the  reader 
i!i:i.y  biivi!  gathered  from  the  remarks  mado  by  Mrs. 
Slater  and  also  by  Winifred. 
'     And   now  what  u  thrill  of  joy  shot   through 


Winifred's  heart  as  her  grandsire,  on  opening  hit 
eyes,  recognised  her,  patted  her  on  the  cheeks,  and 
spoko  endearingly  unto  her  I  She  sobbed  and 
wept  in  the  fulness  of  her  emotions ;  and  the  ol^ 
man  said,  "Don't  cry,  Winnie— don't  cry!  1 
have  been  very  ill— have  I  not?  It  seems  to  mo 
as  if  my  mind  bad  been  a  blank       >  " 

"  Yes,  you  have  been  very  ill,  dear  grandfather; 
but  now,  if  you  will  not  excite  yourself— if  you 
will  only  let  me  nurse  you — and  if  you  will  lie 
perfectly  quiet,  you  will  soon  gst  well.  Ah,  dear 
grandfather !  don't  you  remember  that  the  other 
evening  you  said  you  would  receive  Eoderick  t 
And  ho  is  here !" 

"Tho  other  evening?"  ejaculated  the  old  man 
— for  he  was  thus  suddenly  reminded  that  some 
time  might  have  passed — though  he  knew  not  how 
long — during  which  his  mind,  as  he  expressed  it, 
had  remained  a  blank.  A  gleam  of  intelligenoo 
shot  vividly  across  his  wan  countenance  ;  and  in  a 
tone  which  derived  its  apparent  strength  from  tho 
powerful  excitement  which  at  the  instant  seized 
upon  him,  be  aaid,  "The  lawsuit,  Winnie?  tha 
judgment  ?     It  is  to  he  pronounced  this  Term !" 

"  It  is  pronounced,  my  dear  sir !"  said  Roderick, 
stepping  forward  and  taking  tbe  old  man's  hand. 

"Yes,  it  is  pronounced ! — and  you But  pray 

bo  calm!  I  beseech  you,  be  calm! — while  I  proffer 
you  my  einoerest  congratulations " 

"Enough,  enough!"  and  Mr.  Barrington  sank 
back  upon  the  pillow  from  which  in  his  excitement 
ho  had  partially  raised  himself;  then  he  pressed 
Roderick  Dalbam's  hand;  and  looking  up  in  bis 
countenance,  he  said  with  a  sort  of  wonder,  "  Did 
I  hear  rightly  ?  or  did  my  ears  deceive  mo  ?  You 
— you— a  Dalham— congratulating  me,  a  Barring- 
ton  !" 

"Oh!  pray,  my  dear  sir,"  cried  Roderick, 
"  acknowledge  mo  as  one  of  your  family  now !  for 
my  own  father  has  discarded  mo  !" 

"  Discarded  you  ?"  ejaculated  the  old  man. 
"Why— what " 

"  He  has  discarded  me,  sir,"  rejoined  Eoderick, 
"because  I  loved  your  granddaughter,  and  because 
I  have  espoused  her !" 

"  Is  this  so  ?— is  this  so  ?"  asked  Barrington. 
"Y'our  father  has  disowned  you?" 

"  Yes — it  is  all  too  true !"  murmured  Winifred : 
"  but  2/ou  therefore,  dear  grandfather,  must 
acknowledge  him !" 

"I  will— I  will !"  responded  tho  old  man,  in  a 
voice  that  was  quivering  with  emotions. 

The  door  now  opened  gently ;  and  Lord  Ormsby 
looked  into  the  chamber.  He  had  been  a  regular 
visitor  there  sinco  the  memorable  evening  when 
the  old  man  was  smitten  with  a  sudden  illness; 
ho  had  theroforo  made  Eoderick  Dalbam's  acquaint- 
;  and  he  knew  how  he  had  been  disowned  by 
his  father. 

"  Ah !"  said  tho  nobleman,  at  onoo  perceiving 
that  Mr.  Barrington  had  completely  regained  his 
consciousness,  and  comprehending  likewiso  that 
Roderick  Dalham  had  been  acknowledged  and  wel- 
comed by  him;  "affairs  aro  altogether  taking  a 
most  prosperous  turu  !  Your  restoration  to  health, 
Mr.  Barrington,  will  bring  smiles  to  many  a  lip; 
and  I  suppose  that  I  may  now  congratulate 
you " 

"  Yes,"  eaid  Winifred;  "ho  koowa  that  Uic 
lawsuit  is  ended !" 
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"And  I  have  recovered  all  my  juat  rights!"  eja- 
culated the  old  man.  "  1st  me  think  over  it  for  a 
few  momentB !  It  seems  almost  too  good  to  be 
true !  I  am  afraid  that  I  shall  awake  and  find  it 
a  dream !" 

"  No — it  is  not  a  dream,"  whispered  Winifred's 
Eweet  voice :  "  it  is  a  realitj  !" 

Her  grandfather  covered  his  face  with  his  hands, 
and  gave  way  to  his  retlectiona. 

"  Well,"  he  at  length  said,  as  he  slowly  withdrew 
his  hands  from  his  countenance,  "  1  could  not  have 
thought  that  I  should  have  taken  it  so  coolly  and 
tnmcly  !  I  fancied  that  I  should  have  gone 
almost  wild  with  joy — that  I  should  have  danced 
and  euEg " 

"  Ejmember,"  whispered  Winnie,  "  that  you 
have  been  very  ill,  dear  grandfather — that  you 
aro  weak  and  feeble  !  But  now  you  will  soon 
get  well  again " 

"  Yes— I  shall  soon  bo  W4II,"  ho  cried ;  and  then 
there  was  a  sudden  bursting  forth  of  sobs  and 
tears — the  pent-up  feelings  were  at  length  forcing 
for  themselves  a  vent.  "  Yes,  yea — I  shall  soon  be 
well,"  ho  whimpered,  "and  I  will  dance  and  sing 
—and  we  will  be  all  so  happy  !     But,  Ah !  don't 

forget  that  the  people  in  that  place you  know 

where    I  mean must  have  a  grand  banquet. 

let  orders  be  given  at  once ;  and  you  must  go 
yourself,  Winnie,  and  see  Mr.  Kobus — and  tell 
him  that  ho  is  to  preside  on  my  behalf.  Oh,  now 
I  begin  to  feel  my  heart  lighter  ! — yes,  lighter  and 
iighter  every  moment!  Give  me  your  hand,  Mr, 
Hargrave — and  you  too,  Koderick— and  you  kiss 
me,  dear  Winnie !" — and  then  ho  went  on  whim- 
pering and  crying  like  a  child. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Barrington,"  said  Ormsby,  with 
vjhose  real  rank  the  old  man  was  still  unacquainted, 
"everything  shall  be  dono  according  to  your  desire 
in  reference  to  the  dinner  in  the  prison.  Tuia  is 
an  hour  of  supreme  happiness  for  you;  and  God 
grant  that  it  may  be  prolonged  into  many  equally 
joyous  hours— aye,  and  into  years  also !  But  excuse 

"  Good  heavens!  I  recollect !"  ejaculated  the  old 
man,  as  a  light  now  broke  in  upon  iiis  ii-ind, 
making  him  aware  how  he  had  lost  his  consciuus- 
ness  at  a  very  particular  crisis.  "  I  was  about  to 
make  you  my  heireef,  dear  AVinnie  !  Ah,  well,  it 
is  not  too  late  !  Draw  up  the  document,  Mr. 
Ilargravo  !     Make  haste  !  make  haste  !" 

"  Do  you  not  feel  well,  dear  grandfafaer  P" 
asked  Winifred,  gazing  upon  him  with  a  look  of 
ouddcn  anxiety. 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure  !  quite  well — quite  well !"  he 
answered.  "Happiness  has  made  me  well! — and 
it  is  because  I  am  in  such  a  hurry  to  ensure  your 
hap;)inf83  likewise,  my  dearest  child,  that  I  am 
impatient.     Come,  come,  Mr.  Hargravo " 

"I  havo  set  to  work,  my  dear  sir,"  said  the 
nobleman,  who  was  already  seated  at  the  table 
and  busy  in  drawing  up  the  will,    "in   two  mi- 

"But  the  darkness  is  setting  in!"  ejaculated 
Barrington.     "  You  can't  see  to  write  !" 

A  groan  burst  from  Winifred's  lips  as  her  grand- 
father thus  spoke,  and  as  at  a  glance  sho  per- 
ceived how  ghastly  wan  hia  face  hsd  just  become, 
and  how  strange  was  its  cxpresfcion ;  for  it  was 
only  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon— tho  day 
bappcacd  to  be  remarkably  fine  for  the  November 


seasjii  of  tho  year— and  the  darkness  whereof  tha 
old  man  had  spoken  was  evidently  in  hia  own 
vision. 

'■Do  not  excite  him  now,"  hastily  whispered 
Winifred  as  sho  turned  towards  lord  Ormaby. 
"Eoderick,  go  for  tho  surgeon.  I  fear  there  will 
be  a  relapse !  Oh,  my  God !"  she  murmured, 
"  now,  now,  bo  is  dying !  I  see  that  this  is 
death  !" 

"  Where  aro  you,  Winnie  ?"  asked  the  old  man, 
"  Why  havo  you  shut  the  curtains  ?  why  don't  you 
light  the  candles  ?  It  is  growing  darker  and 
darker !  And  eo  we  aro  rich  again,  Winnie  P  But 
have  you  ordered  the  banquet  ? — havo  you  been  to 
Eobus  ?  Ah,  fool  that  I  am  !  fool  that  I  am  I  it 
is  all  a  dream !  Yes,  yes— I  know  why  it  is  get- 
ting darker  and  darker  !  It  is  because  I  am  still 
locked  in  that  dreadful  place " 

"No,  dearest  grandfather,"  whispered  Winifred, 
with  difficulty  composing  her  voice  for  the  purpuso_ 
iimidat  the  iutenso  anguish  which  wrung  her  heart;' 
"  you  are  not  in  that  dreadful  place  !  You  are' in 
tho  enjoyment  of  freedom  !" 

"  No,  no — it  is  your  kindness  that  makes  you 
tell  mo  30,  dear  Winnie !"  said  tho  old  man.  "  I 
understand  it  all  now.  Judgment  stands  over 
until  Mexi  Term!  Oh,  my  God!  to  drag  on  ex- 
istence here  till  next  Term  !  Hold  your  joitd, 
Eobus !  Tell  him  not  (o  tsCani  me,  Winnie !  Ah, 
now  'tis  pitch  dark  !     Darkness  in  a  prison  !" 

His  voice  was  lost  in  the  gurgling,  rattling 
sounds  which  were  coming  up  from  his  throat  ; 
and  these  were  mingled  with  tho  low,  deep,  agonis- 
ing sobs  of  poot- Winifred,  as  she  bent  over  h^-r 
dying  grandfatbeT-,  with  her  arms  thrown  rouivl 
his  neck.  Soon  all  was  over — and  the  successful 
plaintiff  in  the  great  lawsuit  which  was  that  d  ,/ 
decided,  ceased  to  exist ! 

Winifred  was  borne  in  a  half-faintiug  condition 
from  the  chamber  which  death  had  just  visited  ; 
and  she  received  the  kindest  ministrationri  from 
her  husband,  lord  Ormsby  left  them  tiigeih.-r, 
that  he  migiit  go  and  visit  hia  daughter  Agues 
and  communicate  to  her  how  tho  lawsuit  had  bc.>n 
decided — how  old  Mr.  Barringtou  had  awaken  hI 
to  consciousness — end  how  the  excitOLnont  of  joy 
at  gaining  tho  long-disputed  fight  ia  tho  arena  of 
the  Chancery  Court  had  proved  fatal  to  him  ! 

A  couple  of  hours  elapsed  after  tho  eld  maa 
had  brcr.thod  his  last  ;  and  Winifred  waa  now- 
more  tranquil  in  her  miad :  eho  was  strcagil-.cned 
by  a  feeling  of  holy  resignation, 

"Gustavus  is  now  the  heir  to  all  this  greas 
wealth,"  sho  said  to  her  husband,  "  Must  wo  ;!■>» 
find  out  where  he  is,  dear  Ejderick,  and  commu- 
nicate with  him  as  speedily  as  possible  ?" 

"  Yes,  Winifred,"  replied  Dalham  ;  "  this  is  a 
sacred  duty,  and  it  shall  bo  performed  with  the 
least  possible  delay.  You  know  who  are  tho 
lonrioo  agents  of  Mr.  Pianock  of  Jamaica  ?" 

"Yes — Messrs.  MilUrd  and  Co.,  West  Iniia 
merchants,  lime  Street,  City." 

"  It  is  probable  that  they  may  know  where  Gus- 
tavua  and  his  wife  are,"  continued  Eoderick  ;  "  lor 
tho  young  couple  doubtless  apply  10  those  agents 
fur  money  as  they  require  it." 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  tap  at  the  door  of 
tho  room  where  Eoderick  and  his  wife  were  sofltod 
together;  and  Mrs.  Slater  made  her  appearance. 

"  I  bog  your  pardon  for  intruding,"  oho   said : 
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"  but  there  in  o  servant  from  St.  John's  Wood — 
Iip  is  inquiring  most  anxiously  fur  you,  Mr.  Dal- 
ham— he  has  been  to  tho  cottage  in  Kentish  Town 
—ho  there  learnt  that  you  would  be  most  likely 
found  here  —  the  man's  looks  are  very  much 
troubled — I  really  think,  sir,  that  he  has  something 
to  communicate  in  reference  to  your  father " 

"  I  wilt  go  to  him,"  said  Dalham  :  and  he  has- 
tened down  stairs. 

Mrs.  Slater  remained  in  the  drawing-room  to 
condole  with  Winifred  ;  and  after  a  few  observa- 
tions, she  said,  "  It  is  to  be  hoped,  my  young 
friend,  that  your  cousin  Gustavus  will  behave  libe- 
rally to  you  in  reference  to  the  fortune." 

"  I  am  sure  Gustavus,  with  all  his  faults," 
answered  Winifred,  "  possesses  a  good  heart ;  but 
I  am  confident  that  my  husband  would  never  ac- 
cept as  a  gift  or  as  a  charity " 

"  It  would  be  DO  charity,  Winifred,"  inter- 
rupted Mrs.  Slater  :  "for  even  if  Gustavus  were 
to  abandon  on  your  behalf  the  whole  of  the  for. 
tune  which  he  has  just  inherited,  it  would  only 
be  doing  as  he  ought,  inasmuch  as  the  dying  in- 
tentions of  your  poor  grandfather  are  now  well 

"My  husband  has  his  pride,  Mrs.  Slater,"  inter- 
rupted Winifred.  "And  then  too,  he  knows  that 
there  was  a  time  when  I  thought  that  Gustavus 
looked  upon  me  as  his  intended  bride  ;  and  Eode- 
rick  would  not  accept  a  favour  from  a  person 
who  had  once  been  as  it  were  a  rival.  Oh  !  you 
know,  my  dear  friend,  that  I  covet  not  riches  for 
my  own  sake ;  while  on  the  other  hand  I  am 
equally  indiiferent  to  poverty,  because  I  can  work 
/or  my  bread.  But  Oh !  when  I  think  of  my  hus- 
band — and  my  unborn  babe, — when  I  reilect  that 

Hodorick  is  discarded  and  disowned But  Ah  ! 

did  you  cot  say  that  it  was  a  message  from  his 
father  that  the  servant  brought  ?     My  brain  is 

"  No,  no— I  did  not  say  so,"  interjected  Mrs. 
Slater.  "  I  only  said  I  thought  it  might  be  so,  for 
the  man's  looks  were  troubled." 

At  this  moment  Roderick  Dalham  hastily  re- 
appeoTPd  ;  and  approaching  his  wife,  he  said,  "  My 
dear  Winifred,  the  coincidence  is  most  extraordi- 
nary !  most  deplorable !" 

Her  husband's  distressed  looks  at  once  struck 
her  with  the  force  of  a  presentiment ;  and  in  a 
voice  full  of  anxiety,  she  said,  "Oh  !  do  you  mean, 
dear  Eoderick,  that  your  father  has  died  with- 
out leaving  you  his  blessing." 

"  Alas,  it  is  so,  dear  Winifred  !"  he  responded. 
"  My  father  is  no  more  !  1  am  Sir  Roderick 
Dalham — and  you  are  Lady  Dalham.  Empty 
tillts,  Winifred  !— empty  titles  only  ! — for  not 
merely  did  my  parent  discard  me" — here  Roderick 
Bobbed  for  a  moment — "  but  he  disowned  me  to 
the  very  uttermost  extent  of  his  power;  and  what- 
1    to    leave,    he    bequeathed   to  that 


villa 


nperiey  : 


"  Ud,  my  poor  nusband  !"  cried  Winifred,  throw- 
ing her  arms  about  Roderick's  neck  ;  "  it  cuts  me 
to  the  very  quick  to  think  that  through  me  you 
ehould  have  been  discarded  and  disowned!" 

"  Blame  not  yourself,  Winifred,"  interrupted 
Sir  Roderick — and  be  embraced  her  affectionately. 
"  1  do  not  forget,"  he  added,  in  a  low  whisper, 
"  how  it  was  1  who  forced  you,  as  it  were,  to  ac- 
company me  to  the  altat— bow  I  prayed  and  en- 


treated that  you  would  become  my  wife  !  "Vou 
therefore  need  not  blame  yourself  for  whatsoevei' 
consequences  have  ensued.  No,  Winifred  !"  added 
Sir  Roderick,  emphatically;  "  nor  do  I  for  a  single 
moment  regret  the  hour  which  made  you  mine  !** 

There  was  a  brief  pause,  during  which  tender 
caresses  were  exchanged  between  the  husband  and 
wife ;  and  Mrs.  Slater  wiped  the  tears  from  her 
eyes,  for  she  was  deeply  moved  by  the  scene  that 
was  passing  before  her. 

"  Is  it  not  strange,"  resumed  Sir  Eoderick  Dal- 
ham, "  that  the  decision  of  the  lawsuit  should  have 
led  to  two  deaths,  occurring  within  the  same  hour, 
and  almost  at  the  same  instant  !  Plaintiff  and 
Defendant — there  they  were,  each  stretched  upon 
the  bed  of  death  !  Excess  of  joy  and  excess  of 
grief  struck  two  blows  which  gave  two  victims 
over  to  tho  hands  of  death  !  The  one  lives  not  to 
enjoy  the  riches  which  suddenly  showered  upon 
him  :  the  other  has  gone  out  of  the  world  at  the 
moment  when  the  vorles  of  ruin  opened  at  hia 
feet !  These  are  solemn  teachings,  Winifred  ! 
Not  that  you,  my  dear  wife,  require  such  moral 
influences  for  the  improvement  of  your  own  mind; 
because  under  all  changing  circumstances  and 
every  phase  of  life  I  have  found  your  conduct  the 
same — admirable — most  admirable!" 

There  was  another  pause  ;  and  this  was  sud- 
denly broken  by  Sir  Roderick  Dalham,  who  ex- 
claimed with  passionate  vehemence,  "By  heaven! 
my  father's  creditors  shall  not  be  defrauded  by 
that  villain  Timperley  !" 

"  How  know  you,"  asked  Winifred— or  Lady 
Dalham,  as  we  may  now  call  her — "  that  such  is 
his  intention  ?" 

"  The  friendly  valet  who  has  come  to  inform  me 
of  my  father's  death,"  replied  Sir  Frederick,  "  was 
told  by  Mr.  Timperley  that  everything  at  the 
villa  now  belonged  to  him— that  he  was  the  master 
there— and  that  he  therewith  took  possession  of  all 
that  the  house  contained.  For  this  reason  I  argue 
the  very  worst.  But  the  iniquity  shall  not  be  ac- 
complished !" 

"  What  will  you  do,  dear  Roderick  ?"  asked 
Winifred,  suddenly  becoming  affrighted  by  the  look 
and  manner  of  her  husband. 

"  Fear  nothing  from  any  rashness  on  my  part !" 
he  responded.  "I  will  not  be  intemperate— I  will 
do  nothing  that  can  jeopardise  my  safety  !  Fear 
not  therefore,  I  repeat !  I  will  soon  return,  dear 
Winifred!" 

Sir  Roderick  then  quitted  the  house  ;  and  stop- 
ping a  cab,  he  took  his  seat  in  it,  ordering  the 
driver  to  take  him  to  the  villa  in  the  neighbour, 
hood  of  St.  John's  Wood.  On  reaching  his  desti- 
nation, he  inquired  of  the  footman  who  opened 
the  front  door,  whether  Mr.  Timperley  was  still 
there  ?  The  reply  was  in  tho  aflirmative  ;  and  the 
lacquey  said  in  a  tone  the  sincerity  of  which  was 
unmistakable,  "  I  hope  to  God,  Sir  Roderick,  that 
you  will  not  be  altogether   deprived  of  your  just 

"  I  claim  no  rights  for  myself,"  was  the  new 
Baronet's  answer;  "but  I  am  determined  that 
those  who  may  have  any  claims  upon  my  late 
father's  property  shall  not  bo  defrauded." 

"Defrauded?"  echoed  Mr.  Timperley,  who  at 
this  moment  come  forth  from  the  dining-room. 
"  Defrauded  ?  Pray,  Sir  Roderick,  did  you  mean 
to  apply  the  word  in  a  manner  disrespectful,  and 
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oven  insulting  to  my  character  as  a  professional 

"  It  were  well,  sir,"  answered  Dalham,  with  a 
•tern  look,  "  if  you  and  I  were  to  have  some  little 
private  discourse  together." 

"Oh!  by  all  means!"  said  Timperley,  who 
naturally  wished  to  avoid  a  scene  in  the  hall.  "  I  am 
ready  to  give  you  every  explanation  in  reference 
to  your  deceased  father's  property." 

"  I  believe  a  will  was  made,"  said  Sir  Boderick, 
when  ho  and  the  lawyer  were  alone  together  in  the 
dining-room ;  "  and  two  of  my  late  father's  servants 
mtneised  it  by  his  command  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir— there  is  a  will,"  responded  Tim. 
perley,  surveying  the  new  Baronet  with  the  hardi- 
hood uf  one  who  felt  strong  in  the  position  he  had  i 
taken.  "There  is  a  will— and  it  shall  be  duly 
forthcoming."  | 

"  And  according   to    that   will,"  pursued   Sir  i 

Eoderick,  "  you,  Mr.  Timperley "  I 
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yOh!  I  have  not  the  slightest  objection  to  toll 
you  the  nature  of  the  will,"  interrupted  the  lawyer. 
"  One-third  of  your  deceased  father's  property  is  to 
be  apportioned  to  charitable  purposes :  the  other 
two-thirds  are  bequeathed  to  me  as  the  faithful 
friend  of  the  late  Sir  John  Dalham." 

"  I  need  not  tell  you,  Mr.  Timperley,  as  a  law. 
yer,"  said  Sir  Roderick,  "  that  if  you  administer  to 
my  late  father's  will,  you  are  bound  to  settle  the 
liabilities  and  debts  before  paying  a  single  legacy 
or  taking  the  slightest  heed  of  any  bequest." 

"Tou  need  not  trouble  yourself  upon  that 
score,"  said  Mr.  Timperley,  with  a  sardonic  smile. 
"  Your  father's  debts  are  pflid." 

"Paid  ?"  ejaculated  Sir  Roderick:  "paid?"  he 
repeated.  "  It  is  preposterous !  I  overheard 
sulEoient  between  yourself  and  him  the  other  day 
—on  that  fatal  day  when  you  mercilessly  betrayed 
the  secret  of  my  marriage— a  secret  which  I  know 

not  bow  you  discovered " 
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"Let  ui  not  wander  away  from  tbe  topic  on 
which  we  were  discoursing,"  interrupied  Tiroper 
li-v.  "  I  tell  jou  ihat  50ur  fsther  has  left  no 
deb's  beliinii  bim      Xtiey  were  all  settled. " 

'■Seiiie't?  Who  sflil.d  IheroP"  asked  Sir 
E  tierick,  cotrplelely  he«iWered. 

"Wbosetiled  ih'em?'  repeated  Ti-i.perleT,  in 
a  half  mucking  lone.  "W.v.  «bo  could  a»ille 
them  except  lue  ?  Tou  I' ok  incre^lubms  But  I 
mar  a«  well  ealisly  jou.  Sir  Roderick,"  coatinued 
Xiinperler;  "and  it  will  doubtless  save  you  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  in  running  about  to  make 
inquiries  of  the  creditors  and  ascertain  what 
really  has  been  done " 

'■'  I  await  the  explanation,"  eaid  Sir  Roderick, 
but  with  a  look  and  tone  which  was  as  much  as 
to  imply  that  he  was  prepared  to  resent  any  sub. 
tertage,  mcckery,  or  trickery  that  might  be  pr&c* 
tised  towards  him. 

*■  Since  you  orerheard  so  much  of  what  took 
place  between  your  father  and  myself  the  other 
afternoon,"  said  Mr.  Timperley,  "  you  perhaps 
learnt  that  amongst  other  liabilities  be  owed  an 
immense  sum  to  bis  lawyers.  Well,  of  course  his 
lawyers  knew  that  the  Chancery  suit  was  safe  to 
bj  decided  against  him,  and  that  be  positively  had 
rot  the  ghost  of  a  chance.  I  went  to  them — 
whispered  in  their  ear  that  Sir  John  would  be 
utterly  insolvent  if  judgment  were  given  against 
bim:  they  were  alarmed  for  Iheir  own  costs— I 
offered  to  make  a  certain  bargain  nitb  them — in  a 

word,  I  bought  their  debt — I  gave  them But 

no  matter  what  I  gave " 

"It  matters  greatly,"  interrupted  Sir  Eoderick 
Dalham.  'But  of  this  we  will  speak  presently. 
I  presume,  ilr.  Timperley,  that  you  dealt  in  the 
same  way  with  regard  to  the  other  creditors  of 
my  father?" 

"  Precisely  so,"  responded  the  lawyer  coolly. 
'When  I  proved  to  them  that  his  own  attorneys 
tbougbt  so  badly  of  his  case  that  they  toot  a 
moderate  per  centage  as  a  settlement  in  fall " 

"Of  course  they  were  all  willing,  and  indeed 
anxious  to  do  the  eame  ?"  ejaculated  Dalham. 
"  But  remember,  sir,  that  if  you  represented  my 
father  as  being  altogether  insolvent,  you  practised 
a  foul  fraud;  for, he  himself  explained  to  you  that 
his  assets  would  cover  all  bis  debts  by  paying 
twenty  shillings  in  the  pound." 

"Well,  well.  Sir  Roderick,  we  will  not  discuss 
the  eubiect  any  further,"  said  Mr.  Timperley. 
"  I  have  given  you  as  much  explanation  as  you 
can  possibly  require,  and  more  than  you  bad  any 
rig'ot  to  demand.  It  was  a  legitimate  specula- 
tion on  my  part,  with  your  deceased  father's 
creditors " 

"It  was  a  fraud  and  a  villany  on  yonr  part!" 
ejaculated  Dalham  passionately.  "  Those  creditors 
should  hare  been  paid  in  full  ere  you  touched  a 
single  shilling  of  the  spoil  yourself !" 

"That  may  be  your  opinion,  sir,"  Interjected 
Timperley;  "bat  it  is  not  mine.  And  now  per- 
il it  i:ie  to  observe  that  you  are  not  beneath  jour 
^  wn  roof." 

"  1  presume,"  said  Roderick  sternly,  "  that  be- 
fore I  am  ejcted  hence,  I  may  be  permitted  to 
go  and  fliug  one  last  look  upon  the  remains  of  my 
father  ? • 

Mr.  Timperley  bowed;  and  Sir  Roderick  left 
tbe  room.     He  ascended  to  the  chamber  of  death ; 


and  there  be  remained  for  some  minute*. '  On 
i^suinj  forth,  he  met  three  or  four  of  the  servant* 
who  purposely  flung  themselves  in  his  wat  that 
they  might  condole  with  him  no  the  un'ortunate 
P'sitiun  in  which  he  was  placed;  for  the  fact  of 
th    disinheritance  was  no  secret  in  the  house. 

"I  ihHnk  yim  tor  your  kind  sympathy,"  be  said, 
with  much  em -lion;  "and  believe  me  that  1  could 
chfcrfulty  wetcuriie  poverty  l(  I  knew  that  roy  late 
father's  liribilitiea  had  been  honourably  liqoi  aled. 
But  the  matter  shall  not  res!  here,"  he  continued, 
as  he  saw  that  tbe  dining  room  dour  bad  been  put 
ajar,  evidently  to  enable  Mr.  Tiipperley  to  over- 
bear whatsoever  was  taking  place.  "  Taera  shall 
be  a  thorough  and  complete  investigation  !" 

"  One  word  more  with  you,  if  you  please.  Sir 
Roderick  '."  exclaimed  the  lawyer,  now  issuing 
forth  from  the  dining-room.  "  There  is  something 
I  had  forgotten  to  say." 

"I  will  hear  it,"  answered  Dalham  ;  and  he  re. 
entered  the  apartment,  where  he  was  now  once 
more  alone  with  Ti3ircricy. 

"Look  you,  Sir  Eoderick,"  eaid  the  man  of 
business,  assuming  a  pleasant  and  conciliatory  air, 
— "  you  see  very  well  that  I  am  not  afraid  of  you 
and  that  I  care  nothing  for  your  threats.  But  I 
do  not  wish  to  be  hard  upon  you  Tou  angered 
your  father — and  he  of  course  had  a  right  to  dis- 
pose of  bis  property  as  he  thought  fit :  therefore 
you  must  not  blane  oie,  nor  yet  the  hospitals  or 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  argue  Ibe  point,  Mr.  Tim- 
perley," interrupted  Dalham.  "Perhaps  it  is 
only  too  easy  to  understand  bow  yon,  who  were 
for  so  many  years  tbe  attorney  of  itie  deceased 
Mr.  Barrington,  could  have  merited  such  signal 
proofs  of  friendship  on  the  part  of  Sir  John  Dal- 
ham. Yes ! — tbe  iniquitous  part  which  for  long 
years  you  must  have  played,  is  now  beyond  a 
doubt !  To  your  vile  machinalions  was  poor  Mr. 
Harrington  the  vic:im  !  It  was  you  who  kept  bim 
in  prison! — you  who  by  your  conduct  undermined 
his  health!— you  who  have  made  him  endure  so 
much,  that,  by  heaven!  when  I  think  of  it  all,  I 
can  hardly  keep  my  hands  off  you  1" 

"If  you  address  me  in  this  style.  Sir  Roderick," 
said  Mr.  Timperley,  who  first  became  very  pale, 
and  then  assumed  a  supercilious  look  of  contempt, 
'•1  shall  recall  the  benevolent  intention  which  wsa 
about  to  prompt  me  to  offer  you  a  cheque  for  a 
thousand   guineas,  just   to   see  your  way  in  the 

"Villain!  would  you  bribe  me?"  exclaimed 
Dalham,  with  a  fierce  indignation.  "By  heaven! 
yon  are  a  man  who  pollutes  tbe  very  atmosphere 
itself  and  renders  it  sickly  and  fetid  to  breathe  in 
your  presence !" 

"Ah!  this  insult!"  ejaculated  Timperley  in 
accents  of  rage.  "By  heaven!  I  wiU  find  aome 
means  of  punishing  you  !" 

"  Wretch  !  I  defy  you  !  Talk  of  punishinent 
indeed !  Oh  !  it  is  upon  pour  head  that  retribu- 
tion ought  to  fall !" 

Thus  speaking,  Eoderick  Dalham  rushed  o»t  of 
the  bouse;  and  throwing  himself  into  the  eab 
which  had  brought  bim  thither,  he  ordered  the 
driver  to  retrace  bis  way  to  Aldersgate  Street. 
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CHAPTEE    XXXV. 

THE   FUNEEAI. 

Sib  Bocebice  Daiham  returner!  to  Mrs 
Siaier'e  bouse  in  AlHersgaie  Sireet ;  and  he  fund 
Winifred  resigned  and 


as  lie  hail  left  her. 
all  (bat  bad  occurred  between 
himstll  and  Tiraperley  :  and  he  said,  "I  am  deter- 
mined to  lake  le^al  advice  in  reterence  Co  that 
man's  proceedings." 

"I  do  not  exactly  understand,"  said  Lady 
Dalliam,  '*nbat  it  is  that  he  bas  done,  nor  how  he 
purposes  to  realise  a  sum  of  money  for  himself." 

"  I  will  explain  it,  Winifred,  by  means  of  an 
illustration.  Suppose  that  my  father  owed  his 
lawyers  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  Mr.  Timperley 
went  and  bought  the  debt  for  two  thousand " 

"Ah,  I  begin  to  comprehend  !"  ejaculated 
Winifred. 

"  My  father  owed  about  twenty-  five  thousand 
pounds  altogether,"  resumed  Sir  Koderick  ;  "  and 
the  wrecks  of  his  property  will  produce  precisely 
that  amount.  Now,  suppose  that  Mr.  Timperley 
bas  given  five  thousand  to  buy  up  the  debts,  the 
estate  is  thereby  rendered  perfectly  clear.  Well 
then,  out  of  the  twenty-five  thousand  there  are 
about  eight  thousand  to  go  to  the  hospitals  and 
public  institutions,  and  about  sixteen  thousand 
remain  to  Mr.  Timperley.  Deduct  from  this  the 
five  thousand  he  has  paid  in  buying  up  the  debts^ 
and  be  is  a  clear  gainer  to  the  extent  of  eleven 
thousand  !  Such  a  sum,  Winilred,  constitutes  t 
good  day*3  work  for  a  legal  man,"  added  Sir  Ejdc' 
rick  bitterly;  "and  it  requires  only  one  sucli 
piece  of  business  every  year  to  give  bim  a  large 


At  this  moment  Mrs.  Slater  entered  tfas  room, 

ti>  6uy  that  the  pursou  who  had  called  a  few  hours 
back  to  fetch  Sir  Eoderick  Dalham,  had  returned 
and  besought  an  immediate  interview  with  him. 

"It  is  the  faithful  valet  James  Kash  !"  ejacu- 
lated Sir  Eoderick.  "  What  fresh  tidings  can  he 
have  for  me  f  Has  Timperley  become  affrighted  ? 
and  has  be  sent  to  propose  terms P  If  so,  I  will 
not  agree  to  them  — unless  they  go  to  the  extent  of 
paying  my  deceased  father's  creditors  to  the  very 
uttermost  shilling  that  the  property  he  has  left  be- 
hind will  allow  !     But  ataU  events  I  will  see  what 
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ball  where  the 


Sir  Eo  crick  descended  to 
valet  was  waiting ;  and  ho  motioned   the  man  to 
follow  him  into  Mis.  Slater's  little  parlour. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  Sir  Eoderick,"  said  Nash, 
"but  1  could  not  ri'St  until  I  came  to  speak 
to  you.  I  don't  at  all  like  the  way  in  which 
things  ere  being  condueteu  by  that  fellow  Tim- 
perley. I  have  been  thinking  a  great  deal  over  the 
matter  ;  t.nd  one  reflection  and  another  has  brought 
something  into  my  mind- " 

"What  is  it,  James  f"  asked  Dalham.  "  You 
are  faithful  and  devoted  to  my  interests— and  rest 
assured  that  you  shall  sot  go  unrewarded." 

"I  care  not  for  a  re«ard,  Sir  Eoderick  i  lam 
not  thinking  of  it,"  rejoined  the  valet.  "  But  I 
have.taken  a  hatred  to  that  fellow  Timperley  j  and 
there  is  something  which  has  crept  intj  my  recol- 
lection that  1  never  thought  particularly  of  betore, 
bat  which  ncnr  tesms  to  have  a  greater  signifi- 


cancy.  At  all  events  you  know,  Sir  Roderick, 
that  if  you  begin  to  suspect  a  man  i"  one  thing, 
it  makes  you  attach  importance  to  other  matters 
that  might  previously  have  only  been  looied  npon 
as  mere  trifies." 

"True,  > rue,  Nash!"  said  the  Baronet.  "But 
Mr.  Tiuipirley  is  s  haso  desiL'oiog  man— unprin- 
cipled and  unscrupulous  !  There  cannot  be  the 
slightest  doubt  of  it!  I  believe  him  capable  of 
almost  any  wickedness !  However,  tell  me  what 
this  is  that  has  now  struck  you — or,  as  you  your- 
self express  it,  has  crept  into  your  recnliection  ?" 

The  valet  made  a  certain  communication,  which 
we  need  not  now  describe,  inasmuch  as  it  will  more 
properly  belong  to  a  future  portion  of  our'  narra- 
tive. But  Sir  Eoderick  Dalham  listened  to  it 
with  the  utmost  attention;  and  when  James  Nash 
bad  concluded,  the  Baronet  reflected  deeply  for 
several  minutes.  At  length  he  shook  his  head 
slowly,  saying,  "  It  is  curious  !  it  is  singular  !  But 
it  is  also  too  serious  a  subject  for  us  to  found  any 
positive  supposition  or  belief  thereon.  It  may 
only  have  been  a  trifling  coincidence,  such  as  you 
yourself  regarded  it  at  the  time,  though  now  you 
are  led  to  invest  it  with  a  greater  signilicancy 
from  the  fact  of  your  having  obtained  a  deeper  in- 
sight into  the  villany  of  Mr.  Timperley's  character. 
At  all  events  do  not  mention  the  matter  elsewhere. 
There  is  a  friend  whom  I  can  consult  and  who  will 
prulTer  me  the  best  advice.  I  shall  not  fail  to  sea 
him  to-morrow." 

The  faiihlul  valet  then  took  his  leave;  and  Sir 
Roderick  Dalham,  on  rejoiaing  Winifred,  devised 


the 
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)  acquaint  her,  at 
iture  of  the  topic 
which  had  been  started  during  the  interview. 

Oa  the  following  day  Lord  Oroisby  — for  to  this 
nobleman  must  our  attention  now  revert  —  pro- 
ceeded flt  about  the  hour  of  noon  to  Sidney  Villa. 
Ho  found  Agnes  and  Corinna  together  in  the 
boudoir,  which  also  served  as  Che  former  young 
lady's  studio;  and  Ormsby,  having  affectionately 
greeted  his  daughter  and  his  young  cousin,  ex- 
claimed, "Ah!  now,  my  dear  Agues,  I  shall  be 
enabled  to  pay  greater  attention  to  your  beautiful 
drawings  than  I  did  the  other  day;  for  I  have  at 
present  a  leisure  hour  or  two.  Everything  that 
regards  you,  my  dear  child,  possesses  the  greatest 
interest  for  me.  You  are  a  proficient  in  water- 
colour  drawing.  But  Ah!  that  easel?  1  knew 
not  that  you  practised  in  oil-colours  ?" 

"  Our  dear  Corinna  is  accomplished  in  this  latter 
respect,"  said  Agneii;  "«nd  she  has  been  giving' 
me  a  few  lessons." 

"Oh,  my  lord!"  oned  the  Italian  girl,  "  I  am 
afraid  that  X  am  only  an  indifferent  preceptress  ; 
for  my  mind  has  been  too  much  agitated  of  late 
by  uncertainties  in  reference  to  what  my  dear 
lather  mey  be  ddlng " 

"And  what  Edgar  Marcellin  also?"  ioterjeeted 
Ormsby  with  a  good-natured  smile.  "But  what 
is  the  subject  of  this  oil-painting  wbioh  you  are 
practising,  Agnes,  under  the  auspices  of  your 
cousin  P"  he  asked,  turning  towards  bis  daughter. 

A  melancholy  shade  came  over  the  beautiful 
face  of  our  heroine,  oe  she  said,  "  I  was  attempting, 
my  dear  father,  to  copy  the  portrait  of  my  pout 

"  A  worthy  end  ssnitaWo  etudy,  Agnes,"  Bat  1 
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t!)0  nooieman ;  '•  for  your  mother  was  endowed 
with  a  remarkablj  handsome  countenance.  You, 
my  child,  possess  a  beauty  which  somewhat  re- 
Bemo\e6  her's ;  but  jour's  is  softened  and  chastened 
—  your's  18  a  modest   angelic  lovehness " 

Bat  here  he  stopped  short;  for  he  found  that 
he  was  speaking  audibly  in  a  musing  strain— 
whereas  his  observations  were  really  not  intended 
for  the  ears  of  his  daughter  nor  her  cousin,  but 
were  rather  meant  as  a  sort  of  silent  and  mental 
apostrophe.  Ho  took  from  the  easel  the  panel  on 
which  the  outline  of  the  long-dead  Honoria's 
features  were  already  sketched ;  and  as  Agnes 
stood  in  front  of  him,  he  contemplated  6rst  the 
lineaitaents  of  the  deceased  mother,  and  then  raised 
his  eyes  to  surrey  the  features  of  the  daughter. 
Corinna,  standing  by  the  side  of  the  chair  on  which 
the  nobleman  was  seated,  viewed  the  scene  with 
that  deep  pathetic  interest  which  was  inseparable 
from  it ;  and  at  length  Lord  Ormsby  said,  "  Let 
me  again  see  the  original,  Agnes !  I  studied  it 
well  the  other  day;  but  I  would  fain  behold  it 
once  more !" 

The  portrait  of  Honoria  was  brought.  It  was 
painled  at  the  marriage  of  the  nobleman  with 
Waldron's  daughter,  nearly  twenty  years  back :  it 
was  an  admirable  work  of  art,  and  faithfully  de- 
lineated the  countenance  of  her  who,  if  she  were 
now  aliie,  would  be  Lady  Ormsby.  A  thousand 
recollections,  alike  tender  and  painful,  came  troop- 
ing in  unto  the  mind  of  the  nobleman;  and  a  tear 
trickled  down  his  cheeks.  The  beautiful  Agnes, 
who  was  weeping  also,  glided  towards  him,  and 
wound  her  arms  about  his  neck.  Their  tears 
mingled  ;  and  Corinna,  raising  her  kerchief  to  her 
face,  wept  likewise. 

"  Come,"  said  Ormsby,  suddenly,  "  let  us  look 
over  the  water-colour  drawings  ;"— and  the  port- 
folio was  accordingly  produced.  "  This  is  a  beautiful 
landscape,"  he  said  :  "  the  lights  and  shades  are 
admirably  contrasted.  But,  Ah  1  in  this  next  one 
you  are  particularly  happy,  dear  Agnes  !" 

"  Tou  see,  my  lord,"  said  Corinna,  "  that  Agnes 
develops  in  that  picture  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
what  we  Italians  call  the  chiar'  oscuro." 

*'  True  ! '  ejaculated  Ormsby.  **  But,  Ah  !  this 
portrait  ?  It  is  that  of  a  woman  who  would  be 
strikingly  handsome  were  it  not  that  the  mouth  is 
somewhat  too  large  and  prominent.  It  is  no  fancy- 
portrait " 

"  No,"  said  Agnes  :  "  it  is  the  likeness— or  at 
least  is  intended  to  be  that  of  a  lady  who  has 
proved  a  very  kind  friend.  I  mean  Mr.  Tim- 
perley'fl  niece." 

"Ah!  this  is  Mr.  Timperley's  niece f"  cried 
Lord  Ormsby  :  "  Cicely  Xeale — or  rather,  I  should 
say,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Hector  Hardress  ?" 

"The  same,"  rejoined  Agnes. 

"  By  the  bye,  let  us  speak  of  her,"  said  the 
nobleman.  "  How  came  she  to  matry  the  son  of  a 
f  cer  ?     Was  he  attracted  by  her  beauty  t" 

"  It  happened  very  suddenly,"  replied  Agnes. 
"She  eloped  with  Mr.  Hardress;  and  they  were 
first  of  all  married  in  Scotland — at  least  I  believe 
10 " 

"Or  perhaps  they  proclaimed  themselves  man 
and  wife  in  that  country,"  said  lord  Ormsby; 
"  which  according  to  the  local  law  constitutes  a 
valid  marriage." 

"I  know   not    exactly   how   it   was,"  rejoined 


I  Agnes  ;  "but  it  is  very  certain  that  the  nuptial    { 
ceremony  was   subsequently    performed  according 
to  the  rites  of  the  English  Church.     Her  uncle  be- 
haved very  kindly  to  her  :  he  gave  her  >  dower  o£ 
thirty  thousand  pounds." 

"  Indeed !"  ejaculated  Ormsby.  "  But  that  was 
an  amazing  instance  of  liberality  on  the  part  of 
such  a  man  as  Mr.  Timperley,  who  I  believe  is 

I  very  fond  of  money." 

I  "  Oh !  but  Cicely  wields  immense  influence  over 
him,"  ejaculated  Agnes.  "  It  was  through  her, 
you  knew,  my  dear  father,  that  I  obtained  the 
deed  which  enabled  poor  Mr.  Barrington  to  eman- 
cipate himself  from  captivity." 

1      "Ah!  that  deed  which   experienced   so   many 

;  adventures,"  interjected  Ormsby,  "  before  it 
reached  its  destination.  Well,  this  niece  of  Mr. 
Timperley  must  indeed  possess  an  immense  in- 
fluence over  her  uncle  that  she  could  induce  him 
to  give  her  a  dower  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  in 
the  first  instance,  and  in  the  second  to  surrender 
up  a  document  which  must  have  been  so  essen- 

I  tially  useful  to  him  in  the  tortuous,  double-deal- 
ing, fast-and-loose  game  which   we  now  know  he 

'  was  playing  between  poor  old  Mr.  Barrington  and 
the  late  Sir  John  Dalham." 

I  "  Oh,  Cicely  has  said  to  me,"  remarked  Agnes, 
"  her  uncle  would  refuse  her  nothing." 

"So  it  would  appear,"  said  Ormsby,  musing  i 
and  then  he  added  in  a  lower  tone,  "  This  is  at 
least  singular  !  She  must  have  some  peculiar  hold 
upon  her  uncle:  he  is  not  the  man  to  make  such 
great  concessions  to  his  niece  through  mere 
motives  of  affection." 

The  discourse  was  now  interrupted  by  the  en- 
trance of  Kachel,  who  came  to  announce  that  Sir 
Eoderick  Dalham  had  called,  and  that 
an  interview  of  a  few  minutes  with  Lord  Oi 

"  It  is  doubtless  on  some  private  matter  that  he 
wishes  to  consult  me,"  said  the  nobleman. 

Thus  speaking,'  he  quitted  the  boudoir  and 
passed  into  the  drawing-room,  to  which  the  Baro- 
net had  been  shown.  After  the  exchange  of  a 
few  complimentary  expressions  and  kind  inquiries, 
such  as  existing  circumstances  suggested,  Sir 
Eoderick  said,  "  You  have  of  course  heard,  my 
lord,  that  my  father  is  no  more  ?" 

"  Yes— I  heard  of  his  death  last  evening,"  re- 
plied the  nobleman.     "  It  appears  that  grief  for 
the  loss  of  the  suit  killed  your  father,  as  joy  for 
its  gain  proved  fatal  to  your  wife's  grandfather." 
Sir  Boderick  answered  in  the  affirmative ;  and 

■  he  then  proceeded  to  narrate  to  Lord  Ormsby 
everything  which  bad  taken  place  between  himself 
and  Mr.  Timperley  at  the  villa. 

"By  heaven!"  ejaculated  the  nobleman,  "  this 

'  is  intolerable !     For   twenty  long   years  have   I 

!  known  that  Timperley  is  an  accompUshed  villain ! 
But  metbinks  that  you  have  more  to  communi- 
cate ?" 

j  "I  have,  my  lord;"  and  Sir  Eoderick  proceeded, 
to  explain  how  the  faithful  valet  James  had  visited 
him  in  the  evening  for  the  purpose  of  making  • 

I  particular  communication. 

Ormsby  listened  with    the    deepest   attention: 

I  then  followed  a  most  serious  deliberation  betwixt 

'  himself  and  Sir  Eoderick,  but  the  nature  of  which 

{ it  is  not  now  requisite  to  lay  before  the  reader. 

j  "  I  scarcely  know  how  to  advise  you,  my  friend," 
aid  Lord   Ormsby ;  "  but  I  trust  you  will  agree 
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with  roe  that  it  is  highly  expedient  nothing  should 
be  done  rashly." 

"  I  leave  myself  in  your  hands,   my  lord,"  said 
Dalham ;  "  for  you  have  displayed  so  much 
rous  friendship  toivards  me,  and  I  entertain  such  a 

high  opinion  of  your  prudence  and  sagacity " 

"  Let  us  both  reflect  profoundly  and  maturely 
for  at  least  four-and-twenty  hours,"  interjected 
the  nobleman.  "  We  will  meet  again  to-morrow 
precisely  at  this  hour  ;  and  perhaps  you  will  come 
to  me  at  the  hotel  where  I  am  staying.  You  must 
inquire  for  me  as  Mr.  Hargrave.  We  will  then 
and  there  compare  notes — we  will  ascertain  to 
what  respective  issues  our  own  separate  medita- 
tions have  led — and  we  will  decide  how  to  act." 

"  Be  it  as  you  say,"  rejoined  Sir  Eoderick ;  and 
after  having  paid  his  respects  to  the  two  young 
ladies,  he  took  his  departure. 

In  the  evening  of  that  same  day  accident  fur- 
nished Lord  Ormsby  with  some  very  material  links 
in  the  clue  which  was  already  attained  towards  the 
unravelment  of  a  certain  mystery  :  but  this  is  not 
the  place  to  enter  into  details.  Saffice  it  to  say 
that  when  Sir  Roderick  Dalham  called  next  day 
upon  Lord  Ormsby  at  his  hotel,  there  was  not  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  arriving  e.t  a  decision  as  to 
the  course  of  action  which  was  now  to  be  pursued. 
For  the  two  or  three  following  days  Ormsby  and 
Dalham  held  frequent  conferences,  not  merely  with 
each  other,  but  likewise  with  two  or  three  strange 
men  who  were  evidently  employed  in  some  task 
as  important  as  it  was  mysterious. 

And  now  the  funeral  of  old  Mr.  Harrington  took 
place;  and  the  plainliff  in  the  memorable  lawsuit 
which  had  so  recently  been  decided,  was  consigned 
to  his  last  resting-place.  The  corpse  of  Mr.  Bar. 
rington  was  followed  to  the  tomb  by  Sir  Roderick 
Dalham,  the  legal  gentlemen  who  had  been  en- 
gaged on  his  side  in  the  suit,  and  the  eccentric 
Mr.  E  jbus,  who  happened  to  obtain  his  release 
from  Wbitecross  Street  Prison  the  very  day  before 
the  obsequies  were  solemnized. 

The  funeral  of  Sir  John  Dalham  was  to  take 
place  on  the  following  day.  Mr.  Timperley,  as 
the  sole  executor,  of  course  managed  everything. 
He  invited  but  a  very  few  persona  to  attend;  for 
indeed  Sir  John  had  but  few  friends,  and  there 
were  no  legatees  mentioned  in  the  will.  The 
funeral  party  was  assembled  at  the  villa  at  about 
eleven  in  the  forenoon  ;  and  the  corpse  was  to  be 
interred  in  a  neighbouring  church.  No  invitation 
had  been  sent  to  Sir  Eoderick  Dalham ;  and  when 
one  of  the  company  whisperingly  asked  Mr.  Tim- 
perley whether  he  expected  the  new  Baronet  to  be 
present,  the  answer  was,  "  I  really  do  not  know. 
He  was  discarded  by  his  father;  and  therefore,  as 
the  executor  of  the  late  Sir  John,  I  have  not 
deemed  it  my  duty  to  request  the  attendance  of 
Sir  Eoderick.  I  hope  he  will  have  the  good  taste 
to  remain  away.  Of  course  you  are  aware  that 
he  married  not  merely  without  his  father's  consent, 
but  even  in  contradiction  to  all  the  old  Baronet's 
very  natural  prejudices  and  wishes." 

"  But  really  Mr.  Timperley,  between  you  and 
me,"  said  the  gentleman,  "  I  think  that  Sir  Eo- 
derick was  old  enough  to  judge  for  himself.  I 
know  that  he  must  be  forty,  though  he  looks 
several  years  younger         " 

"  Whatever  differences  there  may  have  been 
betwixt  his  father  and  himielf,  do  not  regard  us, 


sir,"  rejoined  Mr.  Timperley,  with  a  certain  degree 
of  sternness.  "  They  are  domestic  and  family 
matters,  which  are  invested  with  their  own  special 
sanctity." 

"Oh,  to  be  sure!  to  be  sure!"  ejaculated  the 
gentleman.  "  But  what  if,  after  all.  Sir  Eoderick 
Dalham  should  present  himself  as  chief  mourner  at 
the  funeral  ?" 

Mr.  Timperley  reflected  grimly  for  a  few  mo- 
menta ;  and  then  he  said,  "  Well,  of  course,  for 
decency's  sake  we  should  allow  him  to  have  hla 
own  way.  But  the  time  is  at  hand  !"  he  added, 
pulling  out  his  watch  :   "  the  funeral  equipages  are 

in  readiness " 

"  I  thought  you  said  there  was  one  more  gueat 
to  arrive  ?    Ah,  hero  he  is,  doubtless  !" 

The  drawing-room  door  was  thrown  open  ;  and 
the  footman  announced  Sir  Eoderick  Dalham. 

An  angry  flush  passed  for  a    moment  over  the 

lawyer's  countenance  ;  but  immediately  recovering 

himself,  he  advanced,  and  with  a  low  bow  said  in 

subdued  tone,  "Since  you    have    thought  fit  to 

come.  Sir  Eoderick,  in  order  to  be  present  on 

in  occasion,   1  can  only  give  you  the  as 

that  you  are    welcome— notwithstanding  the 

harsh  terms  in   which  you  thought  fit  to  address 

the  other  day.     But   let  me  hope  that  by  the 

grave   of  your  lamented  father  all  rancoura 

iea  will   be  forgotten.      Ah !  you  have  a 
friend  with  you  ?" 

Eoderick  was  in  deep  mourning  ;  and  a  per- 
son,  also  dressed  in  black,  was  standing  a  little 
way  behind  hitn,  hovering  upon  the  threshold,  aa 
if  afraid  of  committing  an  indiscretion  by  advanc- 
ing completely  into  the  room.  Without  making 
any  specific  reply  to  Mr.  Timperley's  sententious 
speech.  Sir  Eoderick  Dalham  contented  himself  by 
saying  simply,  "  Allow  me  to  introduce  Mr. 
Devon." 

The  individual  from  the  doorway  stepped  for- 
ward, and  bowed  to  the  lawyer  and  the  assembled 
guests.  Mr.  Timperley  returned  the  salutation 
with  a  certain  degree  of  stiffness  and  constraint,  at 
the  same  time  eyeing  Mr.  Devon  askance.  Mean- 
while Sir  Eoderick  advanced  into  the  room,  and 
shook  hands  pointedly  with  the  guests  who  were 
previously  assembled  there,  as  if  thus  to  show  a 
marked  contrast  between  his  behaviour  to  them, 
and  the  freezing  contempt  not  unmingled  with 
abhorrence,  that  characterijed  his  demeanour  to- 
wards Timperley. 

"Who  is  Mr.  Devon?"  whispered  one  to  an- 
other. 

Heads  were  shaken ;  no  one  knew.  The  ques- 
tion was  put  ia  a  subdued  tone  to  Mr.  Timperley 
by  the  gentleman  with  whom  he  had  previously 
been  conversing. 

"I  do  not  know,"  was  the  response, — "unless 
he  is  some  pettifogging  lawyer  whom  Sir  Eoderick 
has  brought  to  proclaim  a  protest  against  the  will 
when  it  is  presently  read.  Not  that  I  remember 
any  such  name  down  in  the  Law  List;  and  you 
can  judge  by  the  fellow's  sinister  hang-dog  counte- 
hether  he  is  either  very  gentlemanly  or 
very  respectable." 

"Well,"  said  the  former  speaker,  "I  really  do 
not  think  that  there  is  anythmg  so  very  forbidding 
in  Mr.  Devon's  appearance.  There  ia  certainly  a 
great  deal  of  shrewdness  and  keennesa  in  his  eyei 
—but  nothing  sinister  or  downcast." 
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At  this  moment  the  guest  who  had  previously 
been  a»aited  was  announced;  and  Mr.  Timperley 
said,  "  Well,  {,'entli.-men,  there  is  nothing  to  de 
tain  us — the  party  is  complete — and  I  think  we 
may  set  off." 

As  he  slowly  looked  around,  be  met  the  keen 
eyis  of  Mr.  Devon  wiiich  were  riveted  upon 
him  ;  and  a  certain  sensntion  of  uneasiness  crept 
shuilderingly  over  Mr.  Timperley.  Not  that  any 
definite  cause  of  fear  suggested  itself,  beyond  the 
notion  that  probably  tbe  will  was  to  be  disputed  : 
but  for  this  Mr.  Timperley  in  reality  cared  very 
little,  as  he  knew  that  ic  was  perfectly  vali>l,  and 
that  the  disinheritance  of  Sir  Ruderick  by  his 
father  was  a  deed  which,  considering  the  circum- 
stance of  his  marriag;e  so  entirely  against  hi&  aire's 
wishes,  would  be  sanctioned  by  the  law-courts. 
JVevertheless  though  entertaining  so  strong  a  con- 
viction on  this  point,  Mr.  Timperley  could  not 
help  quailing  beneath  the  searching  regards  of  Mr. 
Devon  — for  the  simple  reason  perhaps  that  con- 
science, when  making  men  cowards,  fills  their 
minds  with  vague  fears  and  unknown  terrors;— 
and  of  a  surety  the  conscience  of  Mr.  Timperley 
was  not  the  purest  nor  clearest  in  the  world  ! 

The  coffin  was  conveyed  down  to  the  hearse; 
and  Sir  Eoderiok  Dalham  undisputedly  took  hie 
position  as  chief  mourner.  Indeed,  Mr,  Timperley 
not  merely  resigned  the  post  with  an  appearance 
of  the  most  delicate  readiness;  but  he  likewise 
took  such  a  modest  place  in  the  procession  as  it 
issued  from  the  house,  that  it  led  him  to  occupy 
li  scat  in  tbe  third  mourning  coach.  Indeed,  he 
had  carefully  studied  to  avoid  being  in  the  same 
vehicle  with  Sir  Eriderick  Ddlham:  but  bo  now 
found  himself  precisely  opposite  to  Mr.  Devon, 
whoeo  keen  looks  appeared  to  be  fixed  more 
acrutinizingly  than  ever  on  the  countenance  of  the 
quailing  lawyer.  Mr.  Timperley  plucked  up  his 
courage  as  tbe  procession  moved  away ;  and  he 
tried  to  browbeat  Mr.  Devon  with  his  regards, — 
riveting  his  gaze  fiercely  upon  him,  as  much  as  to 
say,  "  Why  do  you  stare  at  me,  sir  ?"  Mr, 
Devon's  eyes  did  not  however  wink ;  but  they 
slowly  withdrew  their  looks,  the  whole  demeanour 
of  the  individual  being  perfectly  calm  and  self- 


"  A  very  melancholy  occasion  this,  Mr.  Devon  !" 
said  Timperley,  now  adopting  a  conciliatory  bear- 
ing. 

"Melancholy  for  whom,  sir?"  asked  tho  in- 
dividual thus  addressed.  "For  Sir  Roderick  Dal- 
ham f  If  this  be  your  meaning,  it  is  a  melan- 
choly oocasioa  : '  —  and  he  spoke  with  a  calm 
Beverity  of  voice. 

"  Oh,  of  course  I  of  course !"  said  Mr.  Timper- 
ley, fl.lgettiog  nervously  with  his  black  gloves, 
which  he  had  not  as  yet  put  on:  then  again  pluck- 
ing up  bis  pretence  of  mind,  he  said,  "You  knew 
the  late  Sir  John,  I  presume  i>" 

"  I  have  seen  hioi,  sir,"  was  tho  curt  response. 

"Only  I  was  thinking,"  proceeded  Timperley, 
"  that  I  never  had  experienced  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  you  before  at  tbe  villa." 

"Perhaps  not,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Devon;  and  then 
he  stared  fixedly  at  the  lawyer  for  a  few  moments; 
but  again  withdrawing  his  looks  as  if  there  h^d 
really  been  nothing  siunificant  in  the  surTey,  he 
turned  them  in  «  leisurely  wsij  towarda  tbe  win 
dow 


"You  are  a  friend  of  SirBoderick's,  Ipresnme?" 
said  Timperley  alter  a  pause. 

"  If  I  did  not  know  Sir  Eoderick,"  rejoined 
Mr.  Dulham,  "I  should  scarcely   be  here  on   the 


"  Hem  !"  said  Mr.  Timperley,  now  nervously 
drawing  off  one  of  those  gloves  which  he  had  just 
put  on.     "A  lawyer,  I  presume,  sir?" 

"  Wnat  makes  you  think  so,  sir  ?"  asked  Mr. 
Devon. 

"  Come,  sir,"  said  Timperley,  bending  sHIl  far- 
ther forward  and  speaking  in  a  stilt  lower  tone  ^o 
as  not  to  be  overheard  by  the  other  mourners  pre- 
sent in  the  coach  ;  "  thero  ought  to  bo  profes- 
sional confidence  between  us.  If  there  is  to  be 
any  legal  squubbling,  let  it  bo  conducted  in  a 
straightforward  manner.  You  know  where  to  find 
me  :  I  shall  not  run  away " 

"  I  don't  suppose  you  will,  sir,"  answered  Devon ; 
and  again  his  keen  eyes  flung  forth  a  glance  of 
mysterious  significancy  at  tbe  lawyer,  who  quailed 
and  shrank  in  spite  of  himself.  "  But  you  are 
mistaken,  Mr.  Timperley  :  I  do  not  belong  to  the 
same  profession  as  you  do." 

Having  thus  spoken,  Mr.  Devon  again  looked 
out  of  the  window,  with  the  air  of  one  who  did 
not  wish  to  prolong  a  discourse  in  which  be  was 
made  the  object  of  a  disagreeable  catechising.  Mr. 
Timperley— half  under  the  influence  of  a  vague 
terror,  and  half  enraged  at  the  person  who  would  not 
satisfy  his  curiosity — c.mld  scarcely  prevent  him- 
self from  asking,  "  Then  pray  who  the  deuce  are 
you,  sir  f" — but  he  bit  bis  lip  and  held  his  peace. 

The  place  of  sepulture  was  soon  reached  ;  and 
during  the  ceremony  it  twice  or  thrice  struck  Mr. 
Timperley  that  as  he  furtively  looked  towards  Mr. 
Devon,  that  individual's  eyes  were  riveted  keenly 
upon  him,  so  that  it  actually  seemed  to  the  af- 
frighted and  bewildered  attorney  as  if  those  eyes 
were  never  lifted  off  him. 

At  length  the  ceremony  was  over;  the  mourner* 
returned  to  the  coaches— and  the  way  was  taken 
back  10  the  villa.  This  time  Mr.Timperley  purposely 
avoided  being  in  the  same  vehicle  with  Mr.  Devon  ; 
and  when  no  longer  under  tbe  influence  of  that 
person's  keen  searching  eyes,  he  said  to  himself, 
"  After  all,  it  was  very  foolish  on  my  part  to  be 
intimidated  or  annoyed  by  the  fellow  1  He  can 
do  me  no  harm ;  and  as  he  says  he  is  not  a  lawyer, 
there  is  not  even  any  objection  that  he  can  raise 
to  the  will.  He  is  doubtless  only  a  witness  whom 
Sir  Roderick  has  brought  with  bim." 

The. villa  was  reached;  and  as  Sir  Roderick 
alighted  from  the  first  coach  wliieh  drew  up,  be 
exchanged  a  rapid  glance  of  significancy  witli  the 
valet  Jiimes  Nash,  who  slightly  nodded  his  head  in 
token  of  an  afBrmative.  The  company  of  mourners 
ascended  to  the  drawing  room,  where  cake  and 
wine  were  served  up,  according  to  custom,  on  suoh 
occasions  ;  as  if  the  saddest  ceremonies  must  neces- 
sarily be  imbued  with  more  or  less  of  the  spirit  of 
merry-making  from  tbe  guzzling  and  wina-bibbing 
habits  of  tbe  higher  orders  ! 

A  few  of  the  guests  partook  of  a  little  refresh- 
ment ;  but  it  may  be  observed  that  neither  Mr. 
Timperley,  nor  Sit  Eoderiok  Dalham,  nor  Mr. 
Devon,  advanced  towards  the  sidoboard-  Perhaps 
they  each  thought  that  it  was  oeoessary  to  k<>ep 
their  heads  dear  for  whatsoever  business  might  bo 
on  hand  ;  though  whether  Mr.  Sbvon  himself  had 
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any  special  object  io   being  of  the  party,  remains 

"  Now,  gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Timperley,  "  if  you 
will  be  kind  enougli  to  rake  your  seats,  I  will  lose 
DO  time  in  coaiinutiica^iiig  the  contents  of  ttie 
Uiuented  Sir  John  Daihdtn'a  will." 

Sir  Roderick  was  tlie  first  to  place  bimself  at 
the  table  ;  and  be  unhesiiaiingly  took  tbe  upper 
seal,  as  if  be  were  Ibe  muster  there.  Mr.  Deroo 
modestly  took  the  lowest  seat ;  and  ibe  other 
guests  sat  down  without  ret'ereuce  to  any  parti- 
cular degrees  of  order  .\Ir.  Timperley  unlocked  a 
writing-desk  which  bad  just  been  brought  in  by 
one  of  tbe  foottnen  ;  and  be  produced  a  sealed 
packet.  Then,  placing  himself  on  Sir  Eoderick 
Dalham's  right  hand,  be  proceeded  to  break  the 
seal,— saying,  "  Ofentlemen,  you  are  about  to  learn 
the  testamentary  wishes  of  the  deceased  friend 
whose  remains  we  have  just  consigned  to  tbe  tomb." 

"But  perhaps  there  may  be  others,"  eaid  Sir 
Boderick  Dalham,  "  who  are  interested  in  beariug 
this  will  road :" — and  while  the  words  were  still 
floating  from  his  lips,  ho  rose  from  his  seat  and 
rang  the  bell. 

"  Other;  Sir  Eoderick  i"  ejaculated  Timperley, 
his  brows  corrugating  with  an  access  of  rage. 
"  What  does  this  mean  ?  Who  pretends  to  be 
the  master  hereP" 

"  Not  I  assuredly,  Mr.  Timperley,"  responded 
Dalham.  "  From  the  day  of  my  father's  death, 
until  within  these  two  hours,  I  have  not  crossed 
the  threshold  of  tbe  villa.  But  though  I  do  not 
affect  any  authority  which  I  have  no  right  to  ex- 
ercise  " 

8ir  Koderick's  speech  was  abruptly  cut  short  by 
(he  throwing  open  of  the  door  of  the  drawing- 
toom  ;  and  it  was  tbe  valet  James  Nash  who  made 
his  appearance,  simply  saying,  "  Some  gentlemen, 
if  you  please.  Sir  Roderick." 

"  Gentlemen  ?"  echoed  Timperley  ;  and  leaning 
with  bis  two  bands  upon  the  table  as  ha  kicked 
hack  tbe  chair  from  which  he  bad  started  up,  he 
bent  forward  with  eager  looks  to  catch  the  first 
glimpse  of  those  who  were  about  to  cuter. 

There  was  the  tread  of  several  footsteps  up  the 
staircase;  and  behold  !  a  procession  of  the  late  Sir 
John  Dalham's  creditors  entered  the  apartment. 
The  van  was  led  by  the  lawyers  who  had  conducted 
the  Chancery  suit:  then  came  wine-merchants, 
upholsterers,  and  jewellers,  and  several  other 
tradesmen, — the  number  being  about  fourteen  or 
fifteen  in  all.  For  a  moment  an  ashy  pallor  over- 
spread Timperley 'a  countenance:  then  it  flushed 
witu  the  hectic  glow  of  excitement;— and  with  an 
ironical  smile  he  fiung  a  look  upon  Sir  Roderick, 
saying  in  a  voice  that  waa  bnrely  audible,  "  This 
is  a  pretty  farce  that  you  have  prepared  as  a 
sequence  to  the  trageily  !" 

Sir  Roderick  disdained  to  reply, — disdained 
even  to  notice  the  lawyer  by  a  look  :  but  bowiog 
courteously  to  the  procession  of  creditors,  be  said, 
"Be  sealed,  gentlemen.  Tou  are  even  more  in- 
terested in  the  present  proceedings  than  most  of 
ue." 

"  I  am  sure.  Sir  Boderick,"  said  Mr.  Timperley, 
uow  assuming  the  moat  amiable  look  that  be 
could  possibly  put  on— for  he  thought  that  though 
tbe  proceeding  was  a  vexing  and  annoying  one, 
yet  there  waa  really  naught  in  it  which  need  fill 
him  wilji  any  more  serious  apprehension ;  "  I  am 


-sure,  Sir  Roderick,  that  if  it  were  your  wish  for 
these  gentlemen  to  be  present,  I  could  not  pos- 
Bibly  entertain  the  slightest  objection.  On  the 
eontrary,  1  am  glad  to  meet  them.  There  are 
some  with  whom  I  have  long  been  acquainted — 
my  brother  professionals  for  instance :"  and  Mr. 
Timperley  endeavoured  to  smile  jocosely. 

The  brother  professionals,  however,  to  whom  he 
alluded,  did  not  seem  to  be  at  all  inclined  to  place 
themselves  on  familiar  terms  with  that  iodividuaU 
for  they  only  bowed  coldly  and  distantly. 

"  1  will  proceed,  gentlemen,  to  read  the  will," 
said  Mr-  Timperley  :  and  now,  as  he  slowly  looked 
around  him,  his  eyes  were  again  met  by  the  keen 
regards  of  Mr.  Devon.  Timperley  had  forgotten 
him  for  the  last  few  minutes,  during  the  excite- 

Iment  produced  by  tbe  entrance  of  the  creditors; 
and  now  he  was  reminded  of  bis  presence  with 
a  suddenness  and  a  vividness  that  carried  an 
j  otninous  and  nervous  sensation  to  tbe  lawyer'a 
heart.  His  lips  were  observed  to  quiver  and  hia 
1  hands  trembled  as  he  unfolded  tbe  testamentary 
I  document;  and  holding  up  his  double  eyeglass, 
f  he  affected  to  study  tbe  contents  of  the  paper  for 
a  few  moments— but  it  was  really  to  gain  time 
in  order  that  he  might  recover  hia  self-possession. 
He  beheld  no  definite  danger  before  him :  ho 
could  not  see  how  any  real  peril  could  possibly 
smite  him  ;  but,  as  we  have  before  said,  his  soul 
waa  a  prey   to  vague   terrors  and   an  irresistible 

Ho  began  to  read  the  will  very  slowly  and  de- 
liberately, measuring  his  words  in  such  a  way  that 
he  exercised  a  sufiicient  control  over  his  voice  to 
prevent  it  from  trembling,  Tbe  document  was 
very  short,  and  was  simply  to  the  effect  that  after 
the  payment  of  all  just  debts  and  liabilities,  the 
testator  disposed  of  tbe  residue  of  his  property, 
whatsoever  might  be  the  amount,  in  the  way 
already  known  to  the  reader:  namely,  that  one- 
third  should  be  distributed  amongst  certain  hoa- 
pitnls  and  philanthropic  institutions,  and  the  re- 
maining two-thirds  should  go  "to  bis  faithful 
friend  Thomas  Timperley,"  &c 

No  astonishment  was  evinced  by  anybody  pre- 
sent at  Ibo  provisions  of  this  will;  for  its  natnra 
had  been  pretty  widely  whispered  abroal  within 
the  first  two  or  three  days  alter  the  breath  was 
out  of  Sir  John  Dalham'a  body.  But  there  were 
many  angry  and  threatening  regards  fixed  upon 
Mr.  Timperley  ;  for  when  the  creditors  sold  him 
their  claims  at  ten  or  twenty  per  cent.,  they  were 
of  course  very  far  from  foreseeing  that  he  was  Sir 
John  Dalham's  heir— that  he  knew  exactly  what 
amount  of  property  tbe  deceased  Baronet  would 
leave  behind  him  —  and  that  he  was  therefore 
making  an  excellent  bargain  for  himself  by  the 
purchase  of  those  debts. 

"  You  have  heard  the  will,  gentlemen,"  said  Sir 
Eoderick  D.dham,  when  Mr.  Timperley  bad  con- 
cluded the  reading  of  the  document;  "  and  I  beg 
you  at  once  to  understand  that  on  my  own  per- 
sonal account  I  offer  it  not  the  slightest  oppoei- 
tion.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  anxious  that  its 
provisions  should  be  carried  out  to  the  very  letter 

yes,  to  the  very  letter,  nind  .'"  ejaculated 

Sir  Boderick  with  emphasis. 

"And  you  may  rest  assured,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Tim- 
perley, with  a  sneer,  "  that  it  will  be  carried  oat 
to  the  very  letter  " 


"  Vour  meaning  and  mine,  Mr.  Timperley,"  re- 
sumed Sir  Roderick,  •' are  evidently  ver5- different. 
The  preamble  of  tliis  will  provides  that  all  my 
father's  debts  shall  be  paid' " 

"  And  they  are  all  settled,"  ejaculated  Mr.  Tim  • 
1  erley.  "  I  have  the  receipts  in  full,  signed  by 
all  those  gentlemen  whom  jou  have  so  uselessly 
troubled  to  come  to  this  meeting."  I 

"  The  debts  may  be  settled,  Mr.  Timperley," 
•aid  Sir  Eoderick;  "but  they  are  noi paid." 

"  Oh,  1  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  cried  Timperley, 
with  another  sneer.  "  In  a  legal  point  of  view  the 
settlement  of  debts  is  their  payment.  Everybody 
knows  this." 

"  I  am  well  aware,"  said  Sir  Eoderick,  "  that 
you  have  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  on  your  side,  1 
Mr.  Timperley.  But  I  now  give  you  a  solemn 
warning, — that  if  you  would  in  any  way  endeavour 
to  make  jour  peace  with  your  fellow-men,  you  will  ' 
commence  by  doing  an  act  of  justice  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion."  | 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  this  language,  sir ?" 
demanded  Timperley,  rising  from  his  seat  and 
fixing  bis  looks  fiercely  upon  the  Baronet.  "  How 
dare  you  take  me  to  task  ?  I  stand  upon  my  just  ' 
rights.     Tou  yourself  have  admitted  that   I    have  j 

the  law  in  my  favour and  that  is  sufficient ! 

We  will  not  bandy  words."  [ 

"  Take  heed,  Mr.  Timperley,"  said  Dalham, 
again  speaking  in  a  voice  of  solemn  warning, — 
"  take  heed  I  say,  lest  at  the  very  moment  when 
JOU  deem  yourself  strongest  you  are  in  reality 
weakest,  and  when  jou  think  jour  footsteps  safest 
they  are  veritably  the  most  imperilled!" 

"  This  is  monstrous !"  ejaculated  Timperley,  whose  ' 
rage  now  got  the  better  of  every  other  feeling.  ' 
"  You,  the  undutiful  son  who  flew  in  the  face  of 
an  affectionate  father's  wishes  !— you,  the  dis- 
owned and  the  discarded — having  no  right  even  to 
enter  within  these  walls!— yeu,  a  mere  interloper 
and  intruder " 

"Beware,  sir— beware  !"  ejaculated  Sir  Eode- 
rick ;  "  the  thunder-cloud  is  about  to  burst  above  ■ 
your  bead  !  the  abysm  is  yawning  at  jour  feet !" 

These  words  produced  an  immense  sensation  on 
the  spectators  of  the  singular  scene  ;  and  Tim- 
perley was  again  smitten  with  a  vague  terror.  He 
swept  his  eyes  around  :  there  was  a  seat  empty — 
it  was  Mr.  DevonV.  Then  it  was  with  a  sudden 
start  that  Timperley  became  aware  that  this  mys-  ] 
terious  individual  was  now  posted  immediately 
behind  him.  There  he  stood— motionless,  cool,  ) 
and  apparently  unconcerned  ;  and  yet  there  was 
something  in  the  keen  expression  of  his  eyes  which 
smote  Timperley  with  the  conviction  that  whatever 
danger  (if  anj)  might  threaten  him,  would  ema- 
nate from  that  quarter! 

"Tou  have  no  more  business  to  detain  you  here, 
gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Timperley  :  "  and  I  myself 
shall  take  my  departure,  as  I  have  business  to 
transact  elsewhere." 

"  For  the  last  time,"  exclaimed  Eoderick  Dal- 
ham, "  I  conjure  you  to  listen  to  the  dictates  of 
rectitude  and  honour,  by  giving  those  persons 
their  just  due  :"— and  he  pointed  towards  the 
array  of  creditors. 

"Enough  of  these  impertinences!"  exclaimed 
Timperley,  again  plucking  up  hia  courage  ;  be- 
cause he  naturally  thought  from  the  words  of  the 
Buonet,  that  he  was  simply  being  appealed  to  in 


a  case  wlicrc  actual  cnercion  was  known  to  bn 
impossible.  "  1  wish  you  good  day,  gentlemer," 
■  -and  gathering  up  his  papers,  Mr.  Timperley 
was  about  to  depart. 

"  You  go  with  me,  sir,"  said  a  stern  Toice  close 
to  his  ear  :  and  at  the  same  time  a  band  was  laid 
upon  his  shoulder. 

"  With  you,  sir  ?" — and  it  was  with  a  sudden 
start  that  Timperley,  turning  round,  thus  con. 
fronted  Mr.  Devon. 

"  Yes— with  me,  sir.     Tou  are  my  prisoner." 

"  Your  prisoner  ?"— and  Timperley  became  aa 
white  as  a  sheet.  "  For— for— what  ?"  he  gasped 
forth  ?  "  But,  pooh !  this  is  ridiculous  !"  he  eja- 
culated, all  in  a  moment  recovering  himself. 
"  It  is  a  trick— or  else  a  pfrjured  tongue  has 
charged  me  with  some  offence.  Perhaps  you  think 
there  is  something  wrong  about  the  will  ?  Tou 
may  summon  the  witnesses— they  are  here,  be- 
neath this  roof " 

"  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  will,  Mr.  Tim. 
petley,"  interrupted  Devon. 

"  Then  who  are  you,  sir  ?"  asked  the  lawyer  i 
and  again  an  expression  of  vague  terror  flitted 
over  his  countenance  :  "  who  are  you,  sir  ?" 

"  An  officer  of  justice,"  was  the  reply.  "  I  am 
Sergeant  Wrightson  of   the  Detective  Force." 

"  But  what — what  —  what  —  Mr.  Wrightson," 
faltered  out  the  wretched  Timperley, — "  have  you 
against  me  ?" 

"  I  charge  you,  sir,"  replied  the  detective,  "  with 
a  crime  which  for  upwards  of  a  twelvemonth  haa 
been  involved  in  the  deepest  mystery.  In  a  word, 
sir,  I  charge  you  with  the  murder  of  Mrs.  Chick, 
lade." 

"  My  God  !"  moaned  Timperley  :  and  aghast- 
quivering — annihilated,  he  sank  down  upon  bis 
chair. 

Immense  was  the  sensation  that  was  produced 
upon  the  spectators  of  this  scone — with  the  eicep. 
tion  of  Sir  Eoderick,  who,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
was  well  aware  of  the  tremendous  charge  that  was 
about  to  issue  from  the  lips  of  the  detective 
against  the  miserable  attorney.  But  all  in  a 
moment  a  new  phase  in  the  scene  developed  itself: 
for  Mr.  Timperley,  rising  up  from  his  seat— out. 
wardly  calm  and  collected — said  in  a  firm  voice, 
"  Gentlemen,  you  need  not  be  surprised  if  for  a 
moment  I  was  overwhelmed  by  an  accusation  as  un- 
expected as  it  is  preposterous.  It  is  a  base  trick 
concocted  in  that  quarter :" — and  he  pointed  to- 
wards Eoderick  Dalham.  "  Why,  all  the  world 
knows  that  his  own  wife  was  accused  of  the  mur- 
der,  and  that  her  acquittal  arose  from  some  cir- 
cumstances which  are  involved  in  mystery " 

"  Silence,  sir  !"  exclaimed  Eoderick  ;  "  malign 
not  the  character  of  the  purest  and  best  of  women! 
Mr.  Wrightson,  do  your  duty  !" 

"  Oh,  I  will  go  with  you  as  a  matter  of  course, 
Mr.  Wrightson,"  said  Timperley  ;  "and  you  will 
soon  see,  gentlemen,  what  the  magistrate  will  say 
to  this  ridiculous  charge." 

Thus  speaking,  he  thrust  his  papers  into  his 
pocket  :  and  then  taking  up  his  hat,  ho  accom- 
panied  the  detective  from  the  room,  without  again 
looking  to  the  right  or  left ;  and  though  the  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance  was  firm  and  rigid,  yet 
it  was  remarked  by  several  persons  present  that  b* 
seemed  to  stagger  once  or  twice  and  then  catch  him- 
self up  suddenly  as  he  proceeded  towarda  the  door 
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"  Gentlemen,"  said  Sir  Roderick  Dalham  to  the 
creditors,  when  the  detective  officer  bad  disap- 
peared with  bi3  prisoner,  "  I  regret  that  I  have 
not  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  you  a  recognition 
of  your  just  claims;  but  though  hitherto  the  vil. 
lain  has  remained  hardened,  you  have  yet  in  your 
favour  the  chances  of  what  the  influence  of  a 
felon's  gaul  may  accomplish.** 


CHAPTEK    XXXVI. 

tSS      CHAIS      01      EViDEHCE. 

Wb  may  now  proceed  to  detail  the  circumstances 
vhich  ultimately  led  to  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Tim- 
perley  on  the  very  serious  charge  of  having  been 
the  murderer  of  the  woman  Cbicklade. 

The   private   coamunication    which   the    valet 
Ko.  79.— AGSE3. 


James  Ifasb  made  to  Sir  Eoderick  Dalham,  was 
to  the  following  effect  :—"  I  remember  that  on  tiia 
very  day  when  that  woman  was  assassinated,  I  saw 
Mr.  Timperley  in  conversation  with  her.  I  know 
it  was  the  same  woman,  because  I  subsequently 
went  and  saw  her  corpse  at  the  public-house  where 
the  inquest  was  held.  It  was  also  in  the  very 
lane  where  the  woman  was  found  dead  that  I  saw 
Mr.  Timperley  with  her.  It  was  also  at  such  an 
hour  in  the  afternoon,  that  considering  other  cir- 
cumstances which  were  proved  on  Lady  Balham'a 
(Winifred's)  trial,  might  well  agree  with  the  sup- 
position that  Mr.  Timperley  was  the  murderer.  Ha 
did  not  notice  me  at  the  time  ;  because  I  was  re- 
turning hastily  to  the  villa  from  an  errand  on 
which  I  had  been  sent  by  Sir  John  Dalham — and 
I  forced  my  way  through  the  hedge  a  little  higher 
up  in  the  lane  in  order  to  take  a  short  cut  across 
the  fields.  When  I  afterwards  beard  that  the 
woman  had  been  found  murdered,  I  did  not  for  a 
Toi   II. 
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moment  au'pect  Mr.  Timperley :  I  could  not  |  for  its  exceeding  retpectabilitj,  but  that  on  th* 
have  tboughc  of  eucb  a  thing  :  X  belieT<>d  him  to  <  cotitr&ry  it  iraa  notorious  for  its  numeroas  honscs 
be  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  respectability,  and  of  evil  repute.  XeTertheless,  there  are  some  teir 
Ibal  it  was  therefore  a  mere  trifling  and  inaigniG-  reputable  habitations  there,  and  three  or  four  good 
cant  coinciilence  that  he  should  have  been  seen  shops.  Indeed,  as  Lord  Ormsby,  drawing  bia 
apeaking  to  that  woman.  I  ahould  hare  conceited  niin'le  more  closely  around  bis  form,  was  pusliiog 
tbst  I  was  insulting  him  by  eten  mentinoing  the  his  way  a'ong  the  street,  be  waa  suddenlt  struck 
fact  at  all;  for  it  would  hnTC  looked  like  throwing  by  bebubling  a  picture  in  the  window  of  a  print- 
a  susf/icion  upon  him.  Therefore  1  held  my  peace  ;  sbup.  It  was  a  well-eiecute  i  lithograph  portrait 
and  1  was  gUd  that  1  did  so,  for  very  soon  of  the  Hun.  Sirs  Hardress ;  and  tbe  likeneaa  bad 
afterwards  I  heard  the  rumour  thai  the  murderess  at  once  attracted  tbe  nobleman  from  the  simili- 
bad  been  discovered  and  was  arrested.  But  even  tude  noicb  it  bure.  to  tbe  water-colour  drawing 
when  alter  a  time  the  young  lady  was  acquitted,  executed  by  his  daughter  Aijnes.  This  lithograph 
my  suspicions  did  not  settle  on  Mr,  Timperley  :  belonged  to  a  aeries  entitled  "Portraits  of  tbe 
indeed  I  had  almost  ceased  to  recollect  tbe  little  Aristocracy  ;**  and  all  those  which  were  as  yet  pub*  ' 
incident  of  my  baring  seen  him  and  the  old  woman  lisbed,  were  arrayed  in  that  window.  There  were  . 
together.  But  now  that  tbe  mask  has  suddenly  about  a  dozen  ;  and  amongst  them  were  the  Hon. 
fallen  from   bis  countenance  and   that  I  Cod  him    Hectcr  and  Mrs.  Hardress.  j 

to  be  a  Tillaia — now  that  1  knotr  him  to  be  capable  '  Having  contemplated  these  portraite  for  a  fev 
of  any  wickedness — the  incident  has  come  back  moments.  Lord  Ormsby  continued  bis  way  ;  and 
to  my  recollection,  fraught  with  a  stupendous  sig-  '  as  be  examined  the  numbers  on  the  street  doors, 
niScancy !"  |  be  said  to  himself,   "  I  am  almost  certain  that  it  is 

Such  was  the  strain  in  which  Junn  ITaah  bad  tbe  right  one  which  I  am  carrying  in  my  mind  ! 
spoken  to  Sir  Eoderick  Dalham ;  and  the  latter  Tes  — I  could  not  have  forgotten;  for  the  occur- 
resjlved  to  consult  Lord  Ormsby.  rence  has  always  been  deep! 

*•'  It  is  scarcely  possible,"   he  thought  to  bimselr,    memory  !     Yet  the  inquiry 

■■  that  Timperley    could   have  been  the  assassin  of    probably  useless " 

tbe  old  woman ;   and  yet  tbe  mystery   of  such  a         Here  he  stopped  short,  alike  in  bis  musings  and 
murder  can  only  be  clear-d  up  by  the  development    in  bis  walk ;  fjr  he  had  just  reached  the  particular 
of  some  extraordinary  circumstances.      Who  can    house  for  which  be  was  lonking,     Ue  was  raising 
tell  what  motives  the  man  may  have  bad  to  perpe-    bis  hand  to  the  knocker,  when  be  thought  to  bim*   I 
trate  such  a  crime  ?     More  wondrous  th'ng*  have    self,  "Tes  — it  will  positively  prove  vain  and  futile!    | 
occurred    in  the  world  than    that   he  ahould  ulti-    — mere  trouble  for  nothing,  besides  the  loathsome    | 
mately  prove   to  be  the   assassin  of  Mra.  Chick-    idea  of  entering  such  a   buuse  as   this !     I«enty    | 
lade!"  years  ago! — and  poor  creatures  of  this  class  doubt-    I 

Tbe  reader  will  now  understand  bow  it  was  that    less    change    their   habitations   a    thousand  times    , 
Sir  Boderick    abstained    from  mentiuning    to   bis    within  such  a  period  I    And  yet,  after  all,  it  is  just 
wife  the    intelligence   be    bad  received    from  the    possible  that  I  inoy  hear  of  her  P     Wbut  if  ehe  be 
valet  ;  inasmuch  as  the    topic  of  the   mysterious    in  distress,  and  a  pittance  from  my  purse  would 
murder  in  the  lane  was  naturally  a  very  sore  one    relieve  herP" 

with  Winifred, — not  because  she  fancied  that  her  This  last  consideration  settled  the  question  in 
innocence  was  doubted,  but  because  it  was  calcu-  the  mind  of  the  generous  nobleman ;  and  be 
lated  to  conjure  up  so  many  puinful  associations, —  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  bouse.  The  summons 
her  arrest,  ber  imprisonment,  tbe  combination  of ,  was  almost  immediately  answered  by  a  stout 
circumstances  against  her,  and  tbe  ordeal  of  her  :  female,  upwards  of  forty  years  of  age,  wliose 
trial!  apparel   was  replete    with    tawdriocss  and  wiiise 

Sir  Hoderick  consulted  Lord  Ormsby,  aa  we  de-  looks  were  full  of  boldness.  Handsome  she  Uid 
scribed  in  the  preceding  chapter  ;  and  this  noble-  evidently  been  in  former  years  j  for  her  features 
man  counselled  a  further  pause  for  four-and-twenty  were  good — but  her  cheeks  were  covered  with 
hours,  that  in  the  meanwhile  they  might  both  de-  rouge,  and  she  haJ  a  certain  air  which  denoted 
liberate  on  the  best  course  that  was  to  be  pursued,  that  she  was  not  averse  to  a  drop  of  strong  waters. 
But,  as  we  have  also  stated  in  the  previous  chapter.  As  for  her  figure,  it  bad  no  doubt  once  been  a  fine 
something  occurred  in  the  interval  to  strengthen  one;  but  all  youthful  symmetry  was  lost  in  a  de- 
most  materially  the  suspicion  which  had  been  ex-  velopment  of  the  proportions  iuto  tbe  most  obese 
cited  against  Timperley.      What   this  occurrence    exuberance. 

was — or  rather  chain  of  occurrences — cannot  be  "Pray  walk  in,  iir,"  she  at  once  said,  with  a 
descr  bed  in  a  few  words;  and  we  must  therefore  certain  tamiliirity  of  tone  which  evidently  waa 
procee<l  to  give  the  details  at  length.  habitual  with  her. 

We  are  about  to  sp-ak  of  the  evening  of  that  A  sense  of  loathing  for  an  instant  held  lord 
same  day  on  which  Sir  B-'derick  Dalham  consulted  Ormsby  back ;  there  was  something  disgusting  and 
Lord  Ormsby.  It  was  about  nine  o'clock  on  that  revo.tiug  in  the  meretricious  aspect  of  that  woman- 
erening— the  November  weather  waa  raw  and  "Ah  !"  she  ejaculated,  as  a  sudden  idea  evidently 
cold,  and  a  mist  which  had  prevailed  for  the  last  struck  her:  "  peraaps  you,  sir,  are  Mr.  Tim- 
hour  or  two  was  beginning  to  turn  into  a  dria*    perley  ?" 

aiiog  rain — when  Lord  Ormsby,  aligh'ing  from  a  Toe  question  was  astounding;  and  for  a  moment 
cab  at  the  bottom  of  Albany  Street,  crossed  the  New  — but  only  a  moment— Orusby  felt  bewildered. 
K  ad  and  quickly  penetraied  into  Norton  Street.  Tuen  instantaneously  recovering  his  presence  of 
We  have  allu'ied  to  this  neighbouruood  in  one  of  mind,  he  said,  "Ah!  it  is  kert,  then,  that  Mr, 
the  early  cnapters  of  our  narrative;  and  we  then  Timperley  is  expec: od  ?" 
deacrtbed  it  as  being  a  street  that  waa  not  famed        "  Yes,  sir— 'tis  here.     Pray  walk  in,"  said  the 
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voiDin :  "  it  is  all  right !  I  suppose  yen  ara  Mr. 
TiroDeriey — or  else  perhaps  a  frieod  P" 

"■\ea  — [  am  a  fritnd  of  ilr.  Timperley's,"  re- 
sponded Ormsby ;  "  and  I  need  scarceiv  tell  jou 
that  as  he  is  particuhrly  enuaged — — " 

"I  understand,  sir,"  interjected  the  woman  :  "he 
beiTged  ycm  to  call  to  know  what  the  business  is?" 

••  iSxacily  so,"  said  Oroisby.  "  And  you 
are " 

"  I  am  5Ir9.  Maddox,  sir,  who  wrote  the  note  to 
Mr.  Timperley." 

"To  be  sure!  to  be  sure!"  said  Ormsby,  just 
as  if  he  were  perfectly  conversant  with  the  con- 
tents ot  the  note  that  had  been  written,  "Mrs. 
Maddox,  to  be  sure!" 

He  followed  the  woman  into  a  well-furnished 
parlour,  where  a  cheerful  fire  was  blazing  in  the 
grate  and  a  lamp  was  burning;  on  the  table.  Mrs. 
Maddor  begged  him  to  be  seated :  and  ho  accord. 
ingiy  took  a  chair ;  for  accident  had  suddenly 
thrown  him  into  the  current  ot  an  adventure  which 
be  was  determined  to  pursue  to  the  very  utmost, 
inasmuch  as  everything  which  now  regarded  Mr. 
Timperley  bad  become  of  the  greatest  moment  on 
account  of  the  suspicion  excited  against  bim  by 
the  valet  James  Nash. 

"  I  think  I  have  seen  you  before,  sir,"  said  Mrs. 
Maddox,  who  having  taken  a  chair,  was  looking 
very  bard  at  Lord  Ormsby. 

"It  may  be,"  said  the  nobleman,  who  thought 
ihat  perhaps  her  observation  was  only  an  indirect 
wav  of  asking  what  was  his  name.  "  Come,  let  us 
enter  upon  tho  business  which  has  brought  me 
hither 1  mean  to  say  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Tim- 
perley. If  it  is  necessary  that  you  should  know 
my  name,  I  shall  have  no  besiiaiion  in  commu- 
nieating  it." 

"Sol;  at  all  necessary,  air,  unless  you  think  fit," 
T-'joioed  Mrs.  Maddox.  "0.'  course,  in  dealing 
vTiih  you  it  is  just  the  same  as  if  I  was  treating 
ritli  Mr.  Timperley  himself,  since  you  come  on 
Ilia  behalf." 

"Precisely  so,"  said  the  nobleman.     "  Aftd  now 

bo    so   kind  as  to   explain But   Ah  !"  he   ex- 

diimed,  as  an  idea  suddenly  struck  him:  "we 
may  as  well  have  a  glass  oi  wine!" — and  he  flung 
a  couple  of  sovereigns  on  the  table. 

Toe  woman's  eyes  glistened  as  she  took  up  the 
money  ;  and  she  was  about 'to  ring  the  bell,  when 
Lord  Ormsby  said,  "No — do  not  let  anybody 
else  see  me  here." 

"Ah,  true!"  ejaculated  the  woman.  "  I  forgot 
that  you  mi^jht  be  particular.  1  will  go  and  get 
the  wine  myself." 

She  left  the  room;  and  Ormsby  mentally  ejacu- 
lated, '*  luis  coincidence  is  truly  wonderful !  V/bat- 
•oever  regards  Timparley  is  sure  to  be  of  im- 
port :nce!  Ic  waa  a  happy  idei  of  mine  to  give 
this  woman  wine  to  drink;  for  it  will  render  her  all 
the  more  comnmoicattve!" 

M<s.  Maddox  speedily  returned  to  the  parlour, 
brii.gini;  a  bo:tle  of  nine  and  ghssos,  which  ana 
placed  upon  the  table.  She  did  not  however  give 
any  change  in  the  shape  of  money  to  L  ird 
Ormsby:  neither  did  he  expect  or  mean  it  She 
filled  two  glasses;  and  while  sha  drank  off  the 
i^tntents  of  her  own,  Or-nsby  just  toueh^'d  his  with 
bu  i-.ps  and  then  tbrust  it  away  from  him. 

"  S:'","  he  said, "  bo  pleased  to  enter  apon  jtour 
e^lanations." 


"  Well,  sir,"  began  the  woman,  fidgetting  about 
somewhat  with  her  kerchief,  "sou  mast  know, 
sir,  that  1  am  in  a  little  trouble." 

''Well,  proceed,"  sail  Lord  Ormsby.  "Tou 
need  not  fear  to  be  candid." 

"  I  am  sure  I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you,  sir, 
for  your  kindness,"  said  the  woman:  "and  if  £ 
did  use  aoytliing  like  a  threateoing  expression  in 
the  note,  1  did  not  mean  to  give  uffjoce." 

"Tbreatening  expression?"  said  Ormsby,  as- 
j  euinio^  a  thoughtful  air.  "  Well,  I  re  id  the  nolo 
!  — though  not  very  attentively  perhap3— "  • 
j  "  I  don't  know,  sir,  as  it  was  exactly  threaten- 
I  ing,"  said  Mrs  Maddox;  "I  only  mean  that  when 
I  said  in  it  that  Mr.  Timperley  had  better  come 
for  his  own  sake,  or  it  might  be  the   worse  for 

"  Well  then,  you  said  what  you  meant,  I  pre- 
surae  ?"  observed  Lord  Ormsby.  "And  so,  now  I 
am  here  on  J[r.  Timperley's  behalf.  Proceed  with 
your  explanations.  Tou  are  in  a  little  trouble.  Of 
what  description  is  it  P  ' 

"  Why,  the  truth  is,  sir,  I  am  bothered  by  a 
landlord  who  never  shows  any  mercy  ;  and  so  he 

I  has  gone  to  extremes  and   put  an    execution   in 

j  my  house." 

I  "  Well,  and  you  expect  Mr.  Timperley  to  assist 
you  in  the  matter?"   said  Ormsby.      "  In  what 

I  way  ?" 

I       "  Well,  sir,  there  is  only  one  way  that  I  know 

j  of  :"  —  and  now  the  woman  lidgetted  with  bor 
wine-glass. 

"  To  be  sura !  there's  only  one  way  !"  interjected 

[  the  nobleman.  "You  want  Mr.  Timperley  to  pay 
the  money  ?  Come,  take  another  glass  of  wine, 
and  tell  me  the  exact  truth  of  the  matter.  Oo  my 
side  I  will  frankly   admit  that   I  am  charged   by 

j  Mr.  TiAperley  to  settle  the  business  according  to 
my  own  discretion." 

Again  the  woman's  eyes  glistened,  and  sbo 
helped  herself  to  another  glass  of  wine. 

1  "  Well,  sir,"  she  said,  "I  thought  that  Mr.  Tim- 
perley wouldn't  object  to  advancing  me  a  few 
pounds ;  for  if  be  only  came  to  know  how  X  have 

kept  a  certain  secret " 

"  But  he  does  not  know  anything  of  the  sort," 
said  Ormsby,  who,  taking  his  cue  trom  the  woman's 
own  words,  thought  he  might  venture  on  this 
observation. 

"No,  sir— I  don't  suppose  he  does,"  she  im- 
mediately rejoined  ;  "  and  I  am  sura  it  I  bad  not 
beca  iu  sucli  trouble  I  should  not  have  thought  of 
applying  to  him." 

I       'And   what  is  this  secret  which  you  have  so 

;  faithfully  kept  ?"  asked  Ormsby.  "Tell  me  at 
once :  lor  tho  reward  I  shall  give  you  on  Mr. 
Tioiperiey's  behalf  will  be  in  proportion  to  the 
importance  of  too  service  you  have  r.-ndered  him. 
Look!  X  have  the  power  to  fulfil  my  promise:"— 
aud  taking  out  his  poQKet-book,  he  produced  a  roll 
of  bank  notes,  on  more  than  one  of  which  the  de- 
vouring eyes  at  the  woman  caught  the  word  Eipit 

,  in  the  corner. 

j      "  Well,  I  must  tell  you,  sir," 
it  was  something  about  Mrs,  Cuicklade, 
"  Ah  !"   ejaculated  Ormsby  :  and  b 
cally  drow  b.a  ciiiir  closer  to  .lira.  .Maddox.     "  It 
referred  to  Mrs,  OaiokUde,  y-ou  sail !" 

"Xes,  sir — :he  p  lor  woman  thai  was  murdered. 
And  of  ouum  if  X  bni  only  meatiunetl  ecertaiii 
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fact.  It  might  have  looked  queer  even  then :  but 
with  what  I  nmr  know " 

"Tell  me  everythiDg,"  eaid  Ormsby;  "  for  I  am 
distressed  on  Mr.  Timperley's  account — I  see  that 
it  is  indeed  something  serious  ;  but  gold  shall  pur- 
chase your  secrecy  !  Explain  yourself.  Did  you 
know  Mrs.  Chicklade  ?" 

"  Did  1  know  her,  sir!  Ah,  full  well !  Why, 
she  was  lodging  in  this  very  house  at  the  time  she 
met  her  death  !" 

"  Is  this  possible  ?"  ejaculated  Ormsby.  "  1  was 
not  aware  of  it !"  '■ 

"  But  I  suppose  you  must  have  read  the  murder  | 
at  the  time,"  said  the  woman  ;  "  and  you  must  have  ' 
seen  that  Mrs.  Chicklade  lived  at  a  particular  I 
number  in  Norton  Street;  and  so  when  Mr.  Tim-  I 
perley  asked  you  to  call  here,  I  wonder  it  did  not 
strike  you  that  it  was  the  very  same  house  ?" 

"  Oh !  but  I  read  the  murder  hurriedly  at  the  , 
lime — and  I  remembered  it  imperfectly  !"  replied 
Ormsby.  I 

"  Depend  upon  it,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Maddox, 
"  Mr.  Timperley  must  have  noticed  the  coinci-  ' 
dence  :  and  that  was  why  he  did  not  like  to  come 
himself.  So  he  sent  you.  But  no  matter!  It  was 
here  that  poor  Mrs.  Chicklade  lodged  at  the  time. 
I  had  known  her  for  years — she  had  seen  many  an  ', 
up  and  down "  : 

"  Well,  well,"  interposed  Ormsby  :  "  but  what  of 
Mr.  Timperley  in  reference  to  that  woman  f" 

"  Why,  you  must  know,  sir,"  pursued  Mrs. 
Maddux,  "  that  the  moment  I  heard  that  poor 
Mrs.  Chicklade  had  been  found  murdered in- 
deed,  I   went    and   identified    the  corpse    at    the 

tavern 1   took   possession  of  all  the  papers  in 

her  box  ;  and  perhaps  you  wouldn't  believe  me  if 
I  was  to    say    that   I    didn't  think    of    reading 

"  Of  course  you  did  read  them.  That  was 
natural !"  interjected  Ormsby. 

"  Well,  sir— and  amongst  those  papers  was  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Timperley.  It  bore  the  date  of 
only  the  day  before ;  and  it  was  evidently  in  an- 
swer to  one  which  Mrs.  Chicklade  must  have 
written  to  him.  He  wrote  in  great  terror,  be- 
seeching her  to  keep  silence  in  reference  to  some 
discovery  she  had  made— it  expressed  his  wonder 
how  she  could  possibly  have  made  that  discovery 

"Did  it  not  allude  more  explicitly,"  inquired 
Ormsby,  "  to  the  nature  of  the  discovery  itself  f" 

"  Let  me  think  ?"  said  Mrs.  Maddox.  "  Ah !  I 
remember  !  It  did  allude  to  some  papers  respect- 
ing a  peerage  and  an  estate ;  but  I  don't  think  it 
mentioned  any  names." 

"I  daresay,"  thought  Ormsby  to  himself,  "that 
woman  Chicklade  had  by  some  means  or  another 
discovered  how  Timperley  had  preserved  the 
forged  documents  which  he  found  in  Waldron'a 
office,  and  which  related  to  my  affairs. — Proceed, 
my  good  woman,"  he  said,  addressing  himself  to 
Mrs.  Maddox.  "You  were  telling  me  the  con- 
tents of  the  letter  which  Mr.  Timperley  wrote  to 
Mrs.  Chicklade.     What  else  did  he  say  therein  P" 

"Oh,  let  me  see  ?  He  said  that  though  it  was 
a  very  large  sum  which  she  had  demanded — five 
thousand  pounds— yet  she  should  have  it;  and  he 
bade  her  meet  bim  on  the  following  evening  at 
nine  o'clock,  on  Waterloo  Bridge,  and  he  would 
be  prepared   with   the   amount.     But   alas,  poor 
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woman!   that  evening   never  came   for   her:  she 
was  murdered  in  the  afternoon  !" 

"Bat  the  letter?"  ejaculated  Ormsby:  "joa 
have  kept  it  ?" 

"  No,  sir :  I  gave  it  up  the  very  evening  aftar 
the  murder  took  place,"  answered  Mrs.  Maddox. 

"  Gave  it  up  ?"  echoed  Ormsby.     "  To  whom  ?  ' 

"  Why,  sir,  a  young  lady  came,  with  a  great 
thick  veil  over  her  face,  so  that  I  could  not  oatsh 
the  slightest  glimpse  of  her  features        ■" 

"  Then  how  do  you  know  she  was  young  f 

"You  shall  hear  presently.  This  lady  came 
and  proposed  to  buy  up  every  document,  paper, 
letter,  even  to  the  veriest  scrap,  that  I  might  have 
found  in  Mrs.  Chicklade's  box.  She  offered  me 
twenty  guineas;  and  when  I  saw  that  she  «a»  lo 
eager  to  have  the  letters " 

"You  endeavoured  to  drive  a  better  bargain f" 
interjected  Ormsby. 

"  Of  course,  sir,"  replied  Mrs.  Maddox,  with  a 
knowing  look,  "  I  was  anxious  to  get  aa  much  as 
I  possibly  could  for  the  papers." 

"  And  no  doubt,"  said  Ormsby,  "  it  was  with 
the  view  of  selling  Mr.  Timperley's  letter  back  to 
him  at  a  good  price  that  you  did  not  give  it  up 
into  the  hands  of  the  police  ?'" 

"Well,  sir,  perhaps  there  was  something  in 
that,"  rejoined  the  woman,  laughing :  and  now  she 
helped  herself  to  another  glass  of  wine.  "  But  I 
must  tell  you  candidly  I  did  not  of  course  think 
that  Mr.  Timperley  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
murder  of  Mrs.  Chicklade— no  more  than  the 
young  lady  herself,  who  came  to  bargain  about  the 
letters ;  because  Winifred  Barrington  was  already 
in  custody — she  had  been  examined  before  the 
police-magistrate — and  who  could  doubt  at  th« 
time  that  she  was  the  guilty  party  ?" 

"And  why  did  you  suppose  that  the  young  lady 
wanted  the  letters  ?"  asked  Lord  Ormsby. 

"  I  naturally  fancied,"  rejoined  Mrs.  Maddox, 
"  that  the  lady's  character  had  been  compromised 
— that  she  had  either  become  a  mother  while  un- 
wedded.  or  that  she  had  carried  on  some  intrigue, 
and  that  Mrs.  Chicklade  had  been  an  agent  or  a 
go-between " 

"  Ah,  I  comprehend !"  said  Lord  Ormsby.  "  And 
therefore  you  concluded  the  bargain  p" 

"  I  made  a  bargain  with  her  and  gave  up  the 
papers,  Mr.  Timperley's  letter  being  amongst 
them.  I  suppose  the  young  lady  saw  that  I  was 
anxious  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  face ;  and  so  she 
concluded  I  must  be  full  of  curiosity  with  regard 
to  her.  Well,  and  so  I  naturally  was.  But  what 
did  she  do?  She  actually  secreted  the  key  of  the 
j  street-door;  and  as  she  went  out  she  looked  the 
!  door  and  dropped  the  key  down  the  area.  That 
was  to  prevent  herself  from  being  followed  before 
she  should  have  time  to  get  to  a  sufficient  distance 
from  the  house." 

"  And  did  her  stratagem  succeed  ?"  inquired 
Ormsby,  who  was  burning  with  impatience  to  learn 
the  end  of  the  narrative  and  see  how  it  would 
again  connect  itself  with  Mr.  Timperley. 

"  I  had  no  intention  of  following  the  lady,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Maddox,—"  though,  as  I  have  said  bo- 
fore,  I  naturally  felt  a  great  curiosity  concerning 
her.  But  clever  as  she  was,  she  was  baffled  by  an 
accident — though  up  to  this  day  I  daresay  ehe 
suspects  it  not.  I  will  teii  you  how  it  was,  sir. 
When  she  called  at  the  house  my  servant-woman 
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opened  the  door ;  and  she  particularl j  noticed  the 
6ne  tall  figure,  the  style  of  dress,  and  the  thick 
black  veil  concealing  the  countenance.  While  I 
was  engaged  bargaining  with  the  young  lady,  my 
servant  went  out  for  some  purpose  ;  and  lo  and 
behold  !  as  she  was  coming  through  Fitzroy  Square 
on  her  way  home,  she  was  suddenly  struck  by  per- 
ceiving the  tall  lady  with  the  veil.  A  gentleman 
was  following— the  lady  raised  her  veil— and  then, 
as  the  light  of  the  lamp  fell  upon  her  countenance, 
the  features  were  completely  revealed  to  the  view 
of  my  servant.  When  she  came  home  she  told  me 
what  had  happened,  and  she  described  the  young 
lady's  face." 

'■Well,"  said  Ormsby,  "and  did  that  descrip- 
tion lead  you  to  the  discovery  of  who  the  young 
lady  was  ?" 

"  Sot  at  the  time,"  responded  Mrs.  Maddos. 
"Indeed  it  was  only  yesterday  that  the  discovery  i  taken  scandalous  ad^ 

was  made.  I  have  still  got  that  servant-woman  |  "I  confess  that  your  complaint  is  not  altogether 
with  me;  and  last  evening  she  comes  in,  exclaim-  '  unfounded,"  said  the  nobleman  ;  *'  and  it  would 
ing,  'Now  I  know  who  the  young  lady  was.'—  really  be  unpardonable  if  I  were  to  leave  you  in 
'What  young  lady  f  I  asked,  for  the  adventure  '  any  painful  uncertainty.  No,  no  !  I  will  not !  So 
had  gone  out  of  my  mind. — '  Why,  the  young  lady  ,  far  from  suffering  for  what  you  have  told  me,  you 
with  the  black  veil,  upwards  of  a  year  ago,'  said  shall  be  rewarded.  And  you  can  still  farther  serve 
the  servant-woman. — 'And  who  is  she  ?"  I  in-  |  me  perhaps,"  added  Ormsby  in  a  musing  tone, 
quired.— 'Just  come  with  me  to  the  print-shop,' I  "But  who  are  you,  sir?"  asked  the  woman: 
she  says,  '  and  there  you'll  see  her  face  exactly  as  I  i  "  why  did  you  play  me  such  a  trick  ?  how  did  you 
described  it  after  I  came  in  that  night  from  Fitz-  know  that  I  had  written  to  Mr.  Timperley  to  beg 
roy  Square."  So  I  went— and  I  not  only  saw  the  [  him  to  call  on  me  this  evening  or  to-mor- 
picture,  but  I  bought  one  of  the  copies.  And  I  row  ?" 
"I  knew  nothing  beyond  what  your  own  lips 


"  What  !  Timperley  my  friend  }"  exclaimed 
Ormsby.     "  Oh,  no  !     Heaven  forbid  !" 

"Then  who  are  you  f"  inquired  the  woman, 
now  turning  deadly  pale  even  through  her  rouge. 

"  No  matter  who  I  am  !"  replied  Ormsby.  "  Suf- 
fice it  for  you  to  know  that  I  am  not  the  friend  of 
Timperley." 

"  But  what  have  I  done  ?  what  have  I  done  p" 
cried  Mrs.  Maddoi,  wringing  her  hands.  "  Per- 
haps you  are  an  officer  of  justice  ?  Ah,  I  thought 
I  had  seen  you  before  1 — it  struck  me  there  was 
something  in  your  look  that  was  not  altogether  un- 
known to  me '." 

"  No— I  am  not  an  officer  of  justice,"  said 
Ormsby  ;  "  and  I  do  not  know  that  you  have  very 
much  to  fear       ■" 

"  But  why  did  you  tell  me  you  were  a  friend  of 
Mr.  Timperley  ?      It  was  shameful  !      You   have 


Thus  speaking,  Mrs.  Maddox  opened  a  drawer 
in  the  table  ;  and  producing  a  lithographic  print, 
displayed  it  before  the  nobleman. 

"  Ah  !"  he  ejaculated  :  for  it  was  the  likeness  of 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Hardress  ! 

"  Of  course  you  knew  who  she  was  in  a  mo- 
ment," said  Mrs.  Maddox;  "because,  as  you  are  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Timperley's,  you  must  be  acquainted 
with  his  niece." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  the  nobleman  :  "  that  is  his 
niece  Cicely  !" 

"  The  instant  I  found  out  that  the  young  lady 
was  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Hardress,"  pursued  Mrs.  Mad. 
dox,  "  I  set  to  work  to  know  who  the  Hon.  Mrs 
Hardress  might  be.  The  Peerage  soon  gave  me 
that  iuformation  ;  and  to  my  surprise  I  found  that 
she  was  niece  to  Thomas  Timperley  Esq.,  solicitor, 
of  Liucolo's  Inn  Fields!" 

"  And  it  was  his  niece  Cicely  who  purchased  those 
popers  from  you  !"  ejaculated  Ormsby.  "  Ah  !" 
ho  thought  within  himself,  as  a  sudden  light 
flashe.l  upon  his  mind  and  he  remembered  what 
his  daughter  Agnes  had  told  him  of  Cicely, — 
"  no  wonder  she  exercises  a  strong  hold  upon  her 
uncle!" 

"  And  so  you  see,  sir,"  continued  Mrs,  Maddox, 
"  that  when  I  yesterday  discovered  that  the  young 
lady  «bo  came  to  buy  the  papers  of  me  was  Mr. 
Timperley's  niece,  I  began  to  put  two  and  two  to- 
gether—I  thought  it  was  very  singular " 

"  Ah !  I  comprehend  what  it  is  that  you  sus- 
pected !"  said  Ormsby.  "  You  thought  that  as 
Mr.  Timperley's  niece  came  to  buy  up  the  papers, 
it  was  on  account  of  that  letter  which  he  had 
written  to  Mrs.  Chicklade  P" 

"No  doubt  of  it !"  ejaculated  the  woman:  "it 
is  all  as  clear  as  daylight  t  1  do  not  wish  to  b* 
rude,  sir,  in  speaking  of  your  friend " 


have  uttered,"  replied  Ormsby.  "I  called  to  make 
a  particular  inquiry — an  inquiry  totally  uncon- 
nected with  Mr.  Timperley " 

"  And  what  is  that  inquiry  P"  demanded  Mrs. 
Maddox. 

"  About  twenty  years  ago you  see  I  am 

going  back  to  a  remote  date         " 

"  Twenty  years  ago  ?"  echoed  Mrs.  Maddox. 
"  How  did  you  know  that  I  lodged  here  twenty 
years  ago  ?" 

"  I  did  not  know  it.  There !  your  own  lips 
have  told  it  to  me ! — and  in  the  same  way  was  it 
that  you  went  on  speaking  about  Mr.  Timperley 
in  a  manner  that  afforded  me  a  clue " 

"Yes,  yes— I  see  that  now  !"   said  the  woman. 

"  But  twenty  years  ago you  were  speaking  of 

that  remote  date did  I  know  you  then  ?" 

"  I  cannot  tell— I  should  think  not,"  said 
Ormsby. 

"  Y'es,  yes— I  am  almost  convinced  that  I  have 
seen  you  before  !     Why,  twenty  years  ago " 

"  There  was  a  young  female  living  in  this 
house,"  said  Ormsby,—"  one  in  whom  I  took  aa 

"  I  remember  !"  cried  Mrs.  Maddox,  holding  up 
her  hands  in  astonishment.  "  You  mean  Lucy 
Maitland  !" 

"  I  do.     What  has  become  of  her  i" 

"Oh  !  she  went  away  almost  immediately  after 
you  came  to  see  her.  I  recollect  it  all  well  enough 
now  !  She  was  a  good  girl — she  had  been  seduced 
— she  was  in  a  way  to  become  a  mother— but  she 
would  not  turn  into  the  pathway  of  crime.  Yes — 
those  were  her  very  words  1  I  recollect  them  as  if 
it  was  but  yesterday  they  were  spoken  1  And  she 
said  that  you  had  saved  her  !" 

"  Did  she  mention  my  name  f"  asked  Ormsby. 

"  No — but  she  told  ms  that  (he  knew  it  s  she 
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isid  sho  (tbnuld  ever 

1  mvRplf  wa8  just  fresh  upon  town  then  ;  and  I  I 
reCDllpct  lh«i  I  sympalbijed  with  her.  A  year 
later  I  ehould  have  lauijlied  at  her.     But,  Ah !  you 

will  b<'  surprised for  you  do  not  seem  to  know 

it but  that  very  Mrs.  Chicklade "  i 

"What  of  her  ?"  demanded  Ormsby  hastily.  : 

"  Slie  was  the  landlady  of  this  house— yes,  the 
landlady  of  tlds  house  twenty  years  ago —  who! 
turned  poor  Lucy  Maltland  out  into  the  streets  | 
when  she  was  abandoned  by  ber  seducer  and  had 
bec.me  deslilule  !" 

"  Gdod  heavens  !  is  it  possible  ?"  esclaimcd 
Orruehy.  "  Ah  !  a  terrible  retribution  -at  length  j 
overtook  that  vile  woman  !" 

"  But  would  you  believe  it  P"  cried  Mrs.  Mad-  i 
dox,  as  a  recollection  struck  her,  "  Mrs.  Chicklade  : 
told  me  when  she  was  lodging  here  a  few  weeks  ! 
before  her  death,  that  she  had  somewhere  or  < 
another  fallen  in  with  Lucy  Maitland "  j 

"What !  at  that  time?"  ejaculated  Ormsby. 

"Yes— at  that  time.  But  she  would  not  tell 
me  where,  or  how,  or  under  what  circumstances  j 
she  hod  met  ber.  Perhaps  she  thought  that  I  { 
roinht  interfere  with  some  plans  which  she  herself  | 
bad  conceived "  I 

"  And  thus  poor  Lucy  Maitland  lives !  That  at  j 
all  events  is  certain  !"  eiclaimed  Ormsby.  i 

"  Or  at  least  that  she  was  living  about  thirteen 
or  fourteen  months  ago  is  certain,"  said  Mrs.  Mad* 
dox;  "because  that  was  the  time  when  Mrs.  j 
Chicklade  told  me  so."  I 

"Have  you  livci  in  this  bouse  for  twenty  long  I 
years  ?'*  inquired  Ormeby. 

"  Ob,  ijo !"  replied  the  woman.  "  I  have  seen  a 
great  many  ups  and  downs  — the  story  is  too  long  | 
to  te!l  yuu — but  during  those  twenty  years  I  have 
lived  in  at  least  6fty  houses  in  this  and  other  ' 
neighbourhoods.  At  last  I  got  to  he  mistress 
ot  this  house.  It  was  a  strange  coincidence— the 
very  bouse  where  1  first  dwelt  when  I  was  se.  1 
duced  in  the  country  and  brought  up  to  London! 
Mrs.  Chicklade  too,  she  saw  many  reverses ;  and  it 
was  singular  also  that  she  should  have  been  land-  ; 
lady  of  the  house  when  1  first  came  here  as  a 
lodger,  and  that  after  so  long  a  lapse  of  time  she 
should  have  come  to  lodge  with  me  when  I  got  to 
be  the  landlady  of  it!" 

"Yes  —  it  was  singular,"  observed  Ormsby. 
"  But  now  let  us  speak  ot  poor  Lucy  Maitland ;  | 
and  then  we  must  converse  on  other  and  more 
serious  subjects.  As  for  the  money  which  you 
owe  your  landlord,  tear  not— it  shall  be  presently 
forthcoming." 

The  woman  expressed  her  gratitude  for  this 
assurance;  and  she  chuckled  inwardly  at  the  pro-  ; 
grcES  that  matters  were  taking,  lor  she  S'W  that  t 
with  one  thing  ond  another  she  was  tolerably  cer-  . 
tain  of  clearitit;  a  pretty  penny  for  herself.  | 

"  Yes,"  said  Ormsby,  "  let  us  epeak  of  Lucy  ' 
Maitland;"  and  then  he  continued,  in  a  sort  of 
audible  musing  rather  than  because  be  was  con- 
scious that  he  was  addressing  himself  to  anybody, 
"Twenty  years  ago  I  was  a  wild  fellow.  I  re- 
member one  night  1  was  going  to  the  gambling- 
houeo  and  1  encountered  the  poor  girl.  She  told 
me  her  tale:  she  bad  been  seduced- she  was  in  the 
way  to  becomo  a  mother— she  bad  been  brought 
London  b;  ber  betrayer  anil  aAmndoned  b; 
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"  Ko,"  was  the  response.     "  She  mentioned  nol 

"  Neither  to  me  did  she  ever  mention  his  name," 
said  the  woman.  "She  often  spoke  of  him — she 
loved  him  well — as  I  also  had  loved  my  betrayer  I 
Ah,  I  daresay  it  is  the  common  story  of  all  us  un- 
fortunate women! — one  tale  suits  the  case  of  pretty 
nearl    all !" 

"  Ah  !  but  1  think  you  said  that  Lucy  Maitlantl 
was  different  ?"  exclaimed  Orm&hy. 

"  Oil,  yes !  she  would  not  go  astray,"  ejaoulated 
Mrs.  Ma'ddox. 

"Now  look  you,  let  us  compere  notes  and  see  ex- 
actly  how  it  was,"  said  Ormsby  ;  "  lor  this  is  a  nar- 
rative sufEdently  interesting  to  dwell  upon.  I  met 
ber  that  night,  and  she  told  me  how  she  bad  been 
ahandonou  by  her  seducer,  and  how  her  landlady 
had  bidden  her  go  forth  into  the  streets  and  obtain 
monev  as  many  other  women  did.  And  I  relieved 
her—" 

"  She  came  home,"  interjected  Mrs.  Maddoz, 
"  and  said  that  she  had  met  a  young  man  who  bad 
been  her  saviour.     She  was  deeply  thankful '." 

"  She  told  me  where  she  lived,"  pursued  Ormsby, 
"and  the  next  day  I  called  here.  To  tell  you  tlie 
truth,  1  had  my  doubts  in  reference  to  her  story, 
and  I  was  determined  to  see  whether  I  had  been 
deceived  or  not." 

"  If  she  told  you  that  she  waa  virtuous  except  in 
reference  to  him  whom  she  loved  and  who  had  be- 
trayed her,"  said  Mrs.  Maddox,  "  she  told  you 
nothing  but  the  truth." 

"  And  that  was  precisely  what  she  did  tell  me,*' 
resumed  Ormsby  ;  "  and  «  hen  I  called  here " 

"  I  remember  you,  sir  !  I  rememberyou  well  I'' 
interrupted  the  woman.  "  I  will  give  you  a  proof 
of  it !    You  called  twice  on  two  consecutive  days — 


heaven  ! 


him- 


girl ' 

But  he  stopped  short,  for  he  would  not  hurt  the 
feelings  of  even  the  depraved  creature  who  sat 
opposite  to  him.  But  tliis  depraved  creature  was 
moved  by  that  reference  to  by-gone  years  when  she 
was  young,  fascinating,  and  beautiful ;  and  as  two 
tears  trickled  down  her  rouged  cheeks,  she  said  in 
alow  voice,  "Yes — that  person  who  opened  you 
the  door  and  whom  you  evidently  remember— it 
was  I !" 

"Wei:  then,  I  will  tell  you  why  I  called  twice 
on  Lucy  Maitland,"  hastily  continued  Ormsby. 
"The  first  time  was  out  of  sheer  curiosity  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  tale  which  she  had  told  on  the 
preceding  evening  was  true  :  and  the  second  tim» 
it  nas  to  take  her  an  additional  sum  of  money,  for 
she  assured  me  that  if  she  could  only  get  away 
Irnm  lonc5on  she  should  be  safe  from  peril  and 
tempation.  1  confess  that  1  did  nqt  plac*  much 
reliance  on  the  statement ;  for  1  had  plunged  too 
deep  in  dissipLition  to  entertain  a  wholesome  faith 
in  the  virtuous  resolves  of  human  nature.  How- 
ever, 1  look  her  the  money ;  and  thenceforth  1  saw 
her  no  more.     I  became  involved   in  a  vortex  of 

exciting  iocidenis But  enough  1     I  am  glad  to 

have  received  from  your  lips  the  as^Qranee  that  my 
aympaihy  was  ntJt  thrown  »wsy  upon  an  t»n- 
worthy  object." 
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'*  Xt  was  Dot|  sir,  Luc^  Maittaod  went  away, 
as  «he  had  promiaed  you.  I  almost  fancied  it  n  as 
to  place  herself  unrler  your  keeping :  I  binted 
as  much  to  ber  :  but  vvitb  minified  tears  and  in- 
dif^n'ition  she  repelled  the  suspicion." 

"And  she  repelled  it  truthfully!"  ejaculated 
the  nobleman.  "  1  swear  to  you  most  solemnly 
that  nothing  but  friendship  subsisted  between  my- 
self and  Lucy  Maitland  on  those  occasions  when  I 
thus  saw  her.  Olten  and  often  have  I  since  thou£;bt 
of  her  !  — olten  and  often  during  the  twenty  years 
which  have  einee  elapsed  have  I  wondered  what 
had  become  of  ber  !  But  1  tell  you  that  1  had 
60  little  faith  in  huoian  nature  that  I  pictured  to 
myself  Lucy  Maitland  wandering  as  a  depraved 
creature  and  as  society's  forlorn  outcast  upon  the 
paveiuent  of  London,  her  good  resolves  bavini; 
Tariished,  if  indeed  they  were  ever  entertained  ; 
or.d  I  should  not  have  been  astonished  if  I  had 
this  nigbt  learnt  that  my  evil  presages  had  proved 
only  too  accurate.  But  enough  upon  this  point  ! 
Let  us  hope  that  she  has  done  well  in  the  world." 

There  was  a  pause  for  a  few  moments,  during 
»hich  Ormsby  thought  to  himself,  "  My  useful  sym. 
patby  towards  one  fellow-creature  may  have  com- 
pensated in  the  eyes  of  heaven  for  a  long  night  of 
cynicism.  And  now,"  he  said,  again  addressing 
the  woman  before  bim,  "  let  us  proceed  to  other 
matters.  You  are  in  pecuniary  distress.  What 
amount  will  relieve  you  ?" 

Toe  debts  ol  Mrs.  Maddox,  including  the  rent 
duo  to  her  lamilord,  were  under  sixty  pounds  ;  but 
she  thought  she  might  venture  upon  naming 
eighty 

"  Here  are  a  hundred,"  said  Ormsby  ;  and  be 
counted  the  banknotes  down  on  the  table.  "This 
sum  is  your's  j  and  you  shall  receive  a  like  amount," 
he  added,  riveting  bis  largo  dark  eyes  earnestly 
upon  her,  "on  the  day  which  sees  the  conviction 
of  the  villain  Timperley  for  the  murder  of  Mrs 
Cbicklade  !" 

"  You  mean  to  do  this  ?"  said  Mrs.  Maddox, 
half  frightened. 

"  Yts— I  mean  to  do  it,"  rejoined  the  nobleman 
sternly  ;  "  because  society  demands  that  so  great  a 
crime  should  be  brought  home  to  its  true  author- 
ship iind  the  criminal  himself  should  be  punished  ! 
1  mean  to  do  it  because  be  suffered  an  innocent 
young  lady  to  pass  through  the  terrific  ordeal  of 
aci'us.iiion,  arrest,  captivity,  and  trial;  and  he 
would  have  allowed  her  to  go  to  the  scafiFold  so 
loi!g  as.he  himself  was  safe !  I  will  do  it  because 
although  that  young  lady  was  acquitted,  yet  inas- 
much as  the  deed  itself  is  still  involved  in  the 
deepest  mysicry,  suspicion  may  in  the  minds  of 
some  continue  to  attach  itself  to  her,  and  her 
guil'k-.«8oess  never  can  be  completely  proven  until 
the  real  assassin  shall  have  been  unmasked  and 
proclaimed  before  the  whole  world.  These  are  the 
reasons  lor  which  I  will  doit;  and  you  will  aid 
me — not  from  any  moral  considerations,  but  be- 
cause you  shall  be  liberally  rewarded  !" 

"Tell  me  what  I  am  to  do,  sir,"  said  Mrs. 
Maddoi,  "  and  1  will  obey  your  commands." 

"  When  do  you  expect  Mr.  Timperley  f"  asked 
Ormsby. 

"  1  desired  him  to  call  upon  me  this  evening  or 
to-morrow  evening,"  rejoinod  the  woman:  "1 
thought  he  would  rather  come  to  such  a  bouse  as 
this  at  those  hours  when  there  was  the  least  chance 


of  his  being  observed  by  any  one  who  might 
chance  to  know  him." 

"Well,,  then,"  said  Ormsby,  "if  be  como  this 
evening,  lot  your  servant  deny  you — let  her  say 
that  you  waited  for  him,  but  that  as  he  cnme  not 
you  went  out — and  let  an  appointment  he  mado 
for  nine  o'clock  to-morrow  evening.  Will  you  do 
this  ?" 

"  I  will,  sir,"  was  the  reply.  "  And  I  suppose 
that  to-morrow  evening  you  will  return?" 

"To-morrow  evening  I  shall  be  here  at  half- 
past  eight  o'clock,  to  give  you  your  lesson  how  to 

"  Do  you  think,  sir — do  you  think,"  asked  Mrs. 
Maddox,  "  that  Mr  Timperley's  niece,  Mrs.  Har- 
dress,  was  an  accomplice  in  his  crime  ?" 

"Assuredly  not,"  replied  the  nobleman.  "I 
have  already  acquired  the  certainty  that  Mr.  Tim- 
perley was  seen  with  the  wretched  woman  Chick- 
lade,  at  about  the  time  when  she  was  so  foully 
murdered." 

"  But  Mrs.  Hardress  came  and  purchased  the 
letters  of  me,"  interjected  Mrs.  Maddox. 

"There  mav  be  two  ways  of  accounting  for  that 
circumstance,"  said  the  nobleman.  "  In  the  first 
place  her  uncle  n  ay  have  induced  her  to  visit  vou 
for  that  purpose :  he  may  have  either  confessed 
his  great  guilt  unto  her — or  he  may  havo  deluded 
her  by  speaking  of  compromising  letters  which 
would  tend  to  fix  suspicion  on  him,  though  all  the 
time  be  may  have  averred  bis  innocence  and  in- 
duced his  niece  to  believe  that  he  was  iutioeent. 
Or  on  the  other  hand,  she  herself  may  have  had  her 
own  reosons  for  coming  to  purchase  those  letters  ; 
and  by  a  strange  coincidence  she  may  have  chanced 
to  find  amongst  them  that  very  document  which 
so  fearfully  criminated  her  uncle.  But  you  your- 
self ought  to  be  able  to  say  something  on  this 
point:  you  bad  the  letters  in  your  possession — you 
looked  over  them " 

"  But  only  in  the  most  cursory  manner,"  inter- 
jected Mrs.   Maddox.     "I  glanced  at  a  few  — thoy 

were  chiefly  from  youths  at  the  University A  <1 

yet  it  certainly  has  struck  me,  since  I  beheld  the 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Hardress  lust  evening  and  di.i- 
covered  who  she  was,  that  the  name  of  Ciceli/ 
occurred  in  one  or  two  of  those  letters.  But  I 
cannot  be  sure— my  ideas  are  confused  on  the 
subject " 

"It  is  no  matter,"  said  Ormsby:  "suspicion 
does  not  point  to  that  young  lady  as  the  accom- 
plice of  her  uncle — at  least  not  before  the  fact. 
That  she  subsequently  became  acquainted  with  his 
guilt  there  can  be  no  doubt.  And  now  I  am  about 
to  take  my  departure.  Be  trusty  !  Attempt  not 
to  deceive  me!  If  you  think  that  by  giving  Mr. 
Timperley  yyirning  of  the  storm  that  is  gathi-ring, 
you  may  obtain  a  larger  bribe  than  the  reward 
which  I  shall  give  you,  you  will  be  in  error  ! 
Within  the  hour  that  is  passing  a  detective  officer 
of  justice  will  be  set  to  watch  him  day  and  night 
— to  dog  his  footsteps — to  track  ail  his  movements, 
until  circumstances  shall  be  sufficiently  combined 
tojusliiy  his  arrest!" 

The  woman  promised  to  maintain  the  utmost 
fidelity  in  the  cause  which  was  entrusted  to  her  ; 
and  Lord  Ormsby  quitted  the  bouse. 

It    was  no    vain  threat  to  which  he   had  given 

friend  Mr.  Stafford,  the  Ouvernment  olficial,  who 
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introduced  hiro  to  Sergeant  Wrightson  of  the  De- 
tective Force  as  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  conduct 
the  plans  which  were  now  requisite  to  bring  home 
the  crime  to  Mr.  Timperlej.  Accordingly,  the 
Sergeant  set  two  of  his  subordinates  to  work  to 
ferret  out  whatsoever  fresh  details  they  might  pos- 
sibly obtain  in  the  clue  which  was  being  followed 
up  ;  while  a  third  was  appointed  to  keep  watch  on 
Mr.  Timperloy's  movements. 

At  half-past  eight  o'clock  on  the  ensuing  even, 
ing,  Lord  Ormsby  and  Sergeant  Wrightson  called 
at  the  house  in  Norton  Street;  and  they  gave 
Mrs.  Maddox  full  instructions  how  she  was  to  act 
when  Mr.  Timperley  should  make  his  appearance. 
Two  rooms  separated  by  foldiog-doors,  presented 
arrangements  by  means  of  which  the  nobleman 
and  the  detective  could  overbear  everything  which 
might  take  place.  At  nine  o'clock  Mr.  Timperley 
knocked  at  the  door  of  the  house  ;  and  he  was 
shown  into  the  room  whore  Mrs.  Maddox  awaited 
him.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  obserie  that  his 
guilty  soul  was  full  of  alarm  ;  for  be  knew  full  well 
that  this  was  the  house  where  Mrs.  Chicklade 
had  dwelt;  and  the  wording  of  the  landlady's 
letter  had  shown  bim  that  she  considered  him  to 
be  in  her  power.  She  must  therefore  have  disco, 
vered  something  !  But  that  the  matter  could  be 
settled  for  money,  he  had  every  reason  to  hope  and 
believe  from  the  private  and  stealthy  way  in  which 
he  was  thus  sent  for. 

Mrs.  Maddox  faithfully  followed  out  the  course 
"vhieh  Ormsby  and  the  detective  had  suggested. 
She  spoke  to  Mr.  Timperley  of  the  letter  he  had 
written  to  Mrs.  Chicklade,  and  in  which  he  had 
promised  the  sum  of  five  thousand  pounds  as  the 
purchase-money  of  her  silence  in  respect  to  some 
discovery  she  had  made  materially  damaging  to 
bis  reputation  as  well  as  perilous  to  his  personal 
safety.  Mrs.  Maddox  likewise  spoke  of  the  visit 
of  his  niece  Cicely  Neale  to  procure  Mrs.  Chick- 
lade's  papers  ;  and  then  she  said,  "  You  know, 
Mr.  Timperley,  your  niece  obtained  that  letter 
which  you  penned  to  the  woman;  and  you  gave 
your  niece  a  dowry  of  thirty  thousand  pounds, 
either  as  a  bribe  for  her  silence,  or  else  as  the 
actual  purchase-money  for  the  damnatory  docu- 
ment!" 

"Ah,  then  Cicely  has  betrayed  me  !"  ejaculated 
the  lawyer,  who  was  thrown   completely  ,oif  his 

"  No — she  did  not  intentionally  betray  you,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Maddox :  "  but  I  discovered  the  secret 
—it  matters  not  how." 

Then  Mr.  Timperley  began  to  sound  Mrs.  Mad- 
dox as  to  what  her  views  might  be,— though  at 
the  same  time  he  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  her 
that  he  was  really  innocent  of  the  crime,  but  that 
for  the  sake  of  avoiding  the  chance  of  incurring 
disagreeable  suspicion  ho  had  no  objection  to  place 
the  seal  of  silence  upon  her  lips.  He  proposed 
that  she  should  depart  forthwith  for  America — that 
he  would  give  her  five  hundred  pounds  on  the  day 
that  she  set  off— ond  that  he  would  annually  remit 
her  one-half  of  that  sum.  She  gave  her  consent ; 
and  he  suggested  that  she  should  leave  Xondon  on 
the  morrow.  To  this  also  she  agreed  ;  and  he 
took  his  departure,  with  the  understanding  that  he 
should  be  there  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  to 
see  her  off. 

Aud  It  seven  o'clock   in  the  morning  Ormsby 


and  the  detective  were  again  concealed  in  the  innet 
room  separated  from  the  front  one  by  the  folding- 
doors  ;  and  Mr.  Timperley  wos  punctual  to  the  ap- 
pointment. He  gave  Mrs.  Maddox  the  promised 
amount  ;  and  be  said,  "  1  am  even  dealing  with 
you  more  liberally  than  I  bad  undertaken  or  than 
you  could  have  expected  ;  for  there  is  a  draft  upon 
an  American  house— one  of  the  principal  firms  in 
New  York — for  a  further  sum  of  five  hundred 
pounds,  which  will  be  paid  to  you  the  instant  you 
arrive  in  that  city." 

He  accompanied  the  woman  in  a  cab  to  Euston 
Square:  he  paid  her  tare  to  Liverpool — he  saw  her 
take  her  seat  in  the  railway  carriage — and  he 
witnessed  the  departure  of  the  train.  His  mind 
was  then  easy  ;  and  he  felt  convinced  there  was 
nothing  more  to  apprehend  in  that  quarter.  As 
for  Mrs.  Maddox  herself,  she  left  the  train  at  some 
station  at  no  great  distance  down  the  line,  and  on 
the  ensuing  night  returned  to  London,  where  she 
took  a  temporary  lodging  in  the  suburbs  that  she 
might  hold  herself  at  the  disposal  of  Sergeant 
Wrightson  whenever  the  course  o£  justice  should 
require  her  presence  in  the  witness-box.  The 
money  and  the  draft  upon  America  which  she  bad 
received  from  Mr.  Timperley,  she  surrendered  up 
into  the  officer's  keeping,  Lord  Ormsby  guarantee- 
ing that  she  should  not  be  a  loser  by  the  proceed- 
ing. 

In  the  mean  time  the  two  detectives  who  had 
been  set  to  work  to  ferret  out  fresh  details,  bad  not 
been  idle.  They  had  communicated  with  the 
policemen  who  discovered  the  body  of  Mrs.  Chick- 
lade at  the  time  when  the  murder  was  committed : 
they  obtained  all  requisite  information  from  that 
source;  and  they  procured  copies  of  the  deposi- 
tions taken  at  the  examination  of  Winifred  before 
the  police-magistrate.  The  incident  was  then 
brought  back  to  recollection  that  Mr.  Timperley 
had  actually  presented  himself  at  the  time  in  thu 
police-court— that  he  had  voluntarily  stood  for- 
ward to  announce  himself  as  the  attorney  engage'l 
to  conduct  the  accused  girl's  defence  ;  and  tliis 
proceeeding  on  his  part  was  now  regarded  os  a 
mere  cloak  to  shield  himself  against  the  possibility 
of  suspicion.  Then,  too,  there  was  a  portion  of 
Mr.  Meadowbank  the  surgeon's  evidence,  at  the 
time  of  that  examination,  which  note  engaged  the 
serious  attention  of  the  detectives  ;  inasmuch  as 
it  tended  to  prove  that  it  was  really  more  consis- 
tent to  believe  that  the  murder  had  been  com- 
mitted by  the  strong  hands  of  a  man  than  by  tho 
delicate  fingers  of  a  young  female.  We  will  quote, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  reader,  the  particular  part  of 
the  examination  to  which  wo  now  refer,  and  which 
was  given  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  our  narra- 
tive. 

"  Do  you  think,"  Mr.  Wardour,  the  barrister, 
had  asked  of  Mr.  Meadowbank,  "  that  the  hands 
of  the  prisoner  were  those  which  left  their  marks 
upon  the  neck  of  the  deceased  ?" 

"  I  should  indeed  be  very  sorry  to  say  that  they 
were,"  was  Mr.  Meadowbank's  answer  :  **  but  as 
an  honest  man,  I  am  compelled  to  admit  that  they 
might  have  been." 

"  You  must  endeavour,  sir,"  Mr.  Wardour  had 


gone  on  to  say,  "  to  give  us  a  positive  opinion. 


will  shape  my  question  in  another  way.  Do  you 
think  that  those  delicate  fingers" — pointing  to- 
wards   the  prisoner— "could  have   left  upon  the 
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neck  of  the  deceased  marks  of  such  a  length,  width, 
and  depth  sa  you  have  seen  thereupon  ?" 

"  There  is  no  doubt,"  the  surgeon  had  answered, 
"that  the  matter  is  open  to  the  belief  that  larger 
hETids  inflicted  those  marks.  But  still  it  is  mj 
duty  to  observe  that  discoloration  spreads  rapidl^^ 
in  cases  of  strangulation  by  violent  throttling  ;  and 
the  original  marks  are  altered,  disfigured,  and 
changed  thereby,  as  well  as  by  the  swelling  which 
ensues." 

"  Yet  you  think,  Mr.  Jtoadowbank,"  the  learned 
counsel  had  observed,  "  that  it  would  be  more 
satisfactory  for  those  who  wish  justice  to  take  its 
course  by  smiting  the  guilty  person  only,  if  a 
prisoner  with  less  delicate  hands  stood  in  the 
dock  ?" 

"  I  certainly  should  speak  more  positively  on  the 
point,"  Mr.  Meadowbank  had  responded. 

Our  readers  may  rest  assured  that  the  detec- 
tives did  not  fail  to  see  Sir.  Meadowbank  on  the 
^o.  80.— AOSEB. 


points  to  which  reference  has  just  been  made  ;  ami 
the  surgeon  unhesitatingly  admitted  that  it  ^ould 
certainly  be  much  more  consistent  with  probability 
to  suppose  that  a  man  had  committed  the  murder 
than  that  it  was  the  work  of  a  female.  In  follow- 
ing up  their  investigations,  the  detectives  suc- 
ceeded in  discovering  that  Mr.  Timperley  was  up 
in  that  very  neighbourhood  on  the  day  of  the 
murder  and  at  about  the  hour  whtn  it  must  have 
bren  committed  ;  so  that  the  testimony  of  James 
Nash  the  valet  was  corroborated. 

Under  all  these  circumstances  Sergeant  Wright- 
son  came  at  length  to  the  couclusiou  that  he  should 
be  fully  justified  in  taking  the  lawyer  into  cus- 
tody  :  but  Sir  Koderick  Dalham  requested  that 
this  proceeding  might  stand  over  uniil  the  last 
moment,  in  order  to  afl'ord  him  an  opportunity  of 
obtaining,  if  possible,  the  money   which  Mr.  Tim- 

i  perleyhad  so  fraudulently  kept  back  from  the  da. 

I  ceased  Sir  John's  ereditora.      But,  as   the  rocidcT 
VOJC.  II. 
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bag  eecD,  this  latter  Bttempt  faile<l  ;  and  the  pcrti- 
uacity  with  which  Timperlej  clung  to  his  illegal 
gains  made  the  blow  which  thereupon  struck  him 
seem  all  the  more  awfully  retributive. 


CHAPTER     XXXVII. 


"  No,  eignora,"  was  the  response.  "  Signor  Do 
Vera  dinej  at  the  British  Emhassv.  But  in  re- 
eprct  to  apartments,  signora,  if  you  will  perniit 
me  to  recommend  you  to  the  hotel  farther  down 
the  street,  you  will  bo  excellently  accommodated." 

Emily  accepted  the  arrangement:  and  she  said, 
"Be  so  kind  as  to  tell  Signor  De  Vera  that  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Barrington  have  arrived,  and   that  we 


i  to  I 


The  scene  of  cur  story  must  be  ajain  shifted  to  I 
the  Italian  soil  ;  and  it  is  to  Florence  that  we  re- 
conduct the  attention  of  our  readers.  \ 

Upwards  of  ten  days  had  elapsed  since  the  me-  | 
morahle  incidents  which  led  to  the  death  of  Lu-  [ 
crezia  di  Mirano  and  to  the  arrest  of  her  unprioci- 1 
pled  paramour  the  Count  di  Kamorino  :  Charles  De 
Vere  was  still  woiting  in  Florence  to  see  wheth* 
the  beautiful  quadroon  would  keep  her  promise 
and  bring  her  husband  to  that  city  :  but  still  they 
came  not.  Day  after  day  did  he  expect  them  ; 
and  he  said  to  himself,  "  After  the  immense  ser* 
vice  which  Mrs.  Barrington  rendered  me,  by  en*  1 
ahliug  me  to  perform  in  safety  the  journey  from 
her  Apennioe  dwelling  into  Florence,  I  am  bound 
to  remain  here  as  long  as  possibk  to  see  if  I  can  be  , 
of  any  service  to  her."  ' 

AUliough  his  leave  of  absence  from  Naples  had 
extended  to  but  a  fortnight,  and  this  period  had 
expired,  yet  the  British  Ambassador  in  Florence 
promised  to  hold  him  harmless  if  be  exceeded  that 
furbugh  by  a  few  days.  Thus  Charles  was  still 
tarrying  in  the  Tuscan  capital  in  the  hope  of  be* 
holding  the  arrival  of  the  quadroon  and  her  hus- 
band :  but  ho  was  now  getting  wearied  of  waiting 
any  lunger,  and  he  thought  that  there  was  no  ne* 
cossiiy  for  him  to  do  so. 

Ilector  Hardress,  with  his  wife  and  sister,  still 
continued  at  the  hotel  in  Florence.  It  was  not 
the  same  where  Charles  bad  taken  up  his  own  I 
quarters  ;  neither  did  he  see  much  of  the  Hard- 1 
ress  family  ;  for  be  it  remembered  that  he  liad 
fought  a  duel  with  Hector  on  occount  of  the  latter 
having  insulted  Agnes — and  though  they  had 
shaken  bands  and  had  subsequently  met  on 
friendly  terms,  yet  our  hero  could  not  maintain 
a  real  intimacy  with  one  whose  character  he  did 
not  respect.  • 

It  was  a  lato  hour  in  the  evening  when  a  post- 
chaise  drove  up  to  the  gate  of  the  hotel  at  which 
Charles  De  Vere  was  staying.  The  occupants  of  j 
the  vehicle  were  the  quadroon  and  her  husband. 
The  latter  was  lying  back  fast  asleep:  the  former 
asked  from  the  window  whether  an  English: 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  De  Vere  had  apartments 
in  that  hostelry  ?  The  reply  was  in  the  nlErma- 1 
tive. 

"  Then,"  said  Emily,  "  we  will  stay  here  also.  | 
Ildve  you  suitable  lodgings  ?" 

The  landlord  was  extremely  sorry,  but  the  hotel 
was  quite  full:  there  had  been  an  unusual  influx  | 
of  guests  ttiat  day — or  else  nothing  would  afford 
him  greater  pleasure  than  to  accommodate  any 
friend  of  Mr.  De  Vere,  who  was  a  most  worthy 
and  excellent  English  gentleman.  Such  was  the 
eeose  in  which  the  landlord  spoke.  ' 

"Then  what  is  to  be  done?"  asked  Emily. 
"  Is  Mr.  De  Vere  in  the  hotel  at  this  moment  ?''    ! 


"  I  will  not  fail,  signora,"  rejoined  the  landlord. 
**  I  know  that  Signer  De  Vere  has  been  expecting 
you  for  the  last  ten  days  or  more ;  for  he  has  been 
constantly  asking  if  a  gentleman  and  lady  by  the 
name  of  Barrington  have  arrived.  I  believe  that 
he  himself  intended  to  leave  Florence  for  Naplea 
to-morrow  or  next  day;  but  I  hope  your  arrival 
will  induce  him  to  stay  a  little  longer." 

The  equipage  now  continued  its  way  along  tho 
street;  and  it  turned  into  the  court-yard  of  tho 
hotel  to  which  the  recommendation  bad  just  been 
given.  Gustavus  now  vt.  ka  up:  he  bad  slept 
some  hours— he  was  completely  sober  ;  and  Emily 
hastily  whispered  to  him  **  You  are  in  Florence, 
dear  GuB !" 

Ho  smoothed  down  his  hair ;  and  without  an- 
swering the  observation  just  made  by  his  beauti- 
ful quadroon  wife,  he  descended  from  the  chaise, 
the  faithful  John  having  already  opened  the  door, 
and  tho  waiters  coming  forth  from  the  establish- 
ment to  receive  the  new  arrivals.  Gustavus  did 
not  tarry  to-offer  hia  arm  to  assist  Emily  to  alight : 
but  he  at  once  followed  a  waiter  into  an  apartmeut 
to  which  he  led  the  way. 

"  The  best  supper  you  can  put  upon  the  table," 
snid  Gustavus,  "  and  plenty  of  your  choicest  wine  I 
Driug'  mo  a  bottle  of  champagne  at  once.  I  am 
dying  with  thirst." 

The  quadroon  now  entered  the  apartment ;  and 
when  the  waiter  withdrew,  she  accosted  her  hus- 
band, aayiog  in  a  low  tremulous  voice,  "  Was  ir 
kiud,  Gaslatus,  to  leave  mo  to  descend  alone  (r'ua 
the  chaise  ?  was  it  bandsooie  to  put  such  an  iodi:;- 
nity  upon  your  own  wife  in  the  presence  of  K.e 
assembled  servitors  of  the  hotel  ?  was  it  even  act- 
ing the  part  of  a  gentleman  towards  a  lady  ?'' 

*' My  Gad,  Eniily  1"  ejaculated  tho  young  man, 
stamping  his  foot  with  sudden  rage ;  "  why  do  you 
begin  to  sermonise  me  the  very  moment  that  I 
set  foot  within  the  walls  of  this  hotel  ?" 

"  Forgive  me,  dear  Gustavus,"  said  the  qua- 
droon, now  adopting  the  most  cajoling  and  coaxing 
manner;  ''forgive  me,  dear  Gus!  I  wilt  not  thus 
vex  you  again.  But,  Ob!  you  know  how  I  love 
you,  and  that  therefore  I  am  so  jealous  of  the 
little  attentions  which  a  husband  ought  to  show 
towards  a  wife  !" 

"  Pray  don't  teaso  me,  Emily,"  said  the  younjf 
man,  "  with  another  long  story  about  your  love, 
I  am  sick  of  it!  Come,  come— wo  will  not 
quarrel !"  ho  ejaculated,  as  he  perceived  that  the 
quadroon's  luminous  black  eyes  flashed  sudden 
tires:  "you  know  how  1  hate  a  scene!     Kiss  me.'    | 

In  a  moment  the  splendid  dusky- complexioned 
countenance  became  animated  with  joy,  and  tho    j 
quadroon  literally  glued  her  lips  to  those  of  hiT    ; 
husband.     He  suffered  the  embrace  rather  thaa    ] 
returned  it;  and  as  Emily's  arms  were  unwound 
from   about  his  neck,  he  threw  himself  languidly 
on  the  sofa.    The  waiter  now  entered  with  a  bolt.a 
of  champagne;  and  Gustavus  drank   off  two  of 
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three  glasses  ia  quick  succession,  end  with  all  the 
avidit;  of  one  in  whom  a  lore  of  liquor  had 
become  an  irre.iislible  passion. 

Supper  was  soon  sorved  up  ;  and  it  consisted  of 
all  tbose  delicacies  and  luxuries  which  are  to  be 
found  at  a  first-rate  Italian  hotel.  Emily  exerted 
all  her  powers  to  converse  in  a  lively  and  amusing 
strain  ;  and  she  flattered  herself  tl>at  there  was  a 
more  healthful  gaiety  about  Guslavus  than  for 
Gome  time  past  she  had  seen. 

"  By  the  bye,"  she  presently  said,  "  I  forgot  to 
tell  you  that  Mr.  Da  Vere  is  in  Florence,  and  we 
shall  doubtless  see  him  to-morrow.  But  this  is 
cot  the  hoiel  at  which  he  is  staying." 

"If  your  Mr.  Be  Vere,"  replied  Gustavus,  "iu 
a  good  fellow,  and  will  bear  me  company  over  a 
bottle  of  wine,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  him  :  hut  if 
not,  he  will  do  well  to  keep  away.  He  must 
thii;l£  mo  a  pretty  fellow  to  have  played  such 
pranks  the  night  he  was  at  our  house  ia  the 
Apennines!" 

'■  Do  uot  feel  any  constraint  on  that  head,  my 
dear  Gustavus,"  rejoined  Emily;  "fori  made  a 
thousand  excuses  on  your  behalf.  Besides,  he  is  a 
most  gouerous-beartod  young  mon 

"Ob,  well,  I  shall  know  him  better  when  I  see 
him,"  interrupted  Gustavus,  who  now  began  to 
exhibit  that  petulance  and  ill-humour  which  in- 
variably constituted  the  next  phase  after  the 
hilariousness  produced  by  wine.  "I  wonder  how 
my  poor  old  grandfather  gets  on  now  ?" 

Emily  gave  a  sudden  etart ;  for  this  was  one  of 
the  disagreeable  topics  on  which  she  alike  hated 
and  dreaded  that  her  husband  should  enter;  and 
the  exclaimed,  "Why  speak  of  him,  dear  Gus- 
tavus? It  only  fills  your  mind  with  sorrowful 
thoughts!" 

"  Why  speak  of  him  ?"  ejaculated  the  young 
man :  "  why  in  the  name  of  heaven  should  I  not  7 
is  not  this  the  middle  of  November  ?  Toll  me 
what  is  the  day  of  the  month " 

"  It  is  the  15tb,"  answered  the  quadroon  :  and 
then  suddenly  comprehending  what  was  floating 
iu  her  husband's  mind,  she  hastened  to  add,  "  Oh  ! 
no  doubt  your  grandfather  is  happy  now.  1  dare- 
say the  Chancery  Suit  is  finished — and  of  course 
judgment  must  have  been  given  in  his  favour. 
We  knew  that  he  was  out  of  prison— Mr.  Millard 
wrote  and  told  us  that  much " 

"  But  poor  Winifred  !  what  can  have  become  of 
Winifred?"  exclaimed  Gustavus.  "  Who  could 
have  been  her  seducer?" 

"  Trouble  not  yourself  about  your  worthless 
couMD,"  interrnpted  the  quadroon  fiercely;  and 
her  black  eyes  flashed  fire,  and  her  brilliant  teeth 
p learned  betwixt  her  rich  red  lips.  "I  have  told 
you,  Gustavus,  that  I  will  not  have  this  name 
mentioned  in  my  hearing.  It  is  an  insult  to  mel 
If  you  value  my  love— that  love  which  has  made 
me  sucritice  so  much  for  you — you  will  henceforth 
abstain  from  any  allusion  to  one  who  set  herself 
up  B3  my  rival.  For  by  heaven,  Gustavus!" — 
And  the  quadroon  caught  up  a  sharp  pointed  knife 
Irom  the  supper-table;  "if  I  thought  that  there 
was  the  slightest  lingering  impression  of  Wini- 
fred's image  on  your  heart,  I  would  unhesitat- 
ingly and  remorselessly  draw  that  heart's  life 
blood  !" 


afraid,  Emily.  I  will  not  allude  to  Winifred  any 
more  !" 

"Ah,  then,  you  are  my  own  dear  GustsTus 
once  again !"  cried  the  quadroon :  and  flinging 
down  the  knife,  she  sprang  towards  her  husband. 

She  wound  her  splendidly  modelled  arms  about 
his  neck— she  pressed  his  head  to  her  swelling 
bosom— she  covered  his  cheeks  and  his  lips  with 
kisses — she  lavished  upon  him  all  the  tenderest 
caresses  and  most  fervid  endearments.  The  young 
man,  already  half  intoxicated  with  wine,  was  now 
completely  inebriated  by  the  blandishments  of  that 
voluptuous  creature ;  and  not  merely  tolerating 
her  caresses,  but  now  returning  them  with  a 
kindred  ardour,  ho  murmured,  "  Yes,  I  love  you, 
Emily!  1  love  you  very  much!" 

It  was  thus  that  at  one  moment  by  the  most 
terrible  threats,  and  at  another  by  sensuous 
cajoleries — by  menaces  at  one  time,  and  by  caresses 
at  another— by  pouring  upon  him  all  the  fury  of 
her  rage,  or  by  enveloping  him  in  the  halo  of  her 
wantonness, — it  was  by  such  strongly  contrasting 
and  alternating  means  as  these  that  J^mily  re- 
tained her  empire  over  Gustavu?. 

Presently  the  quadroon  rose  from  the  table,  and 
again  circling  her  husband's  neck  with  her  glow- 
ing arms,  and  looking  upon  him  with  eyes  brim- 
full  of  desire,  she  said,  "You  have  now  partaken 
of  enough  wine,  and  you  stand  in  njod  of  rest, 
I  am  about  to  withdraw " 

"  I  will  follow  you  in  a  few  minutes,"  replied 
Gustavus,  as  he  glanc^'d  towards  a  bottle  which 
yet.rcmainod  half  filled. 

She  imprinted  a  long,  burning,  devouring  kiss 
upon  his  lips — flung  another  deep,  impassioned, 
melting  look  upon  him— and  then  quitted  the 
apartment.  As  in  all  Continental  hnicls,  a  suite 
of  rooms  communicating  one  with  another  had 
been  assigned  for  the  accommodation  of  Gustavus 
and  his  wife;  and  thus  on  leaving  the  sitting- 
apartment,  she  had  merely  to  traverse  a  little 
ante-room  in  order  to  reach  the  bed-chamber. 

When  Gustavus  was  alone,  ho  refilled  his  glms ; 
and  he  was  about  to  raise  it  to  his  lips,  when  the 
landlord  entered,  and  said,  "  I  believe,  signer,  thut 
your  name  is  Gustavus  Barrington?" 

"  It  is  so,"  answered  the  young  man,  thinking 
that  the  question  simply  involved  some  formality 
ia  reference  to  his  passport. 

"And  you  have  recently  come  from  the  village 
of in  the  Apennines  ?"  continued  the  land- 
lord. 

"Yes:  I  left  it  about  ten  daya  ago,"  rejoined 
Gustavus;  "  and  then,  as  I  was  taken  ill,  I  stopped 
at  another  little  village— I  forgot  what  the  deuce 
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tioned  on  the  back  of  the  passport,  which  I  suppose 
my  servant  gave  you " 

"It  is  not  for  this,  signer,  that  I  havo  intruded 
upon  you,"  interrupted  the  landlord:  "but  a 
courier  who  has  travelled  from  England  in  search 
of 'you,  bus  just  arrived  at  this  hotel,  and  has 
brought  important  letters," 

"  Where  are  they  p"  anxiously  demanded  Gua- 
tavu'!,  who  was  partly  sobered  by  the  incident. 

"They  are  here,  signer,"  said  the  laiiuiordj 
"but  I  thought  ic  my  duty  to  assure  myself  iu 
the  first  instance  that  you  are  the  right  gentleman 
— and  also  to  prepare  yuu  to  receive  th«  tidiugo  of 
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"A  death ?''  echoed  Gustavue,  trembling  verj 
much. 

"  Yes,  eignor,"  pursued  the  master  of  the  esta- 
blishment; "for  the  letters  indicate  that  there  is 
mcurniDg  in  your  family " 

"My  grandfather!"  exclaimed  GustaYus;  "or 
else  poor  Winifred  !  But  quick,  quick  !  give  me 
tbo  letters!" 

He  clutched  the  missives  which  the  landlord 
now  proffered  him ;  and  instantaneously  recog- 
nising the  handwriting  of  his  cousin  on  the  en- 
velope of  one  of  the  letters,  he  mentallv  ejacu- 
lated, "  Thank  God!  poor  Winnie  lives !  'Then  it 
must  be  my  grandfather!" 

Another  moment,  and  the  suspicion  was  con- 
firmed. Gustavus  burst  into  tears;  and  the  land- 
lord silently  withdrew.  But  if  in  one  sense  the 
letters  were  afflicting,  yet  in  other  respects  they 
were  the  messengers  of  good  tidings ;  for  they 
announced  the  result  of  the  lawsuit  — they  re- 
vealed  the  fact  that  Winifred  was  no  degraded 
being,  but  an  honourably  wedded  wife— and  they 
likewise  made  Gustavus  aware  that  he  was  the 
sole  heir  to  the  immense  wealth  just  recovered  by 
the  judgment  of  the  Chancery  Court.  It  was  on 
the  7th  of  November  that  both  old  Mr.  Barring- 
ton  and  Sir  John  Palham  died;  and  it  was  now 
on  the  loth  that  the  intelligence  of  those  events 
and  their  associated  circumstances  reached  Gus- 
tavus in  Florence. 

Through  what  variations  of  feeling  did  be  now 
pass  !  through  what  transitions  of  emotion  was  he 
hurried !  His  grandsire  was  no  more ;  but  the 
lawsuit  was  won.  Winifred  was  a  wife — but 
O  strange !  the  wife  of  a  Dalham !  Yes,  and 
her  husband  bad  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy  ;  and 
Winifred  was  Xady  Dalbam !  Gustavus  had  no 
prejudice  against  Roderick ;  and  therefore  be  re- 
joiced unfeignedly  to  find  that  his  cousin  was  not 
degraded  nor  disgraced,  hut  that  for  many  long 
months  past  she  had  been  a  lawfully  wedded  wife. 
And  now  too,  Gustavus  was  rich;  and  he  instan. 
taneously  formed  the  generous  purpose  of  sharing 
his  wealth  with  Winifred ;  for  her  letter  told  him 
that  her  husband  Sir  Koderick  had  been  disin- 
herited by  bis  own  sire. 

There  were  three  letters  which  the  courier  had 
brought.  One  was  from  Winifred,  as  we  have 
already  stated :  the  second  was  from  Sir  Koderick 
Dalham  to  Gustavus,  congratulating  him  upon  the 
accession  to  his  grandfather's  wealth,  and  with 
manly  frankness  expressing  the  hope  that  they 
would  be  good  friends.  The  third  letter  was  from 
Mr.  Millard,  the  London  agent  of  Mr.  Pinnock  in 
Jamaica.  It  contained  the  intelligence  that  by 
recently  received  advices  from  Kingston,  Mr.  Pin- 
nock's  health  was  rapidly  breaking  down,  and  that 
therefore  Gustavus  and  Emily  were  enjoined  to 
return  to  the  West  Indies  with  the  least  possible 
delay. 

When  he  bad  perused  the  letters,  Gustavus 
poured  the  contents  of  bis  wine-glass  down  his 
throat  ;  and  as  he  eet  it  down  on  the  table,  he 
ejaculated  with  a  species  of  fierce,  savage  joy, 
*'  God  be  thanked,  I  am  no  longer  dependent  on 
tny  wife  !— no  longer  forced  to  look  for  every  shil- 
ling to  the  purse  of  Emily's  father  !  By  heaven, 
she  shall  tyrannise  over  me  no  longer  !  If  we 
ere  to  live  together,  I  will  be  the  master  and  she 
shall  be  the  slave !" 


Half  under  the  infiuenee  of  wine  as  he  was,  and 
half  under  that  of  the  tidings  he  had  received,  it 
was  no  wonder  if  his  mind  should  he  excited  in  a 
particular  direction.  All  the  wrongs,  real  or 
imaginary,  which  be  had  sustained  at  the  handa 
of  the  quadroon,  flamed  up  in  his  recollection  ; 
while  all  the  many  evidences  of  her  strong  and 
ardent  affection  sank  completely  into  the  back- 
ground. He  longed  for  revenge — or  at  least  to 
avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  assert  his  com- 
plete independence. 

He  traversed  the  ante.room  :  he  entered  the 
bed-chamber.  The  lamp  was  burning  upon  the 
toilet-table.  Emily  was  in  bed  ;  and  the  dark 
masses  of  her  luxuriant  hair  floated  over  the 
snowy  pillow.  Half  raising  herself  eo  as  to  sup- 
port her  head  with  one  arm,  she  bent  a  look  of 
melting  fondness  upon  her  husband ;  and  then  she 
gave  a  sudden  start  on  perceiving  bow  strange 
was  the  expression  of  hie  countenance.  For  a 
moment  she  was  uncertain  what  means  to  adopts 
whether  those  of  coercion  or  entreaty— whether  to 
have  recourse  to  threats  or  to  blandishments.  But 
she  quickly  determined  upon  the  latter  ;  and  bend- 
ing her  luminous  eyes  with  impassioned  tenderness 
upon  him,  she  asked,  "  What  ails  you,  Gustavus  f 
Is  the  dark  mood  returning  ?  If  eo,  believe  me 
—Oh,  believe  me  1  it  is  mere  fancy  on  your  parti 
It  is  only  a  delusive  imagination  which  conjurea 
up  the  spectre  that  haunts  you  !" 

*'  Fear  nothing  on  that  score,"  responded  Gus- 
tavus curtly.  "  I  am  neither  mad  or  drunk 
enough  at  the  present  moment  to  be  frightened 
at  spectres.  If  it  had  not  been  for  you,  I  should 
never  have  become  a  sot — and  therefore  should 
never  have  been  the  made  the  sport  of  a  wild  fan- 
tastic delirium  !" 

"  Gustavus— dear  Gustavus,"  cried  the  quadroon, 
"  what  mean  these  reproaches  ?  Come  to  my  arms, 
dearest !  —  let  me  pillow  your  head  upon  mj 
bosom  !" 

"  Listen  to  me,"  he  interrupted  her.  "  I  have 
just  received  letters  from  England." 

"  Letters  ?"  echoed  Emily.  "  And  you  have 
already  opened  them?  You  did  not  wait  until 
you  were  in  my  presence  ?" 

"  Come,  come,"  he  sternly  interjected,  *•  no 
more  of  your  imperiousness !  My  eyes  are 
opened  —  if  indeed  they  were  ever  completely 
shut ;  and  at  all  events  I  am  independent.  You 
shall  no  longer  be  enabled  to  let  me  know  and 
feel  that  the  source  of  wealth  is  on  your  side.  In 
one  word,  Emily,  the  suit  is  gained — my  grand- 
father is  dead — and  I  am  his  heir." 

"  Let  me  condole  with  you,  Gustavus,  for  the 
one  thing,  and  rejoice  with  you  for  the  other," 
said  the  quadroon,  extending  her  arms  towards 
him.  "What  !  will  you  not  come  to  me?  why 
do  you  speak  and  look  so  angry  ?  why  do  you 
reproach  me  ?  Just  now  you  were  all  love  and 
affection " 

"  Because  you  rendered  me  the  slave  of  your 
cajoleries  and  your  blandishments  !"  exclaimed 
Gustavus.  "  Y^ou  would  not  let  me  talk  of  Wini- 
fred the>i " 

"  Winifred  again  ?"  ejaculated  the  quadroon 
fiercely.  "  Even  though  your  grandfather  may 
have  left  you  rich,  she  is  not  the  less  a  lost  and 
polluted  creature  !" 

"  Silence,  Emily— eilenoe  !"  cried  the  enraged 
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Gu3tavus  ;  "it  is  your  mouth  that  is  polluted  with 
the  falsehood  you  are  uttering  !" 

"Falsehood?"  echoed  the  quadroon,  hei  ejee 
now  flashing  forth  the  fiercest  fires.  "  You  dare 
tell  me  that  1  lie,  Guslavus  ?  Was  not  her  dis- 
honoured condition  visible  enough  ?  did  we  not 
accuse  her  of  it  p  did  she  deny  it  P  was  she  not 
oTerwholmed  with  the  charge?  and  was  she  not 
called  Miss  Barrington  at  her  lodgings  ?"' 

"  Everything  is  now  accounted  for !"  cried  Gus- 
tavus.  "She  was  wedded  to  a  Dalham— and  she 
dared  not  tell  the  secret !  Oh,  my  God  !  how  we 
wronged  her  !  Poor  girl,  poor  girl  !  what  must 
ehe  have  euifered  !" 

The  red  blood  mantled  vividly  through  the 
transparent  duskiness  of  the  quadroon's  counte- 
nance ;  and  that  indignant  blush  descended  on 
her  neck,  and  even  spread  over  her  bosom  which 
was  swelling  like  the  billows  of  a  tumultuous  sea 
as  ehe  sat  up  in  the  couch  darting  lightning 
looks  upon  her  husband. 

"  What  !  you  dare  speak  of  her  tenderly  in  my 
presence  ?"  she  exclaimed  :  "  you  are  bold  enough 
thus  to  outrage  and  insult  me  ?" 

"  It  is  you  who  have  outraged  and  insulted  my 
pure  and  virtuous  cousin  !"  exclaimed  Gustavus 
fiercely.  "  Oh  !  I  care  not  for  you  now  t  I  defy 
you  !  Your  looks  will  not  kill  ;  and  with  those 
white  teeth  of  yours  you  dare  not  bite  !  I  re- 
peat that  I  defy  you  !  Hear  me,  then,  speak  of 
Winifred  !  Yes  —  she  whom  you  despised  and 
scorned,  is  now  a  titled  lady — she  is  a  baronet's 
wife — and  it  is  as  the  honoured  and  respected — 
aye,  and  the  beloved  Lady  Dalham  that  ehe  must 
now  be  spoken  of!" 

"  Beloved  ?"  echoed  the  quadroon,  looking  like 
a  panther  that  was  about  to  spring  forth  upon  its 
prey. 

"  Beloved  by  all  who  can  appreciate  virtue  and 
goodness,"  rejoined  Gustavus :  and  then,  after  a 
moment's  hesitation,  he  added,  "  For  any  one  who 
loves  not  Winifred  must  indeed  possess  a  soul 
strangely  warped  by  envy,  jealousy,  or  other  ab- 
horrent passions." 

"  Do  you  mean  this  for  me,  Gustavus  ?"  de- 
manded the  quadroon. 

"  If  the  cap  fits  you,  wear  it,"  he  replied  with 
an  air  of  cold  scorn  and  defiance.  "  But  1  have 
other  intelligence  for  you.  Your  father— as  your 
father  you  know  bim  to  be,  since  I  have  told  you 
that  he  is  more  than  your  uncle — your  father,  I 
say,  is  ill — dying — perhaps  dead— and  you  must 
hasten  to  Jamaica  !" 

"  Yes — with  you,"  interjected  Emily. 

"  With  me  ?"  and  Gustavus  laughed  scornfully. 
"Ko,  no!  I  have  had  enough  of  your  Jamaica  !" 

"  Wretch !"  cried  the  quadroon,  her  eyes  again 
flashing  fire  ;  "  is  it  remorse  that  renders  Jamaica 
terrible  to  you  ? — is  it  not  the  scene  ot  the  black 
attempt  you  made  to  murder  your  own  wife?  Did 
you  not  hurl  me  from  the  cliffs  ?  Ah  !  you 
thought  that  you  had  killed  me  tUen  !  Yes— and 
your  horrible  purpose  would  have  been  accom* 
plished,  had  not  the  projecting  branches  broken 
my  fall,  and  I  fell  into  shallow  water  !" 

"  'Tis  false  that  I  tried  to  kill  you  !"  vociferated 
Gustavus,  stamping  his  foot  violently.  "  I  pushed 
you  from  me  because  I  loathed  you ! — you  reeled 
to  the  edge  of  the  precipice — and  as  God  is  my 
judge,  I  sprang  forward  to  save  you!     And,  Oh  ! 


if  we  are  to  bandy  accusations,  let  me  enter  upon 
the  long  catalogue  of  my  charges  against  you! 
Think  of  the  document  you  stole  and  hid,  and 
which  kept  my  poor  grandsire  in  gaol  for  months 
and  months  when  he  might  have  been  free. 
Tbink  of  your  kidnapping  me  when  1  slept,  and 
putting  me  on  board  a  ship  and  taking  me  Ifaok 
to  Jamaica  !  Think  of  the  life  you  have  led  me 
for  weeks  past !  It  is  you  that  have  made  me 
a  drunkard!  Oh,  you  are  a  terrible  woman! 
Lucifer  himself  has  seemed  to  look  out  of  your 
eyes  when  you  have  overwhelmed  me  with  threats  : 
but  Syrens  have  given  their  blandishments  to 
your  glances,  your  smiles,  and  your  loyings,  when 
you  have  sought  to  subdue  me  into  a  melting 
sensuousness!" 

While  Gustavus  was  thus  speaking,  the  qua- 
droon exhibited  the  most  violent  emotions :  her 
entire  form  writhed  and  convulsed  as  if  it  were 
that  of  a  panther  experiencing  some  fierce  rage 
ere  springing  upon  its  prey :  her  eyes  vibrated 
like  sinister  stars — and  her  fingers  kept  agitating 
with  a  nervous  movement,  the  nails  each  time 
making  deep  indentations  into  the  palms  of  her 
hands.  All  of  a  sudden — indeed  the  very  mo- 
ment when  Gustavus  ceased— she  sprang  from  the 
couch— not  heavily,  nor  jumping  down  with  a  force 
that  shook  the  room — but  lightly  and  almost 
noiselessly  as  if  her  feet  were  of  velvet ;  and  she 
confronted  her  husband. 

"  Do  you  mean,"  she  asked,  "  that  there  is  to 
be  war  between  us  ?— for  if  so,  you  will  have  a 
terrible  enemy  to  deal  with,  and  the  love  which 
has  been  so  fervid  can  only  turn  into  an  equal 
extreme  of  hatred  !" 

She  had  used  the  word  terrible;  and  terrible 
she  certainly  looked  at  that  moment.  Her  large 
eyes,  dark  as  jet,  seemed  to  be  full  of  a  concen- 
trated fire;  her  brilliant  teeth  beamed  betwixt 
the  parted  lips :  and  the  bosom  was  upheaved  with 
the  fierce  suspense  wherewith  she  awaited  her 
husband's  answer.  For  a  moment  he  trembled. 
Intemperance  had  attenuated  his  mind  too  much 
to  permit  him  to  recover  its  strength  all  in  an 
instant  j  and  the  vaguely  horrible  idea  struck 
him,  to  the  effect  that  this  woman  alike  so  beau- 
tiful and  so  terrible,  was  different  from  other 
women,  and  far  more  potent  for  mischief.  The 
quadroon  observed  that  quailing  on  the  part  of 
Gustavus;  and  she  experienced  a  sudden  glow  of 
triumph. 

"  You  will  not  have  war,"  she  cried,  "  because 
you  dare  not  have  it !  You  know  me  too  well, 
Gustavus!  If  you  choose  to  go  to  England,  I 
will  go  with  you.  If  you  wish  me  to  go  to 
Jamaica,  you  shall  come  with  me.  These  are  my 
resolves.  And  now,  if  there  is  to  be  peace,  let  us 
embrace!" 

"I'eace?"  ejaculated  Barrington,  his  mind  sud- 
denly regaining  its  strength  :  "  peace  ?"'  he  re- 
peated scornfully.  "What!  when  you  have  just 
made  known  your  resolves  as  if  you  were  an 
empress  dictating  unto  the  veriest  of  your  slaves ! 
No,  by  heaven  !  there  shall  not  be  peace  between 
us  simply  when  you.  choose  to  command  it !  I  am 
your  husband— and  therefore  your  master !" 

"My  master?"  cried  the  quadroon:  and  never 
did  a  more  bitter  expression  of  scorn  thrill 
through  the  tones  of  a  more  musical  voice.  "  lly 
master  ?"  she  repeated  ;  and  her  form  was  drawn 
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up  eo  that  it  seemed  to  dilate  before  him,  and  her 
whole  aspect  became  invested  vith  an  unspeakable 
majesty.  But  nothing  coHld  be  more  striking  nor 
more  marvellous  than  the  rapid  change  which  took 
place  in  her, — the  iierco  fires  of  scornful  indigna- 
tion  suddenly  melting  into  those  of  iove— the 
lightnings  of  her  eyes  subduing  themselves  into 
looks  of  tenderness — the  hauteur  of  her  lips  losing 
itself  id  wreathing  smiles — and  the  bosom  begin- 
ning to  heave  and  fall  with  tender  emotions,  as 
sho  said,  "Yes,  dearest  Gustavus !  you  shall  be 
my  master  if  you  will  love  me  as  before  !  Give  me 
back  that  affection  which  you  bestowed  upon  me 
when  together  we  rambled  through  the  plantation 
in  Jamaica — be  to  me  now  the  same  loving,  tender,  | 
and  devoted  Gustavus  that  you  were  then, — and 
Oh!  I  shall  rejoice  to  become  your  slave  !— and  I 
then  you  shall  not  merely  be  my  master  in  name  I 
—not  my  master  through  a  miserable  fiction  only 
— but  you  shall  bo  veritably  and  truly  so,  because  1 
you  will  be  the  master  of  my  heart !" 

"There  was  a  time,  Emily,"  answered  Gustavus, 
*'  when  such  language  as  this  would  have  touched 
me  to  the  very  quick  and  subdued  my  soul  into 
the  most  servile  submission.  But  now  your  ap- 
peal produces  not  the  effect  which  you  desire  ! 
The  spell  is  broken.  I  no  longer  fear  you  when  in 
your  stormiest  moment  of  passion  you  present  to 
me  the  terrible  Medusa's  head  ;  and  I  shall  no 
longer  be  rendered  the  slave  of  infatuation  when 
you  clothe  yourself  with  the  cestus  of  Venus.  And 
this  very  night  too — nay,  this  moment — will  I 
show  you  that  henceforth  I  am  determined  to  be 
my  own  master,  by  leaving  you  alone  to  deliberate" 
upon  your  future  conduct,  while  I  go  and  seek 
Farewell    until    to- 


morrow. 

With  these  words  Gustavus  turned  away  ;  and 
quitting  the  chamber,  he  closed  the  door  behind 
him.  He  traversed  the  ante-room — he  reached 
the  sitting  apartment — and  he  was  on  the  very 
point  of  sratching  up  his  hat,  when  ho  beard  the 
door  open  violenily.  He  turned — and  again  was 
he  confronted  by  his  wife. 

"You  shall  out  leave  me  thus,  Gustavus  !"  she 
said,  with  a  look  of  terrible  determination. 
"Almost  naked  as  I  am,  I  will  cling  to  you — I 
will  hang  to  you— I  will  follow  you  everywhere! 
1  care  not  bow  1  may  bring  down  ridicule  upon  us 
both  :  but  by  heaven " 

"  By  heaven  !"  repeated  Gustavus,  "  if  it  come 
to  this,  I  will  take  a  leaf  out  of  your  own  book  !"— 
then  snatching  up  a  knife  from  the  table,  he  said, 
••Y'ou  eie  now  threatened  me  with  this  weapon; 
and  I  in  my  turn  now  threaten  you.  Take  care  of 
yourself,  Emily  ! — you  are  dealing  with  a  man 
whom  you  have  goaded  to  desperation  !" 

Scarcely  ^ad  he  thus  spoken,  when  she  flew  at 
him  like  a  tigress,  and  endeavoured  to  snatch  the 
knife  from  bis  grasp.  In  this  attempt  she  tore 
his  face  with  her  nails  ;  and  he,  being  now  ren- 
dered infuriate,  and  under  the  influence  of  a  rage 
which  had  become  ungovernable,  cried,  "  By 
heaven,  Emily  !  I  will  strike  !" 

A  sudden  terror  seized  upon  tho  qu.idroon ;  and 
breaking  away  from  her  husband,  she  rushed  back 
into  tho  bedchamber.  He  bounded  after  her,  ex- 
claiming •'  Now,  wretch  !  1  have  taught  you  a 
lesson  ! — and  as  there  is  a  God  above  us,  if  you  dare 
molest  mc  more  1  will  immolate  you  to  my  rage !" 


"  Coward  I"  thrilled  from  the  lips  of  the  qua- 
droon.  "Yes— more  than  coward  !  — murderer, 
murderer  !  you  tried  to  murder  mo  in  Jamaica  !" 

"Repeat  not  the  abhorrent  lie!"  vociferated 
Gustavus,  who  was  actually  livid  with  rage. 

"  Lie  ?      Lie  in    your  teeth  !"    cried    the  qua- 

"  Ah,  this  is  too  much !" — and  the  furioui 
young  man  fastened  his  grasp  upon  Emily,  at  tbo 
same  time  brandishing  the  knife  as  if  he  were 
about  to  plunge  it  deep  down  into  her  naked 
bosom. 

"  Spare  me  !  do  not  kill  me !"  she  cried,  sinking 
at  his  feet. 

"No — I  would  not  kill  thee  I"  ejaculated  Oua- 
tavus  :  and  he  tossed  the  knife  from  him. 

'It  was  with  a  sudden  cry  of  triumph  that  Emily 
bounded  towards  it :  she  caught  it  up— and  then 
again  she  sprang  at  her  husband.  Down  he  fell ; 
and  she  instantaneously  placed  her  foot  upon  him, 
at  the  same  time  brandishing  the  weapon  over  bis 
head,  in  the  same  way  that  ho  had  so  lately  bran- 
dished it  over  her  own.  He  thought  that  his 
last  moment  was  come,  so  terrible  was  her  ap- 
pearance, with  her  dilating  form  and  her  eyes 
flashing  fire.  He  was  on  his  knees;  it  was  nav 
his  turn  to  say,  "  Spare  me !  do  not  kill  me !" 

"Ob,  if  in  this  moment  of  bitter,  bitter  provo- 
cation," cried  tho  quadroon,  "  I  can  so  far  con- 
trol myself         " 

But  at  this  instant  the  door  of  the  room  was 
burst  open ;  and  a  lady  in  her  night-dress  rushed 
in,  exclaiming,  "  For  God's  sake,  what  is  the  mat- 
ter ?     Would  you  commit  murder  ?" 

Gustavus  sprang  up  to  his  feet ;  and  the  lady, 
who  evidently  lacked  not  courage,  bounded  for- 
ward to  snatch  away  the  knife  from  tho  hand  of 
the  quadroon —  who,  fearfully  annoyed  at  the 
scandal  produced  by  the  scene,  surrendered  it  up 
without  the  slightest  resistance  or  hesitation. 

"  Good  heavens !  what  is  the  meaning  of  this 
dreadful  quarrel  ?"  asked  the  lady,  who  in  the  ex- 
citement of  the  occasion  seemed  to  forget  that  she 
was  merely  in  her  night-dress  in  the  preseooe  of  a 
stranger  of  the  male  sex. 

"  Let  my  wife  explain  it  if  she  think  fit!"  ejacu- 
lated Gustavus  :  and  he  hurried  out  of  the  cham- 
ber. 

Snatching  up  his  hat  in  the  outer  apartment, 
be  at  once  sallied  forth  from  the  hotel. 
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AND     THE     QUADEOON-. 

The  quadroon  did  not  make  the  slightest  attempt 
to  retain  her  husband  :  she  sat  down  slowly  upon 
a  chair  by  the  side  of  the  bed  ;  and  her  mournful 
countenance  and  drooping  posture  now  appeared 
to  indicate  that  she  thought  everything  was  lost. 

"Good  heavens,  how  you  have  frightened  me(" 
said  the  lady.  "  I  heard  the  violent  altercation— 
for  I  occupy  the  adjoining  apartment— my  hus- 
band has  not  yet  returned  from  some  dinner-party 
of  geutlemou  to  which  he  has  gone 

"And  who  are  you,  madam  P"  asked  Euiily  ; 
•'  for  I  at  least  owe"  you  my  gratitude  lor  tho  well 
meant  purpose  wUich  brought  you  hither." 
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"All!  X  was  speaking  aa  if  you  knew  me!" 
crioii  the  laHy.  "  My  husband  13  the  Hon.  Mr. 
KardroEs,  the  son  of  Lord  Mendleslmm." 

'■  I  have  beard  of  him,"  said  the  quadroon. 
"  You  are  the  niece  of  Mr.  Timperley;  and  it  was 
through  your  intervention  that  Miaa  Agnes  Evelyn 
procured  a  certain  document  for  the  liberation  of 
old  Mr.  Barrington." 

"True!"  ejaculated  Cicely.  "  And,  you  there- 
fore, must  be  the  wife  of  the  younger  Mr.  Bar- 
rington i" 

"  I  am  that  moat  miserable  woman,"  replied 
Enaily. 

"Oh,  do  not  talk  in  this  way  !"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Uardress  good-naturedly.  "  All  husbands  and 
wives  will  quarrel  now  and  then." 

"Ah  !  but  such  a  fearful  quarrel  as  this!"  ejacu- 
lated the  quadroon. 

"  Well,  it  certainly  is  not  a  petty  or  trivial  dis- 
pute," said  Cicely  :  "  but  I  daresay  that  it  will  be 
made  up  tO' morrow." 

The  quadroon  shook  her  head  ;  and  then  she 
inquired,  "  How  did  you  know  who  I  am  ?"  I  return  to  me  ?" 

"  Mr.  De  Vero   happened  to  raonlion  that    he        "  Mrs.  Barrington,"  answered  Do  Vere,  "  I  said 
was  waiting  in  Florence  for  young  Mr.  and  Mrs.    all  I  could  to  effect  a  reconciliation — I  used  every 

Barrington,"  responded  Cicely;  "and  he  said  that    possible  argument " 

Mrs.    Barrington   was   a    West   Indian    lady;   so        "And  you  failed  ?"  cried  the  quadroon.     "Oh  I 

that  I you  will  forgive   me  for  adding  that  I    then  he   has  resolved  to  abandon  me  altogether! 

at  once  suspected  who  you  were."  j  But   it  shall  not  be  so!"  she  ejaculated   with  n 

"Ah!  I    would  that    Mr.    De   Yere    could  be    sudden  fierce  flashing  of  the  eyes.     "  I  will  go  to 
fetched  at  once  !"  ejaculated  the  quadroon  ;  "  fur  1  him !" 

would    advise  me    how   to  act.     I  am  afraid  I  J      "'You  know  not  where  to  find  him,  madam," 
3  gone  too  far!     Oh,  I  am  afraid  I  have  gone    interrupted    De   Vere.      "Oh!    it   distresses   ma 
too  far  !"  j  deeply  to  bo  compelled  to  speak  to  you  on  such 

"  Do    not    despond,"  said  Mrs.  Hardress.     "  I  '  disagreeable  subjects  the  very   instant  when    wa 
ill  do  anything  I  can  to  serve  you.     At  the  same  I  again  meet;  for  I  feel  that  1  owe  you  a  deep  do 


aware  of  the  reality  of  the  incidents.  Mrs. 
Hardress  presently  made  her  appearance;  and  on 
learning  that  Gustavus  had  not  returned  through- 
out the  night,  sho  said,  "The  affair  does  reatly 
look  serious.     What  can  I  do  for  you  ?" 

"A  thousand  thanks  for  your  kindness!"  an- 
swered the  quadroon.  "Would  you  send  at  onca 
and  fetch  Mr.  De  Vere  ?" 

"  Immediately,"  replied  Mrs.  Hardress:  and  she 
hastened  from  the  quadroon's  chamber. 

In  less  than  half-an-hour  Charles  arrived  at  the 
hotel.  The  quadroon  had  by  this  time  performed 
her  toilet:  she  was  dressed  in  an  elegant  morning 
deshahillea  ;  but  tlio  loukod  ill  and  careworn.  As 
she  rose  from  her  scat  to  welcome  our  hero,  she 
saw  that  his  countenance  wore  a  serious  ex-* 
pression ;  and  sho  at  once  ejaculated,  "  Perhaps 
you  already  know  what  has  happened  ?" 

"Yes — L  know  everything,"  responded  Charles. 
"Your  husband  came  to  me  last  night ■" 

"  L'ist  night  ?"  ejaculated  Emily,  almost  in  an 
angry  tone.     "  And  you  did  not  persuade  him  to 


time  you  must  confess  that  it  was  rather  an  out- 
rageous thing  for  a  wife  to  stand  with  a  sharp- 
pointed  knife  like  that  over  her  husband  ?" 

ut   you  know    not    the    provocation  I"  said 

Emily.     "Oh,  I  have  loved  him  so  fervidly " 

"  And    perhaps    he    does  not   appreciate   your 
e  as   ho  ought,"  interjected  Cicely.     "  Come — 
tranquillize  yourself.     We  will  see  what  is  to  be 
'jno  in  the  morning." 

Mrs.  Hardress  then  took  her  leave  of  the  qua- 
droon, and  glided  back  to  her  own  chamber  without 
encountering  a  soul  in  the  passage. 

ily   did    not  for  a  long   time   re-enter    her 

couch.     She  kept  waiting  and  waiting  in  the  hope 

that  Gustavus  would  return,  though  at  the  bottom 

of  her  heart  there  was  a  deep  misgiving  that  ho  would 

make  bis  appearance  again  until  the  morrow. 

did  indeed  feel  that  she  had  gone  too  far,  and 

t  presuming  too  much  on  the  strength  of  her 

positidn,  she  had  proportionately  exaggerated  the 

her  husband's — ^so  that  the  result  was 

that    when    she    arbitrarily  refused    to  relax  the 

cords  of  discipline  with  which  she  had  bound  him, 

he   gathered   together  his  strength   like    Samson, 

and   snapping    them   iu   twain,    threw    them    off 

altogether. 

Hours  passed  on — Gustavus  returned  not — and 
at  length  the  quadroon  lay  down  upon  her  couch : 
but  it  was  a  long  time  ere  sleep  fell  upon  her 
eyes. 

When  she  awoke  in  the  morning,  the  first  idea 
that  struck  her  was  that  she  had  passed  through  a 
troubled  and  terrible  dream;  but  on   perceiving 
Gustavua  wao  not  by  her  side,  sho  became 


of  gratitude — and  fain  would  I  have  displayed  i 
j  by  shoiving  my  readiness  to  bring  you  joyous  in- 
telligence! But,  alas!  it  is  othei-iviso  !" 
I  "  Good  heavens!"  exclaimed  the  quadroon,  wit'a 
a  frightened  look:  "have  you  anything  woiso  to 
impart? — has  anything  happened  to  Gustavus? — ■ 

j  has  he  in  a  moment  of  desperation " 

"No,  uo !"  ejaculated  Charles:  "you  have 
j  nothing  to  apprehend  on  this  head.  Your  hus- 
'  band  is  far  more  rational  and  sane  than  I  could 
possibly  have  expected  to  find  him,  after  all  that 
took  place  in  your  house  in  the  Apennines,  and 
after  all  you  toll  mo  on  that  occasion.  Indeed, 
Mrs.  Barrington,  he  is  completely  rational.  No 
doubt  he  was  very  much  excited  when  he  came 
last  night  to  seek  me — but  still  he  knew  perfectly 

well  what  he  was  saying :  and  this  morning -" 

"Ah!  you  have  seen  him  this  morning?"  ex- 
claimed Emily.  "  He  must  bo  staying  at  tho 
same  hotel  as  yourself;  and  yet  you  told  me  juit 
now,  Mr.  Da  Vere,  that  I  should  not  know  where  to 
find  him  !" 

"And  I  told  you  the  truth,  Mrs.  Barrington," 
replied  Charles.  "  I  myself  do  not  know.  Yet 
I  come  from  Lim  now  : — I  was  on  the  very  point 
of  setting  out  when  Mrs.  Hardress*  footman  came 
with  a  message — — " 

"  Ob,  Mr.  De  Vere !  what  am  I  to  understand  ?" 
asked  the  quadroon:  "what  does  Gustavus  meaa 
to  do?  Will  he  never  return  tome? — is  eve.'y- 
tliing  at  an  end  between  us?" 

"  No,  Mrs.  Barrington — do  not  think  it,''  re- 
joined  our  hero,  "  But  if  you  will  tranquil''. 2e 
yourself — as  you  really  ought  to  do— I  will  eiplaii: 
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as  tonciseiy  as  I  can  the  views  and  hopes — I  may 

also  say  the  intentioDS " 

''Ah!"  interjected  Emily,  with  bitterness. 
"  Gusiavua  speaks  and  acts  like  a  master  now ! 
But  proceed,  Mr.  De  Vere." 

"Tour  husband,  Mrs,  Barrington,"  pursued 
Charles,  "entertains  no  doubt  that  you  love  him; 
but  be  declares  that  the  tyranny  to  which  your 
jpalousy  has  subjected  him  has  become  intolerable. 
God  knows,  Mrs.  Barrington,  this  is  an  unpleasant 
duty  for  me  to  perform ;  end  I  would  not  have 
undertaken  it  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  hope  of 
aecomplishing  it  with  a  degree  of  delicacy  and 
kindness  which  may  render  my  intervention  more 
friendly  and  more  useful  than  if  the  task  were 
entrusted  to  a  stranger.  And  therefore,  Mrs. 
Barrington,  pardon  me  if  I  speak  out  with  plain- 
ness." 

"  Go  on,  Mr.  De  Vere,"  said  the  quadroon,  now 
with  a  great  display  of  outward  calmness.  "  My 
husband  says  that  my  jealousy  constitutes  a 
tyranny  that  is  intolerable.  Is  it  not  so  ?  Well 
then,  what  remedy  does  he  propose  for  this  ex- 
cessive love  on  my  part  ?" 

"He  says,"  resumed  Charles  Da  Vere,  "  that  it 
is  now  his  bounden  duty  to  repair  to  England  and 
tee  his  cousin  "Winifred,  that  he  may  congratulate 
her  on  becoming  Lady  Dalham,  and  that  he  may 
also  shake  her  husband  Sir  Eoderick  Dalham  by 
the  hand." 

"Ah!  he  will  go  to  England?"  said  Emily. 
"  Well,  and  what  is  to  prevent  mj«  from  going  to 
England  likewise?" 

"  But  your  husband  says,  my  dear  madam," 
pursued  Charles  De  Vere,  "  that  your  uncle  is 
seriously  ill  in  Jamaica— even  if  he  be  not  already 
dead  ;  and  that  it  is  therefore  your  duty  to  set  off 
at  once  for  the  AVest  Indies." 

"And  what  if  I  refuse?"  demanded  Emily  : 
"  what  if  I  deny  my  husbands  right  to  dispose  of 
my  ptoceedinga?  What  if  I  say  that  1  will  go 
nowhere  without  my  husband  ?" 

"I  beseech  you  to  hear  reason,  Mrs.  Barring- 
ton,"  exclaimed  Charles.  "Believe  me,  I  feel 
deeply  for  you  both  !" 

"Ah!  doubtless  Gustavus  has  told  you  his  own 
tale  with  a  fine  gloss  upon  it !"  ejaculated  the 
quadroon  bitterly.  "  But  one  tale  ought  to  be 
good  until  another  is  told." 

"Ob,  my  dear  madam!"  exclaimed  Charles,  "do 
not  endeavour  to  make  me  the  judge  betwixt  man 
and  wife.  It  is  already  sufficiently  painful  for  me 
to  act   as  the  means  of  communication  between 

you " 

"Ah  !  now  I  understand  why  I  cannot  see  Gus- 
tavus, and  why  jou  do  not  know  where  to  find 
him.  Ha  means  purposely  to  conceal  himself 
while  he  negotiates  with  me  ;  and  you  are  the  me- 
dium of  such  negotiation,     la  it  not  so  ?" 

"  Putting  it  in  a  purely  business  light,  thus  it 
is,"  answered  Charles. 

"And  what  are  the  propositions  ?"  inquired  the 
quadroon,  with  a  contemptuous  curl  of  the  lip  : 
"  what  is  the  nature  of  this  precious  negotia- 
tion ?" 

"Ah,  madam,"  said  Charles,  "do  not  treat  it 
lightly  or  scornfully;  for  believe  me,  this  is  a 
crisis  on  which  all  your  happiness  depends.  Do 
listen  to  me  patiently,  I  entreat  you  !  Your  hus- 
band thinks  that  a    separation  for  a  while  will  be 


beneficial.  He  will  look  after  his  afTaira  in  Eng- 
land :  you  will  proceed  to  Jamaica.  And  inas- 
much as  there  must  be  an  interval  of  six  or  eight 
months  ere  you  can  meet  again,  there  will  be  sutO- 
cient  leisure  for  you  both  to  deliberate  in  your 
own  minds  how  your  future  demeanour— I  mean 
the  demeanour  of  both  of  you,  is  to  be  mutually 
exercised.  Your  husband  declares  his  readiness  to 
make  all  proper  concessions  on  his  own  part, 
where  such  concessions  are  due ;  and  on  the  other 
band  he  hopes  that  there  will  be  an  equally  liberal 
spirit  on  your  side.  In  short,  he  thinks  that  if 
there  be  mutual  forbearances  and  generosities— an 
equal  amount  of  liberality  and  of  humanity  on 
either  side— a  reciprocal  determination  to  avoid  all 
causes  of  dispute,  and  to  view  everything  in  ita 
proper  light — you  may  yet  meet  again  to  expe- 
rience a  real  happiness  in  the  matrimonial  state." 

The  quadroon  listened  with  fixed  look  and  rigid 
features  to  the  explanation  which  our  hero  gave , 
and  when  he  had  finished  speaking,  she  said, 
"These  are  my  husband's  propositions.  Are  they 
to  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  an  ultimatum  to  be 
forced  upon  me  whether  I  will  or  not  ? — or  am  I 
to  be  allowed  any  discretionary  power  in  accepting, 
refusing,  or  modifying  them?" 

"  The  explanations  I  have  given,"  answered 
De  Vere,  "  are  the  expression  of  your  husband's 
will.  At  the  same  time  he  knows  that  he  cannot 
force  you  to  go  to  Jamaica  :  but  he  hopes  that 
your  good  sense  will  ir  duce  you  to  agree  to  this 
part  of  the  proposition  as  well  as  to  all  the  rest. 
At  the  same  time  it  you  have  any  suggestion  to 
make " 

"  Pray,  may  I  ask,"  demanded  the  quadroon 
haughtily, "  how  long  a  period  has  been  granted 
me  to  consider  these  propositions?" 

"  Do  not  thiok,  Mrs.  Barrington,"  replied 
Charles,  "  that  your  husband  is  dealing  towards 
you  in  the  imperious  and  peremptory  style  of  a 
tyrant.  He  appeals  to  your  good  sense — he  ap* 
peals  likewise  to  the  love  which  you  bear  for 
him " 

"  And  if  I  tell  you,  Mr.  De  Vere,"  interrupted 
the  quadroon,  "that  I  require  four-and-twenty 
hours  for  reflection  ?" 

"  The  time  will  be  granted,"  exclaimed  Charles. 
"Everything  in  reason  will  be  accorded  to  you  by 
your  husband.  X  would  not  have  undertaken  this 
part  unless  he  had  faithfully  promised  me  at  the 
outset  that  his  conduct  should  be  characterized  by 
every  sentiment  of  delicacy,  forbearance,  and  kind- 
ness towards  you." 

"  Well  then,"  said  the  quadroon,  "  I  require 
twenty-four  hours  to  reflect  upon  the  propositions 
that  have  been  made  to  me.  But  I  will  not  re- 
main at  this  hotel !  There  have  been  enough 
scandal  and  exposure  here  ;  and  though  I  have  ex. 
perienced  the  utmost  kindness  from  Mrs.  Hardress, 
yet  I  feel  ashamed  to  look  her  in  the  face  when  we 
meet.  Besides,  she  has  talked  of  introducing  me 
to  her  husband  and  his  sister;  and  I  am  in  no 
humour  for  such  introductions.'' 

"  Then  what  do  you  wish  to  be  done  ?"  in- 
quired  Charles.  "  Command  my  services  in  any 
way." 

•'  I  wish  to  leave  the  hotel,  I  repeat !"  resumed 
Emily.  "I  will  not  tarry  here  another  hour! 
Not  that  I  mean  to  ask  you  to  take  me  to  the 
hotel  where  you  yourself  are  staying 1  wouhl 
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(^0  nothing  so  indiscreet  or  inconsiderate !  But 
1  would  have  a  lodging  taken  forme." 

"Your  wish  shall  be  accomplished,"  replied 
Charles.  "  Within  an  hour  I  will  send  you  the 
address  of  the  house  in  which  I  shall  have  engaged 
apartments  for  you." 

"  And  there  is  our  servant  John,"  said  the 
(Quadroon  ;  "  I  do  not  want  him  to  remain  with 
me.  Let  him  go  with  his  master.  I  have  my 
maid— and  that  is  sufficient." 

"  In  all  these  respects  your  wishes  shall  be  com- 
plied with,"  said  Charles :  and  he  then  took  bis 
leave. 

"  And  is  it  come  to  this  ?"  ejaculated  the  qua- 
droon, springing  up  from  her  seat  when  the  door 
bad  closed  behind  him :  "  is  it  come  to  this, 
that  all  the  love  I  have  borne  for  Gustavus  is 
to  experience  so  immense  an  ingratitude?  And 
am  I  to  be  crushed  as  if  I  were  a  worm— trampled 
No.  81.— Aqhbs. 


beneath  liia  feet  P  Ah,  be  would  get  back  to  hii 
cousin  Winifred — would  he?  He  loves  her  still, 
though  she  is  tho  wife  of  another  !  And  who 
knows  but  that  she  may  have  married  for  con- 
venience' sake  and  yet  love  Gustavus  ?  Ob,  the 
thought  is  distraction  !  And  he  would  pack  ma 
off  to  Jamaica !  No,  no!  it  shall  not  he  !  All  my 
dearest  interests  are  now  centred  in  Europe !  I 
will  outwit  Gustavus  yet.  He  has  doubtleas  ar- 
ranged a  meeting  place  with  Charles  De  Vere, 
that  the  latter  may  report  what  has  taken  place 
betwixt  him  and  me.  Well  then,  at  the  end  of 
the  twenty-four  hours  De  Vere  will  come  to  me 
for  my  decision;  and  then  I  must  speak  evasively 
in  order  to  gain  time — and  Da  Vere  will  go  to 
the  meeting-place  again,  to  report  what  has  oc- 
curred. And  then  I  will  watch  him— I  will  dog 
his  steps— I  will  follow  him— and  Ohl  if  once 
again  I  find  mvself  face  to  face  with  Gustavus,  I 
Vol.  It. 
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win  cling  to  him — I  will  hang  to  hig  coat-tails — 
I  will  never  separate  from  bim — but  he  shall  go 
to  Jamaica  with  me  !" 

Such  was  the  plan  which  the  quadroon  had 
BOltlod  in  her  mind  ;  and  the  better  to  carry  it  out 
she  had  resolved  to  leave  the  hotel  and  go  into  a 
private  lodging,  where  she  would  be  more  the 
inislross  of  her  notions.  It  was  likewise  that  she 
should  be  less  constrained  that  she  had  desired 
John  to  be  sent  to  his  master,  for  fear  lest  the 
domestic  should  act  as  a  epy  upon  her.  De  Vore 
had  assented  to  all  these  arrangements ;  and  thus 
everything  seemed  to  be  progressing  according  to 
the  quadroon's  wishes. 

In  an  hour  Charles  returned  to  her  at  (he 
hotel. 

"  I  have  engaged  suitable  apartments  for  your 
accommodation,"  he  said  ;  "  but  I  thought  it  would 
seem  discourteous  and  neglectful  if  1  simply  sent 
jou  the  address  and  suffered  you  to  proceed  tuither 
alone.  I  have  therefore  come  to  be  your  escort, 
if  you  will  permit  mo." 

"  I  presume  (bat  you  have  seen  my  husband," 
taid  Emily:  "and  that  he  has  requested  you  to 
■how  this  attention  towards  me?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  Charles  frankly  :  '*  I  have 
seen  Mr.  Harrington  since  I  parted  from  you. 
He  implores  that  you  will  listen  to  the  dictates  of 
your  reason  and  your  own  good  sense,  and  that  if 
you  sincerely  love  him  you  will  consider  what  is 
now  best  for  the  re-establishment  of  your  mutual 
happiness." 

"  And  you  are  still  ignorant  of  his  place  of 
abode  ?"  asked  the  quadroon. 

"  On  my  honour  as  a  gentleman  I  am  ignorant 
of  it !"  rejoined  our  hero.  "  I  said  to  him,  '  Do 
not  tell  me,  Mr.  Barrington ;  because  if  your  wife 
were  to  ask  me,  I  should  not  like  to  reply  in  a 
cold  discourteous  negative  to  the  question.  I 
would  much  sooner  be  placed  in  a  position  of 
utter  inability  to  answer  it.' — It  was  thus  that  I 

**  But  you  have  arranged  where  to  meet  him  ?" 
said  the  quadroon  inquiringly. 

"  No  such  arrangement  is  as  yet  made,"  replied 
Charles:  "but  to-morrow  I  shall  receive  a  note 
telling  me  where  I  may  find  him  at  a  particular 
hour.  I  have  now  dealt  frankly  with  you,  Mrs. 
Barrington." 

"You  have,"  she  responded;  "and  I  have  no 
more  questions  to  ask." 

A  hackney  vehicle  being  obtained,  Charles  gave 
his  hand  to  the  quadroon  to  assist  her  to  take  her 
seat  in  it :  he  placed  himself  by  her  side,  and  she 
instructed  the  driver  whither  he  was  to  proceed. 

"And  what  about  John  ?"  inquired  Emily,  as 
the  equipage  was  rolling  away  from  the  hotel  and 
she  suddenly  remembered  that  she  had  seen 
nothing  of  him  at  the  moment  of  taking  her  de- 
parture. 

"  I  had  already  given  him  instructions  according 
to  your  wishes,"  replied  Charles:  "he  is  now  en- 
gaged in  packing  up  his  master's  effects,  and  will 
wait  for  whatever  orders  may  be  presently  trans- 
mitted to  him." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  hackney-coach  stopped  in 
front  of  a  neat  respectable-looking  little  house, 
situated  in  a  street  which  if  not  in  the  most 
fashionable  quarter,  was  at  all  events  in  a  very 
decent  neighbourhood;    and  J>i  Vero  saiH,  "14  15 


m  this  habitation,  Mrs.  Barrington,  that  1  h'vvo 
procured  you  apartments." 

There  was  no  earringo-gateway  to  the  house; 
and  the  front  door  now  opening,  a  short  middle- 
aged  man,  wearing  spectacles,  made  his  appear- 
ance. Our  readers  have  doubtless  alreadv  con- 
jeotured  that  this  was  Signer  Petroro:  lie  was 
accompanied  by  his  sister,  a  respectable-looking 
woman  of  about  thirty  years  of  age,  and  followed 
by  his  daughter,  whom  we  previously  noticed  as  a 
neatly-dressed  girl  of  fifteen  or  sixteen.  The 
quadroon  liked  tho  appearance  of  these  people ; 
and  when  she  was  ushered  up  into  the  apartments 
(hat  had  been  engaged  for  her,  she  at  once  ex 
pressed  her  satislactioa  at  their  comfortable  and 
cleanly  aspect. 

"Is  there  anything  more  that  I  can  do  for  you 
at  present  ?"  inquired  our  hero,  whose  demeanour 
was  most  kind,  most  courteous,  and  most  friendly 
towards  the  quadroon. 

"Nothing,"  she  responded.  "  When  shall  I  see 
you  again,  Mr.  De  Tere  ?" 

"  You  required  four,  and- twenty  hours  to  reflect 
upon  your  husband's  propositions,"  be  replied ; 
"  and  therefore  I  shall  do  myself  the  pleasure  of 
calling  to-morrow  morning  at  about  this  time  to 
receive  your  decision." 

"  Be  it  so,  Mr.  De  Vere,"  rejoined  Emily.  "  I 
shall  eipect  you." 

Charles  then  took  his  leavo  of  the  quadroon  ; 
and  as  ha  descended  tho  stairs  he  met  Petroro's 
sister, — to  whom  he  said  in  a  low  whisper,  and 
with  a  significant  look,   "Eemember  the  instruc- 


tions I  ha 


.  youl 


She  returned  that  meaning  glance,  and  con- 
tinued her  way  to  the  apartments  on  the  first  floor, 
to  ascertain  from  Emily's  maid  whether  the  young 
lady  found  everything  according  to  her  wishes. 

Hours  passed — the  evening  came— and  as  tho 
dusk  began  to  close  in,  the  quadroon  put  on  a 
bonnet  with  a  thick  veil :  she  muffled  herself  up  in 
furs  and  shawls,  for ,  the  weather  was  excessively 
cold — and  moreover  it  was  her  object  to  disguise 
herself.  Telling  her  maid  that  she  should  not  be 
long  absent,  she  descended  the  stairs  and  wos 
about  to  open  the  front  door,  when  she  behela 
Signora  Petroro,  her  landlord's  sister,  sitting  in  a 
pensive  manner  at  a  table  in  a  little  parlour  the 
door  of  which  stood  open.  On  perceiving  the  new 
lodger,  Signora  Petroro  rose  from  her  chair,  saluted 
her  respectfully,  and  hastened  forward  to  open  the 
street  door. 

"  You  do  not  seem  well,  my  good  woman  P"  said 
the  quadroon,  in  a  compassionating  tone. 

"  I  have  a  very  bad  headache,"  replied  Catrina; 
for  such  was  her  Christian  name. 

"  Then  I  should  advise  you  to  retire  to  rest," 
said  Emily. 

"  I  shall  follow  your  advice,  Signora,"  rejoined 
the  woman. 

She  then  opened  the  front  door  for  the  quadroon 
to  pass  out  :  but  scarcely  had  the  latter's  feet 
crossed  the  threshold,  when  the  Signora  Petroro 
caught  up- a  capacious  cloak,  iu  which  she  mulHdd 
herself ;  and  issuing  from  the  bouse,  she  was 
quickly  upon  the  track  of  her  new  lodger. 

Although  the  dusk  was  closing  in  and  a  mist 
was  rapidly  filling  the  streets  of  Florence,  yet 
Signora  Petroro  continued  to  keep  the  quadroon 
is  Tiew,  and  she  presently  beheld  her  enter  a  i;un- 
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maker*a  ebop.  She  paused  for  a  (ew  momeots  : 
then  she  passed  by  the  shop — and  darting  a  glaoca 
through  the  window,  she  8a?p  the  ganmaker  ex- 
hibiting and  explaining  to  the  quadroon  the 
movement  and  action  ot  a  beautiful  revolver- 
pistol.  Catrina  passed  on:  but  soon  turning  back, 
she  again  walked  by  the  shop  window;  and  this 
time  she  bf>held  the  quadroon  herself  holding  the 
pistol  in  her  hand,  while  the  rapid  succession  of 
clicking  sounds  which  reached  Catrina's  ear  made 
her  aware  that  the  new  lodger  was  practising  the 
mode  c(  dealing  with  the  pistol  according  to  the 
eiplar.ition  she  had  just  received  from  the  gun- 
maker  himself.  Catrina  dared  not  bang  any  longer 
about  the  shop,  for  fear  lest  she  should  be  observed 
and  her  conduct  should  seem  suspicious:  she  ac- 
cordingly retreated  to  a  little  distance,  where  from 
beneath  £^  gateway  she  kept  watch  on  the  qua- 
droon's movements. 

In  about  ten  minutes  Emily  came  forth  from 
the  gunmaker's  shop  :  then  she  seemed  to  hesitate 
for  a  moment  as  to  the  direction  in  which  she 
should  proceed,  or  else  in  reference  to  the  next 
aiftiir  that  she  might  have  in  hand :  but  that  un- 
certainty was  soon  cleared  up,  for  it  was  now  with 
rapidity  that  the  quadroon  continued  her  way 
along  the  street.  Catrina  still  followed  at  a  suit- 
able distance ;  and  at  length  she  saw  the  quadroon 
turn  into  a  chemist's  shop.  Catrina  passed  the 
window,  which  was  brilliantly  lighted ;  and  at  that 
very  moment  she  saw  the  chemist  who  was  stand- 
ing behind  the  counter,  shake  his  head  as  it  giving 
a  decisive  negative  to  some  query  that  had  been 
put  to  him  or  to  some  request  that  had  been 
made  by  Emily.  Catrina  darted  away  across  the 
street  ;  and  almost  immediately  afterwards  the 
quadroon  came  forth  from  the  chemist's.  Again 
she  stood  with  an  air  of  uncertainty  close  by  the 
threshold  :  and  then  it  seemed  as  if  she  onco  more 
made  up  her  miud  with  a  certain  degree  of  abrupt- 
ness bow  to  act.  She  sped  along  the  street  until 
another  chemist's  shop  was  reached  ;  and  this  she 
entered.  Signora  Petroro  suffered  a  minute  or 
two  to  elapse ;  and  then  she  passed  by  this  window 
as  she  had  done  in  respect  to  the  others.  She  now 
perceived  the  master  of  that  shop  filling  a  small 
phial  from  a  large  glass  bottle ;  and  as  Catrina 
lingered  for  a  few  moments,  she  observed  that  the 
chemist  said  something  with  a  very  earnest  look 
to  the  quadroon.  Catrina  retreated  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street,  where  she  concealed  herself 
under  a  gateway  until  Emily  Barrington  came 
forth  from  the  chemist's.  Then,  as  the  quadroon 
began  at  once  to  retrace  her  steps  without  any 
appearance  of  deliberation,  hesitation,  or  uncer- 
tainty, Catrina  felt  assured  that  her  purchases 
were  all  made  and  that  she  was  bending  her  way 
homeward.  Darting  down  a  by-street,  Catrina 
soon  reached  her  brother's  dwelling. 

When  the  quadroon  returned  to  the  bouse,  the 
front  door  was  opened  by  Petroro'a  daughter:  but 
Catrina  was  seen  seated  in  the  little  parlour,  with 
a  kerchief  tied  over  her  head,  which  was  supported 
by  her  arm,  as  if  she  were  still  ill  and  suffering. 

"What!"  ejaculated  the  quadroon;  "  have  you 
cut  taken  my  advice  and  retired  to  rest  p" 

"  I  thank  you,  signora,  for  your  kind  sympathy," 
responded  Catrina ;  "  but  I  really  have  not  had 
lO'irnge  to  move  from  my  seat  since  you  left  the 
Uuuae 1  mean  that  X  feel  la  faint  and  ill.    I 


if  my  niece  had  got  a  little 


.  was  asking  just 

;  "  I  have  plenty  up  stairs,"  ejaculated  Emily. 
I  "  Come  with  me,  my  girl,  and  I  will  give  you  some 
for  your  aunt." 

The  young  maiden  followed  the  quadroon  up  to 
the  apartments  on  the  first  floor  ;  and  Emily  said, 
"  Wait  one  moment,  my  girl,  while  I  put  away 
these  purchases  that  I  have  been  making." 

"  Pray  do  not  hurry  yourself,  signora,"  said 
Petroro's  daughter. 

The  quadroon  opened  a  bureau  in  her  bed- 
chamber; and  sho  deposited  on  a  shelf  the  pur- 
chases she  had  been  making — one  being  a  some* 
what  large  parcel,  at  least  for  a  lady  to  carry — and 
the  other  a  very  small  one.  She  locked  the 
bureau,  and  secured  the  key  about  her  person. 
She  then  opened  an  elegant  dressing-case  which 
she  possessed  ;  and  taking  forth  a  bottle,  she  ex- 
claimed, "  Here,  my  girl,  give  this  perfume  to 
your  aunt,  and  bid  her  bathe  her  head  with  it.  f 
shall  be  much  mistaken  if  it  do  not  benefit 
her." 

The  ted-chamber  opened  from  the  sitting-r'ntm ; 
and  the  young  maiden  now  advanced  from  the 
threshold  where  sho  had  been  standing ;  and  taking 
the  bottlo  of  perfume,  she  expressed  her  thanks 
for  Mrs.  Barrington's  kindness.  Descending  the 
stairs,  she  sought  the  parlour  where  she  bad  left 
her  aunt,  who  now  no  longer  looked  liked  one 
that  had  a  headache,  but  she  was  all  eager  curi- 
osity to  receive  some  information  which  she  seemed 
to  expect. 

"  There  are  two  parcels,  aunt,"  whispered  the 
niece,  with  a  significant  look.  "  One  is  a  tulerably 
large  one,  and  seemed  heavy " 

"Ah !  this  was  from  the  gunsmith's.  Well,  and 
the  other  ?" 

"  A  very  small  one  indeed — neatly  enveloped  io 
blue  paper " 

"  "The  one  from  the  chemist's  !"  interjected  the 
aunt.  ■'  It  is  as  I  thought.  What  else,  my  dear 
girl?" 

"  The  lady  has  put  them  away  very  carefully  in 
the  bureau  in  her  bed.chamber,"  rejoined  the 
maiden  ;  "  and  she  has  secured  the  key  about  her 
person." 

"  Good,  my  dear  girl !"  said  Catrina,  tapping 
her  pretty  niece  caressingly  on  the  cheek  :  end 
then  she  mentally  added,  "  Fortunately  there  are 
two  keys  to  that  bureau,  and  I  have  got  one  of 
them  !" 

Again  did  Catrina  muffle  herself  in  the  cloak  ; 
and  again  did  she  sally  forth.  She  was  not  more 
than  about  half-an-hour  absent  ;  but  when  she 
returned,  she  also  had  two  parcels  in  her  posses- 
sion,— one  being  somowhat  large  and  heavy,  and 
the  other  a  very  small  one  neatly  enveloped  in 
blue  paper. 

On  the  following  day,  at  about  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  forenoon,  Charles  Da  Vere  called  at  Petroro'* 
house;  and  after  having  had  some  little  conversa- 
tion with  Catrina,  he  aSL-ended  to  the  sitting  room 
on  the  first  floor.  He  found  the  quadroon  seated 
upon  the  sofa  in  an  elegant  morning  deahdbilUt; 
and  the  masses  of  her  dark  hair  were  flowing  all 
negligently  over  her  shoulders.  She  did  not  rise 
as  he  entered  :  ^ut  she  extended  her  band — and 
in  a  languid  tone,  she  said,  "  So  you  have  come. 
Mr.  Da  Vere :  jou  have  come  to  heat  mv  decision? 
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But  I  cannot  possibly  give  it  to  you — I  have  been 

«o  ill— so  despondinj,  and  so  wretched " 

Charles  fluog  a  singularly  piercing  glance  upon 
her  for  a  moment :  and  then  he  said,  "But  surely, 
Mrs.  Barrington,  you  must  feel  that  for  many 
reasons  this  is  a  matter  which  cannot  possibly  ad- 
mit of  delay.     For*both  your  sakes— for  your  own 

and  for  your  husband's " 

"I  know  how  important  it  is,"  interjected  the 
quadroon  ;  "  but  you  really  must  have  patience 
with  me,  Mr.  De  Tere  :  for  my  mind  has  been  so 
perplexed  and  unsettled— my  thoughts  have  been 
so  distracted— that  I  could  not  fix  them  upon  any- 
thing." 

"  What,  then,  would  you  wish  to  be  done  P"  in- 
quired our  hero.  "  Do  you  seek  for  a  further 
delay.  If  so,  I  beseech  you  to  let  it  be  a  very 
short  one,  because  it  really  is  necessary  that  your 

husband  should  proceed  to  England " 

"  Oh,  Mr.  De  Vere  !"  exclaimed  Emily,  "  I  be- 
seech you  to  procure  me  another  twenty-four 
hours  to  reflect  upon  this  most  momentous  sub- 
ject !  Oh,  do,  Mr-  De  Vere  !  I  beseech  and  im- 
plore you  !" 

As  Charles  appeared  to  hesitate  what  answer 
he  should  give,  the  quadroon  seized  him  by  the 
hand,  and  looked  up  entreatingly  into  bis  face, 
thus  artfully  endeavouring  to  envelope  him  with 
all  the  spell-like  power  of  her  ejes.  At  that  very 
instant  the  door  opened,  and  I'etroro's  niece  ap- 
peared upon  the  threshold.  Charles  De  Vere 
started  back  from  the  quadroon  :  indeed  he  was 
in  the  very  act  of  thus  retreating  from  her  at  the 
instant ;  and  it  was  therefore  with  a  certain  de- 
gree of  abruptness  he  tore  his  hand  away  from 
her.  She  herself  was  covered  with  confusion  ; 
because  she  had  really  intended  no  improper  over- 
ture towards  him  :  all  her  thoughts  were  too  com- 
pletely centred  in  Gustavus  to  permit  her  to  enter- 
tain any  illicit  inclination  towards  another.  It 
was  an  artful  cajolery  which  she  bad  at  the  instant 
attempted  to  practise— and  nothing  more. 

Petroro's  niece  seemed  to  feel  that  she  was  an 
intruder  ;  and  she  stood  hesitating  upon  the  thresh- 
old. Charles,  at  once  recovering  bis  self-posses- 
sion, exclaimed,  "  Come  in,  signoretta.  What 
message  or  business  have  you  ?" 

"  Merely  to  present  this  little  bouquet  which  my 

father  has  sent  up  to  place  on  the  signora's  table." 

"  Thank  your    father   on   my  behalf,"  said  the 

quadroon  :  and  the  girl,  having  acquitted  herself 

of  her  errand,  beat  a  rapid  retreat. 

"  Mrs.  Barrington,"  said  Charles,  in  a  some- 
what severe  tone,  "  you  suffer  your  feelings  to 
hurry  you  away  in  a  manner  which  might  seriously 

compromise  you " 

"  Mr.  De  Vere,"  she  answered,  with  the  crim 
son  mantling  richly  through  the  duskiness  of  her 
complexion,  "X  know  that  I  merit  this  reproach 
Pardon  me,  sir  —  and  forget  what  happened  ! 
Looking  upon  you  as  a  friend,  I  assuredly  dis- 
played too  much  feeling  when  entreating  that 
there  may  be  a  delay  of  twenty-four  hours  ere  I 
decide  upon  my  husband's  propositions." 

"  There  shall  be  this  delay,  Mrs.  Barrington," 
rejoined  Charles.  "I  take  it  upon  myself  to 
enter  into  the  arrangement  with  you.  To-morrow, 
at  the  same  hour,  1  will  call  again — unless  indeed 
it  be  necessary  for  any  reason  that  I  siiould  see 
jou  in  the  interval." 


Having  thus  spoken,  Charles  took  his  leave  of 
the  quadroon,  and  at  once  issued  from  the  house. 
Scarcely  had  the  door  of  the  apartment  closed  be- 
hind him— and  even  while  his  feet  were  yet  de- 
scending the  staircase— Emily  sprang  up  from  the 
sofa  and  rushed  into  the  bed-chamber.  Her  long 
raven  tresses  were  gathered  up  in  a  moment— the 
detiabillia  was  cast  off— and  the  dress,  which  her 
maid  held  in  readiness,  was  at  once  put  on.  Then 
the  thick  black  veil  was  folded  closely  over  Emily's 
countenance;  and  she  glided  down  the  staircase 
— so  that  she  issued  forth  from  the  bouse  within 
two  minutes  after  the  front  door  bad  closed  be- 
hind our  hero. 

But  matters  will  appear  to  the  reader  as  if  they 
were  becoming  more  and  more  complicated;  for 
no  sooner  had  the  quadroon  thus  rushed  forth 
when  Catrina  Petroro,  quickly  muffling  herself  ia 
her  cloak,  was  upon  her  track. 

Emily  soon  caught  sight  of  Charles  as  he  was 
proceeding  along  the  street :  but  she  kept  at  such 
a  distance  as  to  avoid  the  chance  of  being  noticed. 
Every  now  and  then  she  saw  our  hero  look  cau- 
tiously round;  and  at  those  instants  she  was 
careful  to  keep  behind  the  passengers  in  the  street, 
or  else  to  step  under  a  gateway :  but  she,  on  her 
own  part,  little  suspected  that  while  she  was  thus 
skilfully  endeavouring  to  evade  the  notice  of  De 
Vere,  all  her  own  movements  were  being  watched 
by  Catrina  Petroro  I 

Some  minutes  had  elapsed  while  this  double 
game  of  tracking  and  watching  was  in  progress, 
when  Catrina  hastily  darted  down  a  by-street; 
and  by  speeding  along  several  narrow  windings, 
she  presently  gained  the  extremity  of  the  thorough- 
fare which  Charles  was  still  pursuing;  for  the  cir- 
cuitous route  taken  by  Catrina  brought  her  to 
that  point.  Thus  at  the  vere  moment  when 
Charles  emerged  from  that  thoroughfare  into  the 
square  to  which  it  led,  a  voice  whispered  rapidly 
in  his  car,  "Beware  !     She  is  following  you  !" 

Then  the  cloaked  female  who  had  given  this 
warning,  and  whom  Charles  knew  to  be  Catrina 
Petroro,  darted  away  in  another  direction.  Our 
hero— who  was  really  on  his  way  to  meet  Gus- 
tavus Barrington  at  a  place  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood — now  altered  his  plan  of  proceed- 
ings,- and  leisurely  crossing  the  square,  he  entered 
a  news-room.  There  he  whiled  away  a  couple  of 
hours ;  and  thence  he  repaired  to  the  British 
Embassy,  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  Ambassador. 
From  the  Embassy  he  went  to  bis  hotel;  and 
there  he  found  a  note  waiting  for  him  which  had 
just  been  delivered  by  Catrina  Petroro,  to  the 
effect  that  the  quadroon  was  still  watching  and 
following  him. 

"She  is  indefatigable!"  thought  Charles  to 
himself:  "yes— as  persevering  as  she  is  cunning 
and  artful!  But  she  must  bo  baffled!  At  all 
events  her  husband  will  not  fail  to  conjecture  the 
reason  why  I  do  not  keep  my  appointment  with 
him." 

Our  hero's  musings  were  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  a  waiter,  who  banded  him  a  note 
which  had  just  arrived.  The  address  was  in  a 
beautiful  female  hand,  but  totally  unknown  to  Da 
Vere.  On  opening  it,  he  found  it  came  from  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Hardress, — who,  presenting  her  com- 
pliments in  the  due  form  of  courtesy,  requested 
that  Mr.  De  Vere  would  favour  her  with  a  call  at 
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bis  leisure  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Having 
DOtbiog  better  to  do  at  the  moment,  and  not 
daring  to  seek  Gustavus  at  the  place  of  appoint- 
ment, Charles  put  on  his  hat  and  bent  bis  steps 
towards  the  hotel  where  the  Hardress  family  were 
staying.  As  he  emerged  into  the  street,  he  flung 
bis  looks  around  to  see  if  he  could  catcb  a  glimpse 
of  the  quadroon  :  but  the  thoroughfares  were  now 
tolerably  crowded,  and  be  discerned  her  not 
the  passengers  who  were  proceeding 
d  thither. 


hither 
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CICELY  AND    CHAKLES. 

Ih  order  to  explain  the  purpose  for  which  Cicely 
had  written  to  desire  that  Charles  Da  Vere  would 
favour  her  with  a  call,  we  must  record  a  conversa- 
tion that  took  place  between  herself  and  her  hus- 
band in  the  morning  of  the  same  day  whereof  we 
are  writing.  It  was  after  breakfast :  Josephine 
Hardress  bad  retired  to  her  own  chamber  :  Hector 
and  Cicely  were  alone  together.  The  young  patri- 
cian bummed  a  tune— threw  himself  back  in  bis 
chait— stretched  out  his  legs  and  arms — then  sud- 
denly starting  up,  walked  to  fro  in  the  apartment 
for  nearly  a  minute — and  ultimately  throwing  him. 
self  upon  a  seat  in  the  window-recess,  he  became 
absorbed  in  deep  thought. 

Cicely  watched  him  without  appearing  to  do  so. 
She  held  a  book  in  her  hand  ;  and  her  eyes  seemed 
to  be  6xed  upon  it — but  in  reality  her  regards 
were  wandering  from  beneath  the  long  lashes  to- 
wards her  husband.  At  length  rising  from  her 
chair,  she  advanced  straight  up  to  him,  and  laid 
her  band  upon  bis  shoulder.  He  started  as  if 
awakened  from  a  dream  ;  and  it  was  almost  with 
petulance  that  be  ejaculated,  "  How  jou  frighten 
me.  Cicely  !" 

"  And  what  a  singular  mood  you  must  be  in, 
Hector,"  she  replied,  "  to  be  startled  by  eo  simple 
an  action  !  Come  now,  tell  me  what  is  uppermost 
in  your  thouglits  r" 

"  I  was  not  aware,  Cicely,"  answered  her  hus- 
band, somewhat  coldly,  "  that  there  was  so  much 
loving  confidence  subsisting  between  us  as  to  give 
you  the  right  to  inquire  the  subject  of  my 
thoughts." 

"  Neither  did  I  assert  the  right,"  said  Cicely, 
arming  herself  with  a  still  haughtier  coldness  than 
that  which  her  husband  had  just  put  on.  "But 
inasmuch  as  it  is  quite  probable  I  can  guess  what 
is  passing  in  your  mind " 

"  Indeed  ?"  ejaculated  Hector,  as  it  the  discourse 
suddenly  became  invested  with  a  certain  degree  of 
interest.     "  What  do  you  mean  f" 

"  I  mean  precisely  what  I  say,"  rejoined  Cicely, 
with  a  smile  that  displayed  ber  magnificent  teeth. 
"You  are  thinking  of  some  one " 

"  Ab  !"  cried  Hector,  starting  up  from  bis  seat : 
"  what  penetration  you  must  have  !  But  yet  I  do 
not  know  that  it  needs  so  very  much  penetration, 
after  all,  to  discover  these  sorts  of  things.  I 
think  it  is  merely  catching  up  with  boldness,  as  it 
were,  the  first  passing  conjecture  which  strikes 
one, — assuming  it  at  once  to  be  a  fact,  and  assert- 
ing it  as  such  with  hardihood  and  dogmatic  em- 
phasis." 


"  What  do  you  mean,  Hector,  with  this  cloud 
of  verbiage  ?"  inquired  Cicely. 

"  I  will  soon  explain  myself,"  responded  her 
husband.  "  You  think  you  have  made  some  dis- 
covery in  respect' to  me  ?" 

"  Yes — I  am  sure  of  it,"  answered  Cicely,  with 
confidence.     "  What  then  f" 

"I  think  I  have  made  some  discovery  in  refer- 
ence to  you,"  replied  Hector,  assuming  an  equal 
degree  of  confidence  in  his  look  and  tone  :  and 
then,  as  he  beheld  a  slight  flush  flt  over  his  wife's 
countenance,  he  added  still  more  emphatically  and 
positively,  "  I  have  no  doubt  of  it !" 

"  Tell  me  what  you  mean,"  said  Cicely  ;  and 
there  was  a  half-smile  upon  her  lips,  while  the 
blush  was  again  flitting  over  ber  cheeks. 

"Do  you  explain  yourself  first,"  said  Hardress  ; 
and  then  he  also  smiled  in  an  encouraging  manner, 
"  Come,  our  explanations  are  about  to  be  interest- 
ing.    Speak,  Cicely." 

"  There  is  a  certain  image,"  replied  Mrs.  Hard- 
ress, "  which  is  uppermost  in  your  mind.  I  am 
neither  so  vain  nor  so  foolish  as  to  mean  that  it  is 
my  image.  It  is  the  image  of  one  far  more  beau- 
tiful than  I.  She  disappeared  suddenly  ;  and  ever 
since  her  abrupt  departure,  you  have  been  restless, 
unsettled,  and  uneasy.  A  fortnight  has  now 
elapsed  since  that  departure ;  and  you  have  been 
incessantly  haunted  by  the  image  of  the  lost  one. 
I  mean  Floribel  Lister." 

Cicely's  large  blue  eyes  were  fixed  steadfastly 
upon  her  husband  as  she  thus  spoke  ;  and  the  ex- 
pression of  a  sly  significancy,  good-humouredly 
mischievous  and  full  of  meaning,  played  upon  the 
rich  fulness  of  her  lips;  for  she  saw  by  Hector's 
countenance  that  her  suspicions  and  conjectures 
were  most  accurate. 

"And  now  before  I  give  you  any  answer. 
Cicely,"  he  said, — "  before  I  telt  you  whether  you 
are  right  or  wrong — before  I  proclaim  any  denial 
or  profl'er  any  confession — let  me  accuse  you  in  my 

Again  the  blush  swept  across  Cicely's  counte- 
nance— but  deeper  in  its  hue  than  before ;  and 
with  a  smile  and  look  of  roguish  archness,  she  said, 
"  Proceed,  Hector— and  let  us  see  to  what  extent 
your  skill  goes  in  forming  conjectures." 

"  I  am  not  the  only  one,"  answered  her  hus- 
band, "who  is  haunted  by  images:  ifou  are 
haunted  by  a  special  image  likewise !  I  know 
that  you  have  been  struck  by  a  particular  indi- 
vidual  and  the  one  to  whom  I  allude  is  Charles 

Da  Vere !" 

"  Well,"  said  Cicely,  with  a  deepening  blush, 
"  but  what  about  the  charge  I  brought  against 
you  ? — what  about  Floribel  Lister?" 

"  I  have  certainly  conceived  a  fancy  in  that  di- 
rection,"  he  answered.  "  But  you.  Cicely  —  in 
reference  to  Charles  De  Vere " 

"  He  is  doubtless  a  very  fascinating  young  man," 
replied  Mrs.  Hardress ;  "  and  if  any  one  could  pos- 
sibly lead  me  astray,  it  would  be  Charles  Da 
Vere." 

"  Now  our  confessions  are  mutual,"  said  Hard- 
ress.    "Have  you  anything  to  propose?" 

"  I  do  not  know,"  resumed  Cicely,  "  how  your 
feelings  of  jealousy " 

"Ah!  I  understand  to  what  you  allude!"  ex. 
claimed  Hector.  "  You  think  that  because  I  was 
so  terribly  fierce   and  vindictive  when  I  thought 
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that  Tbeodate  Cliffurd  was  jour  lover— your  para- 
mour  " 

"  You  remember  how  jou  burst  into  the  cham- 
ber with  a  brace  of  pistols  in  your  hands  ?"  cried 
Cicely. 

"  Ah !  hut  knowing  he  was  the  seducer  of  my 
nisler,"  rejoined  Hector,  "I  was  goaded  to  mad- 
ness by  the  thought  that  ho  had  seduced  my  wife 
also !  Let  that  pass— and  let  us  speak  no  more  of 
it.  I  am  not  jealous  as  an  ordinary  rule:  or,  at 
all  events,  I  need  not  be  if  you  are  going  to  enter 
into  an  arraagement  that  we  will  allow  each  other 
leave  and  license  for  mutually  following  our  ca- 
prices  " 

"Enough!  we  understand  each  other  I'*  ejacu- 
lated Cicely.  "  Go  and  seek  Floribel  Lister.  I 
know  that  is  what  you  wish  to  do." 

"  It  is.  And  you,  on  the  other  hand,"  said 
Hector,  "  may  prepare  your  batteries  of  wiles  and 
blandishments  for  Charles  De  Vere.  But  recollect, 
Cicely,  be  has  the  credit  of  being  what  is  called  a 
very  good,  steady,  prudent  >9ung  man.  Not  that 
I  have  any  faith  in  a  young  man's  virtue " 

"This  is  a  point  which  we  will  not  discuss,"  in- 
terjected  Cicely.  "  Suffice  it  to  say  that  I  am  vain 
enough  to  hope  and  believe  that  Charles  De  Vere  is 
not  quite  so  much  of  an  anchorite  or  a  saint " 

"  As  to  resist  the  blandishments  of  a  good-look- 
ing woman  ?"  exclaimed  Hardress.  *'  No  !  you 
aro  right.  Cicely  !  But  Ah  !  is  there  not  one  con- 
sideration which  will  have  its  weight  with  you. 
Charles  De  Vere  is  engaged,  as  rumour  says,  to 
Agnes  Evelyn — and  Agnes  is  a  great  friend  of 
yours " 

"Ob,  but  friendship  in  such  matters  goes  for 
nothing!  A^nes  will  never  hear  of  it.  It  is  but 
a  passing  caprice  j  and  therefore  when  De  Vere 
shall  have  become  the  husband  of  Agnes,  there  will 
be  no  pretensions  nor  claims  on  my  part  to  trouble 
his  mind  or  to  break  in  upon  their  matrimonial 
happiness."  , 

"  Ah  !  did  not  Floribel  beg  and  entreat  you,  ( 
Cicely,"  inquired  Hardress,  "  that  you  would  j 
never  mention  to  Agnes  that  she  was  identical 
with  that  Ciprina  who,  as  the  associalo  of  the 
Marchioness  di  Mirano,  had  not  improved  her 
reputation  ?" 

"Yfes— Floribel  made  that  request,"  responded 
Cicely,  "  and  as  a  matter  of  course  it  shall  be  ful- 
tilled." 

"One  word  more!"  cried  Hector.  "You  and  I 
need  not  suffer  Josephine  to  know  anything  about 
the  pleasant  little  compact  into  which  we  have  both 
entered." 

"Assuredly  not !"  answered  Cicely.  "And  now 
go  and  ascertain,  if  possible,  which  direction  Flo- 
ribel took  when  she  quitted  the  Tuscan  capital. 
You  will  have  to  be  minute  in  your  inquiries— 
TC3,  and  persevering  too  —  inasmuch  as  it  is  now 
a  fortnight  since  she  left " 

"Believe  me.  Cicely,"  interrupted  Hardress, 
"  that  I  shall  leave  no  stone  unturned  in  order  to 
gst  upon  the  track  of  the  fugitive  !" 

Having  thus  spoken,  Hector  Hardress  quitted 
the  room ;  and  Cicely  sat  down  to  pen  a  note  to 
Charles  De  Vere.  When  she  had  despatched  it, 
she  reflected  upon  the  manner  in  which  she  should 
Ki.:'ivc>  h.m — the  toilet  that  she  should  wear— and 
:'■?  method  in  which  she  should  open  the  batteries 
.  >  '.jcr  charms  and  nibs.     At  length  sba  deter- 


mined upon  appearing  in  her  morning  nei/ligi»  — 
the  dress  that  was  moat  uitdress,  and  afforded  the 
greatest  scope  for  all  those  little  artful  coquetries 
by  which  a  woman  ap{|eals  to  the  passions  of  one 
who  she  wishes  to  enslave,  gbe  looked  at  herself 
in  the  glass;  and  never  had  her  beautiful  com- 
plexion appeared  more  transparent.  The  morning 
wrapper  that  she  wore  not  merely  defined  all  her 
contours,  but  might  be  readily  made  to  afford  a 
glimpse  of  the  glowing  charms  as  if  by  some  acci- 
dental movement  or  gesture  on  her  part.  Then,  if 
she  threw  herself  with  a  lounging  air  of  self-aban- 
donment into  a  large  arm-chair,  she  might  readily 
display  the  well-rounded  ankles  and  the  long  nar- 
row shapely  feet  upon  the  elegantly  worked  otto- 
man As  for  the  expression  of  her  eyes,  they 
became  full  of  a  sensuous  languor  as  she  thought 
of  the  handsome  Charles  De  Vere. 

It  was  easy  for  her  to  make  Josephine  Hardress 
comprehend  that  she  wished  to  be  alone  presently 
with  ilr.  De  Vere  when  he  should  be  announced  ; 
for  she  alleged  as  an  excuse  that  she  wished  to 
speak  seriously  to  him  relative  to  Mrs.  Barrington, 
who  had  departed  so  abruptly  from  the  hotel  in  the 
forenoon  of  the  preceding  day.  Josephine — 
though  by  no  means  inexperienced,  nor  wanting  in 
penetration — nevertheless  readily  gave  her  sister- 
in-law  credit  for  sincerity  in  the  matter ;  and  she 
therefore  kept  to  her  own  apartment. 

It  was  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when 
our  hero  reached  the  hotel  in  obedience  to  Cicely's 
summons  He  inquired  for  Mrs.  Hardress,  and 
was  at  once  conducted  up  to  the  room  where  she 
waited  to  receive  him.  He  beheld  her  lying  back 
in  the  great  arm-chair  with  ber  feet  upon  the  otto- 
man— dressed  in  the  gauzy  muslin  deshabilU* — 
and  with  a  certain  languor  in  her  look,  whicu  gave 
ber  the  air  as  if  she  had  just  awakened  up  from 
some  soft  voluptuous  dream.  Yet  not  for  an  in- 
stant did  Charles  conceive  that  all  this  was  artfully 
studied  and  provocative  towards  himself:  be  fan- 
cied that  though  he  had  been  sent  for,  yet  that  his 
arrival  at  that  moment  was  unexpected.  B  iwing 
with  his  customary  politenes5,  ha  said,  "I  re- 
ceived your  note,  Mrs.  Hardress;  and  I  hastened 
to  obey  the  summons." 

■yritbout  rising  from  her  seat,  Cicely  gave  him 
ber  hand  ;  and  for  a  moment  it  struck  Charles 
there  was  a  slight  pressure— something  more  than 
was  usually  associated  with  the  grasp  of  mere  ac- 
quaintances ;  hut  the  next  instant  the  idea 
vanished  from  his  brain. 

"Sit  down,  Mr.  De  Vere,"  said  Cicely,  indicat- 
ing a  chair  that  was  near  her  own  ;  "  for  I  hare 
several  ^topics  to  talk  to  you  about.  That  dusky- 
complexioned  lady,  Mrs.  Barrington — what  have 
you  done  with  her  ?  She  certainly  behaved  very 
rudely  to  me  after  all  the  trouble  I  took         " 

"  She  was  in  haste  to  get  away  from  the  hotel," 
replied  Charles.  "  The  truth  is,  Mrs.  Hardress, 
she  was  ashamed  of  meeting  you  after  such  an  ex- 
posure." 

"  And  what  was  the  quarrel  all  about  ?"  inquired 
Cicely ;  "  for  the  quadroon-lady  entered  into  no 
explanations  with  me,  and  of  course  £  asked  her 
&r  none.  At  all  events,  Mr.  De  Vere,"  added 
Cicely,  with  a  sly  look,  "  she  seemed  »ery  anxious 
to  have  you  sent  for  as  scon  as  possible  !*' 

'-'  It  is  a  most  unfortunate  affair,"  said  Olurle% 
with  an  sit  of  vcxatioa. 
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"IJoubtless,"  interjected  Mra.  Hardrcss,  "  jea- 
lousy in  at  the  bottom  ol  it  ?" 

"  Yes  —  ton  vorv  great  extent,"  rejoined 
Charles  ;  and  then,  as  he  mused  over  the  eomplicQ- 
tioDS  which  had  arisen,  he  said  in  a  kind  of  ab  • 
•traded  manner,  "  And  to  thinlt  that  I  should  have 
got  myself  involved  in  this  way  !" 

Cicely  gave  a  slif»ht  start,  as  she  mentally  eja- 
culated, "  Oh  I  ho !  I  have  discovered  the  entire 
truth  now  !  Jealousy  indeed  !  And  of  whom 
should  Mr.  Barrington  have  been  jealous  but  of 
Charles  De  Vere  ?  Ah,  Charles  is  no  saint  after 
all  [  Bat  he  is  handsome  enough  for  me  to  win  as 
a  lover  for  the  moment,  although  be  may  possibly 
prefer  his  dusky-oomplexioned  mistress  the  qua- 
droon !  Good  heavens,  what  a  world  it  is  !  While 
poor  Agnes  flatters  herself  that  her  lover  is  the 
very  paragon  of  fidelity  and  rectitude  and  virtue, 
he  is  in  reality  just  as  bad  as  other  men  !'' 

All  these  thoughts  ilittod  through  Cicely's  brain 
far  more  rapidly  than  we  could  possibly  place 
them  on  record  ;  and  then  turning  towards  Charles, 
she  said,  with  a  smile  that  revealed  her  brilliant 
teeth,  "  I  think,  Mr.  De  Vere,  that  the  blame  of 
all  frailties  and  peccadilloes  in  the  world  ought  not 
to  be  thrown  upon  us  poor  women  ;  but  that  you 
men  ought  to  take  your  fair  share." 

Charles  naturally  thought  that  Mrs.  Hardress 
meant  to  express  a  belief  that  Gustavus  Barring- 
ton  had  given  his  wife  cause  for  jealousy  ;  and  so 
ho  simply  said,  with  a  laugh,  "  The  ladies  of  course 
cannot  think  that  they  are  wholly  and  solely  in 
the  wrong." 

"  No— not  when  men  are  handsome,  and  fasci- 
nating, and  endowed  with  every  quality  to  win 
poor  women's  hearts !" — and  here  Cicely  bent  so 
peculiar  a  look  upon  Charles  that  a  suspicion  for 
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his  brai! 


"  This  affair  of  the  Harringtons  is  indeed  a  most 
unpleasant  one,"  he  said,  immediately  banishing 
that  suspicion.  "  I  wish  that  I  had  never  any- 
thing to  do  with  it,  and  tbatj  I   was  fairly  out  of 

"  Ah  !"  said  Cicely,  who  thought  that  this  was 
intended  as  a  compliment  to  herself,  and  that  it  was 
a>  much  as  to  imply  how  far  happier  Charles  would 
feel  if  engaged  in  an  affair  of  gallantry  with  her 
rather  than  with  the  quadroon  :  **  we  poor  women 
cannot  always  tell  when  you  gentlemen  are  sincere. 
I  often  think  that  the  younger  you  are,  tho  more 
artful  you  are  likely  to  be.  Besides,  talk  of  tho 
inconstancy  of  our  sex  I  — what  is  it  in  comparison 
with  that  of  your's  ?  Nevertheless,  my  dear  Mr. 
De  Vere,"  continued  Cicely,  bending  upou  him 
another  long  lingering  look  of  sensuousness,  and 
suffering  a  portion  of  her  muslin  wrapper  to  be 
disordered  nt  her  bosom,  so  that  her  eyes  were  full 
of  encouragement  and  overture  while  her  appear- 
ance was  most  voluptuously  provocative—"  never- 
theless, my  dear  Mr.  De  Tore,  I  am  fully  disposed 
to  believe  jou  ;  and  if  you  tell  me  tho  ttle  which 
1  know  those  lips  are  as  ready  to  breathe  as  my 
ears  are  to  drink  it  in—" 

"  Mrs.  Hardress!"  ejaculated  our  hero,  bewil- 
dered almost  to  stupefaction, 

"  Oh!"  she  continued,  "  you  are  surprised  that 
the  impression  should  be  mutual,  and  that  it  should 
be  for  me  to  give  you  all  this  encouragement. 
But  Oh,  Charles !  from  the  very  moment  I  first 
i-aw  you  in  iingland    I  felt  that   I  liked  you  !  — 


marriage  with  another  has  not  effaced  the  impres- 
sion— and  now  that  wo  meel  again  in  a  foreign 
country " 

'■  Good  heavens,  Mrs.  Hardress  1"  cried  our 
hero  ;  '-such  language  as  this " 

"Oh,  do  not  think  me  too  bold  !"  interrupted 
Cicely  ;  and  snatching  our  hero's  hand  in  both  her 
awn,  flho  pressed  it  to  her  lips  and  to  her  bosom 
before  be  could  possibly  snatch  it  away. 

"  Mrs.  Hardress,"  he  said,  her  conduct  now  ut. 
terly  unmistakable,  "  is  it  possible  that  by  any  look, 
word,  or  deed  on  my  part  you  could  possibly  have 
so  eooipletely  misunderstood  me  ?" 

"What  !"  she  cried,  her  countenance  suddenly 
becoming  crimson  :  "  misunderstood  you  r" 

"  Yes,  madam,"  replied"  our  hero  coldly  and 
sternly  ;  "completely  misunderstood  me." 

"Ah!" — and  those  eyes  whicli  were  us-jally  so 
soft  in  their  expression,  suddenly  flashed  forth 
sinister  fires  —  her  countononce  became  ghastly 
with  rage— the  rich  hue  fled  from  the  full  pouting 
lips,  leaving  them  livid  white — and  at  that  mo- 
ment she  looked  just  as  she  appeared  when  we 
described  her  to  the  reader  on  the  occasion  when 
she  stood  before  Mrs.  Chicklado  in  the  lane, 
with  the  darkest  thoughts  passing  in  her  miud. 
But  all  in  an  instant  the  colour  rushed  again  to 
her  cheeks — they  became  crimson — tho  scarlet  hue 
spread  over  her  neck  and  her  bosom — and  her 
white  teeth  gleamed  betwixt  the  rich  carnation  of 
her  lips,  as  she  experienced  all  the  uttermost 
shame  and  humiliation  following  as  a  natural  re- 
vulsion from  the  phase  of  rage  and  fury. 

"  Mrs.  Hardress,"  said  Charles,  in  a  cold  severe 
tone,  "  deeply,  deeply  should  I  be  afHicted  if  I 
thought  that  through  any  levity  on  my  part  you 
had  been  led  into  this  fatal  error.  But  I  can 
place  my  hand  on  my  heart,  and  with  a  clear  con- 
science rejoice  in  my  own  self-acquittal.  I  take 
my  leave  of  you,  madam,  sorrowful  that  one  whom 
I  always  hitherto  respected -" 

"Oh,  hypocrite!  vile  hypocrite!"*  ejaculated 
Cicely;  "how  dare  you  address  me  in  terms  such 
as  these  ?  Say  that  you  cannot  love  me — say 
that  you  cannot  even  like  me — say  that  your 
fancy  leads  you  not  in  this  direction  ! — yes,  insult 
my  vanity  if  you  will — insult  my  pridn  ! — but  in- 
sult not  my  understanding  !'' 

"  Y'ou  are  evidently  labouring  under  some 
strange  mistake,  madam,  with  regard  to  me,"  re- 
plied Charles;  "  but  I  shall  not  condescend  to 
vindicate  myself  any  further." 

With  these  words  he  bowed  with  a  cold  haughty 
dignity  ;  and  he  was  about  to  leave  tho  room  when 
Cicely  sprang  forward,  and  catchiog  him  by  tho 
wrist,  said  in  a  low  hoarse  voice,  "  At  all  events, 
Mr.  De  Vere,  you  will  not  expose  mo— you  will 
not  render  me  the  subject  of  ridicule  ?— you  will 
not  let  me  bo  pointed  at  by  your  friends  and  ac- 

"  Madam,"  answered  our  hero,  "  the  humiliatioa 
which  you  now  experience  is  a  sufficient  punish- 
ment. In  reference  to  this  scene  the  seal  of 
silence  shad  rest  upon  my  lips.  But  there  is  one 
thing  that  I  stipulate ;  and  this  is  that  you 
neither  associate  nor  correspond  with  Agnes  Evelyn 
henceforth." 

Cicely  turned  away  from  him  without  giving 
any  reply  ;  and  when  the  door  closed  behind  him, 
she  threw  herself  upon  the  sofa  and  buried  her  factf 
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in  the  cushion;  and  she  there  stilled  sobs — aye, 
and  even  cries  that  if  not  thus  subdued,  would 
have  been  heard  throughout  the  building.  Never 
was  woman  so  mortified !  never  was  a  rebuff  so 
deeply,  keenly,  poignantly  felt !  But  all  of  a 
sudden  she  started  up— she  dashed  away  ber  tears 
— and   she  murmured  to   herself,  "  I  must  be  re 


conjecture  for  what  be  was  so  arrested,  Mrs.  Hard- 
ress?" 

"  My  God  !*'  she  said,  becoming  as  pale  as 
death  :  "  has  that  beeq  brought  to  light  at  last  ?" 

'■  Yes— it  is  so,"  responded  Lord  Ormsby  ;  "  and 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  tell  you,  Mrs.  Hardress,  that 
I   have  taken   some   share   in   those  proceedings 


euged  '—yes,  by  some  means  1  must  be  revetged  j  which   have,  resulted   in   bringing  your  uncle  to 
pon    that   young   profligate    who    keeps   all   bis   justice  I" 


sensual  love  for  the  quadroon 

Five  or  six  days  passed,  during  which  interval 
Cicely  beheld  nothing  more  of  Charles  De  Vere ; 
and  Hector  had  left  Florence  upon  some  clue,  real 
aginary,  which  he  bad  obtained  to  the  desti 


Tou,  sir?  And  why  you,  sir?"  demanded 
Cicely,  with  a  sudden  sinister  flashing  of  her  eyea. 
"  Why  should  you  have  done  this  ?" 

"  Because,"   replied   Ormsby,    "  it  was  a  duty 
that  1  owed  to  society — and  u  duty  likewise  which 


cation  taken  by  Floribel  Lister  when  she  quitted  ,  was  owed    to    that    poor    Winifred    whom    your 
the  Tuscan  capital.     One  day— to  bo  particular  as  ,  wretched  uncle  suffered  to  be  arrested,  tried— aye, 


seated 


d  would  have  suffered  likewise  to  be  hanged  for 
the  crime  which  he  himself  committed !  And 
you  too,  Mrs.  Hardress,  have  not  played  a  very 
fine  part  towards  poor  Winifred ;  for  you  have 
long  been  conversant  with  the  fact  that  your 
uncle  was  the  true  criminal — and  yet  you  have 
never  raised  your  voice  to  proclaim  it !" 

"Tell  roe,  Mr.  Hargrave— tell  me,"  said  Cicely, 
in  an  agitated  manner,  "  will  any  harm  accrue  to 


the  22nd  of  November— Cicely 
a  the  apartment  where  her 
terrible  humiliation  had  taken  place,  when  a 
domestic  entered  announcing  that  a  gentleman 
from  England  desired  an  interview  with  her. 

"  A  gentleman  from  England  ?"  ejaculated 
Cicely.  "Who  can  be  be?  Lot  him  be  shown 
up-" 

In  a  few  minutes  a  tall  distinguished-looking 
man— dressed  in  black,   with  piercing  dark  eyes, 

and  hair  that  was  turning  grey,  though  he  had  a        "  You  knew  of  a  murder,  Mrs.   Hardress,' 
remarkably  fine  set  of  teeth,  and  in  other  respects    plied  Ormsby,—"  you   knew    who   the    murderer 
looked  younger  than  those  prensture  snows  upon  1  was— and   you   shielded    him!     It  is  almost  like 
the    head   might   seem   to   indi^ato — entered    the  I  becoming  an  accessory  after  the  fact         " 
apartment.     Cicely  rose  to  reeeivo  him ;  and  he,  i      "  He  was  my  uncle,  Mr.  Hargrave  !"  eiclaimed 
at  once   recognising  her  by   the  portrait   he  had    Cicely. 

seen  in  London  at  the  house  of  ^frs.  Maddoi  ia  i  "  Yes :  and  say  also,"  rejoined  the  nobleman, 
Norton  Street,  said,  "I  know  that  I  havo  the '"  that  ho  purchased  your  silence  for  thirty  thousand 
honour  of  speaking  to  Mrs.  Hordress.  Permit  |  pounds!  The  world,  Mrs.  Hardress,  will  form  its 
me  to  announce  myself  as  Mr.  liargrave."  I  opinion  upon  your  conduct;  but  I  do  not  know 

"Ab,  I  havo  heard  of  you,  Mr.  Hargrave !"  j  that  the  law  itself  will  meddle  with  you.  The 
ejaculated  Cicely.  "You  brouj;ht  from  Jamaica  1  man  was  your  uncle,  as  you  say;  and  that  con. 
a  certain  document  which  bad  found  its  way  ,  sideration  will  have  its  weight — for  it  is  natural 
thither,  and  which  I  in  the  first  instance  procured  '  to  screen  a  relative.  For  my  own  part,  Mrs. 
from  my  uncle  Mr.  Timperley.  My  friend  Miss  ,  Hardress,  I  came  to  break  to  you  the  intelligence 
Evelyn  told  me  how  you  arrived  in  England  and  of  this  awful  bursting  of  the  storm  above  the  head 
gave  the  document  to  Winifred  Barrington."  of  your   uncle :  I   h»Te   travelled  day  and  night 

"  I  have  brought  you  a  letter  from  Miss  from  England  to  be  the  bearer  of  the  intelligence, 
Evelyn,"  said  Lord  Ormsby.     "  Hero  it  is."  so  that  it  should  be  communicated  delicately— and 

"Ah  I  a  letter  from  my  dear  friend  Agnes  ?"  with  due  preparation,"  he  added,  pointing  to 
cried  Cicely,  breaking  the  seal.  "  And  it  is  dated  Agnes'  letter.  "  Because  I  am  not  unmindful  of 
the  lith  instant.  Ah !  it  seems,  then,  Mr.  Har-  your  generous  intervention  in  procuring  the  docu- 
grave,  that  you  are  a  very  old  friend  of  Agnes —  I  meat  from  your  uncle  on  behalf  of  poor  old  Mr. 
deeply  interested  in    her    welfare— and    as  much    Barrington " 


attached  to  her  as  if  you  were  her  own  father. 
Oh!  no  wonder!  It  is  impossible  not  to  love 
Agnes  !  And  so  I  perceive  also  by  this  letter, 
tbat  M.  Marcellin  end  Signor  FaoU  have  arrived 
in  England " 

"  Yes— upon  the  very  same  day  on  which  that 
letter  was  written,"  responded  Lord  Ormsby ;  and 
then  it  was  with  a  considerable  degree  of  anxiety 
that  he  watched  Cicely's  countenance,  for  ho  knew 
what  would  next  follow  in  the  letter  which  she 
held  in  her  hand. 

"  Good  heavens ! "  she  cried,  "  what  does  Agnes  j  "  And  the  chain  of  evidence  ?"  inquired  Cicely, 
mean  ?  I  am  to  prepare  myself  for  a  terrible  "  Most  providentially  worked  out !"  answered 
revelation  !— a  revelation  of  something  which  oc-  Ormsby;  "and  by  no  means  unconnected  with 
curred  on  the  very  day  on  which  she  penned  this  !  your  visit,  Mrs.  Hardress,  when  you  were  still 
communication— the  iilh  instant !  Oh,  Mr.  Har-  j  Miss  Neale,  to  Mrs.  Maddux  in  .N'ortonSireet  to 
grave  !  what  is  it  ?  what  is  it  ?"  I  purchase  Mrs.  Cbicklade's  letters." 

"Your    uncle    Mr.   Timperley,"    replied    Lord  I       "Ah!"    cried    Cicely,    turning   pale.      "Good 

Ormsby,  "  was   on   that  day  arrested Prepare    heavens  !  has  any  inadvertence  on  my  part "' 

yourself— nerve    yourself no    doubt  jou    con  J      "By   the   account   which  I   have  heard,  Mrs. 


Alas,  Mr.  Hargrave!"  said  Cicely,  "it  was  in- 
deed  my  duty  to  do  something  for  the  Barrington 
family  after  having  held  my  peace  and  kept  the 
seal  of  silence  on  my  lips  when  on  the  other  hand 
it  was  my  bounden  duty  to  proclaim  the  innocence 
of  Winifred!  But  good  heavens!  my  uncle  ar- 
rested on  that  terrible  charge!  And  my  poor 
aunt?" 

"  I  know  not  how  she  has  taken  it,"  replied 
Ormsby.  "I  left  London  on  the  evening  of  the 
1  lith,  the  day  on  which  your  uncle  was  arrested." 
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Hardress,"  rejoined  Ormsby,   "yon  took   every 
possible  precaution  on  tliat  memorable  nighty  to 


the  consequence  is  the  arrest  of  your  uncle  as  the 
murderer  of  Mrs.  Chicklade.  Your  evidence  will 
not  be  required — you  can  add  no  material  link  to 
the  chain  that  has  been  already  wrought  as  if  bj 
the  hand  of  Providence  itself!" 

Lord  Ormsby  then  gave  Cicely  certain  explana- 
tions in  connexion  with  the  varic 
that  led  to  the  bringing  of  her  ui 
No.  82. — Agnes. 


"  I  do  indeed  see,"  she  said,  "  that  there  fs 
naught  which  I  can  add  to  render  the  evidence 
more  conclusive — though  there  is  something  I  may 
tell  you  to  make  it  more  complete.  And  as  I  can- 
not possibly  prejudice  a  cause  which  is  so  utterly 
without  a  hope,  I  will  fill  up  the  slight  gap  which 
exists.  Indeed,  I  will  do  it  for  my  own  sake,  Mr. 
H  rgrave — to  prove  that  I  at  all  events  am  com- 
pletely innocent  of  any  complicity  in  that  dark 
crime  !" 

Cicely  paused  for  a  few  moments ;  and  then  she 
continued  in  the  following  manner : —  i 
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*'  Tou  bave  alluded  to  an  iocideut  thai  iD«t«- 
riall^  cooceros  mjeelf :  i  mean  my  fUic  to  the 
buasa  of  Mrs.  Maddox  to  purchase  Mrs.  Chiek- 
lade'a  letters.  It  is  true  that  I  did  so.  Certain 
letters  from  Hector  t]  Mrs.  Cbicklade  were  in  ex- 
istence,— letters  which  compromised  mt .'  1  need 
sav  no  more  on  this  point  :  joa  understand  me, 
sir  !  Well  then,  it  was  Titally  important  to  me 
to  procure  those  letters ;  and  I  putchaaed  them 
accordingly." 

"And  amongst  them,"  interjected  Mr.  Har- 
grare,  "  was  one  from  Mr.  Timperley  to  Mrs. 
Chicklade." 

"  I  will  explain  the  point,"  reaamed  Cicely.  "  I 
met  Mrs.  Cbicklade  but  a  short  time  before  she 
was  killed.  She  demanded  money  of  me;  and  one 
Sunday,  when  the  greater  portion  of  the  household 
were  at  church,  I  admitted  her  into  the  house  in 
Lincoln's  Ino  Fields.  I  took  her  into  my  ancle's 
priTate  office:  1  went  up  to  my  own  room  to  fetch 
my  purse— and  the  circumstance  of  a  housemaid 
commencing  to  dust  down  the  lower  flight  of 
stairs,  prevented  me  from  returning  to  the  office 
for  twenty  minutes  or  balf-an-hour.  In  the  mean- 
while the  old  hag  was  there  by  herself ;  and  the 
writing-table  was  strown  with  documents  of  the 
utmost  importance — for  my  uncle  had  departed 
for  church  with  the  impression  that  he  had  locked 
the  door  of  that  office,  whereas  he  bad  not-  The 
infamous  woman  examined  those  papers ;  and  she 
saw  enough  to  conyince  herself,  by  certain  memo- 
randa  or  letters— perhaps  both  —  that  torgeries 
bad  been  committed!  Ves,  forgeries  by  the  late 
Mr.  Waldron! — forgeries  to  which  my  uncle  must 
hare  undoubtedly  been  privy  !" 

"  Forgeries  concerning  what  case  P"  asked  the 
nobleman.  "  You  may  speak  frankly :  I  will  be- 
tray nothing  that  you  tell  me." 

"Forgeries,"  answered  Cicely,  "concerning  that 
noted  business  of  the  Ormsby  Peerage — an  affair, 
which  as  I  have  heard,  caused  so  great  a  sensation 
about  nineteen  or  twenty  years  ago.  But  of  course 
you  know  that  the  very  claimant  himself  waa 
Agnes  Evelyn's  father  !" 

"  Proceed,  Mrs.  Hardress  —  proceed,"  said  the 
nobtemao.  "  You  were  telling  me  that  Mrs. 
Chicklade  saw  those  papers  lying  upon  your 
uncle's  desk.  He  bad  doubtless  been  referring  to 
them " 

"  Yes.  Somehow  or  another,"  continued  Cicely, 
"he  was  always  harping  on  that  case— always  ex- 
pressing bis  conviction  that  something  would  some 
day  or  another  come  of  it.  But  to  return  to  Mrs. 
Cbicklade,— you  can  doubtless  now  Cjnjectuie,  Mr. 
Hsrgrave,  how  she  availed  herself  of  the  know- 
ledge wbicb  she  had  that  day  acquired  in  my 
uucle's  cffice,  to  endeavour  to  extort  money  from 
tim  It  is  evident  that  she  wrote  him  a  note  de- 
manding five  thousand  pounds;  and  she  insisted 
upon  a  positive  answer,  yea  or  nay,  by  a  certain 
hour,  to  be  left  at  a  certain  house ;  and  that  house 
was  the  one  in  Norton  Street.  My  uncle  sent  a 
reply  ;  and  it  was  this  letter  wbicb  1  found  amongst 
the  papers  ot  the  deceased  Mrs.  Cbicklade  when  I 
purchased  them  from  Mrs.  Maddox.  How  mj 
luicie  could  have  been  so  imprudent  as  he  was  to 
sav  BO  much  in  that  letter  which  be  wrote  as  an 
ansier,  I  cannot  telL  Such  imprudence  was  moat 
iDCcn^ii'ent  with  the  general  cautiuusneas  of  his 
character.     However,  very  sore  it  is  that  my  az.cle 
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ufficient 


that  leUer — although  it  was 
brief  eouugb — to  enable  me  to  onmprebend  whea 
it  fell  into  my  band,  what  stupendous  secret  it  was 
wbicti  Mrs  Chicklade  had  got  in  her  pusaeesion, 
and  likeaise   by  what  means  it   had  cume  to  her 

jknocledge." 

"Aod  that  letter,"  said  Lord  Ormsby,— "  what 

I  has  become  of  it  P" 

1       "  I  gave  it  to  my  uncle,"  replied   Cicely,  "  and 

I  he  destroyed  it.  It  is  true,  Mr  Hargrave,  as  yoB 
bare  stated,  that  he  purchased  it   from  me  with  a 

'  dower  of  thirty  thousand  pounds.  But  tall  me 
how  this  fact  came  to  your  koowl  dge." 

I       "Agnes  Evelyn  casually  mentioned   that  sack 

,  was  your  dower,"  rejoined  L  jrd  Ormsby  ;    "  and 

'  then,  as  other  circumstances  gradually  came  to  my 
knowledge,  it  was  easy  by  putting  two  and  two 
together,  to  coDJ?cture  how  yoo  wrung  sncb  an  im- 
mense  sum  from  the  niggardoess  and  selfishness  of 
Mr.  Timperley.     And   now,  Mrs.  Hardress,  before 

'  we  quit  this  topic,  I  would  fain  make  an  observa- 
tion or  two.  You  ere  now  expressed  a  wonder  that 

'  your  uncle,  usually  so  cautious  aod  so  prudent, 
should  have  committed  himself  so  fatally  in  that 
letter.  Let  me  tell  you,  Mrs.  Hardress,  that  the 
solution  of  the  seeming  mvstery  is  easy:  — it  was 
Providence  that  did  it !  Yes ! — hew  often  do  we 
mark  that  when  a  crime  is  perpetrated,  the  crimi- 
nal commits  some  oversight  or  some  inadvertence 
which  ultimately  leads  to  his  detection  !  Here,  in 
the  case  of  wbicb  we  are  speaking,  your  uncle  com- 
mitted the  oversight  of  recording  on  paper  an  allu- 
sion to  one  crime — namely,  the  forgery  ;  and  thie 
very  same  letter  subsiquently  led  to  the  detection 
of  his  guilt  in  respect  to  the  other  crime  which  be 

I  afterwards  committed— namely,  the  murder!     It 

I  is  thus   by  ways  apparently  so  mysterious  and  in- 

I  scrutable  that  Providence  works  out  its  objects !" 

I  Mrs.  Hardress  reB  cted  seriously  for  a  few 
minutes  upon  the  observations  which  had  j'lat 
fallen  from  the   lips  of  ber  visitor  ;  and  then  with 

,  a  sigh  she  murmured,  "Yes— it  must  b«  so  !" 

,'  "  It  is  so,  Mrs.  Hardress,"  rejoined  Lord 
Ormsby  solemnly.  "But  now  let  us  proceed  to 
another  topic.  I  accidentally  learnt  just  now,  on 
making  certain  inquiries,  that  young  Mr.  Birring. 

]  ton  aod  bis  wife   bad  been  auying  at  this  very 

;  hoteL" 

j  "  Yes — it  was  a  week  ago,"  replied  Cicely. 
"  They  were  only  here  a  few  hours " 

1  "  And  something  unpleasant  occurred,  I  be* 
lave?"  said  Lord  Ormsby.  "At  least  ao  the 
landlord  just  now  told  me." 

"  Ah !  then  you  were  inquiring  after  them,  Mr. 
Hargrave  ?" 

"Not  exactly,"  responded  the  nobleman;  "for 
I  thought  that  they  would  have  left  immediately 
upon  bearing  of  the  death  of  old  Ml.  Bsrriogton 

J  —which  intelligence  must  have  reached  them  • 

week  back " 

"  It  did  so  reach  them,"  rejoined  Cicely. 

j  "  But  I  was  inquiring,"  pursued  Mr.  Hargrare, 
"  whether  a  certain  Mr.  De  Tere " 

I  "Ab!  Mr.  De  Vere?"— and  Mrs.  Hardreea 
could  scarcely  repress  a  start  or  keep  back  • 
blush. 

I  "  Yes  —  Charles  De  Vere,"  continued  Lord 
Ormsby.       "  I    am    aware    that   you    know    bim. 

\  Well  then,  as  I  was  saying,  I  inquired  if  he  were 
known    at    this    hotel ;    fur    I    knew   not  exactly 
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at  which  one  he  wa8  stnp„inK,  or  whether  indeed  |       "  Impossible,      Mrs.     Hardr.ss  !"      ejac.l»tnd 
he  W.S  still   tarrying  in  Florence  at  all  ,-and  tho  ;  Ormsby.     "  No  one    could  conceive    such  an  ab- 
iandlord   answered    me  that    the   last    lime  he  had    surdity.      I  beseech  you  to  be  candid  with  me  I 
aeen  Mr   Pe  Tere  vras  when  the  Barriogtona  were  i       "  If  the  communicatmn  be  considered  confiden- 
at    the  establishment  ■     and    then,    on    a    second    tia!,"  resumed    Cicely,  "  I  can   have  no  objection 

thought    he  said    that'  Mr.  De   Vere  had  aubse.  j  indeed,  as  you  have  said,  fur  the  sate  of  my 

auenUy  called  npon  you."  dear    friend    it    becomes   a    veritable    duty  ;  nnd 

'  ..  Yes-1   think    ho  did-most   likely   be   did,"    therefore,  Mr.  Hargrave,  relying  upon  your  honour 

said  CicelT  •  and  she  looked  slightly  confused.  !  aa  a  gentleman  not  to  compromise  me  in  any  way, 

••  I    believe,  Mrs.    Hardress,"    continued    Lord    I  will  tell  you  what  I  know.^_   It  is  all  connected 

Ormsby,  "  that   Charles  De  Vere  is  an  admirable     with  those  Barrriogtona -" 

voun»  man-we'lprincipled-right  minded-and  |  "Ah  !"  ejaculated  Ormsby.  to  tell  you  '^e 
high  spi.i.cd  ?  T.fu  are  aware  that  he  is  engaged  :  truth  I  did  not  like  the  aspect  of  the  affair  when 
to  our  mutual  friend  Agnes  ?"  I  be»rA  ««   -O"    f^""   ">«   \»f^<>''^   °*  "".»  ^°f 

"The  young  lady  in  whom  you  are  so  deeply  that  Gustavus  Harrington  left  his  wife  in  t  e 
interested,"  said  Ccely,  in  a  mu«ing  tone;  for  she  ,  night-time,  and  that  the  very  next  morning  Charle. 
was  revolving  in  her  mind  an  idea  which  had  just  De  Vera  Mme  and  took  her  away.  Was  this 
Hirock  her  really  bo?" 

"Ob  yes  '"  exclaimed  Ormsby  ;  "  I  am  indeed  1  "  It  was  actually  »o,"  responded  Mrs.  Hardress. 
interest'ed  in  Agnes  Evelyn  1-.0  deeply  interested]  "There  was  a  terrible  scene  betwixt  Gustavu. 
that  notwithstanding  all  the  good  accounts  I  have  |  Barriogton  and  his  quadroon  wife;  and  it  it  had 
heard  of  young  DeTere,   I   could  not    think    of  ,  not  been  for  my  timely  intervention,  murder  would 

sanctioning    hil   suit   in    respect    to   Agnes 1  I  have  been  committed.     The  young  -«"  '^f'  h.» 

mean  I  could  not  as  Miss  Evelyn's  friend  counte-  wife  at  once,  and  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning 
nance  it,  unless  by  personal  inquiries  and  re.  ,  Mrs.  Harrington  entreated  me  to  send  and  fetch 
searches  I  should  have  obtained  the  completest  |  Mr.  De  Vere.  I  did  so.-thinking  that  it  was 
corroboration  of  all  the  eulogies  which  have  thus  ,  to  a  friend  that  the  quadroon  was  about  to  appeal, 
reached  my  ears."  »°d  '■"'»  dreaming  that  it  was  a  paramour  whom 

"  Do'es  De  Vere  know  you  ?"  asked  Cicely.  in  her  desperation  she  was  invoking !" 

"  He  has  never  seen  me,"  replied  Lord  Ormsby.  \  "  Good  heavens  !  poor  Agnes  !  murmured  Lord 
-He  has  heard  of  me,  just  in  the  same  way  as  you  Ormsby.  "  And  De  Vere  came  at  once  ? 
have  done,  through  the  medium  of  Agnes.  Hut  I  "  He  lost  not  a  moment,  pursued  Ccely  :  ho 
be  is  not  aware  that  I  am  at  all  interested  in  I  was  here  instantaneously  ;  and  I  regret  to  add, 
Asnea  •  he  is  even  ignorant  that  I  am  acquainted  |  Mr.  Hargrave,  that  it  was  in  the  most  shameles. 
wilh  her:  for  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Mrs.  Hardress,  !  manner  he  took  the  quadroon  away  with  him. 
1  bade  A"oe8  abstain  from    mentioning  the  sub-  ,  Yes-leaving  the  man-servant  behind  to  pack  up 

jeet  in  the"  last  letter  which  she  wrote  to  Charles  :  \  his  master's  effects -" 

because "  I      "  ^''°^     God!"     ejaculated     Ormsby,     deeply 

"I  understand  you,  Mr.  Hargrave  !"  exclaimed  affected,  "  that  a  young  man  of  whom  I  was  in- 
Cicely  :  "it  was  because  you  intended  to  prosecute  dined  to  think  so  highly  should  prove  so  proHi- 
your  inquiries  into  Charles  De  Tere's  character  '  gate  and  unprincipled  !-Ab, 'he  mentally  added 
secretly  and  privately,  before  you  should  suffer  ,  "  it  is  sufficient  to  plunge  me  back  again  into  that 
him  to  learn  that  you  were  at  aU  interested  in  the    cynicism^  which    made     me    mistrust   all    human 

"'"Precisely  so,"  answered  Ormsby.  "Therefore  |  "And  then,  would  you  believe  it,  Mr.  Har- 
you  »iil  oblige  me  by  not  mentioning  to   Mr.  De    grave  ?"   continued  Cicely,    inwardly    rejoicing  at 

Vere,  if  he  should  again  call  upon  you "  the  signal  revenge  she  was  thus  wreaking  upon  De 

"  He  will  not  again  call  upon  me,  Mr.  Har-  Vere-"  would  you  believe  it  ?  the  depraved  young 
grave"  said  Cicely,  with  a  tone  and  look  which  i  man  dared  to  call  upon  me  the  very  day  after  he 
fhowed  that  there  was  a  deep  meaning  in  her  |  had  taken  another's  wife  under  his  protection! 
words  ■  for  her  mind  was  now  fully  made  up  how  And  it  was  not  until  the<i  that  I  became  fully 
ehe  should  act  in  respect  to  the  idea  which  had  ere  \  aware  of  his  great  iniquny  :  but  when  the  dis. 
DOW  struck  her.  ,  co"""  naturally  turned  upon  the  affair  of  the  Bir- 

will   not   call    here   again  ?"    said    Lord    ringtons,  he  gave  vent  to  expressions  which  — "•« 


Ormsby.  catching  at  the  lady's  words, 

"  No,  sir.  I  should  think  not  -and  I  should 
hope  not."  she  replied,  with  a  significant  em- 
phasis. 

"  Mrs.  Hardress,"  «aid  Lord  Ormsby,  "  if  you 
know  anything  in  reference  to  Charles  Da  Vere.  I 
beseech  that  you    will  not  conceal    it   from 


with  the  conviction  that  he   was  tho  author  of 
entire  mischief." 

There  is  coos*  quently  no  possibility  of  error  or 
conception  ? '     said    Ormsby    in    a    sorrowful 

■Alas,    no.   Mr     Hargrave!"  replied    Cicely: 
only  too  transparent.  Indeed,  Charles 


By  your  friendship  for  Agnes  I  aojure  you  to  be    De  Vere— while  admitting   the   other  day  in  my 
candid  and  explicit  1"  1  presence    that  jealousy  on   the    part  ot  Gustavus 


'  Ooe  word,  Mr.  Hargrave  !"  said  Cicely.  "  Some 
time  ago  my  husband  fought  a  duel  with  Charles 

De   Vere it  was   however    before    he    was  my 

husband still  if  I  said    anything  against  Mr. 

De  Vere,  it  might  possibly  bo  thought  that  it  was 
a  species  of  vengeance  I  was  wreaking  on  Heotor'a 
bebaif ' 


gin  of  the  quarrel— expressed   his  own 

bitter  regret  that  ho  himself  had  got  involved  in 
such  a  dilemma." 

"  A  dilemma  indeed  !"  ejaculated  Ormsby. 
"  Oh  t  this  is  a  sad  tale  for  me  to  bear  to  Agnos 
Evelyn!  Do  you  know  whether  Gustavns  Bar- 
riugton  has  gone  to  England  ?" 
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"  I  know  nothing  of  his  proceedings,"  responded 
Cicely. 

"  And  TOO  are  also  ignorant,  perhaps,  of  the 
Bourse  which  De  Vere  may  hare  pursueil  ?  Surely 
be  would  never  dare  to  take  his  quadroon  mistress 
to  Naples,  where  his  mother  now  resides :  for  I  be- 
liere  that  she  is  a  most  estimable  lady." 

"  I  have  not  seen  Mr.  De  Vere,"  answered 
Cicely,  "  since  the  day  he  was  bold  enough  to  call 
upnn  me  as  I  have  already  told  you :  and  then  I 
dismissed  him  from  my  presence.  Yes -on  dis- 
covering from  his  own  admission  how  guilty  he 
bad  h-en,  I  bade  him  leave  the  room  I" 

"  But  how  did  be  become  acquainted  in  the  first 
instance  with  young  Mr.  Harrington  and  his  wife  ?" 
inquired  Ormsby. 

"  From  something  which  the  quadroon  told  me," 
responded  Cicely,  "  it  would  appear  that  Charles 
De  Vere  partook  of  their  hospitality  when  they 
were  living  at  a  retired  village  in  the  Apennines, 
and  when  he  was  escaping  from  the  fortalice  of 
Bagno,  during  the  many  complications  which  were 
•ssocialed  with  the  marvellously  tragic  history  of 
Lucreiis  di  Mirano.  No  doubt  on  that  occasion 
Charles  De  Vere  repaid  Gustavus  Barring'on's 
generous  hospitality  by  the  seduction  of  bis  wife  !" 

"Enough!  enough!"  ejaculated  Ormsby,  "it  is 
indeed  all  too  plainly  apparent !  Good  heavens  ! 
the  farther  and  farther  I  get  upon  the  pathway  of 
the  world,  the  more  do  1  b  come  acquainted  with 
the  iniquities,  duplicities,  and  hypocrisies  of  human 
nature  !  As  if  even  all  my  former  eiperiences  were 
not  sufficient,  but  that  there  must  be  new  teach- 
ings to  open  to  my  knowledge  fresh  roads  in  the 
realms  of  crime  '  But  enough,  I  say,  upon  that 
hideous  topic  ! — Ah !  by  the  bye,  Mrs.  Hardress, 
you  were  speaking  of  the  complications  which 
arose  in  respect  to  those  recent  circumstances  that 
must  have  filled  all  Florence  with  amazement  and 
horror.  Now  that  I  happen  to  he  in  this  city,  I 
would  like  to  visit  the  Mirano  mansion.  Not  that 
1  have  any  morbid  curiosity  in  respect  to  the 
place  itself :- heaven  forbid  !  But  I  have  been 
informed  that  the  late  Marchioness  possessed  a 
picture  of  Luereiia  Borgia,  to  which  she  herself 
b  ire  the  most  wondrous  resemblance." 

"And  you  have  bfen  rightly  informed,  Mr. 
Hargrave,"  answered  Cicely.  "That  portrait, 
together  with  other  pictures,  was  conveyed  to  the 
Count  of  Ramorino's  private  residence:  bat  it  has 
now  been  restored  to  the  Mirano  mansion,  which 
together  with  all  the  possessions  of  the  guilty  Mar. 
chioness,  h  s  been  confiscated  by  the  Government. 
It  is  intended,  I  believe,  that  everything  should  be 
sold  shortly  ;  but  in  the  meanwhile  visitors  may 
inspect  the  picture  gallery  at  the  mansion." 

"  I  thank  you  for  this  information,"  answered 
Lord  Ormsby  ;  "  and  though  but  little  inclined  to 
sight  seeing  in  the  present  painful  state  of  my 
feelings,  yet  I  assuredly  shall  avail  myself  of  the 
opportunity  to  contemplate  a  picture  which  may 
t>e  regarded  as  the  two-fold  representation  of  re* 
markable  female  criminals.  And  now,  Mrs.  Hard- 
ress, with  your  permission  1  will  turn  to  another 
topic.  Might  1  inquire  how  long  you  have  been 
travelling  on  the  Continent  P" 

"  A  little  more  than  a  month  —  about  five 
weeks,"  said  Cicely.  "  We  left  England  imme- 
diately after  that  sad  afi'air  of  which  you  may  per- 
bspe  have  heard :  I  mean  the  death  of  Mr.  Clif- 


ford in  the   duel   which  he  fought  with  my  hus- 
band." 

"  I  merely  put  the  question,  Mrs.  Hardresa," 
resumed  Lord  Ormsby,  "  because  I  was  about  to 
inquire  whether  during  your  travels  on  the  Coi> 
tinent,  you  had  chanced  to  fall  in  with  that  unfor- 
tunate girl perhaps  you  know  to  whom  X  al- 
lude ? — the  cousin  of  Ajnes  !" 

"  Ah  1"  ejaculated  Cicely.  "  Too  mean  ITlo- 
ribel  ?•• 

"Yes — the  unfortunate  Floribel,  who  was  ••- 
duced  under  the  semblance  of  a  marriage  by  thai 

1  villain  whose  name   you  ere  now  mentioned ^-« 

;  Theodore  Clifford  !" 

I       Cicely  refiected  seriously  and  deeply  while  Lord 
Ormsby  was  thus  speaking. 

"  He  is  almost  sure,"  she  thought  to  heraelf, 
"  now  that  be  is  in  Florence,  to  discover  that  Ci- 
prina  and  Florihel  were  one  and  the  same  person; 
and  if  I  tell  him  a  falsehood  on  the  subject,  he 
may  then  disbelieve  my  statements  in  reference 
to  Charles  De  Vere.  I  must  therefore  tell  him 
the  truth  !  But  he  need  not  know  that  my  bus- 
band  is  upon  Floribel's  track  —  perhaps  bj  tbi( 
time  with  Florihel  herself :  who  can  tell  P" 


These  were  the  reflections  which  swept   through 


Cicely's  mind;  and  then,  when  Lord  Ormsby  had 
finished  speaking,  she  said,  "  Yes,  Mr.  Hugraie 
I  — I  have  seen  Floribel  " 

"  Ah  !  you  have  seen  her  ?"  he  ejaculated.  "  Thia 
I  ia  one  of  my  objects  in  coming  to  Italy  :  for  I 
faithfully  promised  Agnes  that  I  would  discover,  if 
possible,  the  place  where  the  unfortunate  girl  bad 

secluded  herself " 

I  "  Mr.  Hargrave,"  interrupted  Cicely,  "  I  am 
about  to  give  you  another  proof  of  my  friendship 
[  and  confidence.     Prepare  yourself  to    hear   souie- 

j  thing  extraordinary " 

"  What  !  fresh  marvels  ?"  eiclaimed  the  noble- 
I  man.  "  Ah  !  heaven  grant  that  they  be  not  eoo- 
nected  with  fresh  iniquities  also  !" 

"  Oh,  again  I  am  about  to  grieve  you,  Mr.  Har- 
grave !"  said  Cicely.  "You  have  heard  of  a  cer- 
tain associate  of  the  Marchioness  of  Uirano— one 
whom  report  represents  to  have  been  almost  as  de- 
praved and  profligate  as  the  Marchioness  her- 
self  " 

"What!  Ciprina?"  exc'aimed  Ormsby.  "Tei 
;  — every  one  must  have  heard  of  her  who  has 
beard  of  the  Marchioness  !  But  what,  in  heaTen'a 
name,  can  this  allusion  to  Ciorina  have  to  do  with 
Floribel  ?" 

"  You  are  about  to  visit  the  Mirano  mansion," 
responded  Cicely.  "  There,  amongst  the  new  paint- 
ings, you  will  behold  a  beautiful  picture  of  a  BrUe. 
It  was  the  work  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  Flo- 
rentine artists " 

"Well  —  and  this  portrait?"  cried  Ormsbj, 
somewhat  impatiently. 

"  The  face  is  that  of  Ciprina,"  continued  Cicely. 
"  It  was  she  who  sat  as  the  artist's  model.    Go  and 

look  at  that  face " 

"Just   heaven!"  cried  Ormsby,  "do  you  mean 

But  no!  no!  it  is  impossible  !     As  for  me,  I 

bare  never  seen  Floribel  herself:  hut  I  have  con- 
templated a  portrait  of  her,  beautifully  executed 
by  the  pencil  of  A.;nos." 

"  Then  go  and  look  upon  the  faoe  of  Ciprina," 
rejoined  Cicely,  "  and  you  will  know  where  I  haw 
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Lord  Orinsbv  groaned  in  the  bitterness  of  his 
spirit :  fur  it  was  now  impossible  to  doubt  any 
longer  the  meaning  of  the  lady's  worda. 


LOBD   OEMBBT'b  PB0CBBDIKO8. 

Oh  quitting  tde  hotel,  Lord  Ormsby  proceeded 
direct  to  the  Mirann  mansion ;  and  he  inquired 
whether  he  could  be  permitted  to  visit  the  portrait 
gallery.  The  reply  was  in  the  affirmative ;  and 
the  steward  forthwith  made  his  appearance  to  escort 
the  visitor.  In  the  seclusion  of  bis  American  life 
the  nobleman  had  studied  much,  and  had  taught 
himself  several  European  languages.  He  spoke 
French  and  Italian  with  very  considerable  ability ; 
and  be  was  thus  enabled  to  converse  with  the 
steward  who  waa  now  conducting  him  to  the  por- 
trait-gallery. 

"  Strange  and  fearful  events  were  those  which 
recently  took  place,"  said  Ormsby,  "connected 
with  this  palatial  mansion." 

"  Yes — sad,  very  sad,  signer !"  was  the  response. 
"  But  not  the  least  astonishing  was  the  discovery 
made  by  myself,  Signer  De  Tere,  and  Signer  Mar- 
cellin,  of  the  Minister  of  Police,  hidden  in  the 
secret  passages  of  the  building  !" 

"  Yes  —  I  heard  of  the  incident,"  replied 
Ormsby. 

"  Of  course  the  Count  of  Eamorino,"  continued 
the  steward,  "  was  well  acquainted  with  those 
mysterious  places,  because  the  Marchioness  had 
told  him  about  them  when  she  wanted  him  to  carry 
off  certain  persons  who  were  obnoxious  to  her. 
So  when  the  Count  got  involved  in  such  fearful 
troubles  and  warrants  were  issued  for  his  arrest, 
he  doubtless  remembered  the  secret  passages,  and 
it  struck  him  that  they  would  constitute  an  ex- 
oellent  hiding-place  until  the  heat  of  pursuit 
ghould  have  abated.  Ah  !  never  was  seen  such  a 
crestfallen  individual  as  the  Count  when  he  was 
dragged  forth  from  his  hiding-hole,  and  when  we 
surrendered  him  up  into  the  hands  of  the  very 
tbirri  who  but  a  few  hours  back  were  his  own 
most  subservient  slaves.  The  mighty  Chief  of 
Police,  before  whom  all  Florence  bad  quailed  and 
trembled,  presented  as  abject  a  picture  of  human 
lingness  as  ever  was  contemplated  !" 
And  what  has  become  of  him  ?"  inquired  Lord 
Ormsby. 

"  He  has  been  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  that  very 
fortress  of  Bagno  to  which  be  was  so  fond  of  send- 
ing others.  There  he  will  doubtless  remain  for 
life— unless  by  any  means  he  should  succeed  in 
effecting  his  escape,  as  Signer  De  Vere  and  the 
Signora  Ciprina  so  marvellously  contrived  to  do." 

"  And  that  Signora  Ciprina,"  said  Ormsby, — 
"  to  what  nation  did  she  belong  i" 

"  It  was  not  exactly  known,"  answered  the  stew- 
ard i  "  but  there  are  reasons  for  supposing  that 
she  was  an  English  lady.  I  would  rather  not  say 
anything  more  about  her,  signer — unless  it  were  to 
apeak  of  the  good  qualities  she  possessed ;  for 
everybody  liked  her  «ithin  these  walls.  And  so 
for  that  matter  we  liked  the  Marchioness  also. 
Ah !  who  could  have  foreseen  what  dreadful  things 
were  to  happen  '<" 


The     picture-gallery    was    now    reached 
Ormsby  asked,  "  Which  is  the  portrait  of 
Borgia  r 

"  This  one,"  replied  the  steward,  as  be  indicated 
the  famous  painting  which  bad  been  restored  to 
its  place  in  the  gallery. 

What   beauty  I"    exclaimed     the    nobleman  : 

at  a  lovely  countenance  !  and  what  an  amiable 

expression  !     And  did  your  mistress  so  strikingly 

mble  this  picture " 

That  it  seemed  as  if  she  herself  had  sat  as  its 
original  !"  added  the  steward. 

And  I  believe,"  resumed  Ormsby,  "  that  you 
have  in  the  gallery  a  picture  representing  the 
ignora  Ciprina?" 

"  Yes,"  cried  the  steward ;  "  and  a  wondrous 
keness  it  is !  The  artist  drew  her  as  a  Bride, 
know  not  why  such  a  fantasy  took  him— or 
rhether  it  were  that  having  fixed  upon  his  sub- 
ject, he  availed  himself  of  the  offer  of  the  Mar- 
hioness  that  ber  friend  the  Signora  Ciprina 
should  sit  aa  the  model.  However,  the  signora 
did  serve  as  the  original  of  the  pictare ;  and  the 
Marchioness  bought  it  for  a  very  considerable 
sum  of  money.     Here  it  is,  signor." 

One  glance  at  the  countenance,  and  Lord 
Ormsby  was  satisfied  that  he  had  comprehended 
Mrs.  Hardress  aright,  and  that  Floribel  and  Ci- 
prina were  one  and  the  same  person  !  Yes— there 
was  that  countenance,  the  same  in  its  soft  sensuous 
beauty — the  same  in  its  expression  of  voluptuous 
languor,  as  that  which  the  nobleman  had  seen  al 
Sidney  Villa !  The  portrait  was  of  life  size  :  it 
showed  the  greater  part  of  the  figure  ;  and  the 
voluptuousness  of  the  countenance  was  subdued  by 
the  co"trast  existing  in  the  chastity  of  the  toilet. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  picture  Cupid  waa  introduced 
with  his  wings  and  his  bow  ;  and  all  the  other 
details  were  exquisitely  designed  and  admirably 
executed. 

But  with  what  mournful  feelings  was  it  that 
the  nobleman  gazed  upon  the  picture  !  That 
Floribel,  whose  beauty  if  accompanied  by  pro- 
priety of  conduct,  might  have  secured  for  her  some 
alliance  as  brilliant  as  it  was  honourable,  bad 
become  a  lost  and  degraded  creature!  Ormsby 
beheld  before  him  in  that  picture  only  the  sen- 
8UOU8  personification  of  Pleabubb  ;  and  his 
heart  sank  sorrowfully  within  him,  until  it  sud- 
denly leapt  with  an  ecstatic  bound  at  the  thought 
of  his  well-beloved  daughter,  who  in  contrast  with 
her  cousin  might  be  regarded  as  the  veritable  in- 
carnation of  the  moat  ethereal  ideas  of  chastest 
Beauty. 

Having  contemplated  the  two  principal  pictures 
in  that  gallery.  Lord  Ormsby  cared  not  to  bestow 
any  attention  upon  the  rest;  and  he  slipped  a 
couple  of  pieces  of  gold  into  the  steward's  hand  ae 
a  recompense  for  his  attention.  The  steward  ac- 
companied him  down  to  the  threshold  of  the 
principal  gate ;  and  the  nobleman  lingered  for  a 
few  instants  there  to  listen  to  some  remarks  wUich 
the  steward  was  making  upon  recent  events.  All 
of  a  sudden  the  steward  nudged  the  nobleman  in  a 
sigoidcaot  manner ;  and  at  the  same  instant  ha 
bowed  to  a  handsome  and  elegaut-lookiog  yoaag 
gentleman  who  was  passing. 

"There,  signor  1" hastily  whispered  the  stewards 
"that  is  the  very  young  Eoglisumao  whoboreso 
conspicuous  a  part  in  the  adventures  i** 
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"What!"  ejaculated  Ormsb;:  "do  you  mean 
Bignor  De  Vere  ?" 

"  The  Eame  1"  ansirered  the  steward.  "  Is  he 
not  a  matt  interestiDg-looking  youog  gentle- 
man ?" 

But  without  s"ine  any  reply,  Ormaby  hastened 
«iray  ;  for  De  Vere  at  that  instant  turned  round  a 
corner,  and  the  nobleman  was  determined  to 
follow  him. 

It  was  not  however  witb  any  definite  intention 
that  Orniehy  thus  got  upon  his  track  ;  he  had  not 
made  up  his  mind  whether  be  should  introduce 
himself  to  our  bero  and  reproach  bim  for  bis  per- 
fidy towards  Agnes— or  whether  be  should  adopt 
some  other  course  to  let  him  know  that  he  must 
think  no  more  of  that  beauteous,  innocent,  and 
artless  creature.  And  as  be  thus  followed  bim — 
as  be  thus  for  the  first  time  beheld  Charles  De 
Tere— Lord  Ormsby  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
struck  by  his  handsome,  genteel,  and  elegant 
appearance  ;  and  he  mentally  exclaimed,  "  So  far 
as  the  external  aspect  is  concerned,  he  is  the  very 
husband  whom  I  should  have  selected  for  my 
daughter !  Alas,  that  the  inward  man  corresponds 
not  with  the  outer !" 

Charles  continued  his  way  along  two  or  three 
streets,  Lord  Ormsby  following  bim.  At  length 
our  hero  stopped  at  a  small  but  neat-looking 
house,  which  he  entered.  He  remained  there  for 
upwards  of  two  hours ;  and  during  the  whole  time 
Lord  Ormsby  kept  such  a  watch  upon  the  house 
that  he  never  once  lost  eight  of  the  front  door. 
At  the  expiration  of  that  interval  Charles  issued 
forth ;  and  witb  slow  footsteps,  as  well  as  in  an 
evidently  thoughtful  mood,  he  continued  his  way. 

"  He  regrets  the  fatal  connexion  that  be  has 
formed!"  thought  the  nobleman  to  himself.  "But, 
Ah !  would  it  not  perhaps  be  as  well  that  I  should 
obtain  a  corroboration  of  the  terrible  intelligence 
I  have  beard  concerning  him  P  Although,  alas  ! 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  doubt  the  statements 
msde  by  Mrs.  Eardress,  yet  so  serious  is  the 
matter — so  completely  is  the  happiness  of  Agnes 
ot  stake— that  it  is  my  bouaden  duty  to  avoid 
forming  a  judgment  on  slight  grounds  I  Tes — I 
will  investigate  this  matter  farther;  and  then  if 
the  worst  should  he  confirmed — as  I  fear  it  will 
and  must — I  shall  at  least  have  the  consolation  of 
knowing  that  I  did  not  decide  too  rapidly  I" 

By  the  time  that  Lord  Ormsby  had  reached  the 
•od  of  bis  reflections,  Charles  De  Vere  was  out  of 
sight ;  and  now,  as  the  nobleman  was  on  the 
point  of  crossing  the  street  in  order  to  knock  at 
the  door  of  the  house,  that  door  itself  opened  and 
a  respectably  clad  female  came  forth.  She  pro* 
ceeded  along  the  street  with  a  basket  in  her  band  : 
she  was  evidently  on  her  way  to  make  purchases 
for  the  use  of  the  household.  Lord  Ormsby  fol- 
lowed her  to  a  little  distance ;  and  when  she  bad 
turned  into  another  street,  he  accosted  her. 

"  My  good  woman,"  be  at  once  said,  slipping 
four  or  five  pieces  of  gold  into  her  band,  "  I  wish 
for  some  information  which  you  can  give  me." 

"  I,  signer  ?"  and  she  looked  at  him  with  asto- 
ninhment.     "  Tou  are  a  stranger  to  me— you  are 

not  an  Italian " 

"  But  it  is  not  only  with  Italian  people  that 
you  have  to  do,"  interrupted  Lord  Ormsby  j  "  for 
it  is  not  many  minutes  sioce  an  English  gentle- 
man issued  from  your  bouse." 


"  Ah,  true,  signor  !"  said  the  woman,  who  still 
held  the  pieces  of  gold  hesitatingly  in  her  band- 
anxious  to  consign  them  to  her  pocket,  and  yet 
not  liking  to  do  so  ere  she  learnt  the  precise 
motive  for  which  so  liberal  a  bribe  was  given. 

"  And  perhaps,"  added  Ormsby,  "  you  have 
some  other  person  beneath  that  roof  who  is  not 
an  Italian  P" 

"  Well,  signor— and  if  it  were  ao,  what  then  t" 
demanded  the  female. 

"  A  dark-complexioned  lady  t"  ejaculated  the 
nobleman,  fixing  his  eyea  keenly  on  her  counte- 
nance. 

"  I  hope,  signor,  that  you  are  not  going  to 
make  any  trouble  about  it,"  said  Catrina  Fetroro 
—for  she  the  woman  was:  "but  if  you  mean 
these  coina  as  a  reward  for  my  speaking  the 
truth " 

"  That  is  precisely  what  I  do  mean,"  rejoined 
the  nobleman.  "  So  now  we  understand  each 
other.  Keep  the  money.  1  shall  ask  you  to 
say  nothing  that  will  in  any  way  compromise 
yourself." 

"  Good,  signor  !" — and  now  the  coins  were  con- 
signed to  the  pocket. 

"  You  have  admitted  the  point  at  which  I  was 
aiming,"  resumed  Ormsby,—"  that  is  to  say,  a 
lady  with  a  dusky  complexion— very  handsome- 
witb  a  fine  figure  — is  living  beneath  your  roof." 

"  Tee,  signor  :  I  have  already  admitted  it,"  an- 
swered Catrina. 

"  And  she  is  visited  by  the  young  Englishman 
whom  I  just  now  followed  to  your  house,  and  whom 
I  saw  go  forth  again  after  tarrying  there  precisely 
two  hours?" 

"  This  also  is  true,  signer,"  said  the  woman. 

"  Sid  that  gentleman  introduce  the  lady  to  your 
bouse  ?"  inquired  Ormsby. 

"Yes,  signora.  We  had  some  trifling  know- 
ledge of  the  gentleman,  because  he  was  mixed  up 
in  the  recent  affairs  connected  with  the  Mar- 
chioness di  Mirano — and  we  bad  Signor  Paoli 
staying  at  our  house " 

"  Ah !"  ejaculated  the  nobleman  :  "  then  your 
name  must  be  Petroro  ?" 

"  That  is  my  name,  dignor Catrina  Fetroro 

at  your  service." 

"  Signor  Paoli  arrived  safe  in  England  a  week 
ago — and  I  saw  bim.  But  let  us  revert  to  the 
topic  in  which  I  am  most  interested.  You  say 
that " 

"  I  was  about  to  tell  you,  signor,"  interrupted 
Catrina,  "that  as  we  knew  the  young  English  gen- 
tleman De  Vere,  we  of  course  took  bis  recommen- 
dation when  he  came  one  morning  and  said  that 
be  could  send  us  a  lady  as  a  lodger.  My  brother 
did  not  for  a  moment  think  it  necessary  to  ask 
about  her  respectability  :  but  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
signor,  I  thought  she  was  a  little  touched  here  :" 
and  Catrina  signiflcantly  tapped  her  own  forehead. 

"  What  made  you  think  so  ?"  asked  Ormsby,  aa 
be  walked  slowly  along  the  street  by  Catrina  Fe- 
troro's  side. 

"  Because  Signor  De  Vere,"  she  responded, 
"  told  me  so  particularly  to  keep  the  strictest 
watch  upon  the  lady's  actions— to  follow  her  when 
she  went  out — and  especially  to  take  note  whether 
she  followed  him  when  be  left  her." 

"  Ah !"  said  Ormsby  :  "  these  were  strange  io- 
junctione— were  they  notP" 
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Catrina  did  not  immediately  replj  ;  but  at 
expiration  of   a  minute,  she    said,  "  We  are 
Tery  rich  people,  eignor— money  is   an  object  ( 
—  and  I  hough  perhaps   my  brother  would  not 
consented  to  take  the  lady  into  the  house  if  he  had 
known  that  such  instructions  as   these  were  gi 
yet  I   was  a  trifle  less  particular  —  and — and 
plain  terms  I  consented  to  all  that  Signor  Be  Vere 
dictated.     But  as  beaTen  is  my  judge,  I  fancied 
was  because    the  woman    must   be  crazed— I  had 
then  no  suspicion  that " 

"That  what?"  demanded  Ormsby,  >s  Catrina 
stopped  short. 

"  That  the  lady  was  Signor  De  Tere'e  mistress," 
rejoined  Catrina. 

"  Ah  !  then  yoA  hare  made  this  discovery  P"  ex- 
claimed the  nobleman. 

**  I  fear  there  can  be  little  doubt  about  it,"  re- 
sponded Signora  Petroro.  "  Look  you,  signor  I  the 
Teiy  day  after  the  lady  was  brought  to  the  house, 
my  niece — whose  name  is  also  Catrina — went  up 
to  present  her  with  a  bouquet  as  a  token  of  civility  : 
she  did  not  know  that  the  young  English  gentleman 
was  there — so  she  opened  the  door  without  knock- 
ing—and then  she  was  very  sorry,  signor— for  both 
the  young  gentleman  and  the  young  lady  looked 
very  much  confused.  The  gentleman  snatched 
away  his  hand,  which  the  lady  was  pressing  in  her 
own,  or  else  to  her  lips— I  don't  know  exactly 
which ;  and  whether  he  bad  his  arm  around  her 
waist  or  not,  I  cannot  exactly  say— for  I  did  not 
like  to  question  my  niece  too  closely— she  is  only 
an  innocent  young  girl  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years 
of  age " 

"  Ah,  well,"  said  Ormsby  ;  "  but  at  all  erents 
enough  transpired  to  convince  you  that  the  young 
lady  is  the  young  gentleman's  mistress!" 

"  Oh,  no  doubt  about  it,  signor !"  exclaimed  the 
woman ;  "  no  doubt  about  it !  The  more's  the 
pity  :  for  she  is  a  splendidly  handsome  creature, 
although  ber  skin  is  even  darker  than  that  of  an 
Italian.  And  he  too  seems  such  a  nice  young 
man  !  But  they  do  not  agree — and  it  is  evident 
that  there  is  an  awful  jealousy  or  something  of  that 
sort — for  the  quarrels — Ob,  the  quarrels !" 

"  Good  heaven,  is  this  possble  ?"  exclaimed 
Ormsby  :  then  to  himself  he  added,  "Ah!  unfor. 
tUDat«  young  man  !  thou  art  already  most  terribly 
punished  !  God  help  any  one  who  comes  within 
the  scope  of  that  quadroon's  fierce,  overbearing, 
imperious  temper !" 

"Oh,  the  altercations  are  sad  enough!"  conti 
nued  Catrina:  "but  as  they  are  carried  on  in  the 
Euglisb  language,  we  cannot  of  course  understand 
a  syllable  of  all  that  is  passing " 

"  And  how  often  does  the  young  gentleman  visit 
her  ?"  demanded  Ormsby. 

"  Every  day  regularly,"  rejoined  Catrina ; 
"sometimes  in  the  morning  —  sometimes  in  the 
evening.  To-day,  as  you  have  said,  signor,  he  was 
there  two  hours;  and  the  best  part  of  the  time 
they  were  arguing  and  reasoning  and  quarrelling. 
It  was  lucky  my  brother  did  not  overbear  it  j  or  I 
do  really  think  he  would  have  gone  up  and  turned 
the  young  gentleman  out  of  doors.  But  now  they 
must  leave  !  I  myself  shall  not  try  to  shield  them 
any  longer.  I  shall  speak  to  Signor  De  Vere  to- 
morrow, and  beg  bim  to  find  another  lodging  for 
tkc  lady." 

"I  thank  you  for  the   informBtion  you  bne 


given  me,"  said  Lord  Ormsby :  "  it  is,  alas  !  cor- 
roborative of  all  the  misgivings  that  1  had  pre- 
viously entertained." 

"  Perhaps,  signor,  the  young  gentleman  is  your 
son?"  said  the  woman;  "or  the  young  lady 
may  be  related  to  you  ?" 

"  No,"  interrupted  Ormsby ;  "  but  for  other 
reasons  I  am  interested — alas  !  deeply  and  mourn- 
fully interested,  in  all  that  has  transpired  to  my 
knowledge  in  reference  to  that  young  man.  But 
do  not  mention  either  to  him  or  the  lady  Ihat  an 
English  gentleman  has  been  making  iny  inquiries 
concerning  them." 

"  Oh,  DO !  I  pledge  myself  to  silence,"  an- 
swered Catrina. 

Lord  Ormsby  then  took  leave  of  her  j  and  as 
he  was  proceeding  at  a  slow  pace  and  with  pen- 
sive looks  towards  his  hotel,  he  met  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Hardtess.  She  was  alone;  for  her  sister-in.law 
Josephine  felt  indisposed  and  remained  in  her 
own  apartment. 

"  Mrs.  Hardress,"  said  Ormsby,  "  I  have  re- 
ceived the  sad  confirmation  of  everything  that 
you  told  i>  e.  In  the  first  place  I  have  been  to 
the  Mirano  mansion ;  and  there  I  beheld  the 
picture  in  which  is  represented  the  beautiful  face 
of  Floribel.  Tell  me — do  you  know  whither  the 
erring  girl  has  proceeded  ?" 

"  That  is  a  complete  mystery,"  replied  Mrs. 
Hardress:  "she  departed  with  a  strange  abrupt- 
ness." 

"  But  this  is  not  all  that  I  have  to  tell  you," 
resumed  the  nobleman.  "Another  statement  that 
you  made  me,  has  just  been  confirmed.  I  allude 
to  Charles  De  Tere  and  the  quadroon  wife  of 
Gustavus  Barrington." 

"Ah!"  ejaculated  Cicely.  "And  now,  Mr.  Har- 

grave,  have  you " 

I  discovered  where  the  profligate  young  men 
bad  lodged  the  faithless  adulterous  wife  !" 

Oh,  you  have  discovered  her  abode?"  cried 
Cicely  :  "  this  is  most  fortunate !  Just  at  the 
moment  I  was  coming  out  of  the  hotel— not  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  ago — a  courier  arrived  from 

England from  Messrs.   Millard  and  Co. — I 

think  that  was  the  name " 

Yes,  yes  !"  ejaculated  Ormsby ;  "the  London 
agents  of  Mr.  Pinnook  of  Jamaica," 

Well  then,"  continued  Cicely,  "the  courier 
brings  letters  of  the  utmost  importance  from  the 
Messrs.  Millard ;  fur  it  seems  that  Mr.  Pinnock, 
her  uncle,  is  dead " 

"  Dead  ?"  echoed  Ormsby. 

"  Yes — dead  ! — and  he  baa  left  her  his  entire 
fortune.  All  this  the  courier  knows;  for  ha  gave 
me  the  details,  as  the  landlord  had  been  recom- 
mending the  man  to  address  himself  to  me  to  see 
hether  I  could  afl'ord  him  any  information  in  re- 
spect to  the  abode  of  the  lady  whom  he  sought." 

These  are  indeed  important  tidings  for  Emi  y 
Barrington,"  said  Ormsby.  "  You  would  be  ren- 
dering ber  a  kindness,  Mrs.  Hardress,  if  you  would 
direct  the  courier  to  the  house  where  he  may  find 
her." 

Lord  Ormsby  then  named  the  street  in  which 
Petroro's  house  was  situated  ;  and  Cicely  promised 
to  return  at  once  to  the  hotel  to  communiQate  to 
the  courier  the  discovery  she  had  made. 

"She  will  doubtless  have  to  go  to  Jamaica," 
thought  Cicely  ;  "  and  then  Charles  De  Vere  will 
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lose  bis  mistrFSS,  just  as  be  has  lost  bis  lovelj 
Aencs  !'■ 

Lord  Ormsbj,  on  again  parting  from  Mrs. 
Hardress,  pursued  bis  way  towards  tbe  hotel  at 
which  be  had  taken  up  his  own  quarters.  He  was 
prufouodlj  afflicted  on  account  uf  Charles  Dt 
Vere's  supposed  perfidy  towards  A:;nes  ;  and  it  was 
with  biiternees  that  he  mentally  ejxculati-d,  "  Mis- 
fi>r(une  has  attended  upon  my  journey  to  Florence  ! 
I:  would  seem  as  ir  I  came  hither  but  to  learn 
everythiog  bad  in  reference  to  Ciiarles,  and  to  dis- 
cover tbe  very  worst  in  respect  to  Florib3l !" 

The  mention  of  the  name  uf  Floribel  suddenly 
reminded  the  nobleman  of  tbe  promise  which  he 
had  made  to  his  beloved  daughter  Agnes, — to  the 
rffect  "  that  be  would  endeavour  to  Bod  out  where 
Floribel  was,  for  that  she  must  not  be  suffered  to 
remain  abroad  in  the  world  .by  herself,  either  as  an 
outcast  in  ber  own  estimation  or  else  exposed  to 
fresh  temptation." 

But  what  course  was  be  to  adc.pt  in  order  to 
recover  his  lost  niece  ?  how  must  he  proceed  to  get 
upon  the  track  of  the  wandering  daughter  of  his 
perished  wife's  sister  ?  If  anv  one  could  furnish 
him  with  a  clue,  it  was  Charles  De  Vere.  But 
how  could  he  present  himself  to  Cliarles  P — in 
what  capacity  f  Though  utterly  unable  lo  make 
up  bis  mind  on  the  point — feeling  himself  indeed 
more  at  a  loss  thaa  he  bad  ever  done  in  his  life — 
he  wended  hia  way  towards  the  hotel  at  which  our 
hero  was  staying. 

On  inquiry,  be  found  that  Charles  was  in  lis 
apartment ;  and  he  was  conducted  thither  by  one 
of  the  waiters.  Our  hero  rose  from  the  table  at 
which  be  was  seated  writing  a  letter  ;  and  be 
bowed  with  his  wonted  courtesy  to  the  visitor, 
whom  he  requested  to  he  seated.  This  near  view 
which  Ormshy  obtained  of  Charles,  only  tended  to 
aggravate  tbe  painfulneea  of  the  emoti-ons  which  he 
was  previously  experiencing  ;  for  be  thought  to 
himself,  "  Qood  heavens !  that  one  on  whose  fea 
tures  nature  has  stamped  everything  excellent  and 
roagnanimous,  should  be  inwardly  so  depraved  and 
profligate  1" 

But  Lord  Ormsby  had  not  gone  through  half  a 
lifetime  of  trouble  without  knowing  bow  to  conceal 
whatsoever  emotions  were  agitating  within  him; 
and  it  was  therefore  with  unruffled  countenance 
and  with  a  col  I  level  voice  that  be  said,  "You  will 
perhaps  pardon  me  for  not  at  once  giving  my  name, 
Mr.  De  Vere  ;  and  you  will  excuse  me  for  being 
equally  abrupt  in  announcing  my  business.  In 
plain  terms,  therefore,  I  wish  to  know  whether  you 
can  afl'ord  me  any  intelligence  concerning  Floribel 
Lister  ?" 

Our  hero  started  as  if  suddenly  galvanized  ;  and 
he  echoed  the  name,  "  Floribel  Lister  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  continued  Ormsby.  "  I  am  aware 
that  you  know  her— indeed  you  know  her  well. 
You  have  seen  her  very  lately— and  if  any  one  can 
tell  where  to  find  her,  it  is  you." 

"  Now  that  I  have  recovered  from  the  surprise 
into  which  tbe  abruptness  of  your  question  threw 
me,"  said  our  hero,  with  a  frank  calmness  and  yet 
with  a  manly  dignity  of  demeanour,  "  I  would  ask 
you,  sir,  who  you  are,  and  on  whose  behalf  you 
come  to  catechise  me  f" 

"  I  am  one  who  experiences  a  deep  interest  in 
Floribel  Lister.  Yes— and  in  her  cousin  Agnes 
•Uo — as  you  perhaps  may  as  well  at  once  learn  1" 


"  But  why;  sir,"  asked  Charles,  more  and  more 
astonished  and  bewildered,  "do  you  adopt  so  much 
severity  of  look  and  tone  towards  me  P  You  ac- 
tually seem  to  address  me  ae  if  I  were  one  who 
had  given  you  sone  offence  !" 

"  Perhnps  I  shall  explain  myself  fully  before  we 
pirt,"  rejoined  Lord  Ormsby.  "In  the  first  in- 
stance let  us  contiouo  to  speak  of  Floribel  Lister. 
You,  Mr.  Da  Vere,  recently  beheld  her :  she  was 
living  in  this  city  under  the  uaiae  of  Ciprioa." 

"  O  I  !"  ejaculated  Charles,  as  a  wildly  painful 
thought  suddenly  swept  through  bis  brain  ;  "  dues 
Agnes  know  that  her  cousin  is  not  all  that  I  have 
represented  her?" 

"Talk  not  of  Agnes  now,  sir!"  interrupted 
Ormsby,  with  unjieldiog  sternness.  "  We  will 
presently  come  to  that  topic." 

"Oil !  believe  me,"  exclaimed  our  hero,  "  that  if 
I  have  kept  Agnes  in  the  dark  relative  to  wtiatea- 
ever  I  may  know  prejudicial  to  her  cousin,  it  has 
been  from  tbe  best  of  motives  !  And  then  too,  I 
did  really  believe  at  one  time  that  she  purposed  to 
retire  into  seclusion,  and  lead  an  amen<led  life  1" 

There  was  a  frankness  in  De  Vere's  look  and 
tone  which  Ormsby  could  not  help  admiring  for 
the  instant :  but  still  it  was  with  unflinching  seve- 
rity that  he  said,  "  1  beg,  sir,  that  you  will  an- 
swer my  question.  What  has  become  of  Floribel 
Lister,  who  lately  dwelt  in  this  city  under  the 
name  of  the  Signora  Ciprina  ?'* 

"As  I  have  a  soul  to  be  saved,  I  do  not  know!" 
ejaculated  Charles.  "  She  left  Florence  suddenly, 
at  the  very  moment  when  I  purposed  to  reason 
with  ber  seriously  and  solemnly  upon  tbe  course 
of  life  she  bad  adopted " 

"And  can  y<m,  Mr.  De  Vere,"  asked  Ormsby, 
"  lay  your  band  upon  your  heart  with  the  conviction 
that  you  are  a  proper  shepherd  to  reclaim  the  lost 
sheep  f" 

Charles  started  :  he  looked  very  hard  at  his 
visitor  :  he  again  felt  bewildered  and  astonished  ; 
and  be  said,  "  There  is  something  in  your  appear- 
ance which  forbids  me  to  think  that  you  have 
come  hither  to  offer  me  a  gratuitous  insult,  and 
therefore  I  request  that  you  will  as  deliberately 
explain  your  meaning  as  vou  have  just  put  that 
singular  question." 

"  I  should  give  you  credit  for  franknesf,  Mr. 
De  Vere,"  rejoined  tbe  nobleman,  "  if  I  were  not 
aware  that  you  are  capable  of  tbe  most  hypo- 
critical effrontery." 

Again  Charles  started;  and  he  ejaculated,  "  By 
heavens,  sir,  this  is  going  too  far.  You  know  that 
it  is  I  You  are  evidently  a  gentleman  by  social 
position — you  even  have  an  air  of  distinction  ;  antl 
it  is  therefore  impossible  you  can  be  ignorant  of 
tbe  grossness  of  your  conduct  towards  one  who  hat 
never  injured  you.  Now  then,  sir,  explain  your- 
self !" 

"  The  only  explanation  which  I  bare  at  preaent 
to  give,"  answered  Ormsby,  "  is  that  in  tbe  name 
of  Miss  jBvelyn,  and  on  ber  behalf,  I  recommend 
you  to   think  no  mute  of  her  as  your  intended 

"  What  f"  cried  our  hero,  to  whom  this  an- 
nouncement was  as  replete  with  a  sudden  excruci- 
ation as  if  it  were  impalement  itself;  "you  tell  roe 
this  seriously,  sir  ?  Oh,  no !  sooner  would  I  believe 
that  the  sun  had  ceased  to  shine  on  high  than  that 
Agnei  Bvelya  waa  unfaithful  1" 
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"  Unfaithful  ?  No,  sir  !*'  responded  Ormsby. 
"But  without  entering  into  any  particulars    for 

the  present 1  have  neither  the  time  nor  the 

temper  to  do  so let  me  thoroughly  impress  you 

with  the  fact  that  everything  is  at  an  end  between 
Agnes  Evelyn  and  yourself!" 

Charles  reeled  and  staggered  two  or  three  paces 
backward,  as  if  be  were  smitten  a  sudden  blow  or 
eei«ed  with  a  vertigo.  He  gasped  for  breath,  and 
his  eyes  glared  wildly  ;  for  Ormsby  spoke  as  if  with 
the  voice  of  doom  itself. 

"  And  now,  sir,"  said  the  nobleman,  rising  from 
his  seat,  "  I  shall  take  my  departure." 

"One  word,  sir  !  one  word  !"  cried  Charles,  who 
was  half  distracted.  "Pray  tell  me  who  you  are ! 
Do  you  come  as  a  messenger  from  Agnes  ?  Or 
by  what  other  right  ?  Ob,  I  knew  not  that  she 
had  a  relative  in  the  world !— and  surely  none  other 
Ko.  63.— Aqsbs. 


than  a  kinsman  could  have  been  sent  wilh  suo&  a 
message  as  this  P" 

"No  matter  who  I  am,"  said  Ormsby ^  "you 
will  sooner  or  later  know.  But  rest  assured  that  I 
am  not  usurping  in  respect  to  Agnes  a  right 
wbich^— " 

"  Ab,  then,"  cried  Charles,  clutching  at  a  sudden 
hope,  "  it  is  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of 
Agoes  that  you  are  interfering  between  us!" 

"  Within  a  very  short  time,  Mr.  De  Vere,"  said 
Ormsby,  "you  shall  receive  a  letter  from  Miss 
Evelyn  which  will  fully  con6rm  the  announcement 
I  have  made  to  you." 

"But  what  have  I  done?"  demanded  our  hero: 
"  why  am  I  thus  cruelly  treated  P  Ob  !  not  for  a 
single  instant  can  I  think  so  ill  of  Agnes  ta  to 
suppose  that  she  has  listened  to  the  offers  of  an- 
other who  may  perhaps  be  richer  than  myself !  No, 
Vol.  II. 
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DO  1 — even  though  she  should  discard  me,  I  will  jet  |  culated  Mrs.  De  Vere.     "  I  was  so  uneasy  that  1 

love  and  worship  her;  because  I  shall    have  the    could  not  keep  away  any  longer  !" 

conviction  that  for  some  unknown  reason  she  must        "  Well,   dear  mother,'*    said   Charles,  "  we  will 

be  right although,  my  God !  it  will  be  death'  to  i  disciiSB  all  this  presently.     Tott  see  that  I  have  a 

me  !"  gentleman  with  me." 

The  unhappy  young  man  pressed  his  hand  Mrs.  De  Vere  abruptly  withdrew  her  arms  from 
wildly  to  his  brow ;  and  a  deep  convulsing  sob  about  her  eon's  neck ;  and  she  turned  towards  the 
emote  upon  the  ear  of  Lord  Ormsby.  :  visitor,  whose  presence  she  bad  not  before  noticed. 

"  If,"  cried  Charles,  "  my  fault  has  been  that  I  ,  Then  a  sudden  and  peculiar  expression  flitted  over 
have  loved  her  too  devotedly  and  too  well — if  it  her  countenance— an  ejaculation  at  the  same  time 
bo  a  suliject  of  reproach  that  in  the  fervour  of  my  burst  from  the  nobleman's  lips— it  was  echoed  by 
enthusiastic  passion  I  have  placed  her  image  upon  one  from  those  of  the  lady,  for  the  recognition  vaa 
a  pedestal  and  made  it  the  object  of  my  idolatrous    now  mutual  and  complete  ! 

worship,  so  that  God  himself  is  angered  against  "  Good  God  !  is  it  possible  ?"  was  now  the  wild 
me— if  on  account  of  my  readiness  to  lay  down  my  i  exclamation  that  thrilled  from  Mrs.  De  Vore'a 
life  for  Agnes'  sake,  so  that  not  a   single  hair  of  {  tongue.     "  Can  the  dead  become   alive,  and  sro 


her  bead  should  be  injured, — if  for  all  these 
reasons  1  am  to  be  discarded  and  cast  off,  then 
heaven  knows  that  they  are  potent  enough  !" 

Lord  Ormsby  was  staggered  ;  and  for  a  mo- 
ment he  felt  an  illimitable  compassion  stealing  in 
upon  his  soul  on  behalf  of  this  young  man  whose 
looks  were  calculated  to  inspire  so  deep  an  interest, 
and  whose  language  was  fraught  with  so  much 
apparent  sincerity.  But  then — like  a  blight  upon 
the  choicest  flowers  of  the  garden — like  a  frost 
upon  the  tender  blossoms  of  the  trees — came  the 
withering  recollection  of  all  the  statements  he  had 


the  lost  thus  to  be  found  ?     Yes,  yes  !  it  is  no  de- 
lusion !      Tou  are  Morton  Evelyn  !" 

"  And  you,"  cried  Lord   Ormsby,  "  are  Lucy 
Maitland  I" 


CHAPTER  XLI. 


OBMSBY   AND    MBS 


"What    a    stupendous    revelation    was    this    for 


heard  from  the  lips  alike  of  Mrs.  Hardress  and    Charles   De   Vere!— we    mean   the    revelati 
Catrina  Petroro.     It  was  therefore  with  a  mourn-  [  the   fact   that    the    individual    whom    he    beheld 
ful  shake  of    the    head   that  Lord  Ormsby    said,    before  him  was  Morton  Evelyn  ;  for  he  knew  that 


Nothing  can  change  the  resolve  which  is  take 
Everything  is  at  an  end  between  Agnes  and  your- 
self!" 

He  was  turning  towards  the  door,  when  Charles 
exclaimed,  "  One  word  more,  sir  1  one  word  more  1 
only  one  word  !" 

Ormsby  stopped ;  and  just  at  that  moment  the 
door  opened.  A  waiter  entered;  and  said,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  De  Vere,  "If  you  please, 
sigDor,  to  pardon  this  intrusion  :  but  your 
mother " 

"My  mother?"  ejaculated  our  hero.  "What 
of  my  mother?" 

"She  is  here,  signer.  The  lady  has  just  arrived 
— I  told  her  that  you  had  some  one  with  you— she 
would  not  therefore  immediately  come " 

"  My  mother  here  1"  cried  Charles.      *'0b,  let 
me  hasten  to  her!      But  Ah!"    he   ejaculated,   stant  he  would  have  ejaculated  that  name  of  iucjf 
catching  sight  of  Ormsby,  whose  presence  for  the    Maitland  all  the  same,  even  thougU  death  or  dis- 


this  was  the  name  of  the  father  of  his  beloved 
Agnes, — that  father  who  had  so  long  been  looked 
upon  as  dead  !  Tes — her  father  !  And,  Oh  I 
Charles  was  now  no  longer  at  a  loss  to  compre- 
hend the  right  by  which  this  personage  pro- 
claimed everything  to  be  at  an  end  betwixt  him 
and  Agnes!— but  though  the  source  of  the  power 
and  authority  thus  to  act  was  no  longer  a  mys- 
tery to  our  hero,  he  was  still  as  much  in  the 
dark  as  ever  to  conjecture  the  grounds  upon  which 
that  decision  so  fatal  to  his  happiness  had  been 
arrived  at. 

As  for  Lord  Ormsby  himself,  he  had  for  the  mo- 
ment forgotten  the  presence  of  Charles  in  the 
sudden  surprise  which  smote  him  on  recognising 
Mrs.  De  Vere ;  and  guarded  and  cautious  though 
he  habitually  was,  yet  in  the  excitement  of  the  in- 


moment  he  had  forgotten:  "will  you 
one  question,  sir  ?"  and  now  he  spoke  in  English 
again,  so  that  the  waiter  should  not  understand 
him.  "Tell  me  who  you  are,  that  you  have  thus 
had  the  power  of  wielding  so  terrible  an  in- 
fluence over  my  happiness— aye,  over  my  entire 
destiny  !" 

The  waiter,  judging  by  the  vehemence  with 
which  Charles  spoke,  that  it  would  be  discreet  for 
him  to  withdraw,  opened  the  door  to  retire.  Mrs. 
De  Vere  was  already  in  the  ante-room  ;  and  the 
instant  the  door  opened  she  rushed  into  the  inner 
apartment. 

"Charles!  my  dearest  boy  Charles !"  she  cried, 
flinging  her  arms  about  his  neck  and  straining  him 
to  her  bosom  ;  "  how  uneasy  have  you  made  me  ! 
This  prolonged  absence " 

"  Mother ! — dear  mother  !"  he  exclaimed ;  "  I 
wrote  to  tell  you  the  cause " 

"  Then  your  letters  must  have  miscarried  !"  eja- 


honour  might  have  been  the  result  to  the  lady  her- 
self! 

"  Yes— I  am  Morton  Evelyn,"  he  said ;  "  and  it 
may  indeed  appear  unto  you  as  if  the  lost  were 
being  found— as  if  the  grave  were  giving  up  its 
dead— and  as  if  the  perished  and  the  deceased  were 
being  resuscitated  !  And  perhaps  never,  never 
should  I  have  proclaimed  myself  to  the  world,  or 
returned  again  amidst  the  busy  haunts  of  men, 
were  it  not  that  circumstances  have  marvellously 
altered  with  me,  and  I  am  in  reality  that  which 
twenty  years  ago  I  only  for  s  brief  apace  fancied 
myself  to  be !" 

A  sudden  light  appeared  to  flash  in  unto  the 
brain  of  Charles  De  Vere  ;  and  he  ejaculated, 
"  Oh,  now  I  understand  it  all !  You  are  ennobled 
and  you  are  rich — you  are  Lord  Ormsby  in  truth 
and  reality— and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  your 
lordship  has  forbidden  me  to  aspire  to  the  hand  of 
your  daughter !" 
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"What,  my  poor  boy  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  De 
Vere,  turniag  towards  ber  son  and  surveying  bim 
with  mingled  anxiety  and  tender  interest  :  "  are 
Tou  doomed  to  disappointment  in  a  matter  where 
all  your  fondest  hopes  are  concerned  ?" 

"  Mrs.  De  Vere,"  said  Lord  Ormsby  gravely, 
"  I  should  not  of  my  own  accord  have  entered 
upon  this  topic  in  your  presence.  Mr.  De  Vere, 
you  would  do  well  not  to  pursue  it." 

"  My  lord,  I  have  no  secrets  from  my  mother," 
replied  the  young  man. 

The  nobleman  gazed  upon  him  with  the  deepest 
attention  for  a  few  moments ;  and  hd  thought  to 
himself,  "  He  is  either  the  most  accomplished 
hypocrite— or  else  he  is  the  victim  of  a  series  of 
errors  or  mistakes  more  extraordinary  than  were 
ever  before  combined  in  the  shape  of  circumstan- 
tial evidence !" 

"Mother,"  exclaimed  Charles,  with  an  air  of  the 
most  ingenuous  frankness,  "  it  is  evident  that  you 
are  well  acquainted  with  Lord  Ormsby — you  must 
have  known  his  lordship  in  other  times — and  I 
will  now  leave  you  with  him.  You  will  tell  his 
lordship,  my  dear  mother,  how  devotedly  I  love 
his  daughter  Agnes— and  perhaps  you  may  bo 
enabled  to  satisfy  him  that  at  least  by  my  conduct 
I  am  worthy  of  that  young  lady,  though  I  have  no 
fortune  to  offer  and  no  patrician  rank  to  annex 
unto  her  own." 

Having  thus  spoken,  Charles  De  Vere  rushed 
from  the  room,  leaving  Lord  Ormsby  and  his 
mother  alone  together.  Then,  the  instant  the  door 
closed  behind  our  hero,  Mrs.  De  Vere  sank  upon 
her  knees  in  the  presence  of  the  nobleman ;  and 
she  said  in  a  voice  that  was  full  of  emotion, 
"  Twenty  years  ago  you  were  my  benefactor— my 
saviour !  —  and  for  these  twenty  years  have  I 
cherished  an  undying  gratitude  for  your  name !" 

"  Eise,  my  dear  madam  —  rise  !"  exclaimed 
Ormsby,  much  moved  by  the  scene.  "  May  I  hope 
that  naught  unpleasant  or  disagreeable  can  ensue 
from  the  unguarded  and  indiscreet  way  in  which 
I  ere  now  ejaculated  your  name?  I  mean  your 
«on " 

"  He  will  suspect  nothing  at  all  associated  with 
the  real  truth,"  answered  Mrs.  De  Vere.     "  He 

knovrs  that  my  family  name  was  Maitland You 

will  perhaps  permit  me  to  represent  to  him  that 
you  and  I  were  old  friends,  and  hence  the  familiar 
terms  in  which  we  addressed  each  other  the 
moment  the  recognii'ion  was  mutual  and  com- 
plete." 

"  Say  what  you  will,  Mrs.  Da  Vere,"  answered 
Lord  Ormsby:  "  I  shall  not  contradict  you.  But 
have  you  never  mentioned  to  your  son  that  you 
were  acquainted  with  me  many  long  years  ago  ?" 
"  No— never,"  responded  Mrs.  De  Vere. 
'*  Will  he  not  therefore  think  it  strange,"  in- 
quired Ormsby,  "  that  such  should  have  been  the 
fact  and  yet  that  you  should  have  never  mentioned 
it !" 

'*  1  must  devise  some  excuse — must  frame  some 
explanation  to  account  for  the  circumstance.  Alas, 
my  lord  I"  continued  Mrs.  Da  Vere,  in  a  sad  tone, 
"  it  will  not  be  the  first  time  that  I  have  found 
myseit  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  duplicities 
and  aeceits  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  my  son's 
mind  and  explaining  points  whereupon  he  has 
questioned  me.  You  may  possibly  conceive,  for 
instance,  that  when  be  baa  aeked  me  to  tell  him  of 


bis  father— when  be  has  inquired  where  we  were 
married,  and  where  his  sire  died,  and  where  he  was 

buried Oh,  my  lord  !  I  have  felt  that  to  be    1 

compelled  to  give  utterance   to  falsehoods  on  such 
solemn  points  as   these,    was   horrible !  horrible  ! 
And  yet  I  have  been  compelled  to  do  so  !    But  you   ! 
know  that  Charles  is  the  son  of  my  betrayer^and 
that  betrayer  still  lives " 

"  You  never  mentioned  to  me,"  said  Ormsby, 
"  the  name  of  your  betrayer." 

"  No— I  remember  that  I  did  not,"  she  re- 
joined  :  then,  after  a  few  moments'  reflection,  she 
went  on  to  say,  "  But  towards  one  who  proved  so 
great  a  benefactor  as  you,  I  must  have  no  secrets. 
My  betrayer  was  Lord  Mendlesham.  He  was 
married  at  the  time  when  he  seduced  me  from  the 
path  of  virtue.  Twenty  years  ago  I  told  you  the 
tale  when  you  met  me  in  the  streets  of  London 
and  rescued  me  from  becoming  an  outcast  irre- 
deemably  lost  as  so  many  thousands  are  in  that 
mighty  metropolis  !  Yea— on  that  memorable 
evening  I  told  you  my  tale,  though  suppressing 
the  name  of  my  seducer.  Perhaps  you  have  for- 
gotten it  ?" 

"  Not  one  single  word — not  one  single  syllable 
of  that  tale  have  I  ever  forgotten  !"  replied 
Ormsby.  "  I  conceived  an  interest  in  your  wel- 
fare ;  and  often  and  often  have  I  thought  of  you 
and  wondered  what  had  become  of  you.  Yes — I 
recollect  you  told  me  that  when  you  first  knew 
your  betrayer  and  learnt  to  love  bim,  that  you 
were  ignorant  he  was  a  married  man." 

"  And,  Oh  !  how  guileful  was  his  conduct !"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  De  Vere.  "But  on  this  it  is  now 
useless  to  dwell.  To  a  certain  extent  bis  lordship 
has  made  me  a  reparation " 

"Perhaps  it  was  through  his  interest,"  remarked 
Ormsby,  "  that  your  eon— his  son,  as  I  may  also  call 
bim — has  obtained  the  diplomatic  appointment  be 
holds  ?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Mrs.  De  Vere;  "and  more 
than  that.  Lord  Mendlesham  baa  made  me  aa 
allowance  of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year,  which 
income  has  been  regularly  paid  through  the  agency 

of  an  attorney Ah !  you  know  him  by  the  bye ! 

I  mean  Mr.  Timperley." 

"  Mr.  Timperley,"  remarked  the  nobleman, 
"  after  a  long  career  of  iniquity,  is  at  length  about 
to  be  rendered  amenable  to  justice  for  the  crowning 
turpitude  of  bis  life." 

"  What  does  your  lordship  mean  ?"  asked  Mrs. 
De  Vere,  her  curiosity  becoming  suddenly  much 
excited. 

"  I  mean  that  he  ia  within  the  walla  of  a  gaol," 
responded  Ormsby,  "  accused  of  the  murder  of 
Mrs.  Chicklade  ?" 

Mrs.  De  Vere  started  with  the  wildest  astonish- 
ment; and  then  she  ejaculated,  "  What!  Ae  the 
murderer  of  Mrs.  Chicklade  ?" 

"Yes— there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it,"  replied 
Ormsby.  "  Circumstances  have  come  to  light  which 
prove  that  he  had  the  strongest  possible  motive  at 
the  time  to  make  away  with  the' wretched  woman." 

"  Wretched  woman  indeed  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  ly^ 
Vere.  "  Just  at  that  period  she  discovered  me — 
she  haunted  mo  ^harassing  my  life  —  extorting 
money  from  me — aye,  and  even  placing  me  in  a 
position  most  deplorably  suspicious  in  the  presenne 
of  my  own  son! — And  Mr.  Timperley  was  ber  mur- 
derer !      Ah !    now  I   recollect,"    she   ejaculated, 
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"  that  rery  same  ds;  Mr.  Timperle;  called  upon 

"  And  then  be  colled  apon  Sir  John  Balham," 
added  Ormsb; ;  "  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
a/ler  leaving  Sir  John  Dalham'a  villa,  he  must 
have  met  Mrs.  Cbicklade  in  the  lane  and  be  killed 
her." 

"  And  that  unfortunate  Winifred  Barrington," 
interjected  Mrs.  De  Vere,  "  was  therefore  innocent 
after  all.  Ob,  hov  great  a  criminal  is  the  man 
Timperlej !  But  we  were  ere  now  speaking,  my 
lord,  of  my  own  circumstances.  I  owe  you  all 
possible  explanations : — pray  permit  me  to  give 
them.  I  am  going  back  twenty  years.  At  that 
time  I  was  seduced  from  the  paternal  home  in  a 
distant  county  by  Lord  Mendlesham.  He  brought 
me  up  to  London  and  he  abandoned  me.  I  was 
in  a  way  to  become  a  mother.  It  was  you  who 
saved  me — yes— you,  my  benefactor,  who  saved  me 
from  becoming  a  degraded  and  lost  wanderer  in 
the  streets  of  London!  Tou  saved  me  that  night 
— you  subsequently  called  upon  me  at  the  house 
where  1  dwelt — and  I  told  you  that  if  1  had  money 
sufficient  to  enable  me  to  get  back  to  my  native 
place,  I  would  throw  myself  at  my  parents'  feet, 
and  I  believed  and  hoped  they  would  receive  their 
erring  daugbt«r  back  to  their  arms.  You  gave  me 
that  money.  I  travelled  to  my  native  place :  but, 
alas !  my  hopes  were  destined  to  experience  the 
bitterest  disappointment.  My  mother  had  died  of 
grief  on  accoont  of  my  flight  from  home :  my 
father  spurned  me  from  the  door.  Yes — he  was 
implacable !  Ko  intervention  on  the  part  of 
friends  could  move  him :  the  letters  I  sent  re- 
mained unnoticed.  He  never  forgave  me!  Al- 
most broken-hearted,  I  dragged  myself  away  from 
my  native  village,  to  hide  my  shame  elsewhere. 
In  another  place  where  I  was  a  complete  stranger 
I  earned  a  precarious  and  scanty  subsistence  with 
my  needle.  At  length  I  became  a  mother :  my 
Charles  was  born.  I  then  wrote  to  his  father. 
Lord  Mendlesham,  imploring  that  he  would  not 
leave  his  babe  to  perish  for  want  along  with  its 
wretched  mother.  It  was  then  that  either  through 
compunctious  feelings,  or  else  for  the  purpose  of 
hushing  up  the  affair  so  that  it  might  never  come 
to  the  ears  of  his  wife,  his  lordship  agreed  to  allow 
me  the  income  of  two  hundred  a-year,  as  I  ere 
now  informed  you.  And  then  I  took  the  name  of 
De  Vere — a  name  which  had  once  been  in  my 
family;  and  I  sought  another  place  of  abode.  I 
settled  myself  in  Leicestershire.  There  I  reared 
my  son  in  virtue  and  in  goodness ;  and  God  grant 
that  the  tenour  of  my  life  for  twenty  years  past 
may  have  atoned  for  my  o»e  fault !" 

"  Oh,  yes — it  must  have  done  so !"  eiclaitned 
Ormsby,  much  moved  :  "  it  must  have  done  so  ! 
Mrs.  De  Vere,  I  bear  none  but  the  most  friendly 
feelings  towards  you,  and  you  will  therefore  give 
me  creviit  for  sincerity  when  1  declare  that  I  am 
rejoiced  to  hear  the  account  you  have  rendered  me 
of  yourself — for  it  proves  that  the  otk  fault  has  in- 
deed been  atoned  for  !" 

"  And,  Oh,  my  lord !"  resumed  Mrs.  De  Vere, 
"  in  return  for  all  the  friendship  which  you  have 
displayed  tonards  me,  my  heart  has  ever  cherished 
the  sincerest  gratitude  !  I  have  a  few  more  ob- 
servations to  make.  A  little  time  ago  Lord 
Mendlesham  procured  for  Charles  an  appointment 
m  a  Government   office;  and  this   circumstance 


compelled  us  to  leave  our  rural  home  in  Leiee<ter> 
shire  and  settle  in  the  British  metropolis.  Acci- 
dent led  us  to  fix  our  abode  at  Belmont  Cottage, 
which  chanced  to  be  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Sidney  Villa.  The  instant  I  beard  the  name  of 
Evelyn,  and  learnt  that  she  was  your  daughter,  I 
became  deeply,  deeply  interested  in  her.  I  re- 
solved to  keep  my  eye  upon  her,  and  to  watch  over 
her  welfare,  for  your  sake.  Yet  I  did  not  choose 
to  court  her  acquaintance:  I  was  diffident  in 
forming  an  intimacy  with  the  daughter  of  the 
very  man  who  had  rescued  me  from  the  streets! 
I  remembered  from  what  a  pitch  of  degradation 
you  had  lifted  me  up ;  and  I  thought  to  myself, 
'  If  by  any  possibility  Morton  Evelyn  should  not 
be  really  dead,  and  if  be  should  ever  come  back, 
he  might  look  with  indignation  upon  me  if  he 
thought  that  I  had  obtruded  myself  upon  the 
notice  of  his  pure-minded,  chaste,  and  virtuous 
daughter !' — But  as  I  have  already  told  you,  I 
conceived  the  utmost  interest  on  behalf  of  Agnes 
Evelyn ;  and  when  I  learnt  that  the  Hon.  Hector 
Hardress  had  accidentally  become  acquainted  with 
her  and  purposed  to  call  at  Sydney  Villa " 

'■  Ah  ;"  ejaculated  Ormsby,  "  I  know  what  you 
are  about  to  state.  You  wrote  Agnes  a  letter  of 
warning,  and  you  signed  it  A»  Unknown  Pritnd," 

"  Yes :  euch  was  the  step  that  I  took,"  replied 
Mrs.  De  Vere. 

"  Agnes,  when  telling  me  all  the  incidenU  of 
her  life,"  said  Ormsby,  "failed  not  to  mention 
this  one.  It  was  very  kind  on  your  part,  Mrs. 
De  Vere ;  and  this  day  has  shown  you  that  Mor- 
ton Evelyn  doe»  live  to  thank  you  for  the  interest 
you  took  in  his  daughter  !" 

"Ob,  but  consider  the  illimitable  obligations 
under  which  I  lie  towards  you !"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
De  Vere ;  "  and  then  speak  not  of  thanks  to  me  . 
But,  Ah !  what  was  that  which  poor  Charles  told 
me  just  now^' 

"It  is  with  the  profoundest  sorrow,  Mrs.  De 
Vere,"  replied  Ormsby,  "  that  I  have  to  repeat  to 
you  the  same  declaration  which  I  ere  now  made  to 
your  son.  Everything  is  at  an  end  between  him 
and  Agnes;  and,  Oh  I  it  is  indeed  fortunate  that 
you  should  have  come  to  Florence  to  look  after 
him,  for  I  fear  that  he  has  formed  a  con- 
nexion  " 

"  What,  my  lord !"  ejaculated  Mrs.  De  Vere, 
becoming  pale  as  death  ;  "  Charles  has  formed  an 
improper  connexion?  Oh,  no!  it  is  impossible  ! 
You  must  be  labouring  under  some  tremendous 
error !  What !  Charles  do  aught  that  is  wrong  ? 
Oh,  no!  no!  I  will  believe  almost  anything 
rather  than  that!  Depend  upon  it,  you  are  mis- 
taken!" 

"  It  is  a  sad  thing  for  me,  Mrs.  De  Tere,"  said 
Ormsby,  "to  become  the  means  of  creating  any 
unpleasant  feeling  between  yourself  and  your  son 
—still  more  unpleasant  to  me  to  stretch  forth  my 
hand  and  tear  away  from  your  eyes  the  bandage 
which  has  hitherto  covered  it  in  reference  to  the 
conduct  of  Charles.  But  if  you  press  roe  on  the 
point " 

"Ob,  for  heaven's  sake,  explain  yourself!"  cried 
Mrs.  De  Vere.  "  If  after  our  meeting  to-day  you 
had  bidden  Charles  consider  that  everything  was 
at  an  end  betwixt  him  and  Agnes,  I  should  have 
naturally  considered  that  it  was  because  you 
would  not  consent  to  bestow  the  hand   of  your 
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daughter  upon  a  youth  of  illegitimate  birth.     But 


"  Mrs.  De  Vere,"  interrupted  the  nobleman,  "  I 
•m  utterly  devoid  of  euch  pride  or  euch  prejudice 
— aye,  and  incapable,  too,  of  such  monstrous  in- 
justice !  I  tell  you  that  your  son  is  not  worthy 
of  all  the  eulogiuma  which  you  in  your  maternal 
fondness  might  naturally  be  inclined  to  pass  upon 
him  ;  and  it  pains  me  to  add  that  he  assuredly  is 
not  worthy  of  espousing  my  daughter.  I  am 
grieved— Oh!  I  am  grieved, because  I  had  thought 
80  well  of  him,  and  I  know  that  Agnes  loves  him 
— ^^yes,  fondly,  dearly  loves  him  ;  and  therefore  the 
blow  for  her  will  be  terrible  to  a  degree  !  And 
yet  that  blow  must  be  inflicted.  There  is  no  alter' 
native  !" 

"  But  the  crime— the  crime  which  Charles  has 
committed  ?"  exclaimed  Mrs.  De  Vere,  in  a  perfei 
state  of  mental  agony. 

"  Alas,"  rejoined  Ormsby,  "  under  the  mask  of 
friendship  be  seduced  the  beautiful  quadroon  wife 
of  his  friend  Gustavus  Barrington— and  she  is 
living  as  a  mistress  under  bis  protection  !" 

Again  did  Mrs.  Be  Vere  become  as  pale  as 
death  ;  for  the  accusation  was  delivered  with  a 
mingled  sadness  and  solemnity  which  gave  it  all 
the  force  of  truthfulness ;  and  the  unfortunate 
mother  was  shocked,  confounded,  almost  annihilated 
by  the  intelligence.  A  letter  which  Charles  bad 
written  to  her,  explaining  the  reasons  of  his  con- 
tinued sojourn  in  Florence,  had  happened  to  mis- 
carry :  she  had  become  alarmed  on  his  account, 
when  hearing  of  all  the  terrible  things  which  had 
occurred  in  reference  to  Lucrezia  di  Mirano  ;  and 
00  she  had  set  off  from  Naples  to  seek  her  son  in 
the  Tuscan  capital.  Now,  therefore,  on  hearing 
that  accusation  from  Lord  Ormsby's  lips,  she  was 
smitten  with  the  idea  that  her  son's  silence  might 
have  been  occasioned  by  that  very  guiltiness  of 
conduct  wherewith  he  was  now  charged ;  and  thus 
her  strong  maternal  faith  in  the  rectitude  of  her 
beloved  boy  received  an  immense  shock. 

"  Again  I  declare,  my  dear  madam,"  said  Lord 
Ormsby,  "  that  it  grieves  me  sorely  to  commu- 
nicate unpleasant  tidings  in  reference  to  your  son : 

but  it  is  not  my  fault.     I  now  leave  you and 

rest  assured  that  no  one  will  rejoice  more  unfeign- 
edly  than  I,  to  hear  that  by  your  good  advice  you 
may  have  brought  back  your  son  into  the  path  of 
rectitude  and  prudence.  Farewell,  madam — and 
may  Charles  yet  be  everything  that  you  could 
wish  him  !" 

lord  Ormsby  pressed  Mrs.  De  Vere's  hand  with 
friendly  warmth  ;  and  then  he  hurried  from  the 
apartment.  Traversing  the  ante-room,  be  reached 
the  staircase,  and  descended  into  the  court-yard  of 
the  hotel.  There  he  beheld  Charles  pacing  to  and 
fro  with  agitated  steps  ;  and  the  instant  our  hero 
caught  sight  of  the  nobleman,  he  flew  towards 
him. 

"  Now,  my  lord,"  he  cried,  "  what  is  your  de- 
cision P  Is  it  to  revoke  the  sentence  so  se- 
vere  " 

"  Your  mother  awaits  you,  young  man,"  an- 
swered Ormsby.  "  So  to  her  at  once  :  she  will 
give  you  explanations." 

Thereupon  Lord  Ormsby  hastily  quitted  the 
hotel,  while  Charles  rushed  up-stairs  to  his  mother. 
But  there  was  a  terrible  alarm  in  his  heart,  inas- 
much as  he  could  not  conceal  from  himself  that 


there  was  naught  encouraging  in  the  tone  and 
look  of  the  nobleman  from  whom  he  had  just 
parted. 

"  Mother,  tell  me,"  he  cried,  as  he  rushed  into 
her  presence,  "  am  I  to  learn  the  worst  ?" 

"  Yes — the  worst,"  responded  Mrs.  De  Vere, 
whose  demeanour  was  half  sad,  half  angry.     "  3y 

your  own  folly  and  wickedness " 

"  Oh,  but  this  is  too  much  !"  cried  Charles,  half 
frantic.  "  What !  i/ou  likewise  accuse  me  ?  yoM,  my 
mother  P  Ob,  then  there  is  at  least  one  to  whose 
sense  of  justice  I  will  appeal!" — and  he  rushed 
towards  the  door. 

"  Stop,  stop !  I  command  you,  Charles !"  cried 
Mrs.  De  Vere.  "  Whither  are  you  going  ?  to 
whom  will  you  appeal  ?" 

"  To  Agnes  herself '."—  and  the  next  instant 
Charles  disappeared  from  the  view  of  his  mother. 

She  flew  after  him  :  but  tripping  over  a  foot- 
stool, she  fell  heavily — her  forohead  came  in  vio- 
lent concussion  with  the  edge  of  a  table— and  she 
was  deprived  of  consciousness. 

Let  us  now  return  to  Lord  Ormsby — who,  on 
quitting  the  hotel,  was  pursuing  his  way  towards 
his  own  quarters,  when  all  of  a  sudden  some  one 
ejaculated,  "  Ah,  Mr.  Hargrave  !" — and  Gustavus 
Barrington  bounded  towards  him. 

"  What !  is  it  possible  P"  exclaimed  the  young 
man  :  "  we  meet  in  Florence  !  What  on  earth 
are  yeu  doing  here  P     It  cannot  be  that  in  your 

kindness  you  have  come  to  search  after  me " 

"  Not  exactly— and  yet  it  is  well  that  we  have 
met,"  responded  Ormsby.  "  Have  you  received 
any  particular  intelligence  relative  to  Mr.  Pin- 
nock  ?" 

"  Yes— that  he  is  ill." 

"  He  is  dead,"  rejoined  Ormsby.  "  Yes,  dead  t 
— and  he  has  left  all  his  fortune  to— to — your 
wife." 

"  Dead?"  said  Gustavus ;  "  that  kind-hearted, 
hospitable  gentleman  dead !" — and  the  tears  started 
from  his  eyes.     "  But  dues  Emily  know  this  p" 

I  think  that  by  this  time  she  does,"  responded 
Ormsby  ;  "  for  1  took  some  measures  to  ensure 
the  conveyance  of  the  intelligence  to  her." 

"  Ob,  I  must  go  and  see  Charles  Do  Vere  at 
ce  !"  cried  Gustavus.     "  An  event  so  serious — so 

portent " 

" Charles  De  Vere  ?"   ejaculated  Lord  Ormsby, 
astonishment.     "Do   you   mean    that  you   see 
Charles   De   Vere  ? — is  it    possible   that    you  can 
meet  him  under  existing  circumstances  P" 

It  was  the  turn  of  Gustavus  Barrington  to 
gaze  upon  Lord  Ormsby  with  surprise  ;  and  he 
said,  "  Why  should  I  not  meet  Charles  De  Vere  ? 
He  is  one  of  the  kindest  friends  I  ever  had  ?" 

The  nobleman  started.  What  could  he  think  P 
Either  that  Gustavus  was  hoodwinked  as  to  the 
real  state  of  afi'airs  ;  or  else  that  he  was  a  willing 
accessory  to  his  own  dishonour,  and  that  he  was 
now  hypocritically  affecting  to  be  ignorant  thereof. 
However,  that  he  might  proceed  cautiously  and 
guardedly,  the  nobleman  said,  "Perhaps  you 
would  explain  the  circumstances  under  which  you 
are  still  tarrying  at  Florence,  and  why  the  very 
instant  a  serious  piece  of  intelligence  is  com- 
municated to  you,  you  think  of  rushing  off  to  Mr. 
De  Vere  P" 

"  Ah,  my  dear  Mr.  Hargrave,"  said  Gustavus, 
"  from  you  I  can  have  no  secrets !     You  know  all 


ibout  my  ecjoarn  in  Jamaica  and  the  circum- 
etancea  connected  with  my  marriage — you  even 
warned  me  against  an  alliance  with  Emily— you 
are  cooniiant  of  her  behaviour  in  respect  to  the 
diicument  which  so  vitally  concerned  the  interests 
of  my  poor  old  grandfather " 

"  And  therefore,"  interjected  Ormsby,  who 
guessed  what  was  coming,  "  you  will  now  admit 
me  completely  into  your  confidence  and  tell  me 
what  bos  occurred  ?" 

"  Emily  has  led  me  the  most  wretched  of  lives," 
pursued  Gustavus :  "  she  has  eoujht  to  usurp  a 
stupendous  empire  over  me  by  enthralling  me  in 
hoods  more  fatal  than  those  which  the  wiles  of 
Dalilah  wove  for  the  infatuated  Sampson.  She 
plunged  me  into  a  vortex  of  dissipation,  in  order 
that  luxurious  pleasures  might  render  me  her 
slave.  I  have  both  loved  and  hated  her.  Oh,  it 
was  impossible  to  escape  altogether  from  the  im- 
pression which  that  love  of  hers  so  frenetic  and  so 
strange — so  wild  and  so  ardent — was  naturally 
calculated  to  make  upon  my  soul !  And  thus 
perhaps  I  should  have  continued  captive  in  the 
bonds  which  she  had  cast  around  me,  if  circum- 
stances had  not  suddenly  transpired  to  turn  all  my 
thoughts  and  ideas  into  a  new  channel— to  make 
me  a  man  once  more — to  raise  me  up  from  the 
grovelling  position  of  a  dissipated  voluptuary,  and 
lead  me  to  think  of  the  various  duties  that  I  owed 
to  society,  to  myself,  and  to  others  !  Then  a  ter- 
rible scene  took  place  between  us  at  the  hotel 
where  we  put  up  in  Florence, — a  scene  upon  the 
details  of  which  I  will  not  dwell.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  it  was  more  than  man  could  endure — and  I 
separated  from  her !" 

"  Ah !  you  separated  from  her  t"  said  Lord 
Ormsby.     "  And  what  followed  ?" 

"Knowing  how  generous-hearted  and  high- 
principled  was  Charles  Do  Vere,"  pursued  Gus- 
tavus, "I  resolved  to  consult  him.  1  had  no  other 
friend  in  Florence— and.  Oh  !  I  felt  the  necessity 
of  being  well  advised  in  suoh  circumstances.  I 
merely  wished  to  separate  from  Emily  for  a 
period,  that  she  might  have  leisure  to  reflect  upon 
the  whole  tenour  of  hct  conduct  towards  roe,  and 
mr.ke  up  her  mind  to  the  pursuance  of  a  diSFerent 
course.  I  implored  De  Vere  to  act  as  a  mediator 
— and  he  consented.  I  proposed  that  Emily 
should  go  to  Jamaica  to  attend  upon  her  father, 
while  I  proceeded  to  England  to  sojourn  awhile 
in  the  society  of  mv  cousin  Winifred  and  her  hus- 
band. Emily  demanded  time  to  reflect  upon  the 
proposals;  and  she  likewise  insisted  upon  being 
removed  from  the  hotel  intq  private  lodgings.  I 
bi'sged  De  Vere  to  see  that  this  was  done,  and  to 
I'scurt  her  to  her  new  abode " 

"  You  begged  him  to  do  this  ?"  said  Ormsby, 
who  felt  as  if  a.mist  were  beginning  to  clear  away 
I'r.mi  before  his  eyes. 

"  Yes— for  I  knew  that  in  De  Vere  both  Emily 
and  myself  had  a  stanch  friend  who  would  act 
impartially  between  us.  And  now,  to  be  brief,  an 
entire  week  has  passed  away— and  day  after  day, 
Iheiefore,  have  I  been  compelled  to  request  De 
Vtre  to  call  upon  hei— to  reason  with  her — to  re- 
Uionstrate- to  eolroat  that  she  will  be  reasonable 
—or  even  to  threaten  her  if  she  refused ;  and 
painful  though  to  him  the  task  has  been,  yet  baf 
he  ful&llcd  it.  Yes — painful  indeed  I — for  he  has 
experienced   scenes  of  violence  with  Emily 
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aye,  and  on  the  other  hand,  be  baa  also  been 
fearful  lest  her  reputation  should  suffer  by  these 
continued  visits  on  the  part  of  a  young  man  who 
was  in  no  way  related  to  her." 

"  He  has  told  you  all  this  P"  asked  Lord 
Ormsby. 

"  Yes,"  rejoined  Gustavus ;  "  and  I  owe  him  a 
thousand  obligations.  Ah  !  I  remember,  on  one 
occasion  Emily  endeavoured  to  cajole  him  over  to 
her  own  interests;  she  caught  him  by  the  band, 
and  at  that  moment  the  landlady's  daughter  en- 
tered the  room.  An  equivocal  interpretation 
might  possibly  have  been  put  upon  the  scene ;  and 
De  Vere's  virtuous  spirit  revolted  against  it.  He 
therefore  represented  to  me  how  painful  and  in- 
convenient his  position  was  becoming " 

"  Is  it  all  so?"  ejaculated  Ormsby. 
"Good  heavens,  Mr.  Hargrave!"  cried  Gus- 
tavus, "  you  seem  to  doubt  it  ?  Why  should  you 
do  so  ?  Oh !  believe  me  there  exists  not  a  nobler 
character  than  Charles  De  Vere  ! — and  it  is  not  his 
fault  if  everything  yet  remains  most  unsatisfactorj 
j  and  unsettled  in  reference  to  my  wife.  Perhapi 
you  will  accuse  me  of  weakness,  but  I  could  not 
'  possibly  leave  Florence  while  she  is  in  such  a  frame 
:  of  mind.  It  is  a  sort  of  madness :  and  when  I 
j  know  that  it  all  springs  from  the  illimitable  love 
which  she  bears  for  me,  I  experience  a  certain 
degree  of  pity— yes,  a  sympathy  and  a  commisera- 
tion, which  would  not  suffer  me  to  quit  Florence 
until  something  definitive  shall  have  been  settled." 
"  What  does  your  wife  require  ?"  demanded 
Ormsby. 

"  That  we  should  live  together  again,  without 
any  interval  of  separation,"  rejoined  Gustavus. 
"  Her  incessantly  reiterated  stipulation  is  that  we 
should  meet  and  discuss  our  differences  together 
without  the  aid  of  an  intermediary.  But  to  this 
I  will  not  assent.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Mr. 
Hargrave,  there  are  certain  reasons  which  not 
merely  make  me  tremble  for  my  own  life,  but 
also  dread  lest  she  should  lay  violent  hands  upon 
herself.  Thus  I  dare  not  meet  her — neither  dare 
I  I  abandon  her  in  Florence  amongst  strangers; 
for  I  cannot  forget  that  with  all  her  faults  she  is 
I  my  wife,  and  that  perhaps  the  greatest  of  those 
faults  is  that  of  loving  me  too  devotedly  and  too 
well !  Oh,  if  you  would  interest  yourself  in  our 
behalf !— for  I  dare  no  longer  expect  that  Charles 
De  Vere  will   consent  to  encounter  such   painful 


"  Ob,  how  I  have  wronged  him !  how  I  ha»e 
wronged  him  !"  ejaculated  Ormsby. 

"  Wronged  him  ?"  echoed  Gustavus,  in  astonish- 
ment. "  What  on  earth  do  you  mean  ?  To 
wrong  Charles  D^  Vere  would  be  the  greatest  of 


clasp  him  in  my  arms,  as  if  he  were  my  own  very 
dear  son  !  let  me  tell  him  that  Agnes  shall  be  bis 
bride!" 

Gustavus  was   amazed  at  this  gush  of  words 

!  which  poured  forth  from  the  other's  lips;  and 
following  the  track  of  his  rapid  footsteps,  he  in- 
quired, "  Good  heavens !  what  does  all  this  mean  t 
and  what  have   you  been  saying  to  Charles  Oe 

I  Vere  t" 

I      "  I  have  misjudged  him  in  every  sense !"  ejaou- 

|l      •"       •         ■-■         •         •  ■ 


lated  Ormsby.    "  There  have  been  misrepreseato- 
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tions  and  errors!— particular  circumstances  have 
created  the  falsest  impressions!  But  come,  and 
you  shall  see  how  everything  will  be  cleared  up  !" 

In  a  few  minutes  they  reached  the  hotel ;  and 
Lord  Ormsby  at  once  led  the  way  up  to  the  apart- 
ments where  he  had  so  recently  separated  from 
our  hero's  mother.  He  opened  the  door  of  the 
inner  room,  Gustavus  following  him  closely.  At 
the  first  glance  they  beheld  no  one  :  but  the  next 
moment  ejaculations  of  alarm  burst  from  the  lips 
of  both  as  their  eyes  settled  upon  the  prostrate 
form  of  a  female  upon  the  floor. 

This  was  Mrs.  Do  Vere.  They  raised  her  :  — 
she  was  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness,  and  the 
Mood  was  trickling  from  a  wound  in  the  forehead. 
\Vater  was  sprinkled   upon  her  face,  and  she  soon 

•'  Ab,  my  lord  !"  she  said,  as  she  slowly  opened 
her  eyes  ;  "  is  it  a  horrible  dream  ?  Yes  ! — -me- 
tbougbt  you  had  forbidden  Charles  from  think- 
ing any  mor»  of  your  daughter  as  his  future 
bride " 

"  Good  heavens,  who  are  you,  Mr.  Hargrave  ?" 
cried  Gustavus,  in  the  most  bewildering  astonish- 
ment. "  Your  daughter  ?  That  means  Agnes 
Evelyn  !     And  you  therefore " 

"  Yes,  Gustavus— yes,"  said  the  nobleman ; 
"  you  have  now  learnt  my  secret — but  it  need  be 
no  longer  a  secret  from  you !  Mrs.  Do  Vere,  this 
is  Mr.  Barrington.  Y'our  son  has  been  fearfully 
misjudged — he  is  innocent — he  is  the  virtuous  and 
well-principled  young  man  you  ever  took  him  to 
be.     Where  is  he?" 

"Where  is  hep  Oh!"— and  Mrs.  De  Vere 
pressed   her  hand  to  her  brow.     "  He   is  gone ! 

*'  Gone  ?"  echoed  both  Ormsby  and  Gustavus. 
"  Whither  is  he  gone  ?" 

"  He  said  that  there  was  yet  one  to  whom  he 
could  appeal,"  rejoined   Mrs.   De  Vere  ;  "  and  he 

fled Oh!  I  remember  it  all  now!     And   my 

language  towards  him  was  so  angry  and  severe  !" 

At  this  instant  the  door  opened  and  the  qua- 
droon burst  into  the  apartment.  She  ilung  up  her 
veil  at  the  same  moment;  and  her  eyes  flashed 
strange  fires  as  she  bent  her  glances  upon  her 
husband,  exclaiming,  *'At  length  we  meet!  and 
it  is  lo  part  no  more  !  You  will  come  with  me. 
What!  Mr.  Hargrave?' 

"  Mrs.  Harrington,  permit  me,"  interjected 
Ormsby,  '*  to  have  a  few  words  of  private  conver- 
sfition  with  you.  This  lady  is  the  mother  of  Mr. 
De  Vere.  You  see  that  she  is  ill— wounded — 
suffering "  I 

"  Gustavus,"  said  Emily,  turning  impatiently 
from  Ormsby,  "will  you  come  with  mo — yes  or 
no?" 

"For  heaven's  sake  hear    lesson!"  said  Qus- 

"  'Tis  you  who  must  hear  reason  !"  cried  the 
quadroon.  "  Listen!  It  is  now  my  turn  to  make 
propositions.  My  father  is  dead — and  I  inherit 
his  immense  fortune.  You  may  give  your  own 
wealth  to  your  cousin  and  her  husband,  if  you 
will:  I  agree  to  it — I  recommend  it.  But  come 
you  with  me  to  Jamaica,  and  I  make  you  the 
master  of  all  my  own  riches." 

"  Mrs.  Barrington,"  said  Ormsby,  "  I  beg  and 
entreat  that  you  will  grant  me  a  few 
private." 


"  Not  a  minute  !  not  a  moment !  not  a  second  !" 
ejaculated  the  quadroon,  sending  the  lightnings  of 
her  looks  flashing  fiercely  upon  the  nobleman.  "  I 
want  nifbody  to  interfere  betwixt  mo  and  "y  hus- 
band. There  has  been  already  too  much  of  all 
this  mediation  on  the  part  of  Mr.  De  Vere.  I  am 
wearied    of   it!      Gustavus,  let  your  decision    be 

promptly  given yes  or  no?" 

"  I  owe  it  to  myself,  Emily,"  replied  young 
Barrington,  with  firm  tone  and  decisive  look,  "to 
act  the  dignified  part  of  a  husband  and  of  a  man. 
I  will  no  longer  be  your  slave.  I  will  not  bend 
to  your  caprices;  I  will  not  yield  to  your  im- 
periousness.  My  answer  therefore  is  that  I  will 
not  go  to  Jamaica  until  I  shall  have  visited  Eng- 
land, to  attend  to  my  own  affairs  and  to  congratu- 
late my  cousin  on  her  marriage aye,  and  also 

to  drop  a  tear  upon  the  tomb  of  my  deceased 
Igrandsire!" 

I  "Eeflect  well,  Gustavus,"  said  Emily.  "Ee- 
flect  well,"  she  repeated,  in  a  still  more  sombre 
I  tone  than  at  first,  and  with  a  more  sinister  light 
flashing  in  her  eyes. 

"  Emily  !  Emily  !"  ejaculated  her  husband  ; 
"  why — why  do  everything  you  can  to  enlarge  the 
i  gulf  that  is  open  between  us,  instead  of  doing 
■  your  best  to  bridge  it?" 

"  Once  for  all,  Gustavus,"  said  the  quadroon, — 
"  once  for  all,  will  you  come — yea  or  nay  ?" 
"  No,"  he  responded,  firmly  and  decisively. 
She  turned  abruptly  round;  and  the  impression 
of  the  others  was  that  she  was  about  to  pass 
rapidly  away  from  them.  But  her  hands  clutched 
certain  objects  which  she  had  hidden  beneath  her 
garments ;  and  as  she  suddenly  faced  about  again, 
she  appeared  with  a  pistol  in  her  right  hand  and 
a  small  phial  in  her  left. 

"  Then  we  die  together!"  she  ejaculated:  anrl 
at  the  same  instant  she  discharged  the  pistol 
which  she  levelled  point  blank  at  her  husband. 

Gustavus  bounded  forward  and  fell  headlong 
upon  the  floor.  Mrs.  Do  Vere  shrieked  —  and 
Ormsby  rushed  towards  the  quadroon  to  snatch 
the  phial  from  her  hand.  But  in  a  moment  she 
tossed  the  pistol  away  from  her — she  raised  the 
phial  to  her  lips— swallowed  the  contents— and 
then  with  a  wild  exultant  cry  flung  the  bottle 
upon  the  floor. 

"  Wretched  woman !  what  have  you  done  ?" 
exclaimed  Ormsby  :  but  these  words  were  instan- 
taneously followed  by  a  cry  of  joy  as  he  beheld 
Gustavus  Barrington  spring  up  to  his  feet,  for  ha 
had  merely  tripped  over  the  very  same  footstool 
which  had  ere  now  thrown  down  Mrs.  De  Vere. 

"Emily!"  he  exclaimed,  "would  you  have 
murdered  your  own  husband  ?" 

A  shriek  pealed  from  her  lips,  as  her  dismayed 
look^  were  swept  over  the  form  of  Gustavus,  arid 
she  saw  (at  least  as  far  as  she  could  judge)  that 
he  was  not  even  so  much  as  wounded. 

"You  live!  you  live!"  she  cried:  "you  live 
to  mock  me  ?— and  I  die  poisoned !  Oh,  my 
God  !" 

"Poisoned?"  echoed  Mrs.  Da  Vere,  with  a 
scream.     "  Let  assistance  be  summoned  !" 

"Fear  nothing,  madam!"  interrupted  Gus- 
tavus :  "  there  was  no  bullet  in  the  pistol,  and  the 
contents  of  that  phial  were  of  the  most  harmless 
description!" 

"Say  you  so?"  cried  the  quadroon  :  and  hasten- 


ing  to  pick  up  the  bottle,  she  added,  "  No,  no 
is  deceiving  joa  !    He  lives— and  I  die!" 

Thus  speaking,  the  quadroon  made  one  bound 
towards  the  spot  where  she  had  flung  down  the 
pistol :  but  Lord  Ormsb;  was  beforehand  with  her 
—and  he  snatched  it  up. 

"It  is  useless  to  give  jourself  any  trouble,  my 
lord,"  said  Gustavus,  "  concerning  that  weapon. 
It  is  a  revolver,  as  I  perceive— but  the  remaining 
barrels  are  as  harmlessly  charged  as  the  one  which 
has  been  fired  off.  As  for  you,  Emily,  it  is  an  in- 
nocent drug  which  you  have  swallowed :  but  your 
twofold  crime  is  not  the  less  because  heaven  has 
frustrated  you  in  its  execution !" 

The  quadroon  stared  upon  her  husband  with 
her  large  burning  eyes ;  and  it  was  evident  thi 
she  was  utterly  bewildered  what  to  think  or  how 
to  act. 

"  Your  proceedings  have  been  watched,  Emily," 
continued  Gustavus;  "and  fortunate  it  is  that 
such  precautions  were  taken,  or  else  murder  anc 
suicide  would  ere  now  have  been  the  horrible  ter 
mination  of  the  scene  I  Yes — you  were  watched 
and  followed  the  other  night  when  you  visited  tho 
gunsmith's,  and  subsequently  the  chejiist's !  At 
the  former  place  you  purchased  a  revolver  pistol, 
which  you  made  the  man  load  in  your  own  presence 
yes— you  saw  that  he  duly  charged  each  barrel 
with  a  bullet  \  At  the  other  place  you  purchased 
poison.  But  Catrina  Petroro  was  on  your  track 
and  subsequently  she  purchased  a  similar  pistol  a 
the  same  gunsmith's,  and  a  similar  phial  of  fluii 
at  the  chemist's.  The  pistol  she  ordered  to  be 
charged  with  powder  only  ;  and  into  the  phial  she 
ordered  some  simple  mixture  to  be  poured.  This 
weapon  and  this  phial  were  substituted  for  the 
articles  which  you  yourself  had  purchased,  and 
which  you  had  placed  in  a  bureau.  Thus,  thanks  to 
these  precautions,  my  life  has  been  rescued  from 
your  murderous  aims,  and  you  still  live  to  repent 
of  your  misdeeds  1" 

It  was  with  an  inscrutable  expression  of  coun- 
tenance that  the  quadroon  listened  to  this  speech  ; 
and  when  it  was  finished,  she  still  stood  motionless 
in  the  midst  of  the  apartment,  her  buroing  eyes 
fixed  upon  her  husband. 

"I  think,  Mrs.  Barrington,"  said  LordOrmsby, 
"  that  after  the  scene  which  has  just  occurred,  you 
cannot  fail  to  recognise  the  prudence  and  propriety 
of  separating  from  your  husband  for  a  time " 

"  Yes  —  be  it  so  !"  she  abruptly  ejaculated. 
"  I  now  wish  it !  I  now  desire  it  I  Go  you  to 
England,  Gustavus.  I  shall  at  once  set  off  for 
France,  and  at  Havre  I  shall  embark  for  the  West 
Indies.  "When  we  meet  again  you  will  appreciate 
alt  the  fond  love  that  has  been  borne  for  you  by 
your  Emily  !" 

With  these  words,  she  abruptly  quitted  the 
room,  closing  the  door  behind  her.  Gustavus 
sprang  a  couple  of  paces  forward  as  if  to  follow  her 
—and  then  stopping  short,  he  said  with  an  air  of 
bewildered  uncertainty,  "  I  know  not  whether  to 
let  her  depart  thus  and  abandon  her  to  her  own 
wild  will  — or  whether  to  try  for  the  last  time 
the    effects  of    friendly    remonstrance    and    per- 

He  glanced  towards'Lord  Ormsby,  as  if  appeal- 
ing  to  hiaj  for  advice,  and  suffering  the  nobleman 
to  comprehend  that  one  word  from  his  lips  would 
''"""'       '  But  Ormsby  saw  that  it 


decide  him  how  i 


was  a  subject  too  delicate  for  him  to  interfere 
with  :  it  was  a  point  to  be  cleaied  np  only  by  him 
whom  it  most  vitally  concerned. 

"  ICo,"  said  Gustavus,  suddenly  making  up  bit 
mind  :  "  I  will  not  seek  her  presence  again !  Tis 
better  that  everything  should  be  at  an  end  between 

"  And  now,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  De  Vere,  "  what 
about  Charles  ?     Who  will  go  to  seek  him  ?" 

"  One  minute,  my  dear  madam,  and  I  will  re- 
turn !"  said  Lord  Ormsby :  and  he  hastened  from 
the  room. 

Mrs.  De  Vere  resumed  her  seat  upon  the  sofa, 
where  she  abandoned  herself  to  her  painful  reflec- 
tions in  reference  to  the  abrupt  departure  of  her 
son  ;  while  Gustavus,  throwing  himself  upon  an 
ottoman  in  the  window-recess,  gave  way  to  hia 
meditations  in  respect  to  Emily. 

In  a  few  minutes  Lord  Ormsby  returned ;  and 
he  said,  "  There  can  be  no  doubt,  my  dear  madam, 
that  Charles  has  quitted  Florence.  But  I  have 
penned  a  hasty  note  and  sent  a  courier  in  pursuit 
of  him.  In  that  billet  I  have  told  him  that  every- 
thing is  satisfactorily  cleared  up — and  I  have 
begged  him  to  come  back.  Doubtless  he  will  be 
overtaken  !  At  all  events,  if  it  should  be  other- 
wise, we  shall  know  where  to  find  him.  He  will 
proceed  to  England " 

"  Yes  I"  exclaimed  Mrs.  De  Tere :  "  but,  Oh ' 
conceive  the  agony  of  soul  he  will  endure  I— the 
painful  affliction  and  cruel  suspense  until  every- 
thing shall  be  cleared  up  !  And  if  in  such  a 
frame  of  mind  he  should  seek  Agnes,  most  cruelly 
will  he  afflict  her  likewise  !" 

"  True !  true :''  said  Ormsby  :  "  bat  let  us  hope 
that  the  courier  will  succeed  in  overtaking  him." 

"By  what  means  did  he  depart  ?"  inquired 
Mrs.  De  Vere. 

"  It  would  seem,"  replied  Lord  Ormsby,  "  that 
rushing  down  into  the  court-yard,  he  demanded 
how  soon  he  could  have  an  equipage  got  in  readi- 
ness to  take  him  on  a  long  journey.  At  that  very 
moment  a  courier  was  about  to  start  with  a  post- 
horse — Charles  saw  the  animal  waiting  in  the 
court-yard— he  at  once  hired  it — the  courier  sur- 
rendered it  to  him— and  he  galloped  away. " 

"  Ah,  then,  my  poor  son  is  half-frintic  !"  cried 
Mrs.  De  Vere  in  an  agony  of  grief ;  "  and  there 
is  not  even  a  certainty  in  respect  to  the  particular 
route  that  he  may  take  !" 

"  Tranquillise  yourself,  my  dear  madam,"  said 
Lord  Ormsby.  "  I  have  done  all  that  can  be  ac- 
complished under  existing  circumstances— and  we 
must  await  the  result  in  patience." 


APTEE    XLIL 


The  scene  now  changes  to  the  city  of  Turin,  the 
capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Piedmont.  It  wa« 
evening— and  the  principal  theatre  was  thronged 
with  the  tUte  of  the  fashionable  worid  of  that 
beautiful  metropolis,  to  witness  the  debut  of  some 
new  actress.  From  the  moment  that  the  doors 
were  opened  the  crowds  began  to  pour  in  ;  so  that 
the  seats  speedily  filled.  But  there  was  one  box 
which  remained  completely  unoccupied  even  till 


AGNES;  OB,   BEAUTY  AND   PLEASURE, 


the  moment  when  tho  curtain  drev  up  and  the 
first  scene  had  commenced, — when  the  door  of  that 
box  opened  and  a  lad;  entered.  She  was  alone : 
but  this  circumstance  being  by  no  means  unusual 
on  the  Continent,  did  not  excite  any  particular 
attention  on  the  part  of  those  who  bent  their  eyes 
in  that  direction  to  contemplate  this  lady.  And 
few  there  were  within  the  walls  of  that  theatre 
whose  attention  was  not  attracted  from  the  stage 
to  this  loroly  occupant  of  that  box  ;  and  for  several 
momenta  there  was  a  sound  resembling  a  sup. 
pressod  buzz  of  admiration— for  the  great  beauty 
of  that  lady  at  once  produced  a  marvellous  effect. 

"  Who  is  she  ?"  inquired  at  least  a  hundred 
whispering  voices  in  different  parts  of  the  house. 

No  one  could  answer  the  question :  she  was  a 
stranner:  she  had  not  been  before  seen  in  any 
public  place  at  Turin. 

"  What  magnificent  raven  hair !"  said  ao 
So.  81. — Aqhes. 


attaclti  of  the  Austrian  legatioa  to  a  brother- 
diplomatist. 

"And  what  magnificent  dark  eyes!"  ejaculated 
the  latter:  "how  luminous  and  how  languishing! 
how  bright  and  yet  how  melting !" 

"  What  an  admirable  figure !"  was  whispered  in 
another  box  by  an  aide  de-camp  of  the  King  of 
Piedmont,  to  a  friend  with  whom  he  was  seated. 
"  There  is  the  blending  of  the  stylo  of  the  Hebe 
with  the  Sylph— the  luxurious  proportions  of  tho 
former  being  subdued  and  adjusted,  so  to  speak, 
by  the  grace  and  elegance  of  the  latter !  What  a 
beautiful  neck !  what  a  sunerb  bust !  and  yet  what 


like  - 


And  now  she  smiles,"  said  the  other  gentle- 
man.   "  Look  !  she  recognises  some  one  in  another 
box!— and  what    a  display  of  magnificent  teeth! 
Who  can  she  possibly  be  ?" 
"HertoUet  is  admirable!"  obssrved  the  aide- 
Vol..  II. 


dt-eaup;  "nod  she  lierself  has  a  most  distio 
^uished  appearance.  She  is  quite  youD^  —  1 
should  not  tliink  that  she  is  above  eighteen  or 
sioeteen " 

'•  About  nineteen,  I  should  conceive,"  responded 
the  other;  "but  assuredly  no  more.  Ah!  wbo 
are  those  that  are  now  entering  her  box, — that 
(TPntleman  with  the  mouslecbe,  nith  the  prettj 
iight  haired  girl  leaning  on  his  arm  ?" 

"  They  also  are  strangers :  I  never  saw  them 

The  lady  whose  entrance  into  the  box  had  pro- 
duced such  an  immense  sensation  and  elicitod  so 
rnuuy  encomiums  upon  her  beauty — some  of  which 
Yiy  the  bye,  reached  her  own  ears — was  none  other 
than  Floribel  Lister.  She  hod  resolved  to  create 
R  sensation  at  Turin — and  she  succeeded.  She 
had  taken  a  box  at  the  theatre,  and  she  had  pur- 
posely entered  late,  so  that  her  triumph — if  such 
we  may  call  it — would  be  all  the  more  complete  by 
attracting  all  eyes  from  the  proceedings  on  the 
stage  and  riveting  them  upon  herself.  And  truly 
she  was  wondrously  heauliful! — never  had  she 
appeared  to  greater  advantage!  She  was  entering 
as  it  were  from  a  new  starting-point  in  her  career; 
and  assuredly  the  lustre  of  her  own  charms  en- 
Tclcped  her  as  it  were  with  a  perfect  halo  of  rap. 
turous  dazzling  light  on  this  occasion. 

As  she  slowly  looked  round  upon  the  company, 
sue  was  suddenly  struck  on  beholding  the  counte- 
nance of  Sir  Alexander  Holcroft ;  and  then  still 
more  astonished  was  she  on  perceiving  the  pretty 
face  of  Carlotta,  the  daughter  of  the  governor  of 
the  Apennine  fortress. 

"  Ah  !"  she  thought  to  herself  ;  "  Bagno  was 
not  strong  enough  nor  sufficiently  well  barred  to 
prevent  young  Cupid  from  helping  his  votary  to 
effect  an  escape!  But  what  will  Carlotta  say 
to  me  after  the  trick  that  I  played  her  when  I 
accomplished  my  own  escape  ?" 

Sir  Alexander  bo*ed  with  a  friendly  familiarity 
to  Floribel ;  and  then  Carlotta,  having  exchanged 
a  hasty  whisper  with  her  companion,  nodded  with 
an  expression  of  countenance  which  was  as  much 
as  to  imply  thai  she  harboured  no  ill-will  towards 
lier  former  friend  and  coniidante  of  the  fortress, 
riuribel  made  them  a  slight  but  perceptible  sign  to 
join  her  in  her  own  box  ;  and  as  they  had  merely 
engaged  two  seats  in  the  front  part  of  the  am- 
phitheatre, and  were  somewhat  crowded,  they  lost 
not  a  moment  in  accepting  Floribel's  invitation. 

To  her  box  they  accordingly  repaired ;  and  it 
was  with  a  sly  smile,  but  also  with  a  blush  upon 
the  cheeks,  that  the  pretty  Carlotta  gave  her  hand 
to  Floribel,  at  the  same  time  saying,  "  Tou  be- 
haved very  wickedly  to  me — but  I  forgive  you. 
Alexander  desires  it — and  besides,  I  conceived  a 
liking  for  you  from  the  very  Crsl." 

''^y  dear  Carlotta,"  answered  Floribel,  "I 
should  indeed  be  very  sorry  to  lose  your  friend- 
ship :  I  am  therefore  glad  that  you  have  cot  with- 
drawn it.     Pray  bo  seated." 

"By  what  name  are  we  to  know  your"  whis-  i 
pered  Sir  Alexander  Holcroft.  "  Perchance  you 
are  no  longer  the  Signora  Ciprino  ?"  I 

"  No,"  responded  Floribel.  "  The  name  ha?  ac- 
quired too  great  a  notoriety  in  its  unfortunate 
association  with  the  infamous  Lucrezia  di  Mirano." 

"Then  perhaps  you  are  again  Floribel  lister i^" 
aaii  the  Beioset,  with  a  smile.  [ 


"  No.  I  think  you  are  aware  of  some  reasons 
which  make  me  wish  to  lose  my  identity.  I  hava 
obtained  a  new  passport,  having  no  farther  use  for 
ilio  ore  you  favoured  mo  with  in  the  Apennines  j 
and  I  am  now  Flora  Level." 

'•  And  a  sweet  pretty  name  it  is,"  said  Holcroft. 
"  The  initials  are  still  the  same— F.  L.  Then 
Flora  is  as  sweetly  melodious  as  Floribel ;  and 
Lovel  is  certainly  more  euphonious  than  Lister.  I 
will  therefore  lose  no  time  in  whispering  to  my 
pretty  Csrlotta  that  sho  is  not  to  know  you  as  the 
Signora  Ciprina,  but  as  an  English  lady  bearing 
the  name  of  Flora  Lovel.  Ah!  by  the  bye,  is  it 
to  be  Mrs.  Lovel?" 

"  Assuredly,"  responded  Floribel  :  and  then  she 
added  with  an  arch  smile,  "  I  am  a  widow,  of 
course  !— and  mind  therefore  that  you  thus  repre- 

"  I  shall  not  fail,"  answered  the  Baronet.  "  You 
saw  wi.at  a  sensation  your  presence  created,  and 
it  will  be  jour  own  fault  if  in  the  course  of  a  very 
few  days  you  do  not  have  all  the  noblesse  of  Turin 
sighing  at  your  feet." 

Sir  Alexander  Holcroft  now  whispered  a  few 
words  to  Carlotta  ;  and  she  said  with  an  amiable 
smile  to  Floribel,  "  I  transfer  to  Madame  Flora 
Lov?l  the  friendship  which  I  experienced  for  the 
Gignora  Ciprina." 

*■  Tiianks,  my  dear  friend,"  was  the  response. 
"  And  su  at  last  you  contrived  to  outwit  your 
father  and  mother,  and  the  savage  Gudulla,  and 
all  those  lynx-eyed  sentinels  P" 

"Yes— I  outwitted  them,"  replied  Carlotta:  and 
then  she  added  with  a  sigh,  "  But  sometimes  I 
think  that  my  poor  father  and  mother  must  be 
very  unhappy  on  account  of  my  flight— and— and 
— 1  wish  I  could  write  and  tell  them  that  I  am 

married but    every    day  something  occurs  to 

prevent  Alexander   from  fulfilliog   the  necessary 
formulas " 

"  What  is  it  that  you  are  saying  ?"  asked  the 
Baronet,  with  a  glance  of  uneasiness  at  Carlotta 
and  then  of  significancy  at  Floribel.  "  You  know, 
my  dear  girl,  that   everything  will  soon    be  all 

right.     I  have  faithfully  promised  you " 

And  after  all,"  said  Floribel,  "  a  theatre  is  not 
precisely  the  place  to  discuss  the  subject :"  but 
still  she  could  not  help  experiencing  u  sentiment 
of  deep  compassion  for  the  artless,  ingenuous 
young  creature  whom  she  knew  to  have  been  be* 
guiled  by  the  unprincipled  man  of  the  world  who 
never   for  a  moment   intended   to   make  her 

Where  are  you  staying,  my  dear  Mrs.  Lovel?** 
lired  the  Baronet. 

At  the  Hotel  de  France,"  was  the  reply. 
The  Hotel  de  France?"  ejaculated  Holcroft: 
"  we  also  are  staying  there  !     But  when  did  you 

"  Only  the  day  before  yesterday,"  answereil 
Floribel.     "  And  you  ?" 

"  This  evening.  And  do  you  purpose  to  make 
a  loiTg  sojourn  in  Turin  p"  asked  the  Baroset. 
"  But  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  put  such  a  question  f 
It  may   all   depend   upon  circumstances  P     It  it 


"  Yes,"  rejoined  Floribel;  and  she  darted  a  sig- 
niBcant  look  at  Holcroft.  "But  I  am  dying, "she 
continued,  "to  hear  how  you  contrived  to  effect 
the  escape  of  my  friend  Carlotta." 


OU,   BEAUIT  ASD    PLEASCKE. 
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"We  will  sup  together  after  the  performances,' 
replied  Holeroft ;  "  and  then  you  shall  have  thi 
entire  history." 

Meanwhile  the  representation  was  proceeding  ; 
the  new  actress  made  her  dehut^  and  was  com- 
pletely successful.  When  the  entertainments  wero 
orer,  Floribel,  the  Baronet,  and  Carlotta  returned 
to  the  hotel,  where  Sir  Alexander  Holeroft  at  onco 
ordered  supper  to  be  served  up  in  the  sitting  room 
occupied  by  himself  and  Carlotta  ;  so  that  Floribel 
became  their  guest.  When  amplo  justice  had 
been  done  to  the  repast  and  the  champagne  had 
circulated,  Floribel  reminded  the  Baronet  of  his 
promise  to  give  her  the  particulars  of  Carlotta'E 
escape  :  and  he  at  onco  prepared  to  do  so. 

"  You  will  laugh,"  he  said,  "  at  the  adventure 
which  after  all  constitutes  a  very  appropriate 
sequence  to  your  own  romantic  escape  by  means 
of  the  baker's  basket." 

"You  must  begin  by  telling  Madame  Lovel," 
said  Carlotta,  "  that  after  her  escape  my  father 
was  more  than  ever  vigilant  throughout  the  for- 
tress, as  well  as  moro  than  over  particular  with 
regard  to  myself." 

"  I  hope  that  you  wcro  not  accused,"  inter- 
jected Floribel,  "of  any  complicity  in  my  es- 
cape ?" 

"  For  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if  my  father  was 
inclined  to  suspect  me,"  responded  Carlotta,  "  be- 
cause it  was  of  course  known  tb(»t  I  was  with  yon 
in  the  chapel.  But  I  told  my  talo  so  well— and 
moreover  it  was  so  completely  corroborated  by 
i'athcr  Falconara  himself— that  all  suspicion  was 
averted  from  me  and  was  directed  towards  Gudulla. 
But  she  also  cleared  herself;  and  thus  the  whole 
affair  appeared  to  be  enveloped  in  the  deepest 
ravstery.  My  father  was  dreadfully  friglitened ; 
and  he  sent  off  the  priest  Falconara  to  Florence, 
to  represent  evtrything  to  the  Minister  of  Police 
and  appease  that  functionary.  Ah  !  little  did  we 
then  tliink  that  the  star  ot  the  once  all-powerful 
Cjunt  Eamoriao  was  so  soon  to  set !" 

"  I  knew  that  Father  Falconara  was  in  Florence," 
observed  Floribel;  "for  Mr.  De  Vera  saw  him 
there." 

"  And  DOW,"  said  Sir  Alexander  Holeroft,  "  I 
may  enter  upon  tho  explanations  which  you  have 
requested  mo  to  give.  Alter  I  had  separated 
from  you,  Mrs.  Lovel,  on  that  day  when  I  con- 
signed you  to  the  care  of  the  Hardress  family,  I 
wont  back  to  the  town  of  Bagno,  wondering  what 
on  earth  I  was  to  do  in  order  to  effect  the  escape 
of  my  pretty  Carlotta.  I  devised  a  thousand 
schemes,  but  was  compelled  to  rejoct  them  all  one 
after  another.  I  tuuld  not  even  induce  cither  of 
the  bakers'  men  to  become  the  bearer  of  a  letter 
into  the  fortress :— they  d>'clarcd  that  they  dreaded 
lest  they  themselves  should  end  by  becoming  pri- 
soners there.  I  knew  not  how  to  act :  I  was  al- 
most reduced  to  despair.  1  was  even  frightened 
lest  Captain  Belluoo  should  discover,  through  the 
timidity  of  those  journeyaien  bakers,  that  I  had 
been  carrying  on  a  correspondence  with  his 
daughter — in  which  case  he  would  only  have  ex- 
troised  the  greater  vigilance  over  her  movements. 
i  therefore  thought  that  it  would  be  perhaps  more 
prudent  for  me  to  remove  out  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, at  tcust  for  a  short  period ;  and  even  at  that 
moment  1  had  somo  general  idea  that  I  should  do 
well  tg  return  in  a  deep  disguise,  ao  that  if  any 


suspicion  had  been  excited  against  me  it  ra.'ght 
not  continue  to  act  prejudicially  to  my  aim.s." 

"  Y'ou  see,  my  dear  Carlotta,"  said  Floribel— for 
Sir  Alexander  Holeroft  was  giving  these  explana- 
tions in  Italian,— "you  see  how  resolute  ho  was  to 
overcome  all  obstacles,  and  therefore  how  strong 
was  his  affection  for  you  I" 

"Yes— I  know  that  he  loves  me  very  much," 
answered  the  amiable  and  confiding  young  ladv. 

"  Well,"  resumed  Sir  Alexander  Holeroft,  "  s 
couple  of  days  after  your  escape  f-om  the  fortress, 
Mrs.  Lovel,  I  took  ray  departure  from  the  town 
of  Bagno.  I  travelled  in  a  postchaise,  attended 
by  my  confidential  valet,  whom  ynu  saw  on  the 
occasion  to  which  I  have  erenow  alluded— I  mean 
that  of  your  escape.  We  had  journeyed  somo 
fourteen  or  fifteen  miles,  when  on  reaching  a 
little  hamlet  we  saw  a  travelling  carriage  upset  in 
the  middle  of  the  road,  and  a  group  of  prraoos 
gathered  about  it.  An  accident  of  a  serious  nature 
had  evidently  occurred,  for  some  of  those  persons 
were  bearing  the  form  of  a  gentleman  into  the 
little  village  hostelry.  I  drove  up  to  the  spot,  and 
learnt  that  the  chariot  had  upset  with  considerable 
violence  in  consequence  of  the  breaking  of  tho 
fore-axle,  and  that  the  traveller  who  occupied  tho 
vehicle,  was  most  seriously  injured.  Indeed,  he 
was  completely  deprived  of  consciousness  ;  and  the 
village-Burgeon,  who  was  upon  tho  spot,  had  at  a 
first  glance  expressed  his  fears  that  the  injury  scs- 
taincd  might  provo  very  serious,  if  not  absolutely 
fatal.  I  stopped  at  that  hostelry,  not  merely  to 
change  horses,  but  also  to  learn  some  additicnul 
particulars  in  reference  to  tho  injured  traveller,  so 
that  I  might  render  any  assistance  that  wns  in  my 
power.  He  had  a  valet  with  him,  and  I  proceeded 
to  question  this  individual.  Then,  to  my  suiprise, 
I  learnt  that  the  injiu*ed  traveller  was  a  certain 
Count  of  Camerino,  with  whom  I  had  some  slight 
acquaintance  a  couple  of  years  ago  in  Naples.  11  •! 
had  been  engaged  in  a  political  ctiuspiracy  ;  and 
there  were  subsequently  all  kinds  of  tragical  events 
connected  with  his  wife  and  son,  I  now  learnt 
that  a  free  pardon  had  been  granted  to  tho  Count 
of  Camerino  at  the  instance  of  somo  of  his  po\Tcr. 
ful  acquaintances,  and  that  he  was  then  on  his  way 
to  Florence,  where  ho  was  to  meet  somo  very  par- 
ticular friend  of  his,  a  certain  Marquis  of  Ortona, 
who  was  the  bearer  of  the  pardon  signed  by  tho 
King  of  Naples.  Such  were  tho  particulars 
which  I  learnt  from  the  Count  of  Camerino's  valet  j 
and  while  we  were  still  conversing  together,  an- 
other postchaise  drovo  up  to  the  door  of  the  bos- 
telry.    Who  should  alight  but  Father  Falconara?'" 

"  Ah  I  DOW  perhaps  your  story  will  begin  to  con. 
ncct  itself  with  the  circumstances  of  Carlotta's 
escape  from  Bagno  ?"  exclaimed  Floribel,  with  a 
smile :  "  for  I  certainly  have  been  wondering  what 
all  these  details  about  the  Count  of  Camerino  could 
possibly  have  to  do  with  it." 

"  Y'ou  shall  see,"  answered  the  Banmet.  "  I 
had  some  slight  kuoiTJedge  of  Father  Falconara, 
and  I  at  onco  accosted  him,  inasmuch  as  1  soma- 
wbat  suspected  for  what  purpose  he  had  been  de- 
spatched from  Bagno  to  Florence.  He  told  mo 
that  terrible  things  had  occurred  in  tho  Tuscan 
capital, for  that  a  certain  Marchioness  whom  Count 
liamorino  had  married  (Falconara  himself  officiat- 
ing as  tho  priest)  bad  been  exposed  as  a  murderess 
and  had  perished   miserably.     He  likewise  mario 
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me  acquainted  vith  the  fact  that  he  waa  charged 
with  certain  letters  and  tidings  of  importance  for 
Captain  Bdluno  at  the  Castle  of  Bagno.  It  was 
then  hi3  turn  to  become  the  querist ;  and  glancing 
at  the  upset  chariot  in  the  road,  he  expressed  a 
hope  that  no  one  had  been  injured.  It  suddenly 
struck  me  that  his  name  had  been  in  some  way  or 
another  mixed  up  with  those  tragical  affairs  at 
Naples  which  regarded  the  Count  of  Camerino'e 
wife  and  son  ;  and  I  hastened  to  explain  that  the 
Count  himself  was  the  traveller  in  the  chariot  to 
which  the  accident  had  occurred,  and  that  he  had 
been  conveyed  in  a  very  precarious  state  into  the 
little  wayside  inn.  On  hearing  this  intelligence, 
Tuthcr  Falconara  gave  vent  to  an  ejaculation  of 
wild  grief — and  he  flew  to  the  chamber  where  the 
Count  lay.  I  also  proceeded  thither.  The  me- 
dical man  had  by  that  time  ascertained  the  state 
of  the  injury  :  and  he  informed  us  that  the  skull 
was  severely  fractured  at  its  base,  and  that  reco- 
very was  therefore  next  to  impossible.  Father  Fal- 
conara displayed  the  deepest  sorrow,  declaring  that 
nothing  should  induce  him  to  abandon  his  bene- 
factor, except  the  sense  of  duty  which  compelled 
him  to  bear  safely  to  Bagno  the  letters  with  which 
he  was  charged.  It  appeared  from  what  I 
gleaned  from  Falconara's  lips,  that  the  Count  of 
Camerino  had  supplied  unto  him  the  place  of  a 
perished  father.  It  occured  to  me  at  the  moment 
that  by  becoming  the  bearer  of  those  despatches  to 
Captain  Belluno  at  the  Castle,  I  might  by  some 
accident  or  another  be  enabled  to  forward  my  own 
views  in  reference  to  Carlotta.  I  therefore  repre- 
sented to  Father  Falconara  my  willingness  to  un- 
dertake the  task  ;  and  I  bade  him  reflect  that  so 
long  as  he  obtained  a  trusty  messenger  in  respect 
to  those  documents,  he  need  not  entertain  the 
punctilious  notion  that  he  was  neglecting  a  sacred 
duty  which  had  been  confided  to  him.  He  thank- 
fully accepted  my  proposal  :  he  placed  the  letters 
in  my  hand — and  he  gave  me  certain  explanations 
which  be  requested  me  to  repeat  to  Captain  Bel- 
luno. It  appeared  that  when  the  storm  burst 
above  the  head  of  the  Count  of  Eamorino,  a  new 
Minister  of  Police  was  appointed  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours.  Father  Falconara  had  waited  upon  him 
to  explain  for  what  purpose  he  had  come  to  Flo- 
rence ;  and  the  new  Minister  had  questioned  him 
very  closely  in  reference  to  the  discipline  observed 
in  the  fortress  of  Bagno,  the  number  of  prisoners 
who  were  confined  there,  their  offences,  and  so 
forth.  From  all  that  Father  Falconara  said  to 
the  new  Minister,  the  Utter  had  expressed  his 
resolution  to  send,  with  the  least  possible  delay, 
an  Inspector  or  Commissioner  to  visit  the  castle, 
and  draw  up  a  report  of  the  state  of  the  estab- 
lishment, with  a  view  to  its  complete  reformation. 
It  was  this  piece  of  intelligence  which  Father  Fal- 
conara desired  me  to  communicate  to  Captain  Bel- 
luno, 80  that  he  might  not  he  taken  unawares  by 
the    appearance    of    the    Inspector   or   Commis- 

"And  80  you  undertook  the  task  ?"  said  Flo- 
ribe  ;  "  and  by  those  means  you  obtained  an  in- 
troduction into  the  Castle  of  Bagno?" 

"  Softly,  softly,  my  dear  Mrs.  Lovel !"  inter- 
jected the  Baronet:  "the  raciness  of  the  story  is 
now  to  come  ;  for  I  see  that  you  have  been  impa- 
tient over  those  dry  details  which  formed  the  in- 
dispensable preface.     Yes— I  undertook  the  task; 
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and  with  the  despatches  in  my  pocket  and  the  ( 
message  in  my  memory,  I  resumed  my  seat  in  my 
postchaise  to  retrace  my  way  to  Bagno.  But  it 
was  not  plainly  as  Sir  Alexander  Holcroft  that  I 
returned  thitheri  I  was  completely  metamorphosed! 
In  the  first  place  I  travelled  considerably  out  of  my 
way  to  reach  a  town  where  I  knew  that  I  could 
purchase  certain  little  articles  that  I  required " 

"  And  what  were  those  articles  ?"  askad  Flo- 
ribel. 

"  A  black  wig— a  fine  pair  of  moustaches,  much 
larger  than  my  natural  ones — and  a  beard.  These 
were  for  my  own  special  behoof " 

"Good  heavens!"  ejaculated  Floribel:  "for 
what  purpose  did  you  require  such  masquerading 
accessories  ?" 

"  I  am  now  about  to  explain  my  purpose  and 
the  mode  in  which  I  carried  it  out.  Ah  !  I  was 
going  on  to  observe  that  I  also  procured  a  similar 
disguise  for  my  valet ;  and  I  finally  became  the 
purchaser  of  a  third  pair  of  false  whiskers,  with 
the  accompanying  moustaches." 

"Three  pairs  altogether!"  cried  Floribel. 

"  Yes.  One  disguise  for  myself— one  for  my 
valet— and  the  third  to  keep  in  reserve  for  a 
special  purpose.  There  was  likewise  a  very  pretty 
little  suit  of  male  apparel  which  1  bought;  and 
that  was  also  to  be  kept  in  reserve." 

"  Ah !  1  think  I  begin  to  understand,"  said 
Floribel,  glancing  at  Carlotta,  who  smiled  signifi- 
cantly and  at  the  same  time  blushed  with  modest 
confusion.  "But  pray  proceed  with  your  narra- 
tive, Sir  Alexander." 

"  You  will  say,"  returned  the  Baronet,  "  that  the 
scheme  which  I  concocted  was  one  of  the  boldest 
and  most  impudent  ever  devised,  and  that  it  was 
a  perfect  wonder  it  resulted  in  success.  But  I 
must  remind  you  that  I  speak  the  Italian  language 
with  the  fluency  and  accuracy  of  a  native ;  and 
this  circumstance  constituted  the  main  element  of 
that  success.  Add  to  which,  I  am  by  no  means 
deficient  in  brazen  hardihood ;  and  you  will  cease 
to  be  so  very  much  surprised  that  the  stratagem 
should  have  ended  so  triumphantly.  And  now  for 
the  explanation.  Completely  disguised,  and  at- 
tended by  my  valet,  who  was  equally  well  dis- 
guised, I  presented  myself  at  the  gate  of  the 
Castle  of  Bagno,  desiring  to  be  immediately  intro- 
duced to  the  presence  of  Captain  Belluno.  The 
sentinels  asked  who  I  was.  I  stowed  them  the 
seals  of  the  official  despatches  whereof  I  was  the 
bearer.  In  a  few  minutes  I  was  in  the  preseipce  of 
Captain  Belluno.  Then  I  boldly  announced  myself 
as  an  Inspector  sent  by  the  new  Minister  of  Police 
to  draw  up  a  report  of  the  state  of  Bagno  Castle. 
Captain  Belluno  became  all  civility  and  politeness; 
for  it  doubtless  at  once  struck  him  that  the  tenure 
of  his  situation  depended  upon  the  nature  of  the 
report  that  I  should  make.  I  gave  him  the  de- 
spatches from  the  new  Minister  of  Police;  and 
inasmuch  as  they  ordered  certain  emendations  to 
be  accomplished  in  the  discipline  of  the  place,  pre- 
paratory to  the  introduction  of  other  and  still 
more  sweeping  reforms,  they  seemed  to  corroborate 
me  in  the  story  that  I  had  framed,  and  to  confirm 
my  representation  that  I  was  an  Inspector  ap- 
pointed for  this  particular  business.  Captain 
Belluno  at  once  offered  to  introduce  me  to  his  wife 
and  daughter ;  and  I  expressed  myself  delighted 
at  the  proposed  honour.     I  was  conducted  into  an 
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adjoining  room ;  and  then  I  confess  I  trembled  for 
a  moment  through  fear  that  Carlotta  might  betray 
everything  in   the  surprise   of  a   sudden   reoog- 

"  Ah  !  you  knew  full  well,"  exclaimed  Floribel, 
with  an  arch  look,  "  that  though  your  disguise  of 
false  beard,  whiskers,  and  moustache  might  de- 
ceive the  eyes  of  the  parents,  yet  the  truth  would 
be  quickly  penetrated  by  the  loving  regards  of  the 
daughter!" 

"  You  may  conceive,  my  dear  Madame  Level," 
said  Carlotta,  "  how  great  was  my  astonishment 
when  at  the  first  glance  which  I  threw  upon  the 
guest  whom  my  father  was  introducing,  it  struck 
me  that  the  features  were  those  which  were  well 
impressed  upon  my  mind,  A  second  glance,  and 
there  was  no  longer  a  doubt !  How  it  was  that 
I  did  not  give  vent  to  an  ^aculation  in  the  wild- 
ness  of  my  surprise,  I  can  now  soarcaly  tell.  But 
you  may  be  sure  that  my  heart  beat  with  the 
most  violent  palpitations." 

"  I  need  not  dwell  at  very  great  length  upon 
the  rest  of  the  narrative,"  resumed  Sir  Alexander 
Holcroft.  "  In  my  capacity  of  Inspecting  Com- 
missioner on  behalf  of  his  Excellency  the  new 
Minister  of  Police,  it  was  easy  for  me  to  create 
so  much  bustle,  activity,  and  even  confusion,  that 
while  Captain  Belluno  was  hastening  in  one  direc- 
tion and  his  wife  was  speeding  in  another,  my 
faithful  and  cunning  valet  found  an  opportunity 
to  furnish  Carlotta  with  the  articles  which  we  had 
brought  for  her  own  special  use.  Then,  in  order 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  final  carrying-out  of 
my  project,  I  desired  that  all  the  soldiers  of  the 
garrison  should  be  marshalled  before  me  in  the 
court-yard, — well  knowing  that  when  the  inspec- 
tion was  over,  the  sentinels  who  had  previously 
been  stationed  at  the  gates  would  not  be  sent  back 
to  mount  guard,  but  would  be  succeeded  by  others. 
In  a  little  while  I  received  from  my  valet  a  hint 
that  everything  was  all  right  in  respect  to  the 
Signora  Carlotta.  The  moment  for  strikiug  the 
grand  blow  was  therefore  approaching.  I  sought 
Captain  Belluno  ;  and  I  said  to  him,  '  As  it  is  my 
purpose  to  remain  here  for  the  present,  I  will 
thank  you  to  write  me  a  pass  to  enable  my  two 
dependants  to  go  in  and  out  of  the  fortress  at  their 
discretion.' — The  Captain  had  only  seen  me  with 
one  attendant  ;  he  did  not  hofvever  know  but  that 
I  might  have  been  followed  by  a  couple— and  he 
was  too  cringingly  polite  to  ask  any  questions.  So 
the  pass  was  quickly  made  out,  and  in  a  very  few 
minutes  it  was  in  the  hands  of  my  valet.  Then 
I  got  the  Captain  away  to  a  distant  compartment 
of  the  fortress — while  his  wife,  the  Signora  Bel- 
luno, was  busying  herself  in  the  store-rooms,  col- 
lecting certain  statistical  details  for  which  I  bad 
specially  inquired.  In  the  meanwhile  Carlotta  had 
put  on  the  disguise  furnished  for  her  use — that 
elegant  little  suit  of  male  raiment  to  which  I  have 
alluded  :  her  cheeks  were  embellished  with  a  sweet 
pair  of  auburn  whiskers — and  her  upper  lip  was 
graced  with  a  moustache  about  a  shade  darker. 
Thus  prepared  for  the  venture,  she  joined  my  valet, 
who  was  anxiously  awaiting  her  on  the  landing 
just  outside  the  Governor's  suite  of  apartments. 
They  descended  the  staircase ;  but  as  they  entered 
the  vestibule,  they  found  themselves  face  to  face 
with  the  female  turnkey,  Qudulla." 

"  I  might  have    been   stricken   down    wilh  a 


straw,"  interjected  Carlotta;  "for  I  knew  that  the 
woman  possessed  the  eyes  of  a  lynx,  and  that  ever 
since  the  mysterious  escape  of  yoursolf,  dear 
madame,  the  faculties  of  all  her  senses  had  been 
more  keen  than  ever.  Sir  Alexander's  valet  at 
once  displayed  the  written  order  to  the  nearest 
sentinel ;  and  by  this  presence  of  mind  on  his 
psrt,  he  diverted  Gudulla's  attention  from  me.  I 
passed  on :  Gudulla  was  evidently  satisfied— and 
the  next  instant  the  valet  was  again  by  my  side. 
Without  any  farther  cause  of  alarm  we  passed 
out  of  the  fortress;  for  the  sentinels  who  were 
then  at  the  gates  did  not  know  that  the  pretended 
Inspector  had  only  arrived  with  one  valet." 

"I  was  not  long  in  joining  them,"  added  Sit 
Alexander  Holc-roft :  "  the  postchaise  was  waiting 
in  the  very  same  spot  where  it  recently  served 
your  purpose,  Mrs.  Lovel— and  we  were  soon 
across  the  frontier  into  the  Boman  territory.  And 
now  you  have  learnt  the  entire  history  of  that 
scries  of  adventures  which  I  just  now  represented 
as  a  worthy  sequence  to  the  romantic  circum- 
stances of  your  own  escape." 

"  You  certainly  deserve  immense  credit,"  re- 
joined Floribel,  "  for  the  ingenuity  of  the  scheme, 
as  well  as  for  the  boldness  with  which  it  waa 
executed." 

le  then  took  leave  of  Sir  Alexander  Holcroft 
and  Carlotta,  and  retired  to  her  own  chamber, 
where  the  faithful  Antonia  was  waiting  to  assist 
in  the  night-toilet  of  her  mistress. 
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Floeibel  slept  till  a  lato  hour  in  the  morning, 
for  it  was  past  two  o'clock  when  she  had  retired 
to  rest.  When  she  awoke,  she  reviewed  all  the 
incidents  of  the  preceding  evening, — the  immense 
sensation  her  presence  had  created  at  the  theatre 
being  the  principal  subject  on  which  her  thoughts 
dwelt.  She  had  not  failed  to  notice  how  one  of 
royal  aides-de-camps  had  been  particularly 
smitten  by  her  beauty;  and  as  he  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly handsome  young  man,  with  an  appear- 
ance at  once  distinguished  and  elegant,  she  felt 
that  she  should  be  by  no  means  displeased  to  re- 
ceive some  overture  from  that  quarter. 

She  was  reclining  in  her  couch,  abandoning  her- 
self to  these  reflections,- the  expression  of  her 
features  catching  a  tinge  of  voluptuousness  from 
the  nature  of  the  reflections  themselves,  and  her 
snowy  bosom  softly  palpitating,— when  the  door 
gently  opened  She  thought  that  it  was  Antonia 
ho  was  entering  the  chamber  ;  and  she  did  not 
even  turn  her  eyes  in  that  direction.  But  at  the 
expiration  of  nearly  a  midlite  she  began  to  think 
it  strange  that  Antonia  did  not  give  utterance  to 
a  word,  nor  yet  move  away  from  the  vicinage 
of  the  door  ;  and  she  accordingly  looked  round. 
Then  an  ejaculation  burst  from  her  lips  ;  for  a 
man  bad  penetrated  into  her  apartment — and 
there  he  stood,  devouring  with  his  eyes  the  beau- 
teous spectacle  which  was  indeed  only  too  well 
calculated  to  rivet  his  regards!  This  daring  in- 
truder was  none  other  than  Hector  Hardressj  and 
Floribel  immediately  recognised  him. 
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"  What  are  you  doin^  here,  sir  ?"  she  demanded, 
St  once  concealing  her  bust  from  his  view. 

"  Ob,  Floribel !  lovely  Floribel !"  he  exclaimed, 
rashing  towards  the  couch:  "pardon  my  bold- 
ness ! — be  not  angry  with  me  ! — attribute  it  all  to 
tbo  p!is3ion  with  which  you  have  inspired  me  !" 

"  Depart,  sir  !  leave  the  room !"  she  ejaculated 
with  vehemence  and  passion. 

•'  Ob,  Floribel !  I  beseech  you  to  hear  me  !" 
cried  Hector.     "  I  have  travelled  all  this  distance 

OM  purpose " 

"  ilr.  Hardress,  I  beseech  you  to  leave  me  !" 

she  said,  her  tone  and  manner  suddenly  becoming 

j    more  entreating  than  angry.     "  You  will  compro- 

1    mise  me  most  seriously  with  the  proprietor  of  this 

hotel — for  he  and  his  wife  are  most   respectable 

persons  !    Come  to  me,  if  you  will,  presently " 

"I  will  come  presently!"  said  Hector.  "At 
what  hour  may  I  present  myself?" 

"  Come  to  mo  at  three  o'clock,"  rejoined  I'lo- 
ribel.     "  I  will  take  care  to  be  alone." 

"A  thousand,  thousand  thanks  I"  ejaculated 
Hirrlress  :  and  he  stole  forth  from  the  chamber. 
"  Tlie  conceited  coxcomb  !'*  mentally  eiclairaed 
Floribel,  the  instant  he  had  left  her  :  "  to  think 
that  he  only  had  to  make  au  overture  in  order  to 
win  me  !     Ah,  I  must  tench  him  a  lesson  !" 

In  ft  few  minutes  Antonia  made  her  appearance  ; 

and   Floribel's    morning  toilet  commenced.      She 

dressed  herself  in  an  elegant   nerjligee,  which  set 

j    off  her  beautiful  person  to  the  utmost  advantage ; 

j    for  she  had  a  presentiment  that  the  forenoon  would 

not  pass  oway  without  witnessing  some  results  of 

1    her  captivating  appearance  at  the  theatre  on  the 

i    preceding  evening.     She  received    Sir  Alexander 

ndC 

ned  alone.  But  not  longdid  she  thus 

'    ciintinue  alono  cro  tho   waiter  brought  up  a  card 

br>ariQg  tho  name  Of  Captain   St.  Didior,  nide  dc- 

i-imp    to  bis    Majesty    the   King    of    I'iodniont. 

v'loribel's  hfart  leapt  within  her:   but  without  the 

j    eligbtest   exterior    betrayal  of  emotion,  she  said, 

I    '•  Show  Captain  St,  Didier  up." 

In  a  few  moments  the  handsome  and  elegant 
aido'de-camp  was  in  her  presence.  He  inclined 
his  head  courteously  and  respectfully,  and  began 
by  sayinfT,  "  I  ask  a  thousand  pardons,  madame, 
tor  the  boldness   of   which  I   have   been    guilty : 

but " 

"  Be  seated,  sir,"  interrupted  Floribel,  with 
mingled  amiability  and  formality ;  and  she  indi- 
cated   a   chair.       "  You    wero    going  to  observe. 

Captain  St.  Didier " 

"That  it  was  impossible  to  behold  your  appear- 
ance at  thp  theatre  last  evening  without  bc'lng 
ravished  by  your  presence  :" — and  the  Captain 
Huplayed  a  very  handsome  set  of  teeth  beneath 
tim  sable  and  glossy  line  which  boned  his    upper 

"And  is  it  simply^to  tell  me  this,"  inquired 
VIoriljel,  smiling  half  archly  and  half  ironically, 
"  that  you  have  taken  tho  trouble  to  come  hither  ?" 

"Be  pleased  to  remember,  madame,"  said  tho 
young  officer,  "  that  a  moth  flutters  about  the  most 
brilliant  light  until,  dazzled  and  blinded,  it  be- 
comes scorched  by  the  very  flames  which  consti- 
tuted the  glory  of  its  admiration ;  and  you  would 
rot  blame,  but  you  would  pity  tho  poor  creatuue 
1  pray  you  to  have  a  similar  mercy  upon  me." 

Floribel  could  not  help  smiling  at  this  compli- 
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ment  which  only  a  foreigner  could  turn  eo  exqui> 
sitely  as  to  disassociate  it  utterly  from  mere  groM 
fulsomeness;  and  this  time  that  smile  was  com- 
pletely amiable,  and  by  no  means  scornful. 

"  I  know  not  who  you  are,  madame,"  continued 
Captain  St.  Didier,  "  nor  whether  you  purpose  to 
make  a  long  sojourn  in  Turin :  but  on  this  latter 
point  I  may  venture  to  express  the  hope  that  it 
will  be  a  long  one.  And  now  1  must  again  im- 
plore your  forgiveness  for  thus  intruding  upon  jou. 
Will  you  deal  frankly  with  ine  ?" 

"  This  is  a  strange  question  to  put,"  answered 
Floribel,  "  to  a  lady  unto  whom  you  are  almost 
completely  a  stranger,  and  after  our  acquaintance 
has  lasted"— she  glanced  at  her  watch — "precisely 

"There  ate  sentiments  which  come  suddenlj 
upon  men,"  responded  the  officer,  "  and  make  them 
bold.  This  constitutes  their  apology,  and  it  is  most 
humbly  offered  in  my  case." 

"But  why  should  you  beg  me  to  deal  with  you 
in  frankness  and  candour  ?"  asked  Floribel. 
"  Surely  you  cannot  suppose  that  I  am  accustomed 
to  deal  otherwise  towards  persons  with  whom  I 
come  in  contact  ?" 

"Oh!  permit  me  to  explain  myself  at  once!" 
exclaimed  St.  Didier.  "Do  you  believe  in  love  at 
first  sight?  If  not,  believe  in  it  now! — for  I 
swear  to  you  that  it  exists— it  is  no  mere  dream  of 
the  poet — rt  is  a  substantial  fact — and  I  am  a 
living  evidence  !" 

Floribel  trembled  with  a  joyous  sensation  ;  for, 
as  we  have  already  informed  tho  reader,  she  was 
attracted  towards  this  young  man ;  and  though 
the  image  of  Edgar  Marcelliu  was  far — very  far, 
from  being  banished  from  her  mind,  yet  she  felt 
the  necessity  of  loving  and  being  beloved,  though 
it  might  be  a  lovo  after  her  own  fashion.  St. 
Didier  saw  that  quiver  of  pleasure  which  thus  for 
a  moment  agitated  her  ;  and  emboldened  by  tho 
circumstance,  he  exclaimed,  "  Ob,  if  you  could 
but  accept  this  humble  but  sincere  offering  of  my 
love,  how  happy  would  you  render  me  !  Ab,  you 
do  not  say  ^o  ;  and  if  you  meant  me  to  under- 
stand that  there  is  no  hope,  you  would  not  triflo 
with  me— you  would  tell  ma  so  in  a  moment. 
May  T,  then,  hope  ?** 

"  You  think,"  said  Floribel,  "  that  because  I 
am  here  alone — with  no  father,  nor  husband,  nor 
brother— I  am  one  to  whom  such  language  as  this 
may  be  addressed  ;  for  I  am  not  foolish  enough  to 
suppose  that  it  is  an  offer  of  marriage  that  you 
are  making  me.  A  man  takes  a  wife  only  when 
ho  has  known  her  for  weeks— perhaps  for  years — 
and  has  thoroughly  studie-l  her  disposition  and 
temper :  but  when  he  seeks  a  mistress,  it  is  suffi- 
cient for  him  to  sea  that  a  woman  is  beautiful — 
and  ho  speaks  out!" 

"Frankly  will  I  reply,"  aoid  the  handsome 
i>.ide-ile-cao"jp,  "  that  1  ofi'er  you  a  love  which  is 
Id  be  unshackled  and  untrammelled  by  any  other 
bonds  tbau  thoso  which  are  merely  conventional." 

"And  now,  with  equil  frankness," Captain  St. 
Didier,"  ansitered  Floribel,  "  I  will  confess  to  you 
that  I  seek  lo  be  loved  on  such  terms.  It  is  my 
purpose  to  lead  a  life  of  pleasure.  Pleasure  is  my 
motio:  I  am  its  personification  :— it  is  almost  my 
name  !  Neither  will  1  conceal  from  you  that  I 
havu  been  smitten  by  your  engaging  appear- 
ance.  " 
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'Oh,  then  there  i»  hope!"  ejaculitsd  the  hand- 
eome  joang  soldier  with  enthusiastic  accents  ;  and 
failin;;  upon  one  knee,  he  seizeil  Floribel'a  hand 
and  pressed  it  to  his  lips. 

She  suffered  that  hand  to  linjor  in  his  pressure 
for  a  few  moments  ;  and  then  gently  withdrawing 
it,  she  said  in  a  subdued  voice,  with  a  blush  upon 
her  cheeks,  and  with  languishing  looks,  "  I  think 
that  I  could  accept  such  love  as  your's.  But  rise ! 
rise  !     Some  one  may  enter  the  apartment !" 

St.  Bidier  rose  accordingly;  and  as  he  resumed 
his  seat,  he  said,  "  It  is  but  right  and  proper  that 
I  should  acquaint  you  with  my  exact  position.  I 
am  by  no  means  rich  :  nevertheless  I  am  not  very 
pour.  I  can  maintain  you  in  comfort — but  not  in 
luxury.  I  can  keep  for  you  a  modest  equipage  — 
but  not  a  train  of  gaudily-apparelled  domestics. 
A  beautiful  little  villa  in  the  suburbs — a  gar- 
den  " 

*"'  Say  no  more.  Captain  St.  Didier !"  interrupted 
Floribel:  "you  have  in  delicate  terms  told  me  as 
much  as  if  you  had  presented  to  my  view  a  com- 
plete balance-sheet  of  your  resources.  Leave  me 
now — and  to-morrow  you  shall  hear  from  me," 

The  handsome  young  aide-de-camp  again  pressed 
Floribel's  hand  to  his  lips;  and  bending  upon  her 
a  laok  of  manly  love  and  tenderness,  he  quitted 
the  apartment.  When  he  was  gone  she  sat  think, 
ing  upon  all  that  had  passed  between  them,  until 
at  the  expiration  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, — 
when  the  waiter  again  entered  the  room,  bearing 
another  card  upon  a  salver.  It  bore  the  name  of 
the  Baron  von  Friedburgb,  Attache  to  the  Austrian 
Embassy.  Floribei  hesitated  for  a  few  moments; 
and  tlien  she  said,  "Let  this  gentleman  be  ad- 
mitted." 

The  Baron  made  his  appearanoe.  Ho  was 
about  five-and-thirty  years  of  age — tall,  and  some- 
what corpulent— with  sandy  red  hair — a  rather 
puffy  face — no  whiskers — but  a  very  thick  mous- 
tache, and  a  long  imperial  un  his  chin.  He  was 
elegantly  dressed ;  but  his  apparel  could  not  con- 
ceal the  partial  uogainlicess  of  his  form  ; — and 
truth  compels  us  to  add  that  as  he  crossed  the 
threshold,  Floribel  experienced  a  sensation  of 
minified  perfume  and  cigars. 

"  1  have  the  honour  to  salute  you  most  humbly, 
madame,"  began  the  visitor;  and  yet  there  was 
mi.re  hauteur  and  seir-sutilciency  than  humility 
and  courtesy  in  his  address. 

"  And  piay,  sir,"  inquired  Floribel,  rising  from 
the  z»:a,  and  without  asking  the  Baron  to  be 
seated,  "  what  may  be  your  business  with  me  P" 

"  I  am  a  man  of  a  few  words,  madame,*'  re- 
sponded the  Baron  von  Friedburgh;  "and  I  shall 
therefore  come  to  the  point  at  once.  1  saw  you 
last  night  at  the  theatre — and  1  admired  you.  I 
am  married— but  my  wife  has  a  lover,  and  I  am 
accustomed  to  have  a  mistress.  Three  days  ago 
I  quarelled  with  the  lady  who  had  lived  with  me 
for  two  years — and  we  separated.  I  allowed  her 
a  line  house — a  handsome  equipage — and  a  good 
income.  She  was  therefore  ungrateful,  as  you  will 
«llow." 

"  And  pray,  sir,"  asked  Floribel,  who  atill  re- 
mained standing  and  did  not  offer  the  Baron  a 
Beat,  •'  may  I  beg  to  be  informed  of  the  reason 
vbich  has  indu(;^d  you  to  think  that  I  can  ba  in 
any  way  interested  in   your  affairs  of  love  and 
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"  Madame,  you  are  an  English  widow,"  replied 
the  Austrian,  "and  your  name  is  Lovel.  You 
are  alone  in  this  city ;  and  I  do  not  think  that 
you  on  wish  to  continue  alone.  You  may  begin 
to  understand  the  purpose  of  my  visit:  but  if  you 
do  not,  you  are  less  shrewd  than  I  took  you  to  be. 
I  will  explain  myself  more  fully.  Pray  be  not 
under  any  ceremony  in  my  presence :" — and  ho 
coolly  sat  down. 

'Oh,  I  can  assure  you  that  I  am  not!"  an- 
swered Floribel:  and  she  likewise  sat  down. 
"  Now,  sir,  I  am  all  attention." 

"In  one  word,  madame,"  continued  the  Aus- 
trian, "  I  offer  to  place  you  in  the  position  which 
was  occupied  until  within  throe  days  ago  by  the 
ladj  to  whom  I  have  referred.  There  is  a  house 
handsomely  furnished— there  is  a  very  fine  equi- 
page—there are  servants  in  the  establishment— 
the  cellar  is  well  filled— and  in  leas  than  an  hour 
there  shall  be  rich  plate  upon  the  sideboard  and  a 
casket  of  jewels  upon  the  toilet-table.  Of  all  those 
elements  of  happiness  you  may  go  and  make  your- 
self the  mistress." 

"  I  thank  you,  sir,  for  your  proposal,"  responded 
Floribel :  "  but  I  cannot  give  you  any  answer 
until  to-morrow." 

"  Be  it  so,  madame,"  said  the  Austrian  attacks. 
"  I  will  keep  the  situation  open  for  you  for  exactly 
four-and-twenty  hours.  I  have  the  honour, 
madame,  to  salute  you  most  humbly  :" — and  thus 
speaking,  he  bowed  and  took  his  departure,  with- 
out even  attempting  to  snetch  a  kiss  at  the  fair 
hand  of  the  beauteous  Floribel. 

Half-an- hour  elapsed,  and  the  waiter  again  en- 
tered the  room,  bearing  another  card,  with  the  in- 
timation that  "  his  lordship  solicited  an  interview, 
but  that  if  Madame  Lovel  was  engaged  he  would 
call  again  at  any  hour  she  might  think  fit  to  ap- 
point." The  card  bore  the  nnme  of  the  Marquis 
of  Crescentino;  and  Floribel  desired  that  he  might 
be  admitted.  She  knew  nothing  of  him;  and  she 
was  wondering  what  kind  of  a  person  he  might  be, 
and  whether  she  had  happened  to  notice  him  on 
the  preceding  evening  at  the  theatre,  when  he  was 

The  Marquis  of  Crescentino  was  a  man  whose 
age  in  reality  exceeded  sixty,  though  he  veritably 
looked  quite  twenty  years  younger.  As  ho  entered 
the  apartment  with  a  rapid  and  elastic  step,  with 
an  air  alike  jaunty  and  elegant,  and  with  an  ap- 
pearance that  was  both  plcisiog  and  distinguished, 
he  struck  Floribel  to  be  in  the  very  prime  of  Ufa. 
He  was  somewhat  above  the  medium  stature— 
perfectly  upright— and  with  a  figure  which  seemed 
to  combine  lightness  and  strength.  He  was  cle- 
gantly  dressed,  but  with  the  most  perfect  good 
taste ;  and  there  was  altogether  a  polish  about 
him  which  indicated  the  well-bred  man. 

Carrying  in  his  hand  a  beautifully  arranged 
nosegay  of  the  choicest  flowers,  which  diffused 
a  delicious  perfume  through  the  apartment,  be 
made  a  low  bow  ;  and  placing  the  bouquet  on  the 
table,  he  said,  "  Permit  me  to  present  my  little 
otlenug.  They  are  from  my  own  garden :  I  ga- 
thered them  myself  ero  coming  hither; — and  even 
in  this  genial  clime,  such  ffiwera  as  these  at  the 
close  of  November  are  not  always  to  be  obtained. 
S.veets  for  the  sweet  and  beauties  for  the  beauti- 
ful !" — he  added,  taking  up  the  nosegay  again  and 
presenting  it  to  Floribel. 
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8ho  had  ruen  from  her  seat,  and  she  accepted 
the  bouquet — for  it  was  proffered  with  so  much 
wetl-bred  courtesy,  and  with  such  an  easy  elegant 
respectful  gallantry,  as  to  render  the  donor's  man- 
ner indescribably  winning — we  had  almost  said 
fascinating. 

"  Pray  be  seated,  my  lord,"  said  Floribel,  with 
an  amiable  smile,  as  she  indicated  a  chair. 

"  Xot  until  I  see  you  sit  down  first,"  said  the 
Marquis,  with  a  low  bow ;  and  it  struck  Floribel 
that  his  voice  was  somewhat  nervous  and  trem- 
bling for  a  man  who  bad  the  hale  appearance  of 
about  forty  years  of  age. 

She  eat  down;  and  then  the  Marquis  took  a 
seat  likewise. 

"  I  went  last  night,"  he  pursacd,  "  to  witness 
the  debut  of  a  new  actress  and  the  representation 
of  some  dramas  which  are  great  favourites  with 
me:  but  I  saw  neither  dehutanig  nor  perform- 
ances.    I  beheld  naught  but  yoa." 

"  Your  lordship  can  speak  very  pretty  flat- 
teries," replied  Floribel,  "  as  well  as  present  very 
pretty  nosegays." 

"  Truths  are  not  flatteries,  my  dear  madam,"  re- 
joined the  Marquis ;  and  this  time  as  he  bowed, 
the  conviction  flashed  upon  Floribel  that  the  beau- 
tiful black  curling  hair  was  only  a  wig  most  artis- 
tically got  up.  "  Your  presence  last  night  at  the 
theatre,  so  sudden  and  so  unexpected,"  he  con- 
tinued, "came  upon  me  with  all  the  effsct  of  a 
delightful  dream ;  and  whea  you  departed  at  the 
close  of  the  performance,  it  appeared  as  if  dark- 
ness had  suddenly  fallen  upon  my  eyes." 

Floribel  was  just  thinking  to  herself  that  even 
though  the  Marquis  wore  a  wig,  he  had  never- 
theless very  beautiful  teetb,  when  a  slight  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  entire  upper  range  sent 
another  disagreeable  conviction  flashing  to  her 
mind  ;— and  this  was   that  his  teeth  were  false! 

"  You  cannot  be  surprised,  my  dear  madame," 
he  continued,  "  that  after  your  appearance  made 
such  an  impression  on  me,  I  should  venture  to  pre- 
sent myself  here  to-day.  Tell  me  in  one  word 
that  my  visit  is  disagreeable— and  I  depart  with  a 
thousand  of  the  humblest  apologies  for  having 
paid  it.  But  tell  me  on  the  other  hand  that  I 
am  not  too  bold,  and  you  will  infuse  a  perfect  rap- 
ture into  my  soul !" 

"  You  come  to  me,  my  lord,  with  so  much 
kindness,"  replied  Floribel,  glancing  at  the  beau- 
tiful bouquet,  "that  it  is  impossible  I  can  say 
your  visit  is  displeasing.  Yet  after  all  it  must 
have  an  object  ?" 

"  It  has  an  object — and  it  has  a  hope,"  re- 
sponded the  Sardinian  nobleman.  '•  You  are 
beautiful — and  I  worship  you.  Consent  to  become 
the  idol  of  this  worship— and  see  with  what  choice 
gifts  I  will  enrich  the  temple  that  shall  enshrine 
you !  There  is  a  spacious  mansion  not  far  from 
hence,  bearing  the  name  of  the  Crescentino 
Palace.  Ten  leagues  from  Turin  there  is  a  beau- 
tiful country-seat  in  a  park,  bearing  the  name  of 
the  Crescentino  Chateau.  Either  is  at  your  dis- 
posal :  or  you  may  divide  your  time  between  both. 
At  each  there  are  numerous  equipages  and  troops 
of  domestics  :  the  former  are  at  your  command— 
the  latter  would  be  proud  to  obey  you  as  their 
mistress.  There  is  in  the  next  street  a  banker 
who  will  honour  your  drafts,  no  matter  for  what 
amount; — and  there  is  in  your  presence  an  indi- 
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vidual  who  will  never  weary  of  affording  proofs  of 
his  devoted  love  if  you  will  but  condescend  to  ac- 
cept it !" 

■While  the  Marquis  of  Crescentino  was  thus 
speaking-  Floribel  discovered  that  his  whiskers, 
which  at  first  had  seemed  to  be  of  a  glossy  black, 
were  in  reality  dyed  ;  for  they  had  that  peculiar 
tint  which  betrays  the  artificial  colouring  when 
the  sunbeams  fall  upon  the  hair  whose  natural 
I  greyness  is  thus  disguised.  And  she  furthermore 
I  became  convinced  that  the  well-fitting  coat  was 
I  skilfully  padded  so  as  to  set  off  a  figure  which  age 
had  emaciated  ;  and  she  perceived  that  brilliant 
diamond  rings  glittered  upon  wrinkled  fingers,  lo 
I  short,  as  she  thus  discovered  in  detail  how  com- 
[  pletely  the  Marquis  was  made  up,  she  was  grada- 
I  ally  led  on  to  the  conclusion  that  instead  of  a 
!  man  in  the  prime  of  life  who  was  thus  entreating 
j  her  love,  it  was  an  old  man  whose  age  exceeded 
sixty.  Yet  this  discovery  was  accompanied  by  no 
sensation  of  disgust ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  it 
came  upoo  her  gradually— and  in  the  second  place, 
his  bearing  was  so  gentlemanly,  his  manners  so 
1  polished,  his  demeanour  so  kind,  that  if  he  had 
presented  himself  as  a  friend  she  would  have  been 
!  quite  prepared  to  take  a  liking  to  him.  And  then 
1  too,  his  person  conveyed  the  idea  of  the  moat 
I  scrupulous  cleanliness  and  the  most  fastidious 
I  nicety  ;  so  that  notwithstanding  all  the  artifices 
and  suceedaneous  contrivances  which  were  so  skil- 
fully combined  for  the  purpose  of  knocking  oS 
twenty  years  in  his  appearance,  there  was  naught 
I  to  inspire  a  feeling  of  loatMog  and  disgust  for  the 
Marquis  of  Crescentino. 

i  "  You  have  frankly  made  certain  proposals,  my 
I  lord,"  said  Floribel ;  "  and  I  will  as  frankly  tell 
:  you  that  I  am  prepared  to  take  them  into  con- 
sideration. I  give  you  no  definite  aaawer  now — 
but  to  morrow  you  shall  hear  from  me." 

"I  bow  to  your  will  and  pleasure,"  responded 
the  courteous  nobleman,  rising  from  his  seat. 
;  "  Yes— I  yield  submissively :  but,  Ob !  it  will  be 
i  with  suspense  and  impatience,  so  far  as  I  myself 
!  am  concerned !  In  the  meantime  is  there  any- 
'  thing  I  can  do  to  serve  you  or  to  save  you  the 
'■  slightest  trouble  ?  You  may  command  me.  Make 
me  your  banker — your  messenger— your  escort— 
I  or  your  lacquey — and  I  shall  be  happy !  And 
even  if  your  decision  should  to. morrow  prove  un- 
favourable, at  least  suffer  me  to  continue  your 
:  friend." 

j  "  I  am  really  touched  by  your  kindness,"  re- 
I  joined  Floribel ;  "  and  I  wish  that  I  had  some 
service  which  your  lordship  could  render  me  ia 
order  to  prove  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  appeal  to 
your  friendship.  But  there  is  none.  You  shall 
hear  from  me  to-morrow,  my  lord." 

The  well-bred  and  gallant  old  nobleman  took 
Floribel's  hand— bent  down  and  just  touched  it 
with  bis  lips — and  then  with  a  low  bow  quitted 
the  apartment. 

Again  did  Floribel  give  way  to  her  reflections 
on  the  incidents  of  the  morning;  and  with  a  smile 
of  triumph  upon  her  lips,  she  murmured,  "  I  may 
now  take  my  choice  amongst  four  persons  !  There 
is  Captain  St.  Didier,  with  his  handsome  face  and 
mediocre  means :  there  is  the  Baron  von  Feied- 
burgh,  with  his  odours  of  tobacco,  his  selfsulS- 
ciency,  and  his  well-filled  purse:  there  is  the 
Marquis  with  bis   well-bred   air,  bis  riches,  and 
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his  old  age  J— and  lastly,  there  is  Hector  Hardress 
with " 

She  stopped  short  in  her  musings,  looked  at  her 
watch,  and  found  that  it  was  time  to  periorin  hei 
afternoon  toilet.  She  accordingly  proceeded  to  her 
chamber,  where  the  pretty  and  active  Antonia  was 
soon  engaged  in  arranging  the  glossy  raven  hair  of 
her  mistress  and  in  selecting  the  dress  which  she 
was  to  wear.  Floribel  took  plenty  of  time  at  her 
toiiet,  for  she  was  always  indolent  and  lounging  ; 
and  if  it  were  not  for  the  activity  of  Antonia,  the 
proceedings  of  the  dressing-chamber  would  always 
have  been  considerably  prolonged. 

When  Floribel's  toilet  was  finished,  alike  to  her 
own  and  Antonia's  satisfaction,  she  returned  into 
the  sitting'apartment  to  await  the  arrival  of  the 
Hon.  Hector  Hardress.  But  before  we  relate  what 
occurred  between  them,  we  must  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader  to  other  circumstances  which 
No.  85.— Aqheb. 
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Ix  the  forenoon  of  this  day  of  which  wo  are 
writing,  Sir  Alexander  Holcroft  and  Carlotta  paid 
a  visit  of  about  half-an-hour  to  Floribel's  suite  of 
apartments; — and    they  then   returned    to  their 

"  ily  dear  Alexander,"  said  the  affectionate 
Italian  gtrl,  "  will  you  not  now  again  see  about 
the  requisite  fulfilment  of  (be  formulas  lot  our 
marriage  P" 
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As  this  was  the  question  nbich  Curlotta  bad 
regularly  put  to  him  everj  day  for  a  week  past, 
tlie  Baronet  was  by  no  means  pleased  with  its 
reiteration.  He  was  tired  of  inventing  excuses  : 
be  kucw  that  an  erplanation  must  take  place 
BooDer  or  later  ;  and  it  now  suddenly  occurred  to 
bim  tbat  it  might  just  as  well  be  got  over  at  once. 
Nevertheless,  as  he  experienced  some  little  degree 
of  aflection  for  Carlotta— indeed,  wo  may  even 
say  that  be  bad  learnt  to  love  her  more  than  he 
bad  over  yet  lovod  any  female  in  bis  life— he 
sought  to  break  the  truth  to  her  with  q3  much  de- 
licacy as  possible.  Taking  her,  therefore,  upon  his 
knee— placing  his  arm  round  her  slender  waist— 
— and  contemplating  her  with  the  utmost  kiudness, 
ho  said,  "  l>o  you  not  know  that  I  love  you  very 
much,  my  Carlotta  f" 

"  Ob,  yes  !  I  know  it!"  she  exclaimed  with  en- 
thusiasm. "  And  do  you  not  know,  on  the  other 
Land,  tbat  I  love  you  very  much  in  return  ?" 

**  I  flni  sure  of  it,"  be  replied.  "Tberefore,  my 
pretty  Carlotta,  is  it  not  sufficient  tbat  our  two 
hearts  are  united  by  lies  of  the  most  delicate  and 
refined  character— by  the  purest  and  sweetest  sen- 
timents  " 

"  SufBcieut !  "What  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  the 
young  lady  innocently.  "  Of  course  those  ties 
unite  hearts  :  but  it  is  tbo  priest's  blessing,  as  well 
as  tbe  gignint;  of  the  civil  contract  according  to  the 
law,  which  unites  hands." 

"  Where  tbe  hearts  are  united,  Carlotta,"  ob- 
served the  Baronet,  "  the  hands  must  of  necessity 
be  j.iined." 

"Ob,  not  so  I"  she  exclaimed.  "  For  instance, 
if  my  father  were  suddenly  to  make  bis  appear- 
ance, you  could  not  prevent  him  from  taking  me 
away — I  am  not  your  wife,  you  know — you  have 
no  legal  claim  upon  me " 

"  Oh,  you  would  not  be  compelled  to  go  with 
bim,  Carlotta,"  rejoined  Sir  Alexander  ;  "  because 
this  is  another  country,  and  Sardinia  has  nothing 
to  do  with  Tuscany." 

"  I  do  not  know  bow  this  may  be,"  she  an- 
swered. "  But  why  do  you  make  all  these  obser- 
vations p  Oh,  1  am  almost  frightened  at  tbe 
thoughts  which  are  rising  up  in  my  mind !  Tell 
me  — Oh  !  tell  me  frankly  at  once,  Alexander! 
You  mean  to  marry  mo— do  you  not  f" 

"  Sbould  we  love  each  other  one  shade  tbe  more 
sincerely — one  jot  the  more  fervently,"  asked  HoU 
croft,  "  simply  because  certain  formulas  and  cere- 
monies were  passed  through  ?" 

"  Ob  !  you  are  only  putting  these  questions  to 
try  me  ?"  exclaimed  the  ingenuous  Carlotta.  "  I 
am  sure  tbat  such  is  your  motive  I  No,  Alexander 
— we  should  not  love  each  other  better  if  those 
ceremonies  took  place:  but  perhaps  you  would 
respect  me  more." 

"  Eidiculous,  my  dear  girl !  I  already  respect 
as  much  as  I  love  you  !" 

"  Ah !  I  should  respect  myself,"  pursued  Car- 
lotta, in  whose  mind  the  light  of  intelligence  grew 
stronger  and  stronger  on  the  point,  the  more  it 
was  discussed.  "  Besides,  Alexander,  1  never  could 
look  my  father  or  mother  in  tbe  face " 

"  They  were  not  so  very  kind  to  you  1"  inter- 
jected the  Baronet  somewhat  impatiently. 

"  Nevertbeless,  they  are  my  parents.  If  I 
quitted  them,  it  was  for  your  sake,  Alexander  ;  and 
as  I  loved  them  dearly  and  fondly,  you  may  under- 


stand how  mucb  1  love  you  that  1  should  hare 
abandoned  them  on  your  account.  Oh !  do  not 
talk  to  me  any  more  in  the  strain  vrhicb  has  really 
afflicted  and  frightened  me :  but  do  hasten— Ob  I 
hasten,  1  implore  you — and  fulfil  tbe  formulas 
which  are  necessary  for  the  solemnisation  of  our 

*'  It  is  impossible  at  present,  Carlotta,"  replied 
Holcroft.  "  Do  not  be  frightened,  dearest !  do  not 
be  angry  !  do  not  be  afflicted  !— but  there  are  cer 
tain  family  reasons  —  I  cannot  exactly  explain 
them  at  this  present  moment " 

Something  told  Carlotta  that  be  whon)  she 
loved  was  deceiving  her;  and  suddenly  disengaging 
herself  from  the  half-embrace  in  which  he  held 
her,  she  fixed  her  eyes  earnestly  upon  him,  saying 
in  a  voice  that  was  full  of  emotion,  "Do  you  mean 
me  to  understand  tbat  you  are  not  prepared  to 
make  me  your  wife?" 

"You  must  not  take  the  thing  in  this  way, 
Carlotta!"  exclaimed  the  Baronet.  "If  you  do,  I 
shall  fancy  that  your  love  was  a  pretence,  and  that 
you  merely  entertained  the  selfish  design  to  become 
the  sharer  of  my  rank  and  fortune." 

Carlotta  burst  into  tears,  but  the  next  moment 
she  wiped  them  away — and  she  responded  in  a 
voice  full  of  tenderness  and  of  reproach,  "  You 
know  tbat  it  is  not  so,  Alexander!  I  loved  you 
before  I  comprehended  what  tbe  title  of  an  English 
Baronet  was  ;  and  not  even  at  this  moment  do  I 
know,  or  care  to  know,  the  amount  of  your  riches. 
I  loved  you  for  yourself!  but  I  love  my  parents 
also — and  I  will  not  live  to  distress  and  afflict 
them!  I  respect  myself — I  value  a  good  name 
and  an  honourable  reputation;  and  I  will  not  live 
in  dishonour  !  I  have  committed  a  fault;  but  it 
was  through  the  blind  confidence  that  I  reposed  in 
your  sincerity.  Ob,  let  me  not  bo  deceived !  make 
me  your  wife  :  or  else " 

"Or  else  what,  Carlotta?"  asked  Sir  Alexander 
quickly. 

"  Or  else  I  will  leave  you  this  moment— at  onco 

The  Baronet  was  astonished  at  this  display  of 
mingled  firmness  of  character  and  rectitude  of 
principle  on  the  part  of  the  Italian  young  lady. 
He  thought — as  most  libertines  would  have  done 
in  such  a  case— tbat  inasmuch  as  she  had  con- 
sented to  flee  with  him,  and  had  received  bim  to 
her  arms  as  if  be  was  a  lawful  husband,  she  would 
not  be  over  nice  or  scrupulous.  Her  seduction 
had  proved  comparatively  easy  ;  and  bo  bad 
measured  her  virtue  in  proportion.  He  now  per- 
ceived that  he  was  wrong :  he  saw  that  she  was  a 
thoroughly  ingenuous,  artless,  and  well-meaning 
young  creature— trusting  and  full  of  confidence — 
and  hitherto  not  dreaming  of  the  intense  wicked- 
ness to  which  man's  deception  might  reach,  because 
she  herself  was  full  of  sincerity  and  truth,  and 
devoid  of  guile.  Libertine  though  ho  was,  and 
thoroughly  hardened  as  a  man  of  the  world.  Sir 
Alexander  could  not  help  admiring  her :  he  even 
experienced  a  remorse  tbat  he  should  have  led  her 
astray— and  bo  somewhat  trembled  for  the  conse- 
quences. 

"  My  dear  Carlotta,"  be  said,  "  I  implore  you  to 
listen  to  me  patiently  for  a  little  while.  It  fre- 
quently happens  that  a  gentleman  and  a  lady  live 
together  without  having  passed  through  those  cere- 
monies which——" 
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"Enough!"  ejaculated  Carlotta.  "If  you 
not  marry  me,  it  must  be  because  you  intend  some 
day  or  another  to  separate  from  me.  I  will 
wait  for  that  misery !— I  shall  be  constantly  living 
in  suspense  with  the  knowledge  that  the  fatal  day 
roust  sooner  or  later  come!  Answer  me  therefore, 
Alexander;— for  though  it  will  be  death  for  mo  to 
tear  myself  away " 

"Then  do  not,  do  not  think  of  such  a  thing!" 
ejnculated  the  Baronet, — "  much  less  talk  of  it  ! 
Cjmio,  Carlotta— resolve  to  make  yourself  happy— 
to  make  me  happy  likewise  !" 

S'je  seemed  to  hesitate:  her  bosom  heaved  and 
eauk  convulsively— the  colour  went  and  came  in 
rapid  transitions  on  her  countenance  —  and  her 
eyelids  quivered  as  if  tears  were  about  to  gush 
forth.  But  suddenly  her  strength  of  mind  became 
uppermost;  and  that  young  lady  so  ingenuous  and 
so  inexperienced — so  artless  that  her  conduct  had 
often  seemed  to  be  characterized  by  a  girlish  silli- 
ness— develnpod  a  powerfulness  of  purpose  which 
astonished  her  libertine  seducer. 
,  "  It  is  death,  I  repeat,  to  part !"  she  cried :  "  but 
it  shall  be  deuth  rather  than  a  prolonged  dishonour  ! 
Farewell,  Alexander!" 

She  was  hastening  to  tlie  door,  when  it  opened 
with  violence ;  and  her  father,  followed  by  the 
young  priiSt  Faleonara  and  a  middle-aged  gentle- 
man dressed  in  black,  entered  the  room !  Carlotta 
shrieked;  her  first  impulse' was  to  fly  into  her 
father's  arms— but  recollecting  her  degraded  posi- 
tion, sho  sank  down  at  his  feet,  exclaiming, 
"Pardon  !  pardon!" 

"Daughter,"  said  Captain  Belluno,  "am  I  to 
welcome  you  as  an  honourably  wedded  wife  ?  or 
am  I  to  look  upon  you  as  a  dishonoured  creature?" 
He  paused  for  a  few  moments:  Carlotta  only  an- 
swered by  sobs  as  she  clung  to  her  father's  knees  ; 
and  then  he  said,  "  Ah  !  all  this  is  eloquent 
enough  !  It  only  speaks  too  strongly  of  your 
degradation!  Else,  girl— rise!  You  have  yet  a 
chance  of  being  enabled  to  look  the  world  in  the 
face,  without  a  blush  upon  your  cheeks!" 

Sir  Alexander  Holcrofc  was  startled  and  even 
eluighted  by  tho  sudden  appearance  of  Carlotta'a 
Ijillur,  accompanied  by  tho  young  priest  and  the 
middle-aged  stranger,  whoever  he  might  be:  but 
quickly  Hinging  a  mental  glance  over  the  whole 
proceeding  in  respect  to  tho  young  lady,  ho  felt 
that  he  was  safe  from  any  other  species' of  mischief 
beyond  that  of  a  mere  provocation  to  a  duil.  lie 
tbereloro  saw  the  necossily  of  ossumiug  u  de- 
uieannur  of  haughty  self-possession  :  but  ho  spoko 
not  a  word.  Ho  waited  until  the  visitors  should 
esjilain  their  purpose. 

Carlotta  rose  from  her  suppliant  posture  before 
her  father;  and  covering  her  blushing  checks  with 
her  bunds,  siio  sank  upon  a  sofa. 

"  Sir  Alexander  Hulerofl,  "  said  Captain  Belluuu, 
walking  straight  up  to  tt'c  Baronet,  "  is  it  your 
intention  to  espoubo  my  daughter  ?" 

"  That  is  a  question,  signor,"  responded  the 
Baronet,  ''  which  had  perhaps  better  be  discussed 
between  you  and  me  alode." 

The  idea  of  a  duel  0ashed  to  the  brain  of  the 
unhappy  Carlotta;  and  starting  up  from  her  seat, 
she  ibrew  herself  betwixt  her  sire  and  her  seducer, 
exclaiming  with  passionate  vehemence,  "Oh!  peril 
Dot  your  lives  on  my  account!" 

"Ecat  assured,"  eaid  her  father  coldly,  "  that  I 


mean  to  do  nothing  of  the  sort  in  respect  to  my 
own  life." 

Carlotta'a  mind  was  relieved ;  and  she  retreated 
to  the  sofa,  on  which  she  sat  down  again  ;  and  now 
it  was  with  a  less  horrified  feeling  of  suspense  that 
sho  awaited  the  issue  of  tho  present  scene. 

"  No,"  continued  her  father,  "  I  do  not  intend  to 
risk  my  life  on  behalf  of  a  worthless  daughter — or 
on  that  of  a  man  whom  1  can  only  regard  as  a 
felon  unless  be  consent  to  make  honourable  reps- 
ration  and  atonement  for  tho  injury  he  has  in- 
flicted." 

"  A  felon  f"  exclaimed  Holcroft,  starting 
abruptly,  while  an  angry    flush   came    upon    his 

"Yes— I  repeat  the  word,"  said  Captain  Bel- 
luno, whose  demeanour  was  stern,  self-possessed, 
and  full  of  confidence. 

"This  language,  signer,  cannot  be  permitted," 
said  the  Baronet,  "  no  matter  how  great  the  in- 
jury I  may  have  done  you.  Ask  your  daughter 
whether  I  have  not  treated  her  with  love  and  ten- 
derness  " 

"  Have  you  promised  to  marry  her  f "  demanded 

"  It  were  useless  to  condescend  to  a  falsehood. 
You  have  already  more  than  conjectured  that  yonr 
daughter  is  not  my  wife— but  1  will  not  do  her 
the  injustice  to  deny  that  it  was  under  a  promise 
of  espousal  she  consented  to  flee  with  me.'' 

"Then  that  promise  must  be  kept,"  rejoined 
Belluno;  "or  you  will  submit  to  the  alternative. 
But  again  I  give  you  to  understand  that  it  is  not 
a  duel  to  which  I  purpose  to  provoke  you." 

"Explain  yourself.  Captain  Belluno!"  said  Hol- 
croft. "What  is  this  alternative  whereunto  you 
allude?" 

"The  alternative  is  imprisonment  for  seven 
yeors  in  the  dungeon  of  a  fortress :"— and  it  waa 
with  an  indescribable  sternness  that  Belluno  pro- 
nounced these  words. 

"  JS'o,  no,  father  !"  cried  Carlotta,  again  springing 
forward.  "  I  do  not  wish  him  to  be  punished.  For 
ol!  tho  wrong  he  has  inflicted  upon  me,  I  would 
not  Imvo  a  single  hair  of  bis  head  injured  1" 

"Bo  quiet,  girl !"  interjected  Belluno  sternly. 

"  You  need  not  grieve  on  my  account,  dear  Car- 
lotta," said  Holcroft,  with  a  light  laugh.  "  It  is  a 
mere  threat " 

"  Make  not  too  sure,"  interrupted  Belluno. 

"Vain  and   self-sufficient    roan!"    said  Father 

Falconaru,  now  for  tho  first  time   taking  n  jiart  iu 

the  present  scene  :  "  you  are  like  tho  generality  of 

mortals!— you  fancy  that  your  habitation   is  built 

)on  a  solid   rock,  when  it  veritably  rests  upon  a 

ilting  Baud  !" 

Holcrolt  considered  the  priest's  words  wero 
oinous  :  but  still  ho  was  utterly  at  a  loss  to  cooi- 

eheud  by  w  hat  means  the  menace  of  seven  years' 

iprisonmeot  cnuld  be  canied  out  ;  and  banishing 

the  sense  of  alarm,  he  said,  "lam   well  eiiougU 

quaiuted  with  the  Xut>uau  law 
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ided  she  of  her  own  accord  consents  to  bo  run 
away  with." 

i.  truce  to  this  flippancy  '."  interposed  Father. 
Faleonara.  "It  ill  becomes  you.  Sir  Alexander 
Holcroft,  to  display  such  want  of  feeling  in  tho 
presepco  of  your  victim  end  of  her  injured  pareiij. 
But  let  this  scons  bo  brought  to  an  end  I" 
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"  Aye— the  sooner  the  better  !"  ejaculated  Hoi- 
troft. 

"  It  is  assuredly  no  criminal  offence  against  the 
Tuscan  law,"  resumed  Captain  Belluru,  "  to  elope 
with  a  damsel  of  a  certain  age.  But  it  is  an 
offence  against  the  Tuscan  law  to  assume,  for  any 
sinister  purpose  or  personal  interests,  the  name, 
rank,  functions,  or  attributes  of  an  individual  in 
the  employment  of  the  Government.  It  is  a 
crime  which  is  included  in  the  list  of  felonies  !  It 
is  branded  as  infamous !  Do  you  doubt  me  ?  You 
will  be  convinced  when  you  see  the  warrant  for 
your  apprehension  which  has  been  issued  by  the 
magistrate  at  Bagno  !" 

"  Warrant  ?  apprehension  ?'*  echoed  Carlotta, 
again  bounding  forward.  "  No,  no,  dear  father ! 
1  would  not  for  worlds " 

"  Silence,  daughter,  I  command  you !"  inter- 
rupted Belluno,  "Silence!"  and  he  pushed  her 
aside. 

"  By  heaven !"  cried  Sir  Alexander  Holcroft, 
who  though  a  thorough  libertine,  had  the  high 
spirit  of  an  Englishman.  "  If  you  dare  treat 
your  daughter  brutally  in  my  presence " 

"Oh,  do  not  menace  my  father!'*  cried  the 
poor  young  lady.  "It  is  I  who  am  the  cause  of 
all !  I  have  been  very  guilty— very  culpable ! — 
and  if  my  father  were  to  kill  me,  the  chastisement 
would  not  be  too  great !" 

"How  much  longer  is  this  scene  to  last?"  de- 
manded Hulcroft.  "  Granting  that  the  warrant 
has  been  issued,  I  am  not  to  be  frightened  by  the 
announcement;  for  Bagno  is  in  Tuscany — and  this 
is  Turin  in  Sardinia!" 

"  And  twenty-one  days  ago,"  added  the  middle- 
aged  gentleman,  stepping  forward,  "  a  secret 
treaty  was  signed  between  the  Sardinian  and 
Tuscan  Governments,  to  the  effect  that  there 
shall  be  a  reciprocal  exercise  of  the  eitraditionary 
principle,  and  that  felons  shall  be  mutually  surren- 
dered up  between  the  two  States." 

"  Ah !  is  this  so  ?"  said  Sir  Alexander,  begin- 
ning to  look  slightly  anxious. 

"  Behold !"  pursued  the  middle-aged  gentle- 
man, producing  two  papers  from  his  pocket. 
"  Here  is  the  warrant  issued  by  the  Mayor  of 
Bagno,  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany,  for  the 
arrest  and  capture  of  a  certain  Sir  Alexander 
Holcroft,  for  a  particular  felony  which  is  duly  set 
forth,  on  the  joint  testimony  of  his  Excellency 
Captain  Belluno  and  his  Eeverence  Father  Fal- 
conara " 

"  And  that  other  paper,"  ejaculated  the  Baronet, 
impatiently;  for  the  middle-aged  gentleman  was 
proceeding  to  explain  the  details  of  the  first- 
mentioned  one  with  the  most  businesslike  sen- 
tentiousness. 

"This  second  paper,"  said  that  functionary,  "is 
also  a  warrant.  It  is  issued  by  the  Sardinian 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  to  me,  Giovanni 
Petruccio,  Deputy-Inspector  of  the  Central  Bureau 
of  Police,  commanding  me  to  take  you,  Sir  Alex- 
ander Holcroft,  into  safe  custody,  and  to  convey 
Tou  with  the  least  possible  delay  to  Genoa,  to  be 
tnere  placed  on  board  some  vessel  bound  for  the 
port  of  Leghorn  in  the  Slale  of  Tuscany." 

While  Signer  Giovanni  Petruccio  was  proceeding 
in  this  strain,  Sir  Alexander  Holcroft  had  leisure 
to  reflect  that  despite  all  his  former  hardihood, 
ftssurance,  and  confidence,  he  was  in  as  awkward  a 


predioiiment  as  it  was  possible  to  have  worked 
himself  into.  The  warrants  were  displayed  be- 
fore his  eyes ;  and  he  knew  that  they  were  per- 
fectly genuine.  Seven  years*  incarceration  in  a 
Tuscan  fortress  would  be  tantamount  to  taking 
three  times  as  many  years  from  his  life! 
He  glanced  at  Carlotta,  thinking  that  he  should 
behold  her  countenance  full  of  hope:  but  to  his 
surprise,  he  perceived  that  its  expression  was  that 
of  the  deepest  woe,  and  the  tears  were  raining 
down  her  cheeks. 

"  No,  father— no !"  she  cried,  again  casting  her- 
self at  her  6ire*8  feet;  "you  would  not  do  this! 
What!  thrust  him  into  a  dungeon?  No,  no! 
Oh  !  do  what  you  will  with  me — but  pardon  him  ! 
If  I  have  disgraced  you,  punish  me — consign  mo 
to  a  convent — but  do  not  plunge  him  into  a 
gaol !" 

"Peace,  daughter- peace !"  exclaimed  Belluno, 
with  an  implacable  sternness. 

"  No— I  will  not  be  silenced  !*'  cried  Carlotta, 
with  the  most  impassioned  vehemence.  "  Tou 
may  kill  me — but  you  shall  not  injure  a  hair  of 
his  head!" 

"  He  shall  espouse  you,  daughter!"  thundered 
the  father  ;  "  or  he  shall  bo  dragged  as  a  felon 
back  to  Tuscany,  there  to  be  immured  in  a  dun- 
geon !     Those  are  the  alternatives." 

"  I  ought  perhaps  here  to  observe,'*  interrupted 
Signer  Giovanni  Petruccio,  "that  there  is  no  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  Sardinian  Government  to  behave 
with  any  harshness  towards  Sir  Alexander  Hol- 
croft. The  sudden  cessation  of  the  necessity  to 
execute  this  warrant  of  extradition,  by  the  with- 
drawal or  the  destruction  of  the  warrant  issued  by 
the  Mayor  of  Bagno,  would  be  most  satisfactory 
and  pleasing  to  the  Sardinian  authorities " 

"  Ah  !  say  you  so  ?"  ejaculated  Carlotta,  who 
had  risen  from  her  suppliant  posture  while  Signur 
Petruccio  was  speaking ;  and  now  she  suddenly 
clutched  one  of  the  documents  from  his  grasp  and 
tore  it  into  pieces.  "There,  Sir  Alexander!"  she 
cried  ;  "  you  are  now  free !  The  Tuscan  warrant 
has  ceased  to  exist  1"— and  she  tossed  the  frag- 
ments into  the  fire. 

"  By  heaven,  Carlotta  !"  exclaimed  Holcroft, 
"this  is  admirable  on  your  part!" 

"Think  you,"  cried  the  excellent  girl,  "  that  I 
would  suffer  you  to  be  made  miserable  by  being 
forced  into  a  marriage  with  me — or  that  on  the 
other  hand  I  would  for  a  moment  allow  the  risk  of 
your  being  imprisoned  in  one  of  our  horrible 
Italian  fortresses  ?  My  God,  no  !  And  now  fly  ! 
—depart!  lose  not  a  moment!  Away  with  you 
to  England— and  be  hbppy!— Ob,  be  happy — if 

We  should  observe  that  the  proceeding  on  Car- 
lotta's  part — we  mean  the  seizure  and  destruction 
of  the  document — was  so  abrupt — it  was  indeed 
effected  with  such  lightning  celerity— that  there 
was  not  a  moment  to  interfere  or  prevent  it  on  the 
side  of  either  Petruccio,  Belluno,  or  Falconara. 
The  fragments  were  burning  in  the  fire  before 
these  three  persons  recovered  from  the  sudden  con- 
sternation into  which  the  deed  threw  them. 

Sir  Alexander  Holcroft  saw  by  the  manner  in 
which  they  thus  stood  aghast,  that  their  power 
over  him  was  indeed  at  an  end :  and  for  a  moment 
he  was  tempted  to  hasten  and  avail  himself  of  the 
freedom  of  action  which  he  had  so  unexpectedly 
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But  he  lodked  ODCo  moro  at  Carlotla ;  tho  staircase  of  the  mansion  of  the  British  Em- 
and  then  came  the  one  most  generous  instant  j  bassy,  they  mot  a  young  gentleman  hastily 
which  had  ever  as  yet  displayed  itself  in  the  career  ascending, 
of  Sir  Alexander  Holcroft. 

"  No  1"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  will  not  Hee  !  I  will 
cot  depart!  I  will  not  prove  leas  generous  than 
you,  Carlotta !  Besides,  I  really  love  you!— and 
moreover  you  have  this  day  shown  so  many  ad- 
mirable qualities — so  much  virtue  and  so  much 
•elf-denial— so  much  true  principle  and  so  much 
magnanimity— that  I  feel  I  should  be  proud  of  you 


One  cry  of  joy,  and  the  delighted  being  bounded 
towards  him.  Tlien,  as  she  was  strained  to  his 
heart,  where  she  sobbed  and  wept  in  wild  de- 
light, Holcroft  went  on  to  say,  "  Never  should  I 
have  yielded  to  threats— no,  not  even  to  the  dread 
of  a  Tuscan  fortress.  But  the  goodness  of  Carlotta 
has  triumphed  !  Father  Faloonara,  you  may  now 
unite  our  hands  according  to  the  ceremony  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  whereof  she  i 


"What!  Da  Vere  !  is  it  you  P"  burst  from  tho 
lips  of  the  Baronet. 

"Ah,  Holcroft!"  cried  our  hero;  "who  would 
have  thought  of  meeting  with  you  at  Turin  P  I 
fancied  that  you  were  buried,  for  tho  benefit 
of  your   health,  amidst   the   wilds   of  the   Apen- 

"  No,  my  dear  friend,"  responded  the  Baronet, 
smiling  at  his  pretty  companion.  "  I  am  here  to 
change  my  condition.  In  a  word,  permit  me  to 
introduce  you  to  Lady  Holcroft." 

Charles  started  for  a  moment  in  astonishment  — 
for  he  never  had  fancied  the  Baronet  to  be  a 
marrying  man :  but  he  made  a  most  courteous 
salutation  to  the  bride. 

"  Lady  Holcroft  knows  you  by  name,"  con- 
tinued   Sir    Alexander;   "and    jou    may  perhaps 

have  heard  of  her  as  the  Signoretta  Belluno 

then  we  will  away  to  the  British  Embassy,  where  j  though  1  believe  you  did  not  meet  when  you  were 
'  chaplain  shall  rivet  the  bonds  according  to  tho  ,  at  the  Castle  of  Bagno." 


forms  of  the  Protestant  faith.  Captain  Belluno, 
your  hand  before  you  acknowledge  mo  as  your  son- 
in-law  !" 

The  hands  wero  clasped  accordingly;  and  the 
reader  may  conceive  how  great  was  Carlotta's  de- 
light  when  she  found  that  not  only  was  her  in- 
tended husband  established  on  a  complete  friendly 
fooling  with  her  sire,  but  also  that  Father  Pal-  , 
conara  was  preparing  to  perform  the  bridal  service.  [ 


hero  seized  with  surprise ;  but 
being  too  well  bred  to  betray  it  for  more  than  an 
instant,  he  proffered  his  congratulations,  which 
were  acknowledged  with  a  friendly  ordialily  oo 
the  part  of  Holcroft  and  with  modest  blushes  on 
that  of  Carlotta. 

"And    now,  my   dear    fellow,"  continued    Hol- 
croft, "  what  are  you  doing  at  Turin?  and  why 
are  you  rushing  up  these  stairs  in  so  desperate  a 
Tbe  nuptial  blessing  was  soon  pronounced;  and  the  I  hurry  ?       Bssides,    you    look    jaded    and    care- 

Baronet  saluted  his  young  bride  as  Lady  Holcroft.  i  worn " 

"And  you  will  never  repent,"  she  murmured,  as  j  "I  have  travelled  fast,"  replied  our  hero.  "  I 
she  hid  her  blushing  cheeks  in  tbe  breast  to  which  ,  come  from  Florence — I  am  on  my  way  to  England 
he  strained  her, — "  you  will  never  for  a  moment  |  — I  am  going  to  get  my  passport  countersigned 


coerced  into 


think  that  you  were  by   any 
this  union?" 

"No — never,  dearest !"  was  the  response  given 
with  enthusiastic  fervour.  "  From  this  moment 
forth  I  feel  myself  to  be  an  altered  man  !" 

Captain  Belluno,  Father  Faloonara,  and  Signer 
Petruceio  now  took  their  departure— but  it    was 


"  What  do  ; 

"  Floribel  Lister " 

"  Floribel  ?"  exclaimed  our  hero. 

"Yes— Floribel  Lister   is  here,  in  Turin. 
3  at  the  Hotel  de  France.     Yet,  fur  heaven's  sake, 
f  1  am  committing  any  indiscretion   in    making 


She 


here,  at  the  Eoibaasy- 

"  I  hope  nothing  unpleasant  haa  occurred  P"  in- 
terjected the  Baronet. 

"  Nothing  —  nothing  particular,"  rejoined  our 

hero  quickly.     "  But  I  am  in  haste ^" 

"I  will  not  detain  you.     But,  Ah!"  ejaculated 

Sir  Alexander,  "  I  have  something   to  tell  you — 

only  to  proceed  to  the  nearest  magistrate's  ofEce,    though  I  do  not  exactly  know  whether  I  ought  to 

where  they  were  in  a  short  time  rejoined  by  Sir    mention  it  or  not " 

Alexander  and  Lady  Holcroft.  A  notary  was  sent  "  What  do  you  mean  ?'*  cried  Charles  Do  Vere. 
for  ;  and  the  "  civil  contract  of  marriage,"  as  it  is 
called  in  the  Sardinian  States,  was  duly  signed. 
Some  two  hours  were  thus  disposed  of;  and  from 
the  magisterial  office  the  party  proceeded  to  the 
British  Embassy,  where  the  services  of  the  chap- 
lain were  soon  put  into  requisition  ; — so  that  the  I  this  announcement " 

nuptial  ceremony  was  sanctioned  according  to  the  1      "  I  must  see  her  !"  interjected  Charles  :  "  but  I 

rites  of  tbe  Protestant  Church  in  order  that  the  '  will  not  tell  her  that  it  is  from  you  I  learnt  of  her 

union  might  be  perfectly  legal  and  binding  in  the  '  being  at  Turin." 

eye  of  the  British    law.     The    whole   proceedings'      "  We  also  are  staying  at  the  Hotel  de  Franco," 

were  thus  conducted  with   that  degree  of  secrecy    remarked  Holcroft. 

which  might  raise  no  suspicion   at  the  hotel  that        "  I  will  come  thither  presently,"  said  our  hero  ; 

Sir  Alexander  and    Carlotta    were  only  just  mar- i  "and  if  I  meet  yuu  there,  my  conduct  shall  seem 

ried ;  and  as  they   had  previously  passed  there  as  j  as  if  we  had  not  previously  encountered  each  other 

man  and  wife,  nothing  could  now  trinspiro  to  en-    in  this  capital." 

gender  the  idea  in   that    quarter  that  tbe  nuptial  '      He  bowed  and  hurried  up  tbe  staircase— while 

ceremony  had  only  been  solemniied  that  day.  j  Sir  Alexander  and  Lady  Holcroft  descended  to  th» 

The  Baronet   invited  Captain  Belluno,  Father    vehicle  which  had  brought  them  thither. 
Falconara,  end  Signer  Giovanni  Petruceio  to  dine 
at  that  hotel    in  the  evening  ;    and  in  the  mean- 
while those  three  persons  took  leave  of  the  newly- 

As  Sir  Alexander  was  escorting  his  bride  down 
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CHAPTErv    XLV. 

SCESES      AT       IDE       HOTEL. 

TVe  mu2t  now  return  to  Floribel— a?ias,  Flora 
L)wl— 'wbom  we  left  at  the  moment  when  she 
bad  finished  her  afternoon  toilet  and  had  returned 
to  her  sitting-room  to  await  the  presence  of 
Heclur  Hardress.  The  appointment  she  had  given 
him  was  for  three  o'clock  ;  and  punctually  at  that 
hour  he  was  announced.  Floribel  was  seated  on 
the  sofa,  from  which  she  rose  with  s  serious  ex- 
pression of  countenance  to  receive  him :  she  did 
not  proffer  her  hand — she  merely  inclined  her  head 
distantly — and  she  spoke  not  a  word.  The  young 
patrician  was  evidently  not  altogether  prepared  for 
such  a  reception  as  this  ;  and  he  exclaimed,  "  Why 
such  coolness,  beauteous  Fioribel  ?" 

"Permit  me  to  reply  by  a  question,"  she  said  ; 
"  and  it  shall  be  to  ask  you  why  you  address  me 


IDtb 


I  of 


*'  In  one  word,"  rejoined  Hector,  "  have  you 
not  Comprehended  that  I  love  yon,  and  that  I  have 
traced  you  all  the  way  from  Florence  lo  Turin,  to 
throw   myself  at  your   feet  and  declare  my  pas. 

"  When  I  left  Florence,  upwards  of  three  weeks 
back,"  replied  Floribel,  "Mrs.  Hordress  was  in 
perfect  good  health;  and  1  should  think  that  if  she 
had  died  in  the  interval  you  would  at  least  be  in 
II  ourning." 

•■It  is  my  misfortune  to  be  married,"  responded 
Utctor;  "and  it  has  been  your  misfortune  to  be 
deluded  by  a  false  marriage.  Besides,  after  all, 
acc.rdiDg  to  the  report  which  generally  prevails 
in  F:oreccc,  the  Invely  Floribel  when  passing 
under  the  name  of  Ciprina,  was  not  very  cruel; — 
and  pardon  me  for  adding  that  this  same  report 
avers  that  more  than  one  was  blessed  with  her 
favours." 

"Sot  for  a  moment  do  I  attempt  to  deny  it," 
rejoined  that  voluptuous  personification  of  pleasure, 
who  maintained  the  most  perfect  self-possession : 
*'but  this  is  no  reason  wherefore  I  should  receive 
the  visits  of  Mr.  Hardress  !" 

"  Neither  would  I  so  far  insult  you,  Floribel,  by 
advancing  it  as  a  reason.  I  love  you— and  that  is 
sufBcient !  Twelve  days  ago  I  left  Florence  in 
search  of  you :  by  some  means— which  I  need  not 
DOW  pause  to  relate — I  obtained  a  clue  which 
made  me  hope  that  I  had  got  upon  your  track  :  I 
folljwed  it  up — I  was  successful— and  I  am  now 
here." 

"And  immediately  upon  your  arrival,"  said 
Fioribol,  "  you  intrude  upon  too  privacy  of  my 
chamber  in  a  manner,  which — no  matter  what  I 
may  be — was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  most  ungen- 
Ik-iuanly — rni'St  uohandeume  !" 

'•  You  epeak  harshly  and  severely,  Floribel !" 
taid  Hectir.  "Have  I  been  wrong  lo  entertain 
the  hope  Ibnt  if  «e  met  I  might  possibly  be  en- 
abled to  render  myself  agreeable  to  you  r" 

"Teihaps  you  presume,  Mr.  Hardress,"  inter- 
iecled  Floribel,  "on  the  fact  of  having  given  me  a 
ride  in  your  travelling-carriage  from  the  Apen- 
nines to  Florence?  But  surely  such  a  poor 
miserable  favour  as  that  which  you  thus  bestowed 
upon  me,  could  scarcely  justify  you  in  your  own 
eyes " 


"  >"o !  no !"  said  Hector,  with  a  deep  sense  of 
humiliation :  "  I  am  not  presuming  on  that  ground. 
But  I  really  did  flatter  myself  that  you  would 
accept  the  homage  of  my  love !  Ah,  start  not, 
Floribel :— you  are  adorable!  yon  are  eminently 
beautiful!" 

"  You  are  not  the  first  who  has  told  me  this," 
said  Floribel,  with  a  peculiar  smile.  "  You  speak 
to  me  of  love  ?     In  plain  terms,  Mr.  Hardress— do 

"  You  know  that  I  am  married,  Floribel,"  said 
Hector  ;  "  and  enough  has  been  already  said  be- 
tween us  to  show  that  while  on  the  one  hand  you 
are  fully  aware  that  I  cannot  woo  you  as  a  wife,  I 
on  the  other  band  have  an  equal  consciousness 
that  it  is  not  the  first  time  you  have  been  sought 
on  terms  which  are  not  altogether  consistent  with 
the  most  prudish  notions  of  morality.  But  praj 
be  merciful  towards  me !  Do  you  wish  to  see  me 
at  your  feet  ?' 

"  Let  us  come  to  the  point,  Mr.  Hardress,"  in- 
terrupted Floribel.  "  You  seek  me  as  a  mistress. 
What  terms  have  you  to  propose  to  me  ?  Do  yoa 
mean  to  abandon  your  wife  on  my  account  ?" 

"If  it  will  smooth  away  any  difficulties,  Flori- 
bel, and  ease  your  mind  at  all,"  said  Hector, — "for 
when  I  bethink  me,  it  is  quite  possible  you  may 
have  some  compunctions  considering  that  you  were 
acquainted  with  Cicely  before  I  married  her  and 
that  she  was  a  friend  of  yours " 

"Well,  sir,  proceed.  How  do  you  mean  to  ease 
my  conscience  i" 

"  Of  course  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you  is  sacred 
between  us,"  observed  Htctor  :  "  but  my  wife  and 
I  have  come  to  a  thorough  understanding " 

"  Ah,  indeed  !"  ejaculated  Floribel.  "  And  what 
a  pleasant  understanding  this  must  be !" — then 
being  smitten  with  a  feeling  of  curiosity,  she  en- 
couraged her  visitor  to  proceed  by  means  of  a 
sweet  smile,  at  the  same  time  saying,  "  Do  tell  me 
all  this,  Mr.  Hardress;  because  unless  you  admit 
me  fully  into  your  confidence,  I  shall  not  possibly 
know  bow  to  decide  upon  the  point.  Cicely,  you  tell 
me,  has  come  to  an  understanding  with  you  ?" 

"  Yes  —  a  most  amicable  understanding  ;  and 
henceforth  we  are  both  to  do  exactly  as  we  like, — 
I  to  follow  my  course— she  to  pursue  her's." 

"Ah!  this  is  indeed  interesting  !"  said  Floribel ; 
and   still   more   encouraging    became    her   smile. 

"  Do  you  mean  me  to   understand.  Hector 1 

beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Hardress " 

"  Fur  heaven's  sake  recall  not  the  word  !"'  ejacu- 
lated tho  young  patrician,  drawing  bis  choir  closer 
to  the  lady :  for  ho  felt  as  if  she  had  thrown  out 
his  Chrfstian  name  at  bim  as  an  avowal  that  she 
was  yielding  after  a  due  period  of  prudish  heaita- 

"  Well  then,  I  will  call  you  Hector,"  sho  said, 
envelopiDg  him  for  a  motneut  as  it  were  lo  tbe 
luminousness  of  her  bewitching  regards.  "  But 
this  arrangement  which  you  have  effectcl  with 
your  wife, — do  you  mean  uie  to  understand  that 
you  have  pi-sitively  agreed  betneen  you  that  while 
you  may  take  a  mistress,  she  is  at  liberty  to  take  a 
lover  {" 

"  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  this  is  precisely 
what  I  do  mean,"  answered  Hector,  devouring  her 
with  his  looks. 

'■  Ob,  then,  you  are  almost  as  good  as  free  to 
ccurt  me  in  this  sense  f"  exclaimed  FiotibeL 
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"  Ah !  you  begin  to  be  melted  !"  ejaculated 
Hector,  in  accents  thrilling  with  delight. 

"You  are  Boltini;  my  mind  at  ease,"  ahs 
joined.  "I  naturally  looked  upon  Cicely 
triend — I  had  known  her  as  Miss  IS'eale— I  am 
also  aware  that  my  cousin  Agnes  entertaine( 
tffectioo  for  her,  and  doubtless  still  entertains 
it " 

"  And  now  all  those  compunctions  on  your  p.irt 
are  set  at  rest  1  But  I  will  even  tell  you  more,"' 
continued  Hardresg,  growing  sentimentally  maud- 
lin and  confidential  in  proportion  as  he  flattered 
himself  that  tlie  beautiful  Floribel  was  yielding  to 
his  views.  "  I  havo  not  only  agreed  that  Cicely 
shall  take  a  lover,  if  she  choose — hut  she  has 
already  found  one— or  at  least  her  fancy  was  settled 
in  a  particular  quarter  when  I  left  Florence;  and 
I  have  DO  doubt  that  by  this  tiino  she  is  as  com- 
pletely happy  in  her  affair  of  gallantry  as  I  fondly 
hope  to  become  in  mipe." 

"The  whole  adventure  is  charming,"  ejaculated 
Floribel;  "and  it  interests  me  immensely  !  Who 
can  be  the  favoured  one  ?" 

"  Ah  !  that,  perhaps,  is  the  most  extraordinary 
part  of  it  all  I"  interjected  Hardresg.  "You 
would  scarcely  believe  it— and  I  am  at  a  loss 
whether  I  ought  to  go  to  such  an  extreme " 

"Oh!"  ejaculated  FioribeJ,  suddenly  pouting 
her  lips,  "  where  there  is  no  confidence  there  is  no 
kivo.  Give  me  all  your  confidence— show  that  you 
are  sincere  in  making  these  advances  towards 
me " 

"  A  single  word  from  your  tongue  becomes  tan- 
tamount to  a  command  !"  cried  Hector,  growing 
more  and  more  infatuated  with  the  beautiful  erea- 
ture  before  him;  for  never  once  from  his  memory 
was  absent  the  ravishing  spectacle  he  bad  beholden 
when  in  the  morning  he  had  intruded  upon  the 
privacy  of  her  chamber.  "You  shall  have  all  my 
confidence! — there  is  no  secret  upon  earth  which  I 
possess  that  I  will  not  communicate  to  you!  Y'ou 
will  be  astonished  when  I  tell  you  that  the  object 

of  Cicely's  fantasy  is  none  other  than Guess! 

But  no  !  you  will  never  do  it !     I  mean  Charles 
De  Tere." 

Floribel  started  with  the  utmost  amazement  : 
then  she  bent  her  large  dark  eyes  with  a  look  of 
incredulity  upon  Hector  Hardress  :  but  suddenly 
recollecting  that  he  had  merely  said  his  wife  had 
taken  a  fancy  in  that  quarter,  without  averring 
that  the  passion  was  reciprocated,  she  said,  "  Ah  ! 

"  It  is  as  I  tell  you,  Floribel  :  but  of  course  I 
cannot  do  more  than  surmise  concerning  the  suc- 
cess that  Cicely  may  have  experienced— for  I  left 
Florence  on  the  very  day  when  we  came  to  our 
arrangement.  And  now,  adorable  creature  !  what 
hope  dare  I  entertain  ?  Ah  !  I  might  urge  as  a 
passport  '0  your  favour  that  I  punished  the  man 
who  played  so  villanoua  a  part  towards  you— 1 
killed  Theodore  Clifi'ord " 

"  Yes  !"  interjected  Floribel,  with  a  look  of  aver- 
sion and  disgust ;  "  but  you  were  not  purposely 
avenging  me  at  the  time — you  were  vindicating 
some  private  quarrel  of  yuur  own— and  therefore 
you  must  not  make  a  merit  of  that  deed  !" 

"  Let  us  put  it  out  of  the  question,"  said  Hard- 
ress. "  But  for  my  own  sake— for  the  love  that  I 
bear  you " 

"  1   cannot  become  the  mistress  of  a  married 


man,"  answered  Floribel.      "  You  have  now  i::j 

"Your  decision?"  echoed  the  young  patrician, 
with  a  look  of  mingled  astonishment  and  vexation. 
"  What  !  after  all  I  hove  told  you  in  reference  to 
my  wife  and  myself  ?" 

"  I  have  thought  better  of  it,"  said  Floribel, 
"  My  decision  is  given  :  it  is  positive  and  it  is 
final." 

"Do  you  mean  me  to  understand  that  I  Irive  no 
hope  ?"  asked  Hector,  liis  cheeks  and  his  lips 
white    with  tho    rage  that  was  gathering   wiihin 

"■  Do  Tint  lot  there  be  any  folly  between  us!" 
rejoined  Floribel  :  '■  do  not  speak  of  hope  and  lov;i 
in  the  same  sentimental  style  as  if  you  uere  woo- 
ing mo  for  a  wife  !  Be  sensible  oud  bo  reason- 
able !  Youask  me  to  become  your  mistress — and 
I  decline  the  honour.  You  will  now  have  ti.e 
goodness  to  leave  me." 

"  No — by  heavens,  no  !  not  on  these  terms  !" 
exclaimed  Hector.  "Why  did  you  ere  now  smilj 
encouragingly  upon  me  ?  why  did  you  call  me  b7 
my  Christian  name  ?" 

"I  Vas  reflecting— I  was  meditatini;  at  the 
time.  1  had  not  made  up  my  mind.  Surely  you 
would  not  have  had  me  give  you  an  abrupt  answer 
in  tho  negative  without  the  slightest  reflection  ? 
If  I  had  done  so,  then  indeed  you  miRht  have  said 
that  1  was  treating  you  with  insult  !" 

"  All  this  is  evasion,  Floribel !"  ejaculated 
Hector.  "  For  some  reason  you  have  made  me 
your  dupe  :  but  1  am  not  a  man  to  suffer  myself 
to  be  trifled  with!  I  give  you  one  more  oliauee  — 
and  if  you  still  scorn  my  overtures,  beware  ! — for 
by  heaven  !  I  will  be  avenged  !" 

"Oh,  if  ever  there  were  a  moment  when  I 
thought  well  of  your  overtures,"  exclaimed  Flo- 
ribel, disdainfully,  "  the  conduct  which  you  are  now 

displaying — so  infamous  and  so  cowardly " 

"  You  do  not  know  my  character !"  cried 
Hector.  "I  will  either  love  or  hate  you;  I  will 
do  all  I  can  to  serve  you — or  I  will  become  your 
bitterest  persecutor  !  Ah  !  you  sraile  ?  you  defy 
me  ?  Beware  !  Think  you  that  I  am  ignorant  ot 
the  weak  point  through  the  medium  of  which  tho 
sharpest  poniard  may  be  plunged  into  your  heart, 
or  the  barbed  arrow  be  made  to  rankle  there  ! 
Yes! — I  know  it !— you  would  sooner  die  than  let 
your  cousin  Agnes  know  that  Floribel  Lister  was 
identical  with  that  Ciprina  whose  name  has  be- 
come notorious  in  Florence!" 

Floribel's  cheeks  became  pale;  but  quickly  re- 
gaining her  self-possession,  she  rose  from  her  seat, 
nd  said  with  a  calm  air  of  defiance,  "You  will 
ot  dare  make  those  revelations  to  my  cousin 
Agnes." 

"  Beckon  not  upon  my  forbear^ce !"  exclaimed 
Hardresa  menacingly. 

"No,"  said    Floribel.     "I  do  not  reckon  upon 
your  forbearance:  but  I  reckon  upon  your  fears." 
"  lly   feors?"    ejaculated    Hardress:     and    he 
laughed  scornfully.     "My  fears!     Of  what?'* 

"  That  I  should  retaliate  most  bitterly,"  re- 
jined  Floribel.  "Oh!  it  was  not  nithout  a  mo- 
ive  that  I  ere  now  smiled  encouragingly  and 
called  you  by  your  Christian  name  !  It  was  to 
lead  you  on  in  your  confidential  mood.  Curiosity 
at  first  inspired  me;  and  then  it  suddenly  struck 
e   that  it  were  as  well  to  provide   myself  with 
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certaia  weapons  of  defence  against  you.  This  I 
did  ;  and  I  rejoice  at  my  prudence  and  forethought. 
Now  tell  me  whether  I  may  not  defy  your  threats ! 
Fur  if  it  should  ever  come  to  the  knowledge  of  my 
cousin  Agnes  thit  Floribel  lister  and  the  Signora 
Ciprina  were  one  and  the  same  person,  I  shall  at 
once  take  it  for  granted  that  you.  Hector  Hardress 
—either  directly  or  indirectly,  either  anonymously 
or  in  an  open  and  avowed  manner — communicated 
the  fact.  And  then,  by  way  of  reprisal,  I  shall 
proclaim  to  the  world  how  the  Hon.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hardress  made  together  an  infamous  compact,  by 
virtue  of  which  the  husband  was  suffered  to  woo 
me  as  his  mistress,  while  the  wife  obtaised  leave 
and  license  to  bestow  her  favours  upon  Charles 
Da  Vere !" 

While  Floribel  was  thus  speaking,  the  very 
individual  whom  she  last  mentioned— namely^ 
Charles  Do  Vere  himself — opened  the  door  of  the 
apartment.  He  stopped  short  on  the  threshold, 
transfixed  with  an  amazement  amounting  almost 
to  stupefaction  at  the  words  which  came  from 
Floribel's  lips ; — and  we  should  add  that  his 
presence  remained  unnoticed,  as  the  opening  of 
the  door  had  been  previously  unheard,  by  Hector 
Hardress  and  the  young  lady. 

"These  threats  shall  not  serve  you!"  exclaimed 
Hector,  furious  with  rage  and  maddened  with  the 
passion  which  the  spectacle  of  Floribel's  charms 
bad  inspired  him  with  in  the  morning.  "You 
shall  be  mine  !  you  shall  be  mine  1" 

He  sprang  forward — he  seized  her  in  his  arms : 
but  the  next  instant  Charles  Do  Vere  rushed  in  to 
Effurd  his  succour.  He  tore  Floribel  from  Hector's 
grasp  ;  and  upon  the  young  patrician  himself  did 
our  spirited  hero  bestow  a  buffet  which  sent  him 
reeling  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  apartment. 
Floribel  sink  down  fainting  upon  the  floor ;  for 
the  sudden  excitement  of  the  scene  had  over- 
powered her.  Fortunately  at  that  moment  Lady 
Holcroft  made  her  appearance.  She  had  just  re- 
turned to  the  hotel  after  her  marriage  with  the 
Baronet:  she  was  coming  to  announce  the  joyous 
intelligence  to  Floribel;  and  she  therefore  just 
arrived  at  the  very  nick  of  time  to  render  those 
succours  which  women  can  best  afford  under  such 


"  Mr.  Do  Vere,"  said  Hector  Hardress,  walking 
straight  up  to  our  hero  and  speaking  in  a  low 
hoarse  voice,  "  you  have  insulted  me,  sir  !" 

"Dastard  that  you  are!"  responded  Charles  j 
"  it  was  you  who  first  insulted  her  who  now  lies 
inanimate  there  !  But  this  is  not  the  place  for 
disputing.  You  may  hear  of  mo  at  the  Hotel  de 
I'Europe.  My  time  is  valuable — heaven  knows 
hoie  valuable  I— but  I  will  remain  in  Turin  for  a 
little  time  longer  than  1  originally  intended,  that 
I  may  again  have  an  opportunity  of  chastising 
you." 

"  And  tida  time,"  rejoined  Hector,  with  deep 
bitterness  in  his  accents,  and  with  a  look  full  of 
concentrated  rage,  "  the  ground  shall  not  be  left 
until  one  shall  have  succumbed  !  It  shall  be  a 
duel  unto  the  very  death  1" 

With  these  words  Hector  Hardress  hastened 
from  the  room.  Floribel  was  already  returning  to 
consciousness :  she  caught  those  words  that 
thus  uttered  :  they  smote  her  comprehension  ia  a 

"  A  thousand,  thousand  thanks,  dear  Carlotta !" 


she  said,  speaking  in  Italian  :  then  springing  up 
r  feet,  she  turned  towards  De  Vere,  saying  ia 
the  English  tongue,  "  Charles,  is  it  possible  that 
you  intend  to  fight  a  duel  on  my  account  ?" 

"  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  on  most  important  eub- 
ects,  Floribel,"   said   our   young  hero,    evasively. 
Fray   get  rid  of  Lady  Holcroft  for   a  few  mi- 
nutes." 

Carlotta,  my  dear  friend,"  said  Floribel,  now 
quickly  turning  again  towards  the  bride,  "  loave 

mo  with  Signor  De  Vere " 

One  word!— only  one  word,"  whispered  Car- 
lotta; "and  I   leave  you!     Ob,  I  am  supremely 
happy !     I  can  now  look  the  world  in  the  face  !    1 
married  !" 

Married  p"  echoed  Floribel,  half  in  ame>e> 
ment  and  half  in  credulity. 

Yes — it  is  so,  I  can  assure  you !"  ejaculated 
Carlotta,  though  in  a  whispering  voice.  "Mar- 
ried by  the  priest,  and  married  by  the  chaplain  ! 
~  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it  presently,  my  dear 
friend.  Ah !  what  was  that  rude  person  who  hai 
just  left,  doing  that  you  fainted  ?" 

T  in  my  turn,"  rejoined  Floribel,  "  will  tell  JOB 
everything  presently.  Meanwhile  accept  my  sin- 
cerest  congratulations.  Lady  Holoroft— for  it  de- 
lights me  thus  to  call  you!" 

The  warm.hearted  Carlotta  kissed  Floribel  on 
the  cheek,  and  then  hastened  from  the  room.  The 
moment  the  door  closed  behind  her,  Floribel  said 
to  De  Vere,  "  Excuse  me  for  a  few  minutes,  Charles. 
I  am  overpowered  by  my  feelings— I  must  retire 
for  a  brief  space  to  my  chamber  !  I  will  rejuia 
you  again." 

"  I  will  await  your  return,  Floribel,"  said  our 
hero,  taking  a  seat. 

The  young  lady  proceeded  to  her  own  chamber; 
and  there  flinging  herself  upon  a  sofa,  she  pressed 
her  hands  in  anguish  to  her  brow,  exclaiming,  "  A 
duel  on  my  account!  No,  no!  heaven  forbid! 
But  how  to  prevent  it  p  Ah!  a  thought  strikes 
me  !" 

She  opened  her  writing-desk,  and  hastily  penned 
the  following  lines : — 

"  I  promised  that  you  should  hear  from  me  s 
I  have  thought  well  of  all  you  said,  and  I  feel 
that  I  can  love  you.  But  yos  must  give  me  a 
prompt  and  immediate  proof  of  the  love  which 
^ou  have  avowed.  A  duel  is  meditated  between 
two  young  Englishmen  ;  and  the  quarrel  has  arisen 
on  my  account.  I  will  explain  everything  when 
we  meet.  Meanwhile,  believe  me  when  I  assure 
you  that  it  was  through  no  imprudence,  nor 
coquetry,  nor  folly  on  my  part  that  this  serious 
complication  has  arisen.  You  must  likewise  un- 
derstand that  I  have  the  most  urgent  reasons  for 
desiring  that  this  duel  shall  not  take  place.  You 
must  prevent  it — and  I  will  tell  you  how.  Use 
your  influence  to  procure  the  immediate  arrest  of 
the  Hon.  Hector  Hardress,  on  the  ground  that  he 
meditates  a  hostile  encounter  with  another  English- 
man named  Charles  De  Vere.  I  believe  that 
Hardress  is  staying  at  this  hotel :  De  Vere  is  at 
the  Hotel  de  I'Europe.  At  the  same  time  that 
Hector  Hardress  is  arrested,  let  an  intimation  be 
sent  to  De  Vere  commanding  him  to  quit  the 
Sardinian  territory  forthwith.  Fulfil  my  demand 
I  —and  I  am  your's !" 

Floribel   sealed   the  letter  and  addressed  it  ta 
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Caplain  St.  Didior.  She  then  rang  the  bel!;  and 
when  AntoDia  aosvered  the  summons,  she  bade 
her  take  immediate  measures  to  have  the  billet 
conveyed  to  its  destination.  This  matter  being 
adjusted,  she  felt  comparatively  easy  in  her  mind; 
and  she  returned  to  the  apartment  vfhere  she  had 
just  left  Charles  De  Vere. ' 

"Is  it  possible,  Floribel,"  our  young  hero  at 
once  said,  as  she  made  her  appearance,  "that  my 
ears  did  not  deceive  me  when  methought  you  pro- 
claimed that  an  infamous  compact  had  been  made 
between  Ilnrdress  and  his  wifeP" 

"Yes,  Charles — it  was  so,"  replied  Floribel. 
"  Ileclor  Hardress  is  a  villain  !  He  persecuted 
me  with  bis  detestable  overtures— he  menaced  me 
— but,Ab  !  me  thinks  that  I  out-manosuvred  him — 
and  I  gathered  from  bis  lips  tiiat  secret  which  it 
teems  met  your  ears!" 

"  And  now,  Floribel,"  said  Charlee,  "let  us  speak 
No.  86.— AoBES. 


uf  yourself.    Tou  fled  away  so  hastily  from   FIo- 

"  Because  I  did  not  wish  to  see  you  again, 
Charles,"  she  at  once  replied  :  "  for  we  are  pur- 
suing different  pathways  in  the  world.  The  same 
reasons  which  prevented  me  from  wishing  to  meet 
you  in  Florence,  also  make  me  regret  that  we 
should  be  now  meeting  in  Turin.  I  know  all  that 
you  would  say  to  me— and  I  fully  appreciate  the 
excellence  of  your  motives.  But  you  must  leave 
me  to  iny  own  course  !" 

"  No,  Floribel !"  interjected  Charles;  "  not  if  that 
course  be  a  sinful  one !  Besides,  I  cannot  leave 
you  yet— I  have  a  revelation  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  make " 

"A  revelation?'*  echoed  Floribel.  "  What  can 
you  mean  ?     Is  it  good  ?  or  is  it  evil  p" 

"  Oh  !  let  me  hope  that  it  will  tend  to  ycur 
good,"  cried  De  Vere  fervently ;  "  for  however 
Vol.  II. 
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luueh  my  prajers,  representations,  and  remon- 
Btrances  may  fail  to  divert  your  footsteps  from  the 
paili  of  error,  yet  surely  jou  will  not  prove  equally 
indifferent  to  the  entreaties  and  the  counsels 
which  will  no  doubt  be  addressed  to  you  by  him 
who  is  perhaps  seeking  you  in  Italy " 

"  What  on  earth  do  you  mean,  Charles  P"  eja- 
culated rioribel :  "  to  whom  can  you  possibly 
allude  f" 

"The  long  lost  is  found-^the  dead  has  come  to 
life !     Your  uncle— the  father  of  Agnes " 

"  Oh !  is  this  possible  ?"  murmured  Horibel,  as 
a  faintness  came  over  her.  "  Good  heavens  !  are 
you  telling  me  the  truth  ?  or  is  it  merely  a  strata- 
gem on  your  part— well  meant,  yet  based  on  mis- 
representation, for  the  purpose  of  wielding  an  in- 
fluence over  my  mind— inducing  me  perhaps  to 
return  to  England " 

"  rioribel,  I  am  incapable  of  deceiving  you  on 
•o  serious  a  subject !  I  take  heaven  to  witness 
that  I  am  telling  you  the  truth.     Morton  Evelyn 

is  alive  !— he  has  proclaimed  himself  to  me 'it 

matters  not  how  nor  why he  is  rich  and  he  is 

noble— he  is  the  veritable  heir  of  the  Ormsby  race 
after  all !" 

"  Good  heavens !  is  this  true  ?  or  is  it  a  dream  ?" 
murmured  Floribel  "The  dead  alive!  the  lost 
found  !  Oh,  what  marvels !  what  wonders !  Leave 
me  now,  Charles— I  beseech  you,  leave  me  to  reflect 
on  all  that  you  have  been  saying!" 

"Yes— I  will  leave  you,  Floribel,"  responded 
our  hero, — "  on  condition  that  you  faithfully  and 
sacredly  promise  me  that  you  will  not  flee  from 
Turin  as  suddenly  as  you  fled  from  Florence — but 
that  you  will  see  me  again." 

"I  promise  you  faithfully,  Charles,  I  will  not 
depart  from  Turin  as  abruptly  as  I  departed  from 
Florence." 

"I  will  return  in  the  evening,"  said  our  hero; 
"  and  then,  Floribel — then,  you  will  suffer  me  to 
have  the  most  serious  conversation  with  you  ?" 

With  these  words  Charles  De  Vero  took  his  leave 
of  Floribel,  and  retraced  his  steps  towards  the 
Hotel  de  I'Europe,— there  to  await  any  message 
which  Hector  Hardress  might  think  fit  to  send  him. 

The  billet  which  Floribel  had  entrusted  to  An- 
tonia,  was  quickly  consigned  to  the  hands  of  a 
porter,  and  by  this  functionary  conveyed  to  the 
apartments  of  Captain  St.  Didier  in  the  royal 
palace.  The  handsome  young  aide-de-camp  was 
at  home  af  the  moment:  he  perused  the  letter 
with  a  feeling  of  delight,  and  immediately  set  off 
to  pay  a  visit  to  Signer  Giovanni  Petruccio, 
Deputy-Inspector  of  the  Central  Bureau  of  Police. 
M'ith  this  gentleman  the  business  was  quickly  ar- 
ranged; and  three  police-agents  in  plain  clothes, 
were  at  once  despatched  to  the  Hotel  de  France. 
On  arriving  there,  two  of  the  agents  remained  in 
tlio  street,  while  the  third  entered  the  establish- 
ment and  inquired  for  the  Hon.  Hector  Hardress. 
The  waiter  at  once  conducted  the  official  to  Hector's 
apartment, 

B i.rely  an  hour  had  elapsed  since  the  occurrence 
•n  Floribel's  room ;  but  Hector  was  still  pacing  to 
f-nd  Iro  in  the  vain  endeavour  to  compose  his  feel- 
ings  somewhat,  that  ho  might  deliberate  how  he 
was  to  proceed  in  order  to  make  the  requisite  ar- 
rangements for  a  duel  with  De  Vero.  The  waiter 
i-ntered,  saying,  "If  you  please,  signor,  a  gentle- 
mau  wishes  to  s.ieak  lo  vou." 


"  Ah  !"  ejaculated  Hardress— for  it  immediately 
struck  him  that  Charles  himself  must  have  taken 
the  initiative  in  the  conduct  of  the  proceedings. 
"Admit  the  gentleman,  by  all  means!" 

The  police-agent  in  plain  clothes  was  ushered 
into  the  apartment;  and  he  at  once  announced 
himself  as  an  officer  of  the  law, — adding,  "  It  is 
exceedingly  disagreeable,  signor — but  I  must  re- 
quest you  to  follow  me." 

"  Follow  you  ?"  ejaculated  Hector.  "  And  where 
the  devil  am  I  to  follow  you  to  ?" 

"Why,  signer,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  I  am 
charged  to  conduct  you  to  prison." 

"Prison?"  echoed  the  young  Englishman:  and 
he  laughed  scornfully.  "Do  you  know  who  I  am? 
I  am  the  son  of  an  English  nobleman  !  Besides, 
there  must  be  some  mistake! — for  I  have  done  no- 
thing that  could  warrant  you  in  arresting  me." 

"  I  beg  your  Esoellency's  pardon,"  rejoined  the 
police  agent ;  "  you  are  charged  with  meditating 
a  duel " 

"Is  it  possible,"  ejaculated  Hardress,  "that 
,  Da  Vere  could  have  turned  coward  and  poltroon — 
I  traitor  and  sneak— and  that  he  has  given  infor- 
mation  " 

"  So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  signer,"  inter- 
rupted the  official,  "  I  have  received  orders  to 
adopt  particular  measures  against  him  also.  These 
I  shall  execute  so  soon  as  I  have  conveyed  you  to 
a  place  of  security." 

"  But  what  are  those  measures  ?"  demanded 
Hector. 

"  To  see  that  Signor  De  Vere  quits  Turin  within 
six  hours,"  was  the  response 

"  -ind  if  he  do,"  ejaculated  Hector,  "  then 
may  I  presume  that  my  own  term  of  imprison- 
ment  " 

"It  will  not  be  necessary  to  retain  you,  signor, 
another  hour  in  custody,"  was  the  reply,  delivered 
with  an  exceeding  courtesy. 

"  Then  be  it  as  you  say,"  said  Hardress ;  "  for  it 
is  but  a  question  of  a  few  hours'  delay — and  if  we 
are  not  permitted  to  fight  the  duel  in  Sardinia,  I 
may  follow  De  Vere  into  France,  where  they  are 
less  particular." 

"  In  that  respect,  signor,  you  can  do  as  you 
think  fit,"  rejoined  the  officer,  with  a  polite  bow. 
"  Ah !  I  should  observe  that  inasmuch  as  this 
arrest  of  your's  has  been  accomplished  so  quietly, 
no  one  need  know  anything  about  it  in  the  hotel. 
You  can  put  a  few  little  necessaries  in  your 
pocket — 'tis  but  the  matter  of  a  few  hours— and 
perhaps  you  will  not  even  be  condemned  to  pass 
the  night  in  gaol." 

"  Heaven  forbid  !"  ejaculated  Hardress. 

His    preparations  were  soon  made;    and   in  a    i 
few  minutes  he  accompanied  the  policeoffieer  from 
the  hotel. 

About  half-an-hour  later,  as  Charles  De  Vero 
was  seated  in  his  apartment  at  his  own  hotel,  the 
waiter  entered  and  announced  a  gentleman  who 
wished  to  have  some  little  discourse.  Our  hero 
naturally  thought  that  it  was  a  messenger  on  be- 
half of  Hector  Hardress;  and  he  was  therefore 
startled  and  amazed  when  the  personage,  on 
entering,  at  once  said,  "  Signor,  I  am  an  agent  of 
the  police." 

Charles,  being  somewhat  more  keen-witted  than 
Hector,  quickly  began  to  suspect  that  the  object 
of  the  ollicial  visit  was  to  prevent  the  duel ;  but 
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he  retrained  eilent,  and  simply  by  a  bow  conveyed 
an  acknonledgment  of  the  annouQcemeot  which  | 
had  just  been  made  him. 

"1  am  sorry,  Signor  De  Tere,"  continued  the 
flgcni,  "  to  be  compelled  to  disturb  any  arrange-  I 
meats  which  you  have  made  in  reference  to  your 
sojourn  at  Turin :  but  it  is  absolutely  indispen.  i 
sable  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  that  you  should 
depart  from  the  city.  Therefore,  signor,  I  request 
that  this  you  will  do  with  the  least  possible  delay. 
You  cannot  fail  to  comprehend  that  1  allude  to  a 
meditated  duel,  whereof  intelligence  has  by  certain 
private  means  reached  the  police." 

"  Ah !"  ejaculated  our  hero :  "  and  I  am  ordered 
to  quit  Turin  immediately  ?" 

"  Let  roe  tell  you,  signor,  that  the  Hon.  Hector 
Hardress  is  already  arrested — he  is  in  custody — 
mid  his  release  now  depends  upon  the  expedi- 
tion with  which  you  may  quit  the  Sardinian 
copital." 

"  I  deny  your  power  thus  to  expel  me  from  your 
city,"  said  Charles  :  "  you  can  only  act  upon  posi- 
tive information — and  this    it    is  impossible  you 

could  have  had. Ah  1  perhaps  Floribel   herself 

may  have  given  it !"'  he  mentally  ejaculated. 

"  What  is  your  decision,  signor  ?"  demanded 
the  police-agent. 

"  I  will  bend  to  the  mandate  whereof  you  are 
the  beajer,"  responded  Charles.  "  At  the  expira- 
tion of  an  hour  I  will  leave  Turin." 

"Enough,  signor!"  answered  the  police-agent 
with  a  bow :  and  he  then  took  his  departure. 

'■  Kuw  fur  the  promised  interview  with  Flo- 
rihel  ere  I  leave  Turin  !"  said  Charles  to  himself. 
"  But,  Ah!  I  will  leave  a  letter  with  Holcroft,  to 
be  delivered  to  Hardress,  to  bid  him  follow  me 
into  France,  if  ho  will — and  there  will  I  give 
him  satisfaction.  Yes!  it  is  thus  that  I  must  ar- 
range my  plans !" 

Charles  wrote  the  letter  accordingly— thrust  it 
into  his  pocket— and  set  out  for  the  Hotel  de 
F.-ance.  It  was  now  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  : 
it  was  quite  at  the  close  of  November  ;  and  ob- 
scurity prevailed  in  the  streets  of  Turin.  As  Charles 
issued  from  the  hotel,  it  struck  him  that  he  was 
followed  by  two  persons  who  had  previously  been 
standing  together  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street,  and  who  separated  on  beholding  him  come 
forth,  but  who  nevertheless  pursued  the  same 
louto  with  a  short  interval  between  them.  Our 
hero  was  too  much  accustomed  to  the  proceedings 
of  Continental  towns  not  to  observe  such  a  cir- 
cumstance as  this  which  we  have  just  noticed  ;  and 
he  therefore  thought  to  himself,  *' Despite  the  pro- 
mise which  I  have  given  to  leave  the  city  in  an 
hour,  the  police-agents  are  still  watching  me  !" 

ludifferent  however  upon  the  subject,  he  was 
pursuing  his  way,  and  had  ju3t  reached  the  com- 
luL'ucement  uf  the  street  in  which  the  Hotel  de 
France  was  situated,  when  a  man,  hastily  over- 
taking him,  swept  past, — at  the  same  time  giving 
utterance  to  a  name  in  a  low  yet  distinct  tone,  j 
That  name  was  Count  of  CiWieriuo.  j 

Charles  was  astoundeed  ;  and  he  suddenly 
stopped  short,  \yhat  could  it  mean  ?  Was  the 
man  one  of  those  whom  through  the  obscurity  he 
bad  ere  now  seen  separate  and  follow  him  ? — and 
if  so,  were  tliey  police-agents  after  all  ?  Scarcely 
bad  be  asked  himself  these  questions,  when  the 
man  who  hud  brushed  past  him,  suddenly  turned  ] 


and  retraced  his  way— again  saying  as  distinctly 
as  possible,  "  Count  of  Camerino  !" 

"  Well,  Count  of  Camerino  !"  ejaculated  our 
hero,  again  stopping  short.  '•  I  know  the  name  ! 
What  do  you  mean?" 

"  It  is  all  right,"  responded  the  man.  "  Tha 
Count  of  Camerino  summons  you!" 

"In  that  case  lead  the  wav,"  said  Charles.  "I 
follow." 

The  man  turned  abruptly  into  a  diverging 
street: — there  ho  was  joined  for  a  moment  by 
another  man— they  exchanged  a  few  words,  and 
separated, — one  retracing  his  way,  thi'  other  con- 
tinuing to  act  as  our  hero's  guide.  Charles  was 
convinced  that  they  were  the  same  whom  he  had 
noticed  at  the  front  of  the  hotel ;  and  ho  was 
equally  certain  that  his  impression  was  erroneous, 
and  that  they  were  not  police-agents  after  all.  On 
the  contrary,  the  thought  struck  him  that  they 
were  much  more  likely  to  he  persons  who  were 
anxious  to  shield  their  proceedings  from  the 
police.  And  now,  all  in  a  moment,  ideas  of  plots 
and  conspiracies  in  which  the  Count  of  Camerino 
might  possibly  be  engaged,  flashed  to  the  mind  of 
our  hero,  and  made  him  hesitate  whether  to  follow- 
any  farther  in  the  footsteps  of  bis  guide.  But 
then  he  reflected  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  the 
Count  of  Camerino  could  be  intriguing  in  Sar- 
dinia ;  for  there  was  nothing  in  common  betwixt 
the  alTairs  of  that  kingdom  and  of  Naples.  Be- 
sides, Charles  also  reflected  that  the  Count's  past 
experiences  must  have  been  bitter  enough  to  teach 
him  severe  lessons,  and  that  it  was  therefore  little 
probable  after  all  that  he  was  actually  engaged  in 
fresh  machinations  of  a  political  character.  Never- 
theless, it  naturally  occurred  to  him  that  he  might 
just  as  well  put  an  inquiry  or  two  to  the  person 
whom  ho  was  following ;  and  quickening  his  steps, 
he  soon  overtook  this  individual,  whom  he  now 
observed  to  he  a  respectably.dressed  man,  of  about 
the  middle  oge,  and  with  a  calm  but  determined 
expression  of  countenance — as  he  was  enabled  to 
perceive  by  the  light  of  a  tamp  suddenly  flashing 
on  the  individual's  features. 

"Permit  me  to  ask  a  question,"  said  Cliorles. 

"  Hush  !"  said  the  man  :  "  hush  !  This  is  not 
the  place  for  discourse — nor  have  I  the  time  !  In 
a  few  minutes " 

Charles  lost  the  remainder  of  the  sentence,  on 
account  of  the  man's  suddenly  quickening  his  pace. 
Again  our  hero  had  his  misgivings  :  but  once  more 
did  he  reassure  himself  by  means  of  his  reflec- 
tions, 

"The  Count  of  Camerino,"  he  thought  to  him. 
self,  "  would  not  lead  me  into  any  difllculty  !  He 
may  happen  to  know  that  I  am  at  Turin— and  if 
so,  it  is  natural  that  he  shou'd  wish  to  'see  me. 
After  all,  it  would  be  most  unkind  and  ungenerous 
on  ray  part  not  Ut  obey  the  summons  !" 

The  guide  continued  to  lead  the  way  fur  the 
space  of  about  five  minutes  longer  ;  and  then  ho 
abruptly  stopped  short  at  the  entrance  to  u  narrow 
lune  formed  by  the  backs  of  a  row  of  small  houses 
on  the  one  side  and  by  a  high  gurden-v/ull  on  the 

"  Follow  me  close,"  said  the  man;  and  the  in- 
junction was  more  or  less  necessary,  inasmuch  as 
the  lane  was  involved  in  an  almost  complete  dark. 

Au  idea  of  some  treachery  for  an  instant  struck 
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our  hero :  but  the  next  moment  he  banished  it — 
and  he  continued  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  the 
guide.  This  individual  presently  stopped  at  a  low 
door  in  the  high  garden-wall  to  which  we  ere  now 
alluded  ;  ho  gave  three  raps  in  a  peculiar  manner 
— the  door  opened— and  the  man,  clutching  Charles 
bj  the  wrist,  said  curtlj,  "  This  way  !" 

Our  hero  crossed  the  threshold :  he  was  dragged 
over  it,  as  it  were,  by  the  suddenness  of  the  jerk- 
ing  clutch  made  at  him  ;  and  the  door  instanta- 
neously  closed  behind  him. 

He  was  inside  a  garden  —  and  another  man 
was  at  the  door  :  but  the  one  who  had  guided  him 
thither,  at  once  led  the  way  along  an  avenue 
formed  by  tall  trees  with  over-arching  boughs.  An 
almost  total  obscurity  prevailed  :  but  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  long  vista  lights  were  discerned. 
Tbeae  rapidly  grew  brighter  and  brighter  ;  and  on 
emerging  from  the  avenue,  our  hero  found  that  he 
was  in  the  immediate  vicinage  of  a  spacious 
mansion  brilliantly  lighted,  while  the  sounds  of 
Bol't  music  came  floating  upon  his  ear. 

"  One  word  !"  he  said  to  the  man  who  was  act- 
ing as  his  guide  :  "one  word,  I  insist !" 

"  Not  a  syllable,  signor  !"  cried  the  other.  "  In 
another  minute  you  will  see  her  Highness  !" 

Charles  was  amazed ;  and  he  would  have  put 
another  question  despite  the  injunction  given  to 
the  contrary,  only  that  at  this  moment  a  side  door 
of  the  mansion  was  reached— and  the  man  opened 
it.  A  lamp  burnt  inside  a  little  vestibule  with 
which  this  door  communicated  :  but  the  man  at 
once  led  the  way  up  a  staircase.  A  landing  was 
reached;  it  was  of  a  size  corresponding  with  the 
vestibule  below  :  but  all  that  Charles  had  as  yet 
seen  of  the  place,  little  though  it  were,  gave  him 
the  idea  of  an  elegantly-furnished  dwelling.  His 
guide  threw  open  the  door  of  a  room  lighted  by  a 
lamp  fed  with  perfumed  oil,  and  where  the  ap- 
pointments  were  all  of  the  most  costly  description. 
Cuttly  bidding  him  wait  there,  the  man  suddenly 
disappeared. 

Charles  was  left  by  himself  for  about  a  couple 
of  minutes,  to  wonder  whether  be  were  about  to 
see  the  Count  of  Camerino,  and  why  the  proceed- 
ing had  been  conducted  with  so  much  mystery, — 
when  the  door  opened,  and  a  lady  of  grand  and 
striking  beauty,  and  apparelled  in  an  elegant 
evening  toilet,  entered  the  room. 


CHAPTER   XLVI. 

THE  PBIh'CESa    AHD  THE   C0UHIES8. 

The  lady  who  thus  entered  the  apartment,  wa» 
tall  and  of  commanding  presence.  She  was  splen- 
didly formed ;  and  her  apparel  was  characterized 
by  mingled  richness  and  elegance.  Her  age  might 
be  about  six-and-twenty.  Her  hair  was  dark — 
her  eyes,  not  large,  but  very  handsome,  were  bril- 
liantly expressive.  They  shone  with  the  light  of 
intelligence;  and  they  shed  their  beams  as  it  were 
upon  a  countenance  of  the  noblest  beauty.  So 
distinguished  was  the  mien  of  this  lady,  and  so 
exquisitely  did  the  feminine  graces  blend  with  a 
certain  air  of  dignity  and  self-possession,  that  her 
very  looks  would  servo  as  weapons  to  beat  down 
any  libertine  regards  that  might  be  levelled  at  her. 


Indeed,  it  was  impossible  to  survey  her  otherwige 
than  with  mingled  admiration  and  respect. 

As  she  made  her  appearance  in  the  room,  Charles 
DeVere  saluted  her  with  the  profoundest  respect; 
and  she,  at  once  proffering  him  her  hand,  said  with 
a  eignilicant  look,  and  with  all  the  emphasis  of 
which  the  golden  accents  of  an  Italian  tongue  are 
capable,  "  Welcome  thou  as  one  of  us !" 

These  words,  striking  ominously  upon  the  eara 
of  Charles,  tended  to  confirm  the  suspicion  which 
had  previously  floated  in  his  mind  to  the  effect 
that  some  fresh  political  conspiracy  was  on  the 
tapis;  and  he  hastened  to  say,  "I  hope  there  is 
no  mistake,  signora,  in  the  causes  that  have  led 
me  to  be  conducted  hither  ?     But  I  came  only  in 

the  expectation  of  meeting " 

"  The  Princess  of  Spartivento  P"  added  the  lady, 
"  Well,  she  is  before  you." 

"  I  am  proud  and  flattered  to  be  permitted  to 
form  the  acquaintance  of  your  Highness,"  re- 
sponded Charles  with  another  profound  bow,  "but 
1  must  candidly  confess  that  I  had  no  conception 
this  honour  was  in  store  for  me.  I  knew  not  to 
whose  mansion  I  was  being  brought — I  fancied 
only  that  I  was  to  see  my  friend  the  Count  of 
Camerino." 

The  Princess  looked  astonished :  then  an  ex- 
pression of  incredulity  passed  over  her  coun- 
tenance ;  and  this  was  almost  instantaneously 
succeeded  by  a  smile,  as  she  said,  "I  understand, 
Signor  De  Vere  !  Circumstances  have  rendered 
you  cautious.  I  cannot  do  otherwise  than  ap- 
prove of  your  conduct.  Have  the  goodness  to 
remain  here  for  a  few  minutes." 

"  But  may  I  entreat  your  Highness " 

"  Enough,  signer  !"  interrupted  the  Princess  of 
Spartivento,  with  an  air  alike  commanding  and 
gracious :  and  she  immediately  quitted  the  apart- 
ment. 

"  Surely  there  must  be  a  misapprehension  some- 
where !"  thought  Charles  to  himself,  the  instant 
be  was  again  alone.  *'  Is  it  possible  that  to  add 
to  all  my  other  difficulties  and  causes  of  vexation, 
I  am  now  to  be  plunged  into  some  political  in- 
trigue or  conspiracy,  just  because  I  happened  once 
to  possess  the  acquaintance  of  the  Count  of  Came- 
rino p  Ah  !  there  would  indeed  be  but  little  real 
friendship  on  his  part  if  he  were  thoughtlessly  and 
rashly  to  involve  me  in  such  a  dilemma  !  Be- 
sides, many  long  months  have  now  elapsed  since 

he  and  I  parted  in  Naples Yes,  nearly  a  year 

—and  during  that  interval  I  have  had  no  com- 
munication with  him." 

Charles  knew  how  terribly  dangerous  a  thing  it 
was  to  become  involved  in  an  Italian  conspiracy ; 
and  brave  though  he  naturally  were,  he  trembled 
at  the  idea.  Besides,  he  had  his  own  pressing 
affairs  to  attend  to  :  he  was  anxious  to  reach  Eng- 
land with  the  least  possible  delay  and  have  an  in- 
terview with  Agnes.  But  even  if  he  were  com- 
pletely free  and  unoccupied  in  all  other  respects, 
he  was  not  prepared  to  mix  himself  up  with  the 
politics  of  a  foreign  country — and  all  the  less  so, 
inasmuch  as  these  politics  were  of  a  class  calcu- 
lated to  plunge  their  disciples  into  a  vortex  of 
dangers.  It  is  not  therefore  surprising  if  Charles 
suddenly  thought  of  beating  an  immediate  retreat 
from  the  Spartivento  palace  i  he  was  e\-en  advano- 
ing  towards  the  door  with  the  intention  of  carry- 
ing   this   purpose  into    effect,  wheu    it   suddenly 
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occurred  to  him  that  such  a  proceeding  would 
bs  characterized  alike  by  a  discourtesy  and  a 
cowardice  the  bare  idea  of  which  now  all  in  a 
moment  brought  a  burning  blush  to  his  cheeks. 

"  At  all  events,"  he  said,  "  I  will  wait  and  have 
a  full  explanation  with  her  Highness,  so  that  I 
may  retreat  with  honour  and  propriety  from  these 
complications,  whatsoever  they  be,  wherein  I  find 
myself  involved." 

The  sounds  of  joyous  music  now  again  rang 
through  the  spacious  mansion,  and  came  floating 
upon  the  ears  of  our  hero  in  that  retired  apart- 
ment where  he  was  now  waiting.  He  listened  ; 
and  he  could  then  distinctly  catch  the  blending  of 
many  voices,  male  and  female,  in  a  chorus  which 
was  accompanied  by  that  grand  music.  He  was 
standing  near  the  casement,  which  was  partly 
open,  listening  to  the  concert,  when  a  curious 
spectacle  developed  itself  to  his  view. 

We  should  further  observe  that  he  was  leaning 
against  that  casement,  his  countenance  so  turned 
that  his  looks  commanded  a  view  of  the  room, 
for  he  was  waiting  for  the  door  to  open  for  the 
eipected  reappearance  of  the  Princess.  In  the 
centre  of  the  apartment  there  was  a  round  table, 
covered  with  a  superb  scarlet  cloth  with  a  gold 
fringe  that  swept  the  floor.  This  table  began  to 
revolve  slowly  ;  and  Charles  was  smitten  with 
amazement.  He  passed  his  hand  across  his  eyes, 
and  looked  again.  It  was  no  illusion  :  the  table 
was  still  moving  by  some  unseen  agency.  Our 
hero  sprang  forward  ;  but  he  abruptly  stopped 
short — for  the  table,  in  passing  gradually  away 
from  the  centre  of  the  room,  was  revealing  a  dark 
hole  or  black  chasm.  Then  from  the  depths 
thereof  a  light  flashed  upward,  blending  with  the 
rays  of  the  perfumed  lamp  ;  and  a  female  form 
gradually  ascended  to  the  view  of  our  hero. 

Charles  was  lost  in  a  bewildering  wonderment — 
and  all  the  more  so  when  be  perceived  that  the 
lady  who  thus  revealed  herself,  was  of  a  ravishing 
beauty.  It  instantaneously  struck  him  that  there 
was  a  certain  degree  of  resemblanee  between  her 
and  the  Princess  di  Spartivento,  so  that  they  might 
possibly  be  sisters :  but  this  lady  who  now  emerged 
from  the  abysm,  was  three  or  four  years  younger 
than  her  Highness.  Her  hair  was  not  quite  so 
dark — but  it  was  more  redundant  in  its  masses, 
which  flowed  over  her  shoulders.  Her  eyes  were 
large  and  bright ;  an  expression  of  sweetness  and 
true  feminine  modesty  was  singularly  blended  with 
an  air  of  settled  firmness  and  decision.  Her  ap- 
parel was  not  an  evening  toilet:  she  wore  one  of 
those  vests  or  waistcoats  which  were  just  then 
coming  into  fashion  on  the  Continent  :  it  was 
open  at  the  bosom,  which  was  however  modestly 
covered  with  under-garments.  Her  bead-dress 
consisted  only  of  the  folds  of  a  thick  veil,  which 
she  had  thrown  back  while  emerging  from  the 
chasm— so  that  her  charming  face,  enframed  in  the 
masses  of  her  luxuriant  hair,  was  at  once  revealed 
to  our  hero.  In  stature  she  was  below  the  height 
of  the  Princess;  and  her  figure  was  modelled  to 
more  slender  proportions.  She  carried  a  lamp  in 
one  hand — while  with  the  other  she  held  back  the 
veil,  the  ample  folds  of  which  would  have  other- 
wise floated  around  her  person.  The  appearance 
of  such  a  being  from  such  a  place  seemed  to  have 
iomething  preterhuman  in  it ;  and  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding looked  as  if  magic  were  at  its  source. 


"  Be  kind  enough  to  follow  me,"  said  the  ladyi 
and  she  spoke  with  a  modest  affability. 

Charles  hesitated.  Not  that  he  mistrusted  this 
fair  creature  or  fancied  that  she  was  about  to  be- 
guile him  into  any  danger— but  because  he  dreaded 
lest  the  farther  he  plunged  into  all  the  mysteries 
that  were  developing  themselves,  the  less  easy 
would  become  his  ultimate  retreat. 

"  Will  you  not  follow  me  f"  asked  the  lady,  with 
an  air  of  mingled  surprise  and  remonstrance. 
"  But,  Ah  !  my  sister  perhaps  may  not  have  told 
you  whom  you  might  expect  to  become  your  guide. 
I  am  the  Countess  di  Milazzo.  And  now,  signer, 
without  another  syllable  be  pleased  to  follow  me." 
Still  Charles  hesitated;  and  he  said,  "Would 
your  ladyship  favour  me  with  your  patient  atten- 
I  tion  for  a  few  moments — and  I  will  soon  ex- 
plain  " 

"  Not  here!  not  here  !"  interrupted  the  Countess 
di  Milazzo.  "Everything  you  may  have  to  say 
must  be  told  elsewhere.  Come  !" 
j  Confused  and  bewildered  by  all  that  was  passing, 
I  and  deeply  anxious  to  bring  matters  to  a  crista 
I  without  any  further  delay,  our  hero  began  to  fol. 
low  the  lady  down  a  descent  of  stone  steps  which 
;  the  opening  in  the  floor  disclosed,  and  up  which 
she  had  in  the  first  instance  emerged  to  his  view. 
When  they  had  descended  about  twenty  of  these 
I  steps,  the  Countess  grasped  a  handle  attached  to 
j  a  small  wheel  fixed  against  the  wall  of  solid 
masonry ;  and  as  she  turned  the  wheel,  Charles 
became  aware  that  the  moveable  part  of  the  floor 
on  which  the  centre  table  stood  in  the  room  above, 
was  now  closing  overhead.  When  the  process  was 
1  finished,  the  Countess  continued  her  descent  of  the 
I  stone  steps, — our  hero  following.  To  a  consider- 
I  able  distance  was  this  descent  continued,  until  a 
1  vaulted  passage  was  reached,  evidently  in  the  very 
foundations  of  the  mansion.  Whither  could  the 
'  Countess  be  conducting  him  ?  what  did  all  this 
mean  ?  and  what  would  be  the  issue  of  the  adven- 
ture ?  Such  were  the  questions  that  Charles  asked 
himself,  but  for  the  solution  of  which  no  surmise 
afl'ocded  any  clue. 

At  length  the  Countess  di  Milazzo  stopped  at  a 
door  at  the  end  of  the  stone  passage ;  and  at  this 
I  she  knocked  in  a  peculiar  manner  which  instan- 
!  taneously  reminded  Charles  of  the  way  in  which 
the  guide  who  had  conducted  him  to  the  Sparti- 
I  vento  palace  had  knosked  at  the  garden  gate. 
This  understanding  of  a  certain  species  of  free- 
I  masonry  which  evidently  prevailed  with  regard  to 
secret  warnings,  signs,  and  modes  of  admission, 
only  tended  to  confirm  his  suspicion  that  there  was 
some  deep  political  machination  on  foot. 

The  door  was  opened  by  a  young  man  hand- 
somely apparelled  and  of  genteel  appearance.  He 
bowed  slightly  but  respectfully  to  the  Countess, 
and  stood  aside  for  her  to  pass.  She  led  on 
through  a  little  stone  vestibule,  to  an  inner  door 
which  she  opened ;  and  she  conducted  Cbarlea 
into  a  large  vaulted  apartment,  where  at  the  first 
glance  which  ho  now  swept  around  him  he  beheld 
thirty  or  forty  persons  assembled.  They  were  all 
of  the  male  sex ;  and  a  profound  silence  reigned 
amongst  them.  They  were  seated  on  common 
forms  or  benches;  and  at  a  table  in  front  of  the 
conclave  was  placed  a  personage  of  distinguished 
appearance,  and  whom  Charlea  to  his  amazement 
recognised  to   be   the  Marquis  of  Ortona.    Our 
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lieru  started :  again  bia  looks  were  ewept  around 
upon  the  assemblage — anotber  surprise  was  in 
Bloro  for  him — for  amongst  those  seated  on  the 
froDt  bench  he  perceived  father  Falconara  !  But 
ere  he  had  scarcely  leisure  to  recover  from  this 
amazement,  the  Countess  whispered  in  bis  ear, 
**  Advance  and  salute  the  President." 

Charles  mechanically  obeyed  ;  and  bis  band  was 
warmly  grasped  by  that  of  the  Marquis  of  Ortona. 
Then  Father  Falconara,  gliding  from  bis^eat,  also 
pressed  our  hero's  hand,— having  done  which,  be 
returned  to  his  place. 

"  Tou  are  welcome  amongst  us,"  said  the  llar- 
quis,  thus  repeating  those  words  which  had  ere 
now  sounded  with  such  ominous  significancy  from 
the  lips  of  the  Princess  of  Spartivento.  "  Brought 
hither  by  the  same  watchword  which  has  asscm- 
blod  the  other  brethren  who  are  so  faithfully  de- 
voted to  the  same  good  cause,— a  cause  which 
numbers  among  its  disciples,  cot  merely  the  pa-  I 
triotic  sons  of  Italy  themselves,  but  likewise  Poles, 
Hungarians,  French,  and  English " 

"  My  lord,"  interrupted  Charles,  who  bad  now 
completely  recovered  his  self-possession,  "before 
you  proceed  a  step  further— before  you  commit 
yourself  by  any  fresh  revelations — it  is  my  duty  to 
inform   you  that  some   grand  mistake    has    been  • 

"A  mistake?"  echoed  the  Marquis  of  Ortona;  I 
and  there  was  a  murmur  of  surprise  amidst  the 
conclave. 

"  Tes— assuredly  a  mistake !"  pursued  Charles. 
"  I  came  not  hither  knowingly  through  any  watch- ' 
word "  ' 

"  How  is  this  ?"  exclaimed  the  Marquis  sternly  ; ' 
while  the  murmur  of  surprise  grew  into  one  of  i 
disapprobation  that  was  almost  threatening.  "  Did 
you  not  immediately  recognise  and  acknowledge 
tbe  name  that  was  breathed  rapidly  in  your  ear  ?  ' 

"  The  name  of  the  Count  of  Camerino,"  inter-  ^ 
jccted  Charles.  "Tes  !— assuredly  I  know  that 
name  :  and  you,  my  Lord  Marquis,  must  full  well 
remember  under  what  painful  circumstances  I  be- 
cime  acquainted  with  the  Count  last  winter  in 
Kaples."  I 

"And  that  Dame,"  said  the  Marquis,— "  knew  ' 
you  not  that  it  was  a  watcb-word  and  a  rallying 
sound  ?" 

"  I  knew  nothing  of  tbe  sort,"  replied  our  hero. 
"The  name " 

"  Stop  !"  ejaculated  the  Marquis  of  Ortona, 
rising  from  his  seat.     "  Ignatio,  stand    forward  !" 

A  man,  whom  our  hero  at  once  recognised  as 
the  individual  who  had  guided  him  thither,  stepped 
forth  from  his  place  at  tbe  further  extremity  of 
the  vaulted  subterranean ;  and  approaching  the 
table,  he  bowed  respectfully  to  the  Marquis. 

"  Ignatio,"  said  this  nobleman,  "  did  you  not 
ere  now  report  to  us  that  you  had  found  au  un- 
doubted disciple  in  the  individual  who  stands 
hero— that  he  had  acknowledged  the  magical  in- 
iiuence  of  the  watch-word,  and  that  he  bad  fol- 
lowed you?" 

"  Such  was  the  report  I  made,  my  lord,"  re- 
sponded Ignatio  ;  "  and  it  was  a  true  one." 

"  True  to  a  certain  extent !"  interjected  Charles: 
"  but  there  was  a  misunderstanding  betwixt  us. 
Methought  that  the  Count  of  Camerino  summoned 
me  by  uieaus  of   an  emissary,  to  visit  him " 

"  Ah ',"  said  tbe  Marquis ;  "  then  yua  are  igno- 


rant of  tbe  fatal  catastrophe  which  has  deprived 
us  of  our  most  intelligent  leader  and  Italy  of  its  beat 
friend?" 

"What  mean  you,  my  lord?"  asked  our  beto. 
"  Surely,  surely,  I  am  not  to  surmise  tbe  wont  in 
reference  to  the  Count  of  Camerino?" 

"  Alas,  yes !"  rejoined  the  Marquis :  "  the  Count 
is  no  more!  Upwards  of  three  weeks  have  elapsed 
since  be  perished  from  the  injuries  stistained  by 
an  accident  which  occurred  to  bis  travelling.car- 
riage." 

"  Good  heavens ! "  exclaimed  Charles,  much 
a6fected,  "  that  finespirited,  magnanimous  noble- 
man is  no  more !" 

"  Ho  is  no  more,"  rejoined  the  Marquis,  in  • 
voice  of  profound  mournfulness.  "  He  was  jour. 
neyiog  on  business  connected  with  the  good  cause, 
when  the  accident  occurred  which  led  to  his  death. 
Father  Falconara  sustained  him  in  his  arms  as  he 
breathed  his  last.  From  the  moment  the  acci. 
dent  occurred  until  tbe  spark  of  life  was  extinct — 
an  interval  of  some  thirty-six  hours — tbe  unfor* 
tunate  Count  was  unconscious  of  everything.  I 
should  perhaps  inform  you  that  the  Neapolitan 
Government  had  suddenly  granted  a  free  pardon 
for  all  past  offences  to  the  Count  of  Camerino  j 
and  I  was  expressly  charged  to  bear  that  pardon 
to  his  lordship,  who  was  supposed  to  be  residing  at 
the  time  on  bis  estates  in  Tuscany.  I  sent  off 
speedy  messages  to  bid  the  Count  meet  me  in 
Florence— but,  alas '.  it  was  not  destined  that  I 
should  again  behold  him  alive." 

"  And  thus,  my  lord,"  said  Charles,  "  the  time 
came  when  you  were  to  open  the  sealed  packet  en- 
trusted to  you  by  the  Count  at  the  close  of  last 
year,  and  which  I  delivered  to  you  according  to 
bis  instructions  ?" 

"  Best  assured,  my  young  friend,"  replied  the 
Marquis  of  Ortona,  "I  have  not  forgotten  that 
packet.  I  deposited  it  at  tbe  time  in  a  place  of 
security  in  my  mansion  at  Naples ;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  contains  the  will  of  my  unfortunate 
deceased  friend.  Indeed,  of  this  there  can  be  no 
doubt :  for,  as  you  yourself  have  reminded  me, 
there  is  upon  the  envelope  an  inscription  to  the 
effect  tha^  the  packet  was  not  to  be  opened  until 
the  writer's  death.  I  have  sent  a  trusty  messenger 
to  my  notary  at  Naples,  giving  him  instructions 
bow  to  act  with  regard  to  that  packet.  For  imme- 
diately after  tbe  Count  of  Camerino's  death,  it  be- 
came incumbent  on  me  to  journey  hither  without 
delay — so  that  I  have  not  been  enabled  to  revisit 
Naples  since    the   deplorable    loss   of    our    dear 

"  And  where  was  be  interred  f"  inquired 
Charles. 

"In  the  church  of  the  town  o(  Camerino,  which 
is  upon  the  immense  estates  possessed  by  the  de  • 
ceased  in  the  most  fertile  part  of  Tuscany.  I  fol- 
lowed his  remains  to  the  tomb — and  I  shed  many 
tears  over  the  last  scion  of  a  noble  race !" 

"  Ah  \"  said  Charles  mournfully,  as  be  thought 
of  Silvio  who  had  lived  so  badly  and  perished  so 
miserably ;  "  there  is  no  heir  to  tbe  noble  house  of 
Camerino  '." 

"  Xnere  is  no  heir  of  that  lineage,"    said  the 
Maiquisof  Ortona;    "but  whosoever  the  deceased 
may  have  designated  as  bis  heir,  will  also  associate      j 
with    himself  the  title  of  Cjuut  uf  Cameriuo,  in-       ^ 
asmuch  aa  the  distiuctiou  goes  with  the  estate.     I 
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am  Bot  selfish  —  heaven  knows  that  I  am  not 
greedy  nor  grasping  !— but  I  have  little  doubt  that 
my  deceased  friend  has  named  me  his  heir.  Long 
were  we  as  brothers  to  each  other;  and  besides,  the 
mere  fact  of  his  entrusting  his  last  will  and  testa- 
ment to  my  keeping,  sufficiently  indicates  the 
generosity  of  his  design  towards  me.  But  why  do 
I  at  present  make  allusion  to  the  subject  ?  I  will 
tell  you,"  continued  the  Marquis,  raising  his  voice 
60  as  to  be  he<*rd  by  every  one  within  that  vaulted 
apartment.  "It  is  because  if  my  conjecture 
should  prove  true,  and  if  the  Camerino  estates 
should  be  bequeathed  unto  me,  I  swear  that  all 
their  revenues  shall  be  devoted  to  the  furtherance 
of  the  good  cause — the  emancipation  of  Italy 
from  the  sway  of  a  number  of  petty  tyrants,  and 
the  recognition  of  its  homogeneousness  as  a  na- 

Tbeso  words  were  received  with  indications  of 
applause,  but  of  a  cautiously  subdued  nature. 
Scarcely  had  they  subsided,  when  the  three  pecu- 
liar knocks  were  given  outside  the  door;  and  the 
Countess  di  Hilazzo  herself  hastened  to  open  it. 
She  gave  admittance  to  a  man  whoso  garments 
were  travel-soiled,  but  whose  countenance  instan- 
taneously glowed  with  enthusiasm  as  his  eyes  were 
swept  around  upon  the  conclave ;  and  with  a  hasty 
but  respectful  salutation  to  the  Marquis  of  Ortona, 
he  exclaimed,  "  Glorious  news,  brethren  !  Every, 
thing  is  ripe  at  Leghorn  for  the  revolt — and  there 
you  will  be  received  with  open  arms  by  the  popu- 
lace !" 

Again  were  the  indications  of  applause  mani- 
fested, but  still  in  a  subdued  and  cautious  manner, 
—  though  throughout  the  apartment  every  eye 
flashed  with  enthusiasm  ;  and  as  Charles  De  Vere 
happened  to  fling  bis  looks  upon  the  Countess  di 
Milozzo,  he  was  literally  amazed  by  the  spectacle 
of  patriotic  ardour  which  she  presented  to  the 
view.  Her  eyes  were  magnificent  in  their  lumi- 
nousness— her  cheeks  glowed— her  lips  were  parted 
with  a  triumphant  smile— and  sho  waved  her 
kerchief  in  her  beautifully  formed  hand. 

All  of  a  sudden  a  member  of  the  conclave  rose 
from  his  seat,  and  said  to  tho  Marquis  of  Ortona, 
*'  My  lord,  our  enthusiasm  has  hurried  us  beyond 
the  bounds  of  caution." 

There  was  a  sudden  sensation,  as  if  everybody 
now  all  in  a  moment  recollected  something  which 
an  instant  before  had  been  forgotten  ;  and  all  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  Charles  Pe  Vere. 

"Whatever  mistake  may  have  been  made," 
continued  the  previous  speaker,  "  in  respect  to  the 
mode  whereby  this  English  gentleman  obtained 
admission  amongst  us,  there  can  be  now  no  mis- 
take as  tD  tho  way  in  which  we  must  deal  with  him." 

"This  is  true,"  said  the  Marquis  of  Ortona. 
"Signer  De  Vere,  whatever  the  mistake  may  have 
been,  you  are  now  compromised  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  recall ;  and  you  must  swear  according  to 
the  prescribed  forms,  to  join  us  with  heart  and 
hand — to  succour  our  objects  with  all  your  re- 
sources, mental,  physical,  aud  pecuniary " 

"Stop,  my  lord!"  ejaculated  our  hero:  "you 
are  asking  of  mo  impossibilities  !  I  will  bind 
myself  by  oath  never  to  reveal  what  I  have  either 
heard  or  seen' in  this  place " 

"It  is  not  Butficient!"  ejaculated  several  voices, 
speaking  menacingly.  "  Tou  must  join  us!  You 
must  be  one  of  us !" 
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"  This  is  too  much !"  exclaimed  oar  hero,  almost 
indignantly.  "  I  did  not  seek  to  come  amongst 
you — I  courted  not  the  welcome  which  you  gave— 
I  am  here  through  an  error,  which  even  yet  has 
not  been  cleared  up  or  explained  by  the  man  Ig- 
natio  who  served  as  my  guide " 

"Enough!"  interrupted  the  Marquis  of  Ortona, 
speaking  with  a  severity  that  might  even  be  deno- 
minated sternness.  "  We  have  our  rules  and  our 
regulations — and  we  are  bound  by  our  oaths  to 
carry  them  out.     You  must  join  us  !" 

"  And  if  I  refuse  ?"  demanded  our  hero. 

"You  will  abide  by  the  penalty,"  responded  the 
Marquis  in  a  tone  of  significant  warning. 

"  And  that  penalty  ?"  asked  Charles. 

"  Death  !"  was  the  solemn  rejoinder. 


CHAPTER  SLVII 


1-3.1 


aPAETIVENTO     FALAC 


Fos  a  moment  a  paleness  appeared  upon  the 
countenance  of  Charles  De  Vere — but  it  was  only 
for  a  moment;  and  in  a  firm  self-possessed  voice, 
he  said,  "Before  God  and  man,  I  protest  against 
the  horrible  iniquity  of  your  conduct !" 

"  At  all  events,"  said  Father  Falconara,  rising 
from  his  seat,  "  let  the  cause  of  the  error — it  error 
it  be— undergo  the  nicest  scrutiny.  We  owe  it  to 
ourselves  to  ascertain  by  what  means  persons  who 
have  no  business  here  can  be  introduced  amongst 

"  Yes,"  said  our  hero,  "  let  tho  matter  he 
sifted  to  the  very  bottom  ;  for  with  the  present 
complexion  that  it  wears,  I  feel  as  it  I  had  been 
inveigled  hither  under  a  mere  pretext  to  be  ren- 
dered tho  victim  of  a  cold-blooded  murder." 

"You  must  not  speak  in  this  strain,  signer," 
said  the  Marquis  of  Ortona.  "  But  the  matter  shall 
be  investigated.  Ignatio,  'tis  for  you  to  give  the 
first  explanation." 

"  Am  I  to  speak  out  freely,"  asked  Ignatio,  "  in 
the  presence  of  one  "—and  he  glanced  towards  Do 
Vere — "  who  is  now  proved  to  be  a  stranger 
amongst  us." 

"■  Yes— speak  out,"  replied  the  Marquis  of  Or- 
tona ;  "  for  either  he  will  presently  become  one  of 
us  or  he  will  die  !" 

"My  lord,"  resumed  Ignatio:  "I  may  as  well 
state  for  the  information  of  any  members  present 
who  do  not  know  me,  that  I  am  one  of  the  numer- 
ous traveUin^  brethren  whose  duty  it  is  to  bear 
verbal  information  from  place  to  place,  so  that  tho 
initiated  may  maintain  a  correspondence  amongst 
themselves.  Jfearly  a  year  has  elapsed  since  I 
learnt,  from  Nino  Corso  in  Naples,  that  this  young 
gentleman" — pointing  to  Do  Vere — "  was  an  in- 
timate friend  of  the  Count  of  Camerino.  And  now 
permit  me,  my  lord,  to  ask  whether  I  did  not  re- 
ceive from  your  hand  certain  papers " 

"  I  know  what  you  mean,  Ignatio,"  interjected 
tho  Marquis.  "  The  other  day,  when  our  beloved 
and  respected  leader  died,  I  found  amongst  other 
papers  in  his  pocket-book  three  or  four  lists  of 
names  ;  and  naturally  concluding  that  these  were 
the  designations  of  persons  devoted  to  our  cause, 
I  gave  the  papers  to  Ignatio  that  he  might  usa 
them  at  his  discretion," 
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*'  His  lordship  has  oxplained  a  fact,"  resumed 
Ignstio,  "  which  led  to  the  present  mistake,  if 
mistake  it  realty  be.  Jacopo  and  1  were  engaged 
in  delivering  the  summonses  for  the  meeting  here 
to-night,  when  I  suddenly  beheld  Signer  De  Tere 
enter  the  Hotel  de  I'Europe.  I  recognised  hi 
once ;  and  it  immediately  occurred  to  me  that  he 
had  come  to  Turin  for  the  express  purpose  of 
taking  part  in  the  important  deliberations  to  be 
held  at  our  head-quarters  here  on  account  of  our 
lamented  leader's  loss.  Was  it  not  natural  that 
this  idea  should  strike  me  ?  For  a  long  time  past 
I  had  believed  that  he  was  deep  in  the  Count  di 
Camerino's  sfcrets;  then  I  find  his  name  in  the 
lists  discovered  in  the  Count's  pocket-book;  and 
lastly  1  behold  him  in  Turin  at  the  very  time  when 
his  presence,  if  ho  were  really  what  I  took  him 
for,  would  be  required  !  What,  then,  did  I  do  p 
I  waited  for  him  in  the  usual  manner — I  exercised 
the  wonted  degree  of  caution !— I  gave  him  the 
watch' word " 

"  And  did  you  not  observe,"  inquired  Charles, 
"  that  I  did  not  seem  altogether  to  comprehend 
the  proceedings?" 

"  I  only  saw  that  which  led  me  to  suppose  you 
were  inclined  to  be  cautious,"  answered  Ignatio  ; 
"and  whatsoever  peculiarity  there  might  have  been 
in  your  manner,  I  attributed  to  the  fact  of  your 
'  being  an  Englishman,  and  therefore  less  prompt  in 
catching  the  secret  signs  and  intimations  of  our 
fraternity  than  an  Italian  member  would  have 
been." 

"  And  you  supposed,"  said  De  Vere,  "  that  I 
knew  full  well  of  the  intended  meeting  at  the 
i'rincess  of  Spsrtivento's  palace  P  My  lord,"  he 
continued,  turning  to  the  Marquis  of  Ortona, 
"  the  Princess  can  assure  you  that  I  seemed  be- 
wildered in  her  presence.  Nay,  more  I  the 
Countess  di  Milazzo  herself  can  assure  you  that 
in  her  presence  also  I  hesitated " 

"  Enough,  signor  !  enough  !"  interrupted  the 
Marquis:  "wo do  not  doubt  your  word.  I  myself 
can  vouch,  from  all  I  knew  of  you  at  Naples 
during  the  transactions  of  about  a  twelvemonth 
back,  that  you  are  a  young  gentleman  of  the 
highest  honour,  integrity,  and  generosity." 

"  And  I,"  said  Father  Falconara,  "  can  testify 

"  Nevertheless,"  continued  the  Marquis,  "good 
repute  will  not  serve  you  in  the  present  emergency. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  deplorable  error  has 
been  committed,  and  that  you  will  be  the  victim 
of  that  error.  But  there  is  no  alternative  open  to 
us.  We  are  bound  by  the  most  solemn  and  sacred 
oaths  to  carry  out  the  laws  of  our  institution  ; — 
and  by  those  laws,"  added  the  Marquis,  solemnly, 
"you  must  suffer  death  !" 

The  lips  of  Charles  De  Vere  quivered  for  an  in- 
stant  as  he  thought  of  Agnes :  but  Srmly  com- 
pressing them,  he  reflected — and  then  he  said, 
"  How  am  I  to  die  ?" 

"  You  cannot  have  fixed  your  mind  upon  that 
alternative !"  exclaimed  the  Marquis,  with  grief 
depicted  upon  his  countenance.  "  No  !  no  I  you 
will  consent  to  join  us!  you  will  live  to  be  instru- 
mental in  the  establishment  of  Italian  freedom  !" 

"  I  cannot  join  you,"  answered  De  Tere  firmly. 

"  But  surely,  as  an  Englishman,  your  prin- 
ciples  " 

"Are  those  of  liberality,"   interjected  Charles. 


"  But  what  right  have  I  to  conspire  in  a  foreign 
country  p" 

"  The  true  Liberal  looks  upon  the  whole  world 
as  his  country,"  replied  the  Marquis:  "his  sym- 
pathies are  not  limited  to  any  particular  nation  or 
State  :  they  are  cosmopolitan.  He  is  the  advo- 
cate of  truth—  and  truth  is  universal.  He  is  the 
friend  of  justice — and  it  is  his  duty  to  aid  in  the 
extirpation  of  injustice  wheresoever  it  may  be 
found." 

"  I  am  not  oven  acquainted  with  your  objects," 
said  De  Vere.  "  The  force  of  the  maxima  which 
your  lordship  has  just  enunciated,  I  readily  admit. 
I  am  also  aware  that  Italy  groans  under  a  crushing 
tyranny  : — but  might  I  ask  whether  your  politics 
and  designs  present  an  infallible  panacea  for  the 
cure  of  all  those  evils  which  rest  like  a  curse  upon 
the  most  beautiful  region  of  Europe  p" 

"  In  the  first  place,"  responded  the  Marquis  of 
Ortona,  "  our  aim  is  to  make  Italy  one  great  State, 
so  that  it  shall  no  longer  remain  split  into  a  num- 
ber of  different  territories.  Thus  erected  into  one 
compact  kingdom " 

"  Ah  !"  ejaculated  Charles  :  "  then  it  is  ths 
monarchical  system  which  you  purpose  to  adopt 
for  your  renovated  Italy  P" 

"  Doubtless,"  replied  the  nobleman. 

"  But  what  if  the  masses  of  the  population," 
said  our  hero,  "should  demand  the  republican 
form  of  government  P" 

"  We  would  resist  that  demand,"  rejoined  the 
Marquis,  "to  the  very  utmost!" 

"Does  it  not  occur  to  you,  my  lord,  that  there  is 
somewhat  of  tyranny  in  your  proceeding — and  that 
if  you  mean  to  emancipate  the  people  from  one 
system  only  to  force  upon  them  another,  you  still 
leave  them  as  much  a  prey  to  despotism  as  those 
nations  must  ever  be  who  subsist  under  a  govern- 
ment in  the  making  of  which  they  have  had  no 
share?" 

"Young  gentleman,"  said  the  Marquis  of  Or- 
tona, "  we  meet  hero  for  the  carrying  out  of  a 
special  purpose,  and  not  for  the  discussion  of  it. 
Our  cause  is  a  most  holy  one,  and  is  beloved  by  all 
who  enter  upon  it.  There  was  our  lamented 
friend  the  Count  of  Camerino,— he  vowed,  after 
the  fatal  occurrences  at  Naples,  whereby  he  lost  a 
wife  and  a  son,  that  he  would  bid  farewell  to 
the  world  and  all  its  jarring  interests.  But 
he  could  not  long  tear  himself  away  from  his  old 

love 1  mean  the  cause  of  down-trampled  Italy  \ 

And  thus  he  returned  to  it.  Then  there  is  Father 
Falconara,  who  has  often  entertained  scruples  lest 
the  avocations  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel  should 
be  incompatible  with  the  intrigues  of  a  patriotic 
politician :  but  he  also  comes  hack  to  the  rallying 
point  when  his  country  needs  his  services.  And 
again,  have  we  not  amongst  our  ranks  the  two 
glorious  sisters — ladies  of  the  highest  distinction, 
beauty,  and  wealth,  but  whose  only  thought  is  the 
emancipation  of  their  country  ?  I  might  name 
many  others  as  illustrations  of  patriotic  devoted- 
ness  :  but  it  will  be  sufficient  if  I  conclude  with 
an  allusion  to  my  own  humble  self.  For  I,  like 
the  rest,  have  everything  to  lose,  but  naught  to 
gain,  except  the  joyous  approval  of  my  own  con- 
science and  the  delight  which  will  be  experienced 
when  Italy  shall  he  fre.e." 

" Not/red,  my  lord,"  said  Charles;  "but  only 
placed  under  a  different  system.     Your  speech  has 
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prored  that  there  may  be  much  deTotedness  and 
self-sacrifice  in  certain  quarters;  but  it  contained 
no  argument  to  convince  me  that  the  objects  to 
which  jou  aspire  are  fraught  with  benefit  to  the 
masses  of  the  Italian  people." 

"  Enough  of  words  !"  ejaculated  the  Marquis. 
"Let  your  decision  be  quickly  given,  Signer  Do 
Vcre  !  Will  you  join  us  ?  or  will  you  suffer  those 
penalties  which,  God  knows,  we  would  willingly 
avert  if  our  oaths  did  not  prevent  us  from  ebow- 
ing  such  mercy  !" 

Charles  reflected  for  a  few  moments  ;  and  then 
he  said,  "  Let  me  see  the  form  of  the  oath  vhich 
I  ma;  have  to  take." 

No.  87.— Aqkes. 


"  Behold !"  said  the  Marquis :  and  he  exhibited 
a  written  paper  to  our  hero. 

Charles  took  the  document  and  read  the  contenla, 
which  ran  as  follow  : — 

"  I,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  swear  by  every- 
thing most  sacred,  in  heaven  or  on  earth,  as  well 
as  by  my  hope  of  eternal  life,  that  with  heart  and 
hand  I  sincerely  and  faithfully  join  the  Society  for 
the  Eegeneration  of  Italy  ;  and  that  I  will  devote 
all  my  resources,  mental,  physical,  and  pecuniary, 
to  the  welfare  of  Italy.  I  further  swear  that  I 
will  readily  and  meekly  obey  the  orders  of  my 
superiors  without  gainsaying  or  questioning  them, 
—that  I  will  maintain  an  inviolable  secrecy  with 
Vol.  II. 


asneb; 
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regard  to  everytbiDg  the  revelation  of  which  might 
endanger  the  existence  of  the  Society  or  the  safety 
of  any  of  its  memhers.  And  1  likewise  swear  that 
if  at  any  moment  my  opinions  should  change  and 
I  should  repent  of  the  course  wbica  I  have  taken, 
so  that  I  feel  I  cannot  conscientiously  continue  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Society  and  ati  advocate  of 
iis  objects,  I  will  give  due  notice  to  the  pvc-sideht 
of  the  section  to  which  I  may  belong,  or  io  the 
chief  authority  in  the  district  where  X  may  be  re- 
siding ;  and  I  will  hold  myself  bound  to  submit 
to  whatsoever  may  be  ordained  or  decreed  accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  in  which  I  shall  thus  be 
placed.  And  if  I  should  violate  any  of  these 
solemn  obligations,  I  hereby  declare  that  I  shall  hold 
myself  as  having  become  guilty  of  the  highest 
crime  which  it  is  possible  for  man  to  commit;  and 
ihat  therefore  my  life  will  be  the  righteous  forfeit, 
hiid  whosoever  shall  take  it  will  only  be  suilablv 
and  properly  avenging  the  outrage  offered  to  this 
patriotic  brotherhood." 

"  I  cannot  take  that  oath,"  said  Charles,  after 
having  carefully  read  the  formula.  "I  will  tell 
you  frankly  why  I  ere  now  hesitated,  and  why  I 
asked  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
the  oath  whereby  every  member  is  bound.  It  was 
because  I  thought  that  the  terms  of  that  oath 
would  possibly  permit  me  to  accompany  you  on 
your  intended  expedition  to  leghorn — but  that 
when  once  wo  landed  upon  the  Tuscan  ebore  I 
might  raise  a  cry  to  the  effect  that  we  came  to  give 
such  complete  freedom  to  the  Italians .  as  to  es- 
tablish the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  But  I  see 
that  the  oath  binds  the  members  of  the  Society  to 
specific  objects  ;  and  it  would  be  only  an  equivo- 
cation on  my  part  to  take  that  oath  with  the 
ulterior  purpose  which  I  have  just  avowed." 

"  You  are  at  least  frank  and  candid,  Sigcor  Do 
Vere,"  said  the  Marquis  of  Ortona.  "  It  is  a  pity 
that  one  whose  principles  are  so  lofty  and  whose 
motives  of  honour  are  so  delicate,  cannot  be  won 
over  to  the  cause  which  we  espouse." 

"  My  lord,"  said  Father  Falconara,  vising  from 
his  seat,  "  I  beg  to  propose  that  the  prisoner — for 
in  such  a  light  must  we  consider  Signer  De  Vere 
— be  ordered  to  withdraw,  while  we  discuss  the 
painful  circumstance  which  has  thus  arisen." 

"  Be  it  so,"  observed  the  Marquie,  readily 
adopting  the  priest's  proposition  ;  for  in  his  heart 
he  was  as  anxious  as  Father  Falconara  himself  to 
find  some  pretext  for  sparing  the  life  of  De  Vere. 

"  Come  with  me,"  said  the  Countess  di  Milazzo  : 
and  she  conducted  Charles  out  of  that  large 
vaulted  apartment  wiere  the  conclave  was  assem- 
bled. 

Traversing  the  little  vestibule,  they  continued 
their  way  olong  the  passage  leading  towards  the 
stairs  :  but  the  Countess  stopping  short,  opened  a 
door  on  the  tight  hand,  and  which  our  hero  bad 
not  noticed  when  previously  passing  that  way. 

"  Be  so  good  as  to  enter  first,"  said  the  Countess. 

All  in  a  moment  Charles  asked  himself,  "  Why 
should  1  not  overpower  this  woman,  stifie  her 
cries  with  a  gag,  and  make  my  escape?  Need  I 
stand  upon  punctilios  towards  one  who  is  leagued 
with  a  set  of  desperadoes  who  have  just  been 
menacing  me  with  death  ?" 

He  turned  his  eyes  upon  the  Countess:  but  all 
in  a  moment  the  colour  mantled  upon  his  cheeks; 
for  by  the  light  of  the  lamp  which  she  carried  in 


;  her  left  hand,  he  now  perceived  that  she  held  3 
long  naked  dagger  in  her  right;  and  as  if  she  bad 
divined  bis  intention — or  at;  least  bad  penetrated 
the  thoughts  which  had  been  flashing  through  hia 

I  brain— she  held  the  weapon  In  such  a  position  as 

!to  prove  that  she  was  completely  on  her  guard. 
"  You  must  not  be  offended,  Signer  De  Vere," 
I  ehe  said,  with  that  calm  self-possession  mingled 
with  modest  affiibility,  which  seemed  to  be  habitual 
to  her  :  "  but  these  are  times  and  circumstances 
]  which  render  it  important  that  those  who  embark 
I  in  darinf;  or  desperate  enterprises  should  be  fully 
on  their  guard.  You  cannot  therefore  wonder 
I  that  I  should  take  precautions.  I  believe  you  are 
I  too  courteous,"  shs  continued,  with  a  smile,  "  to 
attempt  to  ill-treat  a  lady  :  but  if  it  should  happen 
to  be  otherwise,  and  you  should  by  any  possibility 
take  it  into  your  bead  to  make  a  sudden  attack 
upon  me,  you  see  that  I  am  quite  prepared  to 
meet  it.  Not  all  your  strength  would  avail 
against  a  thrust  from  this  poniard,  the  point  of 
I  which  is  sharp  as  a  needle  !  But  this  is  not  all. 
I  Look  !" 

I  The  Countess  gave  a  slight  cough,  but  in  a 
I  peculiar  manner ;  and  a  door  instantaneously 
1  opened  opposite  the  one  which  she  had  previously 
j  opened,  and  on  the  threshold  of  which  they  were 
I  both  standing.  Then  from  some  obscure  place 
[  four  men,  ariiled  with  drawn  swords,  and  having 
pistols  in  their  belts,  stepped  forward.  They 
spoke  not  a  word  :  but  their  looks  for  a  moment 
rtashed  fiercely  on  Charles ;  and  then  they  were 
bent  inquiringly  upon  the  Countess  di  Milazzo,  as 
if  in  readiness  to  obey  the  slightest  signal  she 
might  make.  She  waved  her  hand  slightly  ;  and 
they  instantaneously  disappeared,  the  door  closing 
upon  them— while  the  Countess  bent  a  halfsmilo 
of  significance  upon  our  hero, — a  smile  which  dis- 
played her  beautiful  teeth,  though  it  was  with  no 
studied  coquetry  on  her  part. 

"Now  will  you  have  the  kindness  to  pass  onP" 
she  said  :  and  the  dagger  was  immediately  hidden 
beneath  the  folds  of  her  garments. 

Every  fresh  circumstance  tended  to  show 
Charles  how  completely  he  was  in  the  power  of 
the  conspirators,  and  how  ramified  were  all  the 
precautions  which  they  took  for  the  ensurance  of 
their  own  safety  as  well  as  the  secrecy  of  their 
proceedings  in  the  subterraneans  of  the  Sparti- 
vento  palace.  He  therefore  perceived  how  abso- 
lutely useless  it  would  be  for  him  to  refuse  any 
mandate  which  might  be  given,  and  which  might 
be  so  easily  enforced  upon  him.  He  however 
turned  again  towards  the  Countess,  saying,  "  Your 
ladyship  has  complimented  me  by  expressing  tho 
belief  that  courtesy  would  prevent  me  from  in- 
juring a  lady  ;  and  I  cannot  now  do  better  than 
in  the  spirit  of  reciprocity  express  my  conviction 
that  a  lady  of  your  rank  and  principles  will  not 
now  deal  treacherously  with  me." 

"  No — I  am  incapable  of  treachery,"  answered 
tho  Countess  di  Milazzo,  with  frankness  and  fer- 
vour. "  Whatever  may  happen  to  you  will  be  the 
result  of  a  calm  deliberation  on  the  part  of  the 
conclave,  and  will  be  duly  imparted." 

Charles  bowed  an  acknowledgment  of  the  as- 
surance ;  and  he  entered  the  place  with  which  the 
duor  communicated  ;  but  it  was  so  completely 
involved  in  obscurity 'that  he  had  been  unable  to 
obiorvo  whether  it  were  a  passage,  or  a  room,  era 
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mere  recess.     That   door   iostantaneously   closed        Against  that  same  side   of  the  apartment  stood 
behind  him ;  and  this  circumstance  appeared  all  in    two  sofas  or  couches  ;  and  on  each  a  corpse  or 
a  moment  to  give  a  flat  contradiction  to  the  seem- 
ingly honest  assurances  he  had  an  instant  before 
received  from  the  lips  of  the  Countess. 

Where  was  he  ?  Utter  darkness  entombed  him. 
Ho  stretched  out  his  arms — and  his  hands  encoun. 
tered  the  solid  masonry  on  either  side.  He  feared 
to  advance,  lest  some  pitfall  should  be  at  his  feet ; 
for  all  that  he  had  ever  heard  or  read  that  was  ,  , 

'  frightful  in  respect  to  Italian  trea-  I  showing 

ntioned- 


axen  effigy  lay  stretched.  One  seemed  to 
have  been  a  man  of  about  forty  years  of  age, 
dressed  in  the  uniform  of  a  general  in  the  Sardinian 
service,  and  which  by  his  commanding  stature  and 
fine  countenance  he  might  have  been  supposed  to 
set  off  to  immense  advantage.  The  other  figure 
seemed  to  be  that  of  a  man  of  about  five-and- 
thirty  years  of  age,  also  in  a  military  uniform,  but 
rank  inferior  to  that  of  tho  first- 
chcry  or  vengeance,  now  flashed  through  his  brain,  mentioned.  The  eyes  of  both  were  shut  ;  and  if 
It  was  not  merely  a  stupendous  darkness,  but  like-  they  were  not  actual  corpses,  but  waxen  efligies, 
vtisc  a  tomb-like  silence  that  environed  him  ; — and  they  were  still  meant  to  represent  the  dead.  Yea 
now  for  the  first  time  throughout  the  proceedings  —  for  now  a  more  scrutinising  survey  of  these 
of  this  memorable  evening  he  absolutely  felt  objects  showed  Charles  that  the  breast  of  both 
afraid.  the  blue   coats  bore  deep  stains  as  if  indicative 

He  turned  to  feel  for  the  door :  but  he  could  of  blood  that  bad  flowed  from  wounds  which  had 
not  move  it.  He  grasped  the  handle— it  turned—  proved  mortal.  Besides  those  two  sofas  with 
but  the  door  itself  remained  fast,  doubtless  being  the  figures  that  lay  stretched  upon  them,  there 
locked  or  bolted  on  the  other  side.  was  no  other  furniture  in  the  apartment,  except  a 

"And  yet,"  thought  our  hero  to  himself,  in  tho  praying-desk  and  a  footstool ;  so  that  the  vaulted 
endeavour  to  conjure  up,  if  possible,  some  reassur-  apartment  looked  as  if  it  were  an  oratory  devoted 
ing  ideas,  "  they  cannot  mean  to  murder  me  trea-  ',  to  religious  services  for  the  dead  that  either  lay  or 
cherously  and  in  darkness?     Those  men,   though    were  represented  there. 

desperate  in  their  undertakings  and  their  position.  It  was  no  •ensation  of  terror  which  prevented 
have  nevertheless  certain  ideas  of  honour  and  of  Charles  from  advancing  towards  those  objects :  ho 
justice.  They  could  only  slay  me  by  virtue  of  a  was  not  afraid  of  the  dead,  if  such  they  were  ;  and 
decree  pronounced  by  themselves !  IJesides,  have  if  they  were  aught  else,  it  were  ridiculous  to  sup- 
I  not  a  friend  io  Father  Falconara  ?  and  would  not  pose  that  he  could  in  any  way  care  about  them, 
the  Marquis  of  Ortona  himself  be  right  glad  of  an  But  a  certain  sentiment  of  awe  kept  him  aloof; 
excuse  to  save  me  ?  Yet  why  did  the  Countess  for  be  felt  convinced  that  the  spectacle  must  be 
employ  a  stratagem  to  inveigle  me  hither  ?— why  in  some  way  associated  with  the  stern  realities 
has  there  been  something  treacherous  in  her  pro-  which  belonged  to  the  secret  proceedings  of  the 
ceedings  despite  all   her  assurances  to   the  con-    Spartivento  palace. 

trary  f"  [      While  he  was   still  gazing  upon  those  objects 

Charles  could  not  altogether  convince  himself ;  before  him,  the  door  opened,  and  the  Countess  di 
that  no  ulterior  perfidy  was  contemplated  ;  and  Milazzo  made  her  appearance.  Closing  the  door 
leaning  against  the  wall  near  the  door,  he  conti-  i  behind  her,  she  said  with  a  solemn  look  and  tone, 
nued  to  reflect  upon  the  position  in  which  he  was  ,  "  You  may  have  thought  that  I  was  acting 
placed.  Presently  bo  became  aware  that  a  light  J  treacherously  towards  you  ;  but  I  am  incapable  of 
was  beginning  to  glimmer  at  a  little  distance :  he  perfidy.  Behold  those  waxen  efligies!  With  a 
watched  it  with  anxiety:  it  grew  gradually — it  i  perfect — aye,  with  e.  most  painful  accuracy,  do 
expanded — it  began  to  reveal  certain  objects  and  to  they  represent  two  of  the  bravest  officers  who 
show  in  what  sort  of  a  place  De  Vero  thus  found  i  fought  for  Italian  freedom  in  the  army  of  Charles 
himself.  But  what  were  these  objects  that  were  !  Albert  on  the  fatal  field  of  Novara!  I  need  not 
thus  by  degrees  disclosing  themselves?     Was  he    tell  you  how  the   Sardinian  King  put  himself  at 


place  of  the  dead?  was  he  amidst  the  relics  of 
mortality  p  were  they  corpses  or  mere  waxen  effi- 
gies which  were  becoming  more  plainly  visible  as 
the  light  grew  stronger?  Was  it  now  the  aim  to 
horrify  or  to  affright  him  in  order  to  attenuate  his 
id  and  render  it  more  easy  to  be  acted  upon  " 


respect  to  one-half  of  its  construction ;  and  this 
darkened  half  was  in  the  first  instance  turned  to- 
wards De  Vere  ;  but  now  as  the  lantern  slowly 
revolved,  it  gradually  developed  the  shining  side ; 
and  when  this  part  wi0  turned  full  on,  the  move- 
ment ceased. 


the  head  of  his  troops  and  went  forth  to  fight  the 
Austrian  invader  ;  nor  need  I  tell  you,"  added  tho 
Countess,  lowering  her  voice  to  a  tone  of  pro- 
foundest  mournfulness,  "  how  tho  Austrian  tri- 
umphed, and  how  the  defeat  of  Charles  Albert  was 
followed  by  his  abdication.    These  facts  belong  to 


tho  reasonings  or  the  threats  of  the  president  of    history — and  you  are  acquainted  i 

the  conclave  ?  I      "  And  whom  do  those  effigies  represent  P"  in- 

We  will  proceed  to  explanations.  Charles  De  I  quired  Charles,  with  a  sensation  of  curiosity. 
Vere  found  himself  in  a  narrow  passage  leading  '  "  I  have  already  said  that  they  were  two  of  tho 
into  a  small  vaulted  apartment,  on  the  farther  side  i  bravest  officers  of  Charles  Albert's  army.  They 
of  which  the  light  was  appearing.  This  light  was  possessed  wives  who  loved  thi>m  and  were  proud 
produced  by  means  of  a  small  lamp  revolving  in  a  ;  uf  them— who  rejoiced  to  see  them  go  forth  to 
niche,  or  most  likely  in  an  aperture  in  the  wall  it-  fight  in  the  Italian  cause — and  who  mourned  over 
self,  so  that  it  was  lighted  and  moved  by  some  one  thorn  as  perished  patriots  when  on  Novara'a  fatal 
in  an  adjoining  apartment.  The  lantern,  as  we  field  they  fought  unto  the  very  last  and  died 
ought  more  properly  to  call  it,  was  darkened  in  i  rather  than  fly  !     Both  were  stricken  by  death's 


Dged  bullets  in  the  breast ;  for  never  failed  they 
for  an  instant  to  keep  their  faces  towards  their 
enemies  !" 

"  And  who  were  they  ?"  again  inquired  Charles 
De  Vere. 

"The  Prince  of  Spartivento  and  the  Count  oi 
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Milazzo,"  was  the  response.  There  was  a  pause : 
and  then  the  lady  went  on  to  say,  "  When  our 
husbands  thus  perished,  my  sister  and  I  Towed 
that  we  would  devote  oureelres  to  the  cause  of 
Italian  freedom.  Thenceforth  we  bade  farewell  to 
love  and  pleasure  ;  and  we  swore  that  the  good 
cause  should  become  the  idol  of  our  worship.  Ah  ! 
think  not,  signor,  that  because  floods  cf  roseate 
light  are  now  pouring  forth  from  the  casements  of 
the  Spartirento  palace,  and  that  the  sounds  of 
music,  the  song,  and  the  dance,  are  floating  upon 
the  air,— think  not,  I  say,  that  my  sister  thus  re- 
ceives her  friends  for  pleasure's  :ake !  No  ! — that 
magnificent  entertainment  ecrves  as  a  veil  and  as 
a  blind!  little  will  the  police-authorities  con- 
ceive that  while  the  upper  part  of  the  palace  wears 
the  appearance  of  joyous  revelry,  the  subterra- 
neans are  occupied  by  gallant  patriots  devising 
means  for  the  liberation  of  their  country  !" 

"  And  might  I  ask,  sigoora,"  inquired  Charles, 
"  for  what  purpose  those  waxen  efEgies  are  placed 
there?— and  why  your  noble  sister  and  yourself 
thus  retain  the  images  of  jour  departed  hus- 
bands?" 

"Can  you  not  divine  the  purpose?"  asked  the 
Countess  di  Mila2zo,  with  a  look  of  reproachful- 
ness:  "can  you  not  comprehend  how  my  sister 
and  I  feel  the  assurance  that  so  long  as  we  have 
it  in  our  power  thus  to  remind  ourselves  of  the 
perished  patriots,  we  never  can  fail  in  the  perform- 
ance of  our  duty?  If  I  taw  that  my  sister  was 
bestowing  too  much  thought  upon  worldly  plea- 
sures, or  listening  with  too  willing  an  ear  to  the 
tender  language  breathed  from  masculine  lips,  I 
should  take  her  by  the  hand — I  should  bring  her 
hither — I  should  bid  her  gaze  upon  the  eiSgy  of 
her  husband  as  be  appeared  when  be  fell  on  the 
fatal  field  of  Novara— and  I  should  adjure  her  to 
remember  her  oath !  And  she  would  do  the  same 
by  me  if  on  my  own  side  I  were  to  show  that  my 
feelings  were  becoming  lukewarm  on  behalf  of  the 
grand  and  glorious  cause." 

"  And  might  I  ask  your  ladyship,"  inquired  our 
hero,  "  what  was  your  object  in  introducing  me 
hither." 

"  That  you  might  fully  understand  the  stern 
seriousness  of  the  purpose  cherished  by  my  sister 
and  myself — that  you  might  see  how  resolute  we 
are— and  that  you  might  judge  of  the  spirit 
which  animates  all  the  mexbers  of  the  secret 
Society,  when  you  find  how  two  poor  weak  wo- 
men are  inspired  by  this  glorious  cause !  Tes, 
Signor  De  Vere— my  sister  and  I  pride  ourselves 
upon  bebg  heroines  in  the  cause;— and  I  now 
ask  whether  you  can  any  longer  hesitate  to  em- 
bark with  us  in  the  same  enterprise?" 

At  this  moment  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  door 
of  the  apartment ;  and  the  Countess  di  Milazzo 
hastened  to  answer  the  summons. 

A  whispered  communication  was  made  by  some 
man — a  member,  of  course,  of  the  secret  brother- 
hood—to the  Countess  di  Milazzo,  who  looked 
surprised  aud  perplexed  for  a  moment. 

"  Signor  De  Vere,"  she  said,  at  length  turning 
towards  our  hero,  "  have  you  any  reason  to  suspect 
that  you  are  under  the  espial  of  the  police  autho- 
rities ?" 

"  May  I  ask  why  your  ladyship  puts  the 
query?"  said  our  hero. 

The  Countess  reflected  for  a  few  instants ;  and 


then  she  replied,  "  There  ia  a  polioe-agenC  inqoir* 
ing  for  you  at  this  moment." 

"  Indeed  ?"  ejaculated  Charles.  "  Tes,  signora 
—it  is  by  no  means  surprising  that  this  circum- 
stance should  have  occurred.  Nearly  three  hours 
have  elapsed,"  he  continued,  glancing  at  his 
watch,  "  since  I  set  foot  within  the  Spartivecto 
palace  ;  and  long  ere  this  I  ought  to  have  been 
beyond  the  walls  of  Turin.  Indeed,  I  pledged 
myself  to  depart  within  an  hour ■" 

"  What  oS'ence  had  you  committed  P"  demanded 
the  Countess  quickly. 

"  I  was  about  to  fight  a  duel  with  another  Eng- 
lish gentleman,"  responded  Charles ;  "  and  by 
some  means  or  another  information  was  giTen  to 
the  Sardinian  authorities " 

"  Enough!  I  comprehend  your  exact  position/ 
said  the  Countess.     "  Follow  me." 

They  issued  forth  from  the  chamber  where  the 
waxen  effigies  lay;  and  the  Countess  conducted 
our  hero  into  an  opposite  room— the  one  from 
which  he  bad  ere  now  beheld  the  armed  men  ap- 
pear. It  was  dimly  lighted  with  a  lamp:  and 
there  were  about  a  doxen  individuals  there,  ell 
armed  to  the  teeth. 

"Eemain  here  until  my  return,"  said  the 
Countess :  and  she  accordingly  left  our  hero  in  the 
midst  of  the  armed  posse. 

Her  manner  towards  him  had  been  full  of  lady- 
like urbanity,  blended  however  with  the  most  per- 
fect modesty  of  look  and  propriety  of  deportment ; 
and  the  armed  men,  evidently  taking  her  ladyship 
as  their  example,  displayed  every  possible  polite- 
ness towards  De  Vere.  They  offered  him  refresh- 
ments, of  which  there  was  a  varied  assortment  on 
a  side-table  ;  some  of  them  were  smoking — they 
offered  him  cigars  :  but  though  he  declined  all 
their  civilities,  it  was  nevertheless  with  a  proper 
and  well-bred  courtesy.  In  about  ten  minutes  the 
Countess  di  Milazzo  returned ;  and  she  beckoned 
Charles  De  Vere  to  follow  her  into  the  passage. 

"  Are  you  willing,"  she  inquired,  "  to  por- 
cbase  your  life  as  the  result  of  a  compromise?" 

"  I  do  not  understand  your  ladyship,"  responded 
our  hero.  "  A  compromise  is  seldom  conaistent 
with  the  strictest  principles  of  rectitude  and  ho. 

"  I  could  propose  nothing  dishonourable  to  Sig- 
ner De  Vere  I"  interjected  the  Countess,  with  an 
air  of  dignity. 

"  Proceed,  signora,"  said  Charles,  with  a  bow. 
"Name  the  terms  of  this  compromise." 

"  Your  life  shall  be  spared  on  condition  that  you 
take  temporary  service  beneath  our  banner.  The 
oath  which  you  ere  now  read,  shall  not  be  exacted 
from  you  ;  but  an  oath  couched  in  terms  more 
general,  and  pledging  you  pot  to  the  precise  poli- 
tics of  our  party,  shall  be  substituted.  When  you 
land  at  Leghorn,  you  shall  be  at  liberty  to  raise 
whatever  cry  you  think  fit ;  and  from  that  moment 
likewise  you  shall  also  be  the  master  of  your  own 
actions." 

"  I  understand,"  said  De  Vere.  "  You  seek  to 
compromise  me  as  much  as  possible,  in  the  hope 
that  I  must  of  necessity  end  by  joining  you  alto- 
gether?" 

"  That  is  not  our  only  aim,"  replied  the  Coun- 
tess. "I  frankly  confess  that  your  preaence  here 
has  embarrassed  us  in  a  variety  of  ways.  But  one 
word !— do  you  accept  the  terms  ?     I  entreat  and 
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conjure  you  to  give  me  a  favourable  answer  ;  for 
it  baa  only  been  by  straming  many  a  pomt  of  our 
laws  in  your  behalf,  that  the  Marquis  of  Ortona 
and  Father  Falconara  have  been  enabled  to  obtain 
the  assent  of  the  conclave  to  such  conditions.  If 
you  refuse  them yes,  if  you  refuse  them,  Sig- 
ner De  Vere,"  added  the  Countess,  with  some  de- 
gree  of  emotion  in  her  voice,  "your  doom  is  in- 
evitable !'* 

"  Am  I  to  understand,"  demanded  our  hero, 
"  that  I  shall  be  kept  a  prisoner  until  the  expedi- 
tion sets  off?"  a 

"  It  will  set  ofF  this  very  night,'~replied  the 
Countess.  "  You  will  proceed  straight  to  Genoa  ; 
and  thence  you  will  at  once  sail  for  Leghorn." 

"  May  I  write  letters  to  some  friends,  to  make 
them  easy  in  reference  to  my  absence  and  dis- 
appearance ?" 

"  You  can  write  letters  on  condition  that  their 
contents  be  perused  —  not  from  any  miserable 
purpose  of  curiosity— but  as  a  guarantee " 

"  Good  heavens !"  cried  Charles  indignantly  ; 
"bow  desperate  must  be  the  hopes  and  fortunes  of 
your  cause,  that  whichever  way  you  turn  you  are 
compelled  to  suspect  treachery  and  take  all  the 
guarantees  which  are  suggested  by  the  deepest 
mistrust  1" 

"  It  is  so  with  all  conspiracies  and  all  conspira- 
tors," said  the  Countess  di  Milazzo,  in  a  cold  tone, 
and  with  a  corresponding  look. 

"  I  will  write  no  letters,"  said  Charles.  "Bather 
would  I  leave  my  friends  and  relations  to  the 
tortures  of  suspense,  than  submit  myself  to  the 
iodignity  of  such  a  surveillance  in  respect  to  cor- 
respondence. But  it  is  thoroughly  agreed  that 
the  moment  I  set  foot  on  the  shore  of  Leghorn  1 
may  raise  the  cry  of  entire  freedom  for  the  Italian 
people  ? — and  if  it  be  not  responded  to,  I  may 
throw  down  my  sword  and  refuse  to  fight  on  be- 
half of  the  cause  which  you  espouse  P  Nay,  more 
— I  may  to  the  best  of  my  ability  effect  my  escape, 
end  all  connexion  between  myself  and  your  secret 
society  shall  be  considered  to  be  at  an  end  P  Is 
it  so  ?" 

"  This  is  the  bargain,"  answered  the  Countess. 

Charles  reflected  for  a  few  moments.  There,  on 
the  one  hand,  was  the  threat  of  death  on  the  part 
of  those  desperadoes :  and  there,  on  the  other,  was 
a  compromise  by  means  of  which  he  might  ensure 
his  eventual  safety.  He  decided  upon  accepting 
the  latter ;  and  he  now  signified  his  intenfion  to 
the  Countess  di  Milazzo. 

"  Welcome,  welcome  amongst  us  I"  she  exclaimed, 
her  beautiful  countenance  flushing  with  enthu- 
siasm; and  she  grasped  our  hero's  band  as  she 
spoke. 
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OSCB  more  did  the  Countess  bid  Charles  Da  Vere 
await  her  return  for  a  few  minutes;  and  again 
was  he  consigned  to  the  place  which  we  may  de- 
nominate the  guard-room.  But  in  a  little  while 
me  beautiful  and  energetic  heroine  reappeared ; 
and  now  she  conducted  him  into  the  vaulted 
chamber    where     the     two    waxen    effigies    lay. 
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Charles  found  the  Marquis  of  Ortona  and  Father 
Falconara  there  ;  and  they  both  pressed  his  hands 
with  a  warmth  and  an  eagerness  which  showed 
how  delighted  they  were  at  being  enabled  to  con- 
gratulate hitn  on  having  saved  his  life. 

"  I  am  about  to  administer  an  oath,"  said  the 
Marquis,  "  which  you  cannot  object  to  take,  inas- 
much as  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  terms 
already  explained  oy  the  Countess  di  Milazzo." 

The  Countess  had  quitted  the  chamber  for  a 
moment :  but  she  now  returned,  accompanied  by 
two  of  the  members  of  the  secret  conclave ;  and 
they  held  drawn  swords  crossed  over  our  hero's 
head  while  the  Marijuii  dictated  the  following 
oath:— 

"  I  swear  by  everytlucg  sacred  in  heaven  and 
on  earth,  and  by  all  my  hopes  of  future  happiness, 
that  from  the  present  moment  until  my  foot  shall 
rest  upon  the  Tuscan  shore  at  Leghorn,  I  will  do 
naught  to  molest,  frustrate,  or  controvert  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Secret  Society  for  the  EegeneratioD  of 
Italy,  and  that  in  all  things  I  will  obey  the  supe- 
riors of  the  contemplated  expedition  so  long  as 
they  command  me  to  undertake  nothing  inimical 
to  the  conditions  of  the  compact  whereon  this 
oath  id  based,  I  furthermore  swear  that  I  will 
not  attempt  to  quit  the  ranks  of  the  brotherhood, 
nor  by  my  own  will  sever  myself  from  them,  until 
my  arrival  at  Leghorn — or  unless  a  severance  be 
produced  by  forcible  and  irresistible  circumstances. 
I  swear  to  maintain  secrecy  in  respect  to  the  pro- 
ceedings so  long  as  secrecy  may  be  needful  tc  the 
interests  of  the  cause  itself  or  to  the  safety  of  the 
members  embarked  in  it.  And  in  case  of  the  vio- 
lation of  this  oath,  or  of  any  of  its  parts,  I  hold 
that  my  life  will  become  righteously  forfeit;  and 
that  any  members  of  this  Society  will  be  justified 
in  inflicting  capital  punishment  upon  me,  so  that 
it  will  not  bo  a  murder  that  is  thuo  perpetrated, 
but  a  proper  retribution  that  will  have  been  ac- 
complished." 

While  the  Marquis  of  Ortona  was  reading  the 
formula  of  this  oath,  which  had  been  committed 
to  paper,  Charles  found  that  his  attention  was 
gradually  being  drawn  towards  the  countenance 
of  one  of  the  men  who  held  the  drawn  swords 
over  his  head.  It  occurred  to  him  that  he  had 
seen  this  man's  face  before.  He  looked  again, 
without  seeming  to  he  thus  paying  any  particular 
regard  to  the  individual:  stronger  in  his  mind 
grew  the  conviction  that  the  countenance  waa 
known  to  him ;  but  where  he  had  before  seen  it, 
be  could  not  recollect.  There  was  something  in 
the  gaze  of  the  man  himself  which  seemed  to  cor* 
roborate  the  idea  that  they  were  no  strangers  to 
each  other  :  but  fruitlessly  did  Charles  rack  his 
brain  to  recall  to  mind  where  it  was  that  they 
had  before  met. 

The  oath  having  been  read  over  to  him,  he  saw 
nothing  in  the  formula  from  which  he  felt  himself 
justified  in  dissenting  :  he  therefore  repeated  it, — 
saying  at  the  end,  "  All  this  I  swear  to  observe,  as 
I  hope  for  salvation  for  my  soul !" 

"  Amen  !"  said  Father  Falconara. 

The  two  men  with  the  drawn  swords  retired  ; 
and  the  Marquis  of  Ortona  at  once  said  to  I)o 
Vere,  "  Xou  have  taken  an  oath  of  the  most 
solemn  character,  in  the  presence  of  these  repre- 
sentations  of  the  two  great  patriots  who  died  for  the 
cause  of  Italian  freedom.     To  a  young  gentleman 
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tegritj,  of  jour  excellent    will  be  in  any  way  outraged,"  answered  the  Frin- 
dedness,  I  need  not  say 

She  led  him  forth  from  the  apartment  :  they 
descended  the  etairoAse,  and  reached  the  little  veS' 
tibule  which  Charles  bad  first  entered  on  his  ar- 
rival at  the  palace. 

"  You  are  about  to  see  the  police-agent,"  said 

the  Princess  ;  "  and  you  may  truthfully  inform  him 

my  lord;  and  in  order  to  save  mine  I  have  ac-  i  that  your  visit  to  me  this  evening  has  delayed  your 

cepted  the  conditions    which  jou  had  the  power    departure,  but  that  you  are  fully  determined  to  set 

to  impose."  off  at  midnight — for  which  purpose  you  empower 

"  And  you  have  acted   wisely,"  said  the  Mar-  I  him  to  or^r  a  postcbaise  to  come  and  take  you 

quis.  I  np  here.    Tour  luggage   can    be   sent  from  the 

*'  I  know,"  rejoined  Charles,  with  a  look  expres-  ,  hotel ;  and  my  steward  shall  call  there  in  the  motn- 

sive  of  fervid  gratitude,  "  that   to   your  lordship  ^  iog  to  defray  the   expenses  you   may  hare  con. 

'    ■"  ■■        "  ■  "  indebted    for  


of  your   honour    ane 

principles  and    high- 

that  I  hope  you  will  respect  that  oath  as  devoutly 

as  if  it  were  sworn  witU  your  hands  placed  upon 

the  breasts  of  the  veritable  corpses  of  the  deceased 

"  Whatever  I  have  undertaken  to  perform,  shall 
said  De  Vere.     "Life  is  sweet. 


and   Father   Falconara  I 
life " 

"Aye— and  to  the  Countess  di  Milazzo  also," 
said  the  Marquis  emphatically. 

A  elisht  blush  crossed  the  beautiful  countenance 
of  the  Italian  lady:  but  instantaneously  regaining 
her  self-posseesioD,  she  said  in  her  usual  composed, 
placid  manner,  "  Come  with  me,  Signor  De  Vere. 
I  am  obout  to  put  you  to  the  test.  You  are  to 
obey  the  orders  of  your  superiors ;  and  tho  Mar- 
quis of  Ortoua  will  now  tell  you  that  you  are  to 
receive  these  orders  from  my  lips." 

"  Assuredly  so,"  said  the  Marquis. 

Charles  bowed  an  acknowledgment  of  the  autho- 
rity ;  and  he  followed  the  Countess  from  the  cham- 
ber where  the  waxen  effigies  lay.  She  led  him 
along  the  passage:  they  reached  the  staircase— 
the  Countess  grasped  the  handle  attached  to  the 

wheel  6xed  against  the  wall  of  masonry — and  as  most  embarrassing  for  us." 
she  turned  that  wheel,  the  moveable  part  of  the'  "Yes!"  exclaimed  our  hero;  "for  he  would 
floor  was  seen  to  open  overhead.  They  ascended ;  i  have  insisted  upon  seeing  me — he  would  have 
and  once  more  was  he  in  the  apartment  lighted  taken  no  excuse — you  must  have  produced  me— ^ 
by  tlie  lamp  fed  with  perfumed  oil.  '  and  then  I  could  have  at  once  claimed  his  protee- 

"  You  will  remain  here  for  a  few  minutes— will  j  tion  !" 
you  not?"    said  the  Countess,  with    an  amiable!      "You  need  not  be  angry  with  yourself,"  aaid 
emilc.  I  the   Princess  calmly :    "  for   you  could   not  have 

Charles  bowed  an  assent ;  and  the  lady  left  the  I  acted  more  prudently  than  you  have  done.  Wo 
apartment.  Our  hero  might  now  escape  if  he  doubt  the  incident  was  embarrassing;  but  you 
thought  fit : — he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  open  are  wrong  to  think  that  we  should  have  produced 
that  door  and  join  the  crowd  of  guests,  amongst  you.  So  '. — wo  would  rather  have  incurred  any 
risk  than  have  placed  ourselves  so  completely  in 
your  power.  Eepine  not  at  the  course  you  have 
adopted;  for  you  have  assuredly  saved  your  life 


Iracted 

Charles  now  bitterly  repented  that  he  had  taken 
the  oath;  and  he  could  not  avoid  a  gesture  and  an 
expression  of  vexation.  The  Princess  flung  upon 
him  a  glance  of  inquiry. 

"  I  have  acted  foolishly,  signora  !"  he  said ; 
"  and  your  Highness's  sister  has  played  her  part 
with   a  policy    which  has   successfully   outwitted 

"  What  mean  you  ?"  inquired  the  Princess. 

"  I  mean,"  responded  Charles,  with  bitterncsa 
in  his  accents,  "that  the  visit  of  this  police-agent 
to  your  palace  to  inquire  for  me,  might  have 
been  the  means  of  my  safety  and  rescue — and  I 
ought  to  have  availed  myself  of  the  incident.  I 
have  played  my  cards  badly !" 

"  I  hesitate  not  to  confess,"  said  the  Princess, 
"  that  the  visit  of    this  agent  might   have  been 


whom  he  might  find  some  whose  aid  he  could  in- 
voke to  save  him  from  recapture  by  any  of  the 
desperado  band  :  or  be  might  escape  by  the  win- 
dow. But  no!— ho  dared  do  nothing  of  all  this  : 
the  oath  which  he  had  taken  withheld  him— and 
he  was  too  honourable  to  violate  it ! 


The  Princess  of  Spartivento  spoke  with  a  calm 
confidence  blended  with  a  gracious  condescension ; 


I  few  minutes  the  door  opened,  and  the  two    and  her  voice  was  full  of  a  golden  harmony.     We 


lade  their  appearance.  The  Countess 
Milazzo  at  once  descended  into  the  subterranean, 
the  moveable  part  of  the  floor  closing  oter  her 
head  ;  while  the  Princess  di  Spartivento  said,  with 
an  air  of  mingled  condescension  and  affability, 
"  Be  so  kind  as  to  give  me  your  arm." 

Charles  at  once  complied  with  this  request,  and 
the  Princess,  leaning  lightly  on  his  arm,  said, 
"  My  sister  is  compelled  to  rejoin  the  conclave 
below  ;  but  she  has  informed  me  exactly  how  mat- 
ters stand— and  therefore  instead  of  taking  your 
instructiuus  from  her  lips,  you  will  be  so  good  as 
to  receive  them  from  mine." 

"Provided  that  they  are  consistent  with  the  con- 
ditions of  the  compact,"  replied  our  hero  ;  "  and 
that  they  enjoin  tho  performance  of  nothing  repug- 
nant to  my  feelings." 

"  Fear   not  that  your  opinions  or  sentimeola 


have  already  said  that  she  was  of  a  grand  and 
striking  beauty ;  her  age  was  only  twenty-six ; 
and  it  must  have  been  difficult  for  any  young  man 
to  gaze  upon  her  without  tender  emotion.  Equally 
difficult  were  it  for  an  admirer  of  the  fair  sex  to 
contemplate  her  sister  tho  Countess  without  a 
sense  of  fascination.  But  Charles  Bi  Vere  was 
passing  through  the  ordeal  without  the  slightest 
infidelity  to  the  image  of  his  beloved  Agnes.  It 
should  however  be  mentioned  that  the  looks  of  the 
Princess  of  Spartivento  were  as  replete  with 
modesty  as  those  of  her  sister  had  been. 

"Now,"  said  the  Princess,  when  that  little  col- 
loquy in  the  vestibule  was  ended,  "  we  will  repair 
to  the  room  where  the  police-agent  is  waiting  your 
appearance." 

She  opened  the  door  :  they  proceeded  along  a 
passage  which  led  into  the  great  hall  of  the  man- 
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lion.  There  numerous  lacquejs  were  lounging 
about  on  all  sides,  and  some  of  the  company  were 
moving  up  and  down  the  grand  marble  staircase, 
—  some  having  visited  the  refresbment-rooms,  and 
others  repairing  thither.  The  Princess  conducted 
De  Vere  to  a  small  sitting-room,  where  our  hero 
at  once  recognised  the  agent  of  police  who  had 
wailed  upon  him  at  the  Hotel  de  I'Europe. 

"  I  was  determined  to  satisfy  myself,"  said  the 
Princess,  affecting  to  laugh  gaily,  "  whether  my 
friend  Signer  De  Vere  could  possibly  be  under  the 
surveillance  of  the  police— and  whether  he  is  so 
wickedly  disposed,"  she  added,  now  flinging  an 
arch  smile  upon  Charles,  "as  to  contemplate  a 
duel." 

"Then  Signer  De  Vere  must  himself  have 
given  your  Highness  these  particulars,"  said  the 
police-agent,  with  a  low  bow,  "  for  I  assuredly  did 
not  betray  them." 

"Oh,  yes,"  exclaimed  the  Princess,  laughing. 
"Signer  De  Vere  made  no  secret  of  the  matter — 
though  he  might  naturally  feel  indignant  at 
I  having  been  the  object  of  espial  on  your  part  " 
I  "It  is  a  habit  we  have  in  this  city,"  said  the 
police-agent,  with  a  dry  cough.  "No  doubt, 
Signor  De  Vere  knows  that  well  enough;  for  he 
is  intimately  acquainted  with  Italian  customs. 
When  once  the  police  authorities  have  ordered 
any  one  to  do  a  particular  thing,  they  keep  a 
vigilant  eye  over  him  until  ha  does  it.  And  now, 
Signor  De  Vere,  with  your  permission  I  should 
like  to  speak  a  few  words  with  you  alone." 

"What!  am  I  in  the  way  ?"  said  the  Princess, 
emiling.  "If  so,  I  am  sure  I  would  not  for  the 
worlii  intrude  another  moment." 

With  these  words,  spoken  with  an  air  of  cheer- 
ful good-nature  and  indifference,  the  Princess  left 
the  apartment,  without  so  much  as  thinking  it 
worth  while  tu  cast  a  significant  look  upon  our 
hero. 

Charles  remained  alone  with  the  police-agent, 
who  at  once  said,  "  You  have  not  fulfilled  your 
word,  signor.  At  seven  o'clock  you  were  to  have 
left  Turin  :  it  is  now  past  nine,  and  you  are  still 

"  My  good  fellow,"  replied  our  hero,  "  can  you 
not  make  allowances  for  one  who  when  calling  to 
take  his  leave  of  a  beautiful  lady,  finds  that  she  is 
entertaining  company  and  is  inveigled  into  joining 
the  guests?" 

"Very  good,  signor,"  replied  the  agent;  "I 
will  make  ail  allowances— for  the  Princess  is  very 
beautitul — and  so  is  her  sister  the  Countess  di 
Milozzo.  Besides,  I  do  not  want  to  spoil  sport  ; 
only  I  thought  it  highly  necessary  just  to  call  and 
rniuind  you  of  your  promise;  because  the  other 
Englishman- Signor  Hardress— cannot  be  libe- 
rated till  you  leave  Turin,  and  he  is  getting  ex- 
ceedingly impatient.  I  know  what  these  syrens 
are— this  Princess  and  this  Countess ;  and  I 
thought  that  if  they  had  once  got  you  within  the 
range  of  their  fascinations,  you  would  forget  all 
about  your  pledge  to  depart  and  your  fellow- 
countryman  who  is  in  prison," 

"  I  have  forgotten  nothing  of  C.U  this,"  replied 
De  Vere  :  "  I  will  leave  exactly  at  midnight.  Will 
that  suffice  ?" 

"  It  must  suffice,  since  you  so  wish  it,"  re- 
iponded  the  official ;  "  and  after  all,  it  is  only  a 
matter  of  a  few  hours  in  respect  to  the  release  of 
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your  fellow-countryman.  But  you  must  not  think 
you  are  making  a  dupe  of  me,  Signor  De  Vere," 
continued  the  agent,  with  a  sly  smile,  "  when  you 
tell  me  that  you  purposely  set  out  from  your  hotel 
to  pay  a  farewell  visit  to  the  Spartivento  pitlace." 

"  What  mean  you  ?"  inquired  De  Vere,  steadily 
and  unflinchingly  meeting  the  keea  scrutinizing 
gaze  of  the  official. 

"  I  simply  mean  this,  signor,"  pursued  the 
latter, — "  that  I  saw  it  all— I  was  watching  you 
from  a  distance- you  were  invited  to  come  here. 
Of  course  it  is  no  business  of  mine — but  I  know 
the  goings  on  at  the  Spartivento  palace." 

"Ah  !"  thought  Charles  within  himself  :  "  then 
the  whole  conspiracy  is  discovered,  and  pL'rbaps  I 
shall  be  arrested  along  with  the  others  !"— but  his 
countenance  betrayed  naught  of  the  internal 
agitation  which  he  thus  experienced :  yet  it  wis 
with  an  indescribable  suspense  that  ho  waited  fur 
what  the  man  might  next  say, 

"  Of  course,"  continued  this  individual,  '■  I  am 
not  a  member  of  the  police  without  knowing  a 
thing  or  two  more  than  ordinary  people." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  demanded  Charles 
"  You  spoke  of  these  ladies  as  syrens " 

"  Well,  signor,  and  have  you  not  found  them  to 
be  such  ?"  said  the  agent,  with  a  sly  look.  "  You 
admit  that  they  have  kept  you  here  for  hours 
beyond  the  time  when  you  promised  to  leave 
Turin — and  that  now  you  do  not  purpose  to  depart 
until  midnight " 

"  These  ladies  render  their  hospitalities  very 
agreeable,"  said  Charles. 

"No  doubt  of  it!"  rejoined  the  agent,  with 
another  sly  look.  "Perhaps  you  flatter  yourself 
that  you  are  the  first  lover  the  Princess  has  had 
since  the  death  of  her  husband  ?" 

"Ah  !"  thought  Charles  ;  "  perhaps,  after  all, 
there  is  nothing  to  be  frightened  at,  and  this 
fellow  is  altogether  ou  a  wrong  scent  !" 

It  now  occurred  to  our  hero  that  the  police  olH- 
cial  had  been  drinking,  and  that  though  not  parti- 
cularly intoxicated,  he  was  assuredly  not  quite 
sober— and  hence  the  tittle-tattling  strain  in  which 
he  was  talking. 

"Tlie  truth  is,"  pursued  the  man,  now  winking 
bis  eyes  in  a  knowing  fashion,  "  those  two  sisters 
are  in  reality  the  most  profligate  women  in  all 
Turin." 

"  No— I  cannot  believe  it !"  exclaimed  Charles, 
a  flush  of  generous  indignation  glowing  upon  hia 


"But  I  tell  you,  signor,  it  is  the  fact!  The 
police  know  better  than  the  world  in  general.  The 
world  in  general  believes  those  ladies  to  be  vir- 
tuous :  the  police  knows  to  the  contrary.  But  the 
police  keeps  its  own  secret.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  private  pursuits  or  pleasures  of  indivi- 
duals; and  therefore  the  police  tells  no  tales,  but 
leaves  the  world  in  general  to  think  just  what  it 
likes." 

"  Are  you  sure  that  you  are  not  libelling  the 
characters  of 'two  virtuous  ladies?"  asked  Charles 

"  I  am  certain  that  I  am  doing  nothing  of  tho 
sort.  I  have  seen  handsome  young  men  intro- 
duced stealthily  over  and  over  again  into  the  Spar- 
tivento palace — just  as  i/oit,  signor,  were  intro- 
duced  here  this  evening;  and  you  best  can  tell 
whether  you  vieie  invited  here  for  the  mere  sako 
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of  listeoiDg  to  a  concert  or  joining  in  a  dance. 
Besides,  on  what  excellent  terms  the  Princess  was 
with  jou,  eignor,  just  now  when  she  brought  jou 
into  the  room.  Well,  well !  it  is  no  business  of 
mine " 

"  But  you  seem  to  be  making  it  your  business," 
said  Charles  sternly.  "  And  now  what  ia  all  this 
gossip  and  tittle.tattle  to  lead  top" 

"  To  lead  to  ?  Why,  to  nothing,  eignor.  I  said 
just  now  it  is  no  business  of  mine;  but  somehow 
or  another  the  subject  has  grown  on  us — and  I 
could  only  conclude  by  recommending  that  you  do 
not  suffer  the  fascinations  of  the  Princess  to  retain 
you  hero  beyond  midnight." 

"  I  shall  depart  at  midnight,"  said  our  hero, 
nith  a  stern  curtness.  "Tou  can  order  me  a  post- 
chaise,  if  you  will.  It  may  take  me  up  at  the 
gate  of  the  Spartivento  palace " 

"  I  will  come  with  it  myself,  eignor,"  eaid  the 

"Thank  you,  I  would  rather  not,"  interjected 
Charles.  "Do  you  think  I  want  every  one  to 
know  that  I  am  bunted  about  by  the  police  P 
Send  me  the  chaise,  and  let  my  portmanteau  be 
placed  inside.  Here  is  money  to  liquidate  my  ex. 
penses  at  the  hotel:  the  surplus  you  will  keep  for 
yourself.     And  now  depart." 

"  I  bid  you  farewell,  signor.  I  envy  you!  You 
will  presently  be  a  happy  man  in  the  aims  of  the 
Princess " 

"  Silence !  a  truce  to  this  ribald  scandal  on  jour 
part !"  exclaimed  our  hero  sternly. 

"  Ah,  well,  signer,  it  is  all  very  generous  and 
honourable;  but  it  does  not  make  me  your  dupe. 
I   tell  you   these  two  ladies  are  visited  by  more 

lovers  than  even  that  famous  Marchioness  was 

you  know  whom  I  mean the  one  who  died  80 

horribly  the  other  day  at  Florence." 

Having  thus  spoken,  the  official  took  up  his  hat, 
node  a  bow,  and  retired.  Just  as  the  door  closed 
behind  him,  a  large  picture,  about  seven  feet  high, 
and  standing  only  about  a  foot  from  the  floor, 
opened  as  a  door ;  and  the  Princess  came  forth 
from  on  inner  room  which  was  thus  disclosed  to 
the  view  of  our  hero. 

"  You  arc  a  man  of  the  most  scrupulous  honour," 
she  said  to  Do  Vore,  as  ehe  pro6fered  him  ber 
hand. 

"What!  is  it  possible?"  he  asked,  "you  have 
heard " 

"Everything  that  has  taken  place,"  replied  the 
Princess;  and  the  blood  mantled  over  her  superb 
countenance,  upon  her  neck,  and  upon  her  bosom. 

"Oh,  signora!"  cried  Charles,  "I  dared  not 
breathe  a  single  syllable  in  vindication  of  cha- 
racters which  I  know  to  be  so  foully  aspersed  !" 

"Tou  eaid  as  much  as  you  dared,"  answered 
the  Princess,  bending  upon  him  a  look  full  of 
gratitude,  but  still  with  a  blush  upon  her  cheeks  ; 
— "  and  far  more  than,  as  strangers  to  you,  I  and 
my  eister  had  any  right  to  expect." 

"The  female  character,  when  wrongfully  ac- 
cused," rejoined  Charles,  "always  ought  to  enlist 
(lie  chivalrous  sympathy  of  a  male  defender.  But 
if  I  had  spoken  a  syllable  more  than  I  did  say  on 
your  behalf " 

"  You  would  have  betrayed  everything  !"  inter- 
jected I  ho  Princess.  "Ah,  signor,  I  fully  appre- 
ciate the  noble  generosity  of  your  conduct  ;  and  I 
.eliall  not  fail  to  represent  it  presently  to  my  sistor. 


Alas,  that  our  fair  fame  should  thus  be  libelled  by 
a  brutal  ruffian !  But  it  is  one  of  the  penalties 
which  patriotism  has  to  pay  for  its  fervour  and  ita 
sincerity.  Ah !  it  is  better  that  the  police  should 
I  read  the  word  lovers  instead  of  conspiratori  I 
And  not  only  do  I  thank  you,  signor,"  pursued 
the  Princess,  "  for  your  geaerous  conduct  in 
reference  to  my  sister  and  myself :  I  may  likewise 
compliment  you  on  the  strict  honour  and  integrity 
with  which  you  have  fulfilled  your  oath.  I  bad 
not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  trusting  you  alone 
with  the  police-agent :  I  knew  you  were  a  man  of 
honour !" — and  the  handsome  dark  eyes  of  the 
Princess  were  fixed  with  admiration  upon  tho 
countenance  of  our  hero. 

"Even  though  my  oath  be  extorted  from  me  iy 
the  force  of  circumstances,"  eaid  Charles,  "  I  can 
nevertheless  respect  it.  And  now.  Princess,  if  my 
conduct  throughout  has  given  you  such  satisfac- 
tion—and if  you  can  place  such  implicit  reliance 
on  my  integrity— why  may  I  not  be  suffered  to  go 
free  ?  why  must  I  be  held  to  the  terms  of  that 
oath  P  One  word  from  you  to  the  secret  conclave 
would  ensure  my  manumission!" 

"  Not  so,  signor,"  said  the  Princess ;  and  it  ap- 
peared to  be  with  an  expression  of  mou-nfui  regret 
that  she  shook  her  head.  "It  would  please  me 
much  to  do  aught  that  lay  in  my  power  to  servo 
you :  but  herein  I  am  powerless.  The  Society  will 
not  part  from  one  whom  it  hopes  to  enrol  perma- 
nently in  its  ranks.  It  is  not  the  first  time  that 
persons  have  entered  those  ranks  unwillingly,  and 
as  the  result  of  circumstances  which  were  acci- 
dental, or  at  least  involuntary  on  their  part :  and 
they  have  ended  by  becoming  stanch  supporters 
and  advocates  of  the  good  cause.  This  ia  a  cal- 
culation of  which  the  Society  never  loses  sight; 
and  it  will  not  depart  from  its  rule  in  your  case. 
Besides,  eignor,  a  point  has  already  been  strained 
to  save  your  life — and  you  must  ask  no  more!" 

"  If  you  assure  me  that  the  request  is  useless," 
replied  Charles,  "it  were  idle  for  me  to  continue 
to  urge  it!" 

"  It  is  useless,"  eaid  the  Princess ;  and  again  she 
bent  upon  him  a  look  that  was  replete  with  com- 
passionate interest :  then,  as  her  countenance  sud. 
dcnly  fired  up  with  an  enthusiastic  glow,  she  ex- 
claimed, "Ob,  chivalrous-minded  Englishman  !  I 
am  confident  that  you  will  enter  with  spirit  into 
our  cause  !  You  will  accompany  us  to-night  with 
the  resolve  to  play  a  coble  part !" 

What?"  ejaculated  Charles:  "do  I  under- 
stand your  Highness  aright  P  Is  it  the  intention 
of  yourself  and  your  sister  to  accompany  the  expe- 
dition P" 

The  Princess  cast  upon  him  for  a  moment  a 
look  as  if  she  were  surprised  at  the  query  ;  and 
then  she  said,  "Do  you  think,  siguur,  that  we 
should  remain  absent  when  the  spark  is  to  be  set 
to  that  system  of  trains  which  are  ramified 
throughout  Italy  ?  No,  no  !  we  shall  not  be 
absent !  But  come— you  may  stand  in  need  of 
refreshments— and  then  you  must  return  to  the 
conclave,  who  will  be  expecting  you." 

The  Princess  again  took  De  Vere's  arm ;  and  they 
issued  forth  from  the  parlour  where  this  conversa- 
had  taken  place.  Instantaneously  changing 
the  discourse  to  light  and  general  topics,  the 
Princess  talked  gaily  and  in  a  very  friendly 
manner  with  De  Vere  as  they  crossed  the  spacious 
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hall  in  the  direction  of  the  rooms  where  the  re- 
freshments were  served.  Just  as  they  were  about 
to  enter  that  suite  of  apartments,  De  Vere  was 
seized  with  sudden  surprise  on  beholding  Floribel 
leaning  upon  the  arm  of  a  very  handsome  young 
man  wearing  a  rich  military  uniform.  At  the 
same  moment  Floribel  recognised  our  hero,  and 
the  Princess  at  once  perceived  that  they  were 
acquainted  with  each  other. 

"  You  know  that  lady  ?"  said  her  Highness. 

"  Yes — I  know  her.     She  is At  least  I  forget 

her  name  :"  for  Charles  was  more  or  less  confused 
and  bewildered  at  beholding  her  there  :  he  knew 
not  by  what  name  she  was  passing— and  he  did 
not  wish  to  say  anything  that  might  compromise 
her. 

"  Ah,  I  see  that  your  acquaintance  with  her  is 
Blight,"   said   the   Princess.     "  She  is  a  Madame 
Lovel.      Captain  St.  Didier  brought  ber  hither, 
and  presented  her  to  me." 
KO.  88. — A85BB. 


By  this  time  the  two  couples  met ;  and  Floribel, 
at  once  giving  her  hand  to  Charles,  exclaimed, 
"Why,  who  would  have  thought  of  seeing  yoa 
here  ?" 

"No!  doubtless  you  did  not  expect  to  see  mo 
here  !"  answered  our  hero,  with  a  meaning  look. 
"  You  fancied  that  by  this  time  I  had  left  Turin." 

The  tell-tale  blush  upon  Floribel's  cheeks  showed 
De  Vere  that  his  conjecture  was  right;  and  he 
said,  "  I  understand  it  all  :  but  I  give  you  credit 
for  a  good  intention." 

"  1  am  glad  to  hear  you  speak  thus,"  said  Flo- 
ribel. "  Presently,  when  you  are  disengaged,  I 
will  say  a  few  words  to  you." 

"  At  once,  if  you  think  6t,"  said  our  hero. 
"Her  Highness  will  grant  me  permission " 

"  Assuredly,"  said  the  Princess,  with  an  amiable 
smile.  "  Captain  St.  Didier  shall  give  me  his  arm 
until  you  rejoin  me,  Signur  De  Vere." 

Charles  gave  his  arm  to  Floribel,  and  conducte 
Tot.  II. 
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her  into  the  long  passage  branching  o6f  from  the 
hnll,  and  where  the;  niight  be  comparatirelv  alone 
together. 

"  How  is  it  that  I  find  you  here  ?"  he  at 
inquired. 

Fioribel  blushed— hesitated— and  then  anawered, 
"  Captain  St.  Didier  introduced  me." 

"  Captain  St.  Didier,  Floribel  f"  said  Charles  in 
a  reproachful  manner.  "Atd  who  is  Captain  St. 
Didier?  what  is  he  to  ;ou  that  be  should  be  inti- 
mate enough  to  introduce  jou  here  ?" 

Again  did  Floribel  blush — ae»in  did  she  look 
confused  for  a  fevr  moments ;  an  t  then  suddenW 
recovering  her  self-possessioD,  ;i3  well  as  the  forti- 
tude which  was .  necessary  for  one  in  her  falsa 
position,  she  said,  "  Tou  hare  already  coDJeciured 
in  >0!ir  own  mind  what  Captain  St.  Didier  may  be 
to  me;  and  it  is  therefore  cruel  of  you  to  seek  to 
draw  out  the  statement  word  for  word  and  syllable 
for  syllable  from  my  lips." 

■'My  God,  Floribel!"  cried  Charles,  "is  it  pos- 
sible that  TOO  are  fixed  in  pursuing  a  career  of — 
cf " 

"  And  pray,"  she  added,  with  a  cold  air,  "  how  is 
it  that  I  find  the  very  virtuous,  delicate,  and  over- 
scropulous  Mr.  De  Tere  on  the  most  familiar  and 
intimate  terms  With  the  Princess  of  Spartivento?" 

"  Floribel !"  he  ejaculated,  half  indignantly, 
half  reproachfully. 

"It  is  useless  for  you  to  deny  it,"  she  imme- 
diately rejoined,  in  a  positive  tone.  "  Was  not 
the  Princess  leaning  upon  your  arm, — her  dark 
eyes  bent  admiringly  upon  you — her  smiles  dis- 
closing her  pearly  teeth — her  voice  of  golden  har- 
mony wafting  joyous  language  to  your  ear " 

"The  urbanity  of  a  hostess,"  interjected  Charles, 
"  towards  a  guest  whom  she  was  pleased  to  distin- 
guish with  more  than  the  usual  honour." 

"  Ob,  Charles  I"  cried  Floribel,  "  do  you  think 
I  am  so  ignorant  of  the  world  as  to  receive  for 
gospel  such  an  explanation  as  this  ?  At  the  very 
outside  you  could  have  only  known  the  Princess  of 
Spartivento  two  or  three  hours ;  and  such  a  de- 
i;ree  of  intimacy  as  that  which  unquestionably 
exists  between  you " 

"  I  entertained  the  hope,  Floribel,"  interrupted 
Charles,  gravely,  "  that  you  knew  enough  of  me  to 
be  convinced " 

"  I  have  seen  so  much  of  the  world,"  said  Flo- 
ribel vehemently,  "that  I  believe  in  nothing 
which  is  not  fully  proven  to  me.  I  have  told  you 
how  I  came  hither.  I  have  passed  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Captain  St.  Didier ;  and  he  begged  me 
to  accompany  him  this  evening  to  this  palace,  to 
which  he  has  a  general  invitation.  I  will  tell  you 
candidly  that  I  was  in  no  particular  humour  to 
plunge  amidst  scenes  of  gaiety  after  the  informa- 
tion you  had  given  me  that  Agnes  has  found  a 
father  and  that  I  have  an  uncle  living, — a  father 
whom  she  must  love — an  undle  whom  I  must  fear ! 
1  would  rather  have  remained  in  the  solitude  of 
my  chamber,  to  reflect  upon  all  these  things:  but 
St.  Didier  pressed  me — and  I  came.  I  need  not 
tell  you,  Charles,  that  people  are  not  so  particular 
on  the  Continent  as  they  are  in  England,  and  that 
even  in  the  very  best  society  persons  may  find  an 
entrance  who  would  vainly  seek  the  same  privi- 
lege in  our  own  native  land.  St.  Didier'e  presen- 
tation was  therefore  sufficient;  and  I  was  smilingly 
welcomed  by  her  Highness,     I  have  now  told  you 


the  truth  as  it  regards  myself.  I  pray  you  to  be 
equally  candid  towards  me,  and  tell  me  how  it  is 
that  I  find  you  at  the  Spartivento  palace,  wSeh. 
as  you  rightly  concluded,  1  thought  you  were  pre- 
paring to  depart  from  Turin." 

"1  can  give  you  no  other  explanation,"  re- 
sponded Charles,  "  than  that  I  was  invited  hither 
—and  I  came.  If  you  do  not  know  enough  of  try- 
principles  to  believe  that  I  am  incapable  of  an  act 
of  infidelity  to  Agnes,  you  must  at  least  have 
sufficient  faith  in  my  honour  to  be  assured  that  I 
would  not  pledge  my  sacred  word  to  a  falsehood. 
But  I  awear  to  you,  most  solemnly— by  everything 
I  deem  sacred— that  no  impure  thought  has  en- 
tered my  head  in  reference  to  the  Princes*  of 
Spartivento,  and  that  the  conduct  of  her  Highness 
towards  me  has  been  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
modesty  and  dignity  of  a  distinguished  lady." 

"  I  most  believe  you,  Charles  !"  said  Floribel : 
and  then  looking  round,  and  lowering  her  voice, 
she  added,  "  Jfevertbelea?,  I  deem  it  right  to  give 
you  a  warning.  Although  the  demeanour  of  tho 
Princess  has  hitherto  been  correct  towards  you, 
yet  as  a  man  of  the  world  yon  cannot  do  other- 
wise than  mistrust  that  extreme  friendliness  of 
manner  which  sho  was  displaying  as  she  leant 
upon  your  arm.  For  my  part  I  have  much  reason 
to  believe,  from  what  I  have  heard,  that  she  and 
her  sister  are  two  wantons." 

"  Again  this  calumny  !"  mentally  ejaculated 
our  hero  :  and  then  he  asked,  "  What  reason  have 
you  for  entertaining  such  a  belief?" 

•'I  will  tell  you,"  replied  Floribel.  "Some- 
thing has  come  to  the  ears  of  the  Sardinian  9o- 
vernment  which  has  induced  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  to  request  that  Captain  St.  Didier  would 
institute  a  watch  over  the  proceedings  in  this 
mansion.  He  came  hither'  this  evening  for  that 
purpose  ;  and  he  requested  me  to  accompany  him 
the  better  to  guarantee  his  visit  against  any  sua- 
picion." 

"And  what  is  it  that  has  thus  been  heard?" 
inquired  Charles,  inTardly  agitated  and  suddenly 
filled  with  anxious  suspense. 

"  It  is  positive  that  a  great  number  of  young 
men  secretly  visit  the  palace  at  night,"  said  Flo- 
ribel ;  "  and  therefore  the  two  sisters  must  either 
be  gallant  ladies  who  carry  on  various  amours,  or 
else  they  are  engaged  in  a  conspiracy.  These  al- 
ternatives suggest  the  only  solution  of  the  mys- 
tery." 

"  Ah !  is  it  so  t"  said  De  Vere,  assuming  a  some- 
hat  careless  manner.     "  But  surely  your  Captain 
I.  Didier  beholds    nothing  here,  in  this  feattve 
lene,  to  justify  either  suspicion  ?" 
"  No,"  rejoined  Floribel.     "  But  this  very  even- 
ing he  has  managed   to  introduce  a  spy  into  the 
house.     Of  course  all  that  I    am  telling   you  is 
perfectly   confidential,    and    intended    only   as    a 
friendly  warning  :  but  I  need  not    give  yon  such 
injunction — for  I   do  indeed    think   too   well 
>u,  after  all  you  have  said,  to  suppose  that  you 
would  surrender  to  the  wiles  and  blandishments  of 
the  Princess  of  Spartivento — while  as  for  your  en- 
gaging in   a  conspiracy,  I  am  sure  that  such  an 
is  simply  ridiculous." 

And  that  spy  whom  the  Captain  has  intro- 
duced," said  De  Vere, — "i»  he  amongst  the  as- 
sembled company  }" 

Oh,  no  !     But  I  do  not  exactly  know  where 
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he  is— neither  does  St.  Didier  himself.  Ha  has 
not  seen  the  man  since  he  seat  him  hither  this 
evening :  but  he  of  course  expects  to  receive 
information  presently.  Ah!  I  recollect !— and  tbe 
coincidence  is  eiae;ular!  This  ep;  of  whom  we 
are  talking  is  a  Florentine — he  was  one  of  Count 
Eimorinu's  most  able  and  trusty  agents." 

A  sudden  light  flashed  in  unto  the  brain  of 
Charles  Da  Vere ;  and  be  could  scarcely  prevent 
himself  from  giving  vent  to  an  ejaculation.  He 
however  succeeded  in  retaining  a  profound  silence. 

"Captain  St.  Didier  told  me  all  this  just  now," 
pursued  Floribel.  "  For  my  part— though  I  know 
nothing  of  the  Princess  and  her  sister — 1  should 
scarcely  think  they  are  engaged  in  a  conspiracy :  I 
should  be  much  more  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
persons  who  have  been  secretly  admitted  into  their 
mansion  are  gallants  with  whom  they  carry  on 
their  amours." 

"  Well,  doubtless  time  will  prove,"  said  Charles, 
carelessly,  as  if  the  matter  were  one  of  no  parti- 
cular moment  to  himself.  "And  now,  Floribel, 
can  I  once  more  venture  to  entreat " 

"  If  you  are  about  to  revert  to  the  old  story, 
Cliarlee,"  interrupted   the  young  lady, — "and  if 

assure  you !  I  beseech  you  therefore  to  quit  the 
Siibjcct  at  once.  My  career  is  ruled  by  destiny  it- 
s?it.  Let  us  now  separate.  I  must  rejoin  St. 
Didier.  He  is  not  jealous  of  you,"  she  added, 
with  a  smile ;  "  for  I  have  already  told  him  suffi- 
cient to  make  him  understand  how  you  and  I  can 
be  intimate  together " 

"  And  also,"  added  De  Vere,  '•  why  you  chose 
that  I  should  not  fight  a  duel  with  Hector  Hard- 
ress  ?" 

"  Yes.  You  cannot  blame  me.  It  was  for 
your  own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  your  Agnes 
that  I  sought  to  prevent  this  duel.  You  cannot 
think  that  I  entertained  a  moment's  concern  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Hatdress.  And  now,  Charles,  fare- 
well." 

She  gave  him  her  hand ;  end  murmuring  in  an 
impassioned  tone,  "  May  you  and  Agnes  be  happy  !" 
she  hastened  away  from  him. 

Charles  paced  to  and  fro  in  the  corridor  for 
some  few  minutes  after  Floribel  had  left  him ;  and 
then  he  returned  into  the  graud  hall,  where  he 
beheld  the  Princess  descending  the  staircase. 

"  1  need  not  ask  you,  signer,"  she  said,  as  she 
j  lined  him,  "  whether  yon  have  adhered  to  your 
oath.  All  the  former  tenour  of  your  conduct  has 
been  such  as  to  leave  my  mind  entirely  at  rest  on 
that  score." 

"  The  confidence  of  your  Highness  is  not  mis- 
placed," responded  our  bero.  "  I  will  give  you  a 
proof  of  it.  Here  is  a  letter  which  I  am  most 
anxious  should  be  delivered  to  the  Hon.  Hector 
Hardress  in  the  course  of  to-morrow.  I  might 
have  given  it  to  Madume  Lovel,  requesting  her  to 
forward  if,  but  1  considered  that  by  so  doing  I 
should  be  violating  one  of  your  Society's  laws,  and 
consequently  breaking  to  a  certain  extent  the  oath 
which  I  have  taken.  I  will  now  ask  you  to  take 
measures  that  it  shall  reach  its  destination.  You 
shall  read  its  contents;  for  you  are  acquainted 
with  tho  £:ig!iBh  language.  I  must  open  it,  be- 
Cfiuso  there  is  some  little  alteration  which  circum- 
stances render  it  necessary  I  should  make  in  its 
contents.     I  have  therein  told  Hardress  that  he  is 


to  meet  me  in  a  day  or  two  in  France :  but  I 
must  now  request  that  he  will  lose  no  time  in  ro* 
turning  to  Florence,  where  ho  shall  next  hear  of 

"You  speak  as  if  you  were  determined  to  desert 
us  at  Leghorn  ?"  said  the  Princess:  and  she  led 
the  way  into  the  parlour  where  the  interview  with 
the  police-agent  had  ero  now  taken  place.  "But 
I  am  convinced,  on  the  other  hand,  you  will  end 
by  joining  us  heart  and  soul." 

"We  shall  see,"  said  Charles  curtly:  and  he 
sat  down  at  the  table,  on  which  there  were  writing 
materials. 

Having  altered  his  letter,  so  as  to  suit  the  dif- 
ferent circumstances  in  which  he  was  now  placed, 
bo  handed  it  to  the  Princess,— who  said,  "lam 
bound  to  make  myself  acquainted  with  its  con- 
tocta  in  order  that  I  may  report  accordingly  to 
the  Marquis  of  Ortona  presently.— It  is  well. 
Signer  Da  Vere,"  she  said,  after  a  brief  pause ; 
and  she  gave  him  back  the  letter.  "Seseal  it— 
and  I  promise  you  that  it  shall  reach  Mr.  Hard- 
ress to-morrow." 

When  this  matter  was  concluded,  the  Princess 
led  the  way  back  to  the  apartment  where  the 
lamp  with  the  perfumed  oil  was  burning;  and  sho 
touched  a  secret  spring,  which  caused  a  bell  to  ring 
diiwn  below.  Almost  immediately  afterwards  tho 
ti.ble  in  the  centre  began  to  move— the  floor 
opened— and  tho  Coantess  di  Milazzo  made  her 
oppearance.  She  b.'ckoned  Charles  De  Vere  to 
descend;  and  as  he  followed  her  down  the  myste- 
rious stiircnge,  the  Princess  of  Spartivento  re- 
turned to  join  her  guests. 
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TaE  Countess  asked  our  hero  to  explain  what  had 
tuUen  place  between  himself  and  the  police  official; 
but  he  simply  assured  her  that  everything  had 
progressed  in  that  quarter  with  due  regard  to  the 
Oith  he  had  taken  and  the  safety  of  the  secret 
S.icioty.  She  conducted  him  into  the  guard-room, 
with  the  request  that  he  would  wait  there  until 
tiie  conclave  should  desire  his  presence  ;  and  she 
herself  hastened  to  rejoin  that  assembly. 

There  were  now  only  three  or  four  persons  in 
the  guard-room;  and  amongst  them  were  the  two 
who  had  held  the  swords  over  Da  Vere's  head  when 
he  took  the  oath  in  the  chamber  of  the  waxen 
figures.  His  eyes  settled  upon  one  of  those  two 
men ;  and  he  ejaculated  to  himself,  "  Yes — 'tia 
he!" 

He  was  deliberating  whether  he  should  address 
the  individual  or  not,  when  the  man  of  bis  own 
accord  accosted  him ;  and  drawing  him  aside, 
said,  "I  have  now  at  length  an  opportunity  of 
expressing  a  hope  that  there  is  no  ill-wili  between 
Sijnor  Do  Vere  and  myself  ?" 

As  tho  man  thus  spoke,  Charles  noticed  that 
SL'veral  of  his  front  teeth  were  missing  ;  and  he 
f-ijlednofto  recollect  how  he  bad  dashed  them  out 
ou  knocking  the  fellow  down  on  tho  occasion  of 
the  gross  insult  which  ho  levelled  against  him  a; 
the  gate  of  the  Britiab  Embassy. 

"Ah,  I   thought  I  recollected  you!"   said   Da 
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Vere.  "  Tes,  I  thought  to  vhen  jou  were  jiut 
now  holding  the  Bword  above  my  head  !  But  in 
reference  to  past  incidents,  I  cherish  no  ill-will  to- 
wards you  if  you  harbour  none  towards  me." 

"  For  whatsoever  offence  I  gave  you  at  the  time, 
signor,"  answered  the  man, "  1  was  well  punished :" 
—and  he  pointed  to  his  mouth.  "  Therefore,  as 
everything  is  all  square  between  us,  and  we  find 
ourselves  thrown  together  in  this  place,  and  under 
these  peculiar  circumstances,  we  ought  to  be  good 
friends." 

"  I  repeat,"  said  Db  Vere,  "  there  is  no  rancour 
on  my  part : — therefore  let  us  speak  in  all  frank- 
ness and  good  humour,  as  if  there  bad  been  naught 
unpleasant  in  our  past  acquaintance.  What  is 
your  name?" 

"  Possano,"  replied  the  man,  "  at  your  service." 

"And  bow  on  earth  came  you  to  be  mixed  up 
in  these  affairs,"  pursued  De  Vere, — "you  whose 
avocation  might  rather  be  supposed  to  consist  in 
the  detection  of  piots  than  complicity  in  them  ?" 

"  Well,  it  might  seem  singular  to  you,  signer 
—  being   a  foreigner   and    a    stranger    as   you 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened ;  and  another 
armed  man  entered  the  guard-room,  saying,  "  You 
may  get  yourselves  in  readiness,  my  friends;  for  in 
a  very  few  minutes  the  president  will  want  mem- 
bers to  pair  off  in  the  usual  manner." 

"Ab!"  said  Fossano,  ia  a  low  tone:  "matters 
are  approaching  a  crisis !" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  inquired  Charles. 

"  I  mean  that  you  will  presently  find  yourself 
60  deeply  compromised,  that  with  all  your  inten- 
tions of  ultimate  escape  when  you  arrive  at 
leghorn — which  intentions  I  know  that  you  har- 
bour—you will  find  yourself  so  inextricably  in- 
volved in  the  tangled  meshes,  that  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  you  to  dissever  your  fortunes  from  the 
desperate  fates  of  the  rest." 

The  man  spoke  in  so  low  a  tone  and  with  eo 
much  studied  precaution,  that  his  words  reached 
no  ears  besides  those  of  Charles,  who  gazed  upon 
him  attentively  as  be  spoke. 

"What  meant  that  person  who  has  just  now 
entered,"  he  asked,  "by  observing  that  the  presi- 
dent would  shortly  compel  the  whole  party  to  pair 
off?" 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  said  Fossano.  "  Do  you  hap- 
pen to  know  that  it  is  one  peculiar  feature  of  the 
system  pursued  at  the  galleys  and  in  the  convict 
depots,  to  chain  the  galley-slaves  in  pairs — two 
and  two  together— so  that  no  individual  shall  be 
capable  of  isolated  or  separate  action?  Thus 
every  one  drags  about  with  him  a  person  who  is 
like  his  shadow — who  by  necessity  becomes  aware 
of  all  his  actions — and  from  whom  it  is  scarcely 
possible  even  to  conceal  his  secret  thoughts.  Well, 
experience  has  shown  that  this  process  of  indis- 
criminately throwing  a  mass  of  human  beings 
into  pairs — chaining  them  two  and  two  together 
— establishes  countless  guarantees  for  the  security 
and  safety  of  the  whole  multitude.  You  might 
think  that  every  individual  would  find  in  his  com- 
panion a  ready  accomplice  in  whatsoever  designs 
he  himself  might  concert  or  harbour:  but  it  is  not 
eo.  Instead  of  accomplices,  nine-tenths  become 
spies." 

"  I  can  understand  how  all  this  is  entirely  poa- 
tible— nay,  even  probable,"  responded  I>e  Verei 


"  but  I  scarcely  see  how  you  mean  what  you  hare 
said  to  become  an  illustration  of  existing  oircua- 
stances." 

"  Surely  you  must  have  seen  how  ramified  are 
the  precautions  which  the  members  of  this  Society 
take  to  ensure  the  fidelity  and  good  faith  of  those 
who  join  them?" 

"  Ah !"  ejaculated  De  Vere.  "  And  is  it  poa- 
sible  that  the  principle  which  works  so  well 
amongst  galley-slaves,  is  applied  to  an  assemblage 
of  persons  calling  themselves  honourable  patriots  f" 

"  Yes,  the  principle  is  so  applied :"  and  there 
was  a  peculiar  sneer  upon  Fossano's  Up,  at  the 
same  time  that  from  beneath  his  eyebrows  he 
scrutinized  our  hero's  countenance. 

An  expression  of  disgust  appeared  upon  Charles'a 
handsome  features,  as  he  mused  upon  the  intelli- 
gence he  had  just  received. 

"  It  must  indeed  be  galling  to  a  young  gentle- 
man such  as  you  are,"  continued  Fossano,  "  to  bo 
placed  in  such  a  position.  But  I  will  help  you  to 
escape  from  the  whole  affair  —  and  that  right 
speedily." 

"  Ah  1"  said  Charles,  assuming  an  aspect  of 
mingled  gratitude  and  interest.  "Is  this  pos- 
sible ?" 

"  Hush !  talk  not  so  loud  I  In  such  a  place  as 
this  the  walls  have  ears!  When  we  go  into  the 
hall  where  the  conclave  is  assembled,  do  you  keep 
close  by  my  side— but  not  as  if  it  were  with  any 
settled  purpose— and  we  shall  thus  be  paired." 

"  Before  I  promise  to  do  so,"  said  Charles,  "  let 
me  learn  a  little  of  your  hopes  and  prospects — 
ay,  and  of  your  intentions  also.  If  you  mean  to 
aid  me  in  escaping,  you  must  mean  to  escape 
yourself  P" 

"Such  is  my  intention,"  replied  Fossano.  "But 
no  matter  what  my  motive  may  be.  Let  it  suffice 
for  you  to  have  the  assurance  that  instead  of  wait- 
ing till  you  reach  Leghorn  to  leave  the  band,  you 
shall  perhaps  be  enabled  to  separate  from  it  thii 
very  night." 

"  But  there  is  the  oath  ?"  said  De  Vere. 

"  Ah,  the  oath  !"  observed  Fossano,  with  a 
scornful  smile.  "Did  it  not  stipulate  that  you 
would  not  of  your  own  free  will  and  accord,  sever 
yourself  from  the  ranks  of  the  society  ?  But  as  a 
matter  of  course  it  made  allowance  for  forcible 
circumstances  against  which  you  might  vainly 
struggle.  Well,  what  if  those  circumstances 
arise — there  will  be  no  violation  of  the  oath  on 
your  part " 

"  True  !"  said  our  hero.  "  But  on  the  other 
hand,  if  these  circumstances  be  brought  about  by 
any  treacherous  proceeding,  dealing,  or  conni- 
vance on  my  part " 

"  Ask  me  no  further  questions,"  interrupted 
Fossano  ;  "  seek  not  to  penetrate  any  deeper  into 
my  views — and  you  will  not  be  afterwards 
troubled  with  any  scruples  of  conscience." 

Charles  was  nevertheless  about  to  put  some  ad- 
ditional queries,  when  the  door  of  the  guard-room 
again  opened ;  and  another  armed  man  made  bis 
appearance,  saying,  "  Brethren,  the  president  de- 
mands your  attendance  in  the  hall." 

Fossano  bent  a  rapid  look  of  significancy  upon 
De  Vere,  who  replied  by  a  similar  glance  of  mean- 
ing ;  and  be  walked  by  that  man's  side  from  the 
guard-room.  On  reaching  the  hall  where  the 
meeting  was  held,  Charles  found  that  all  the  pet- 
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sons  there  assembled  had  risen  from  their  seats, 
and  were  forming  themselves  into  two  ranks.  The 
Countess  di  Milazzo  was  no  longer  present 
amongst  the  conclave. 

Fossano  quickly  motioned  for  De  Vere  to  take 
bis  place  in  one  rank,  while  he  posted  himself  in 
the  other.  One  rank  retreated  to  one  side  of  the 
room— the  other  placed  itself  opposite ;  and  then  a 
deep  silence  prevailed. 

"  Brethren,"  said  the  Marquis  of  Ortona,  rising 
from  his  presidential  chair,  "  his  Reverence  Father 
Falconara  will  now  invoke  a  blessing  upon  the 
enterprise  we  are  about  to  undertake." 

The  priest,  who  was  stationed  near  the  presi- 
dent, and  had  not  taken  a  place  in  either  rank, 
stood  forward  and  prayed  impressively  for  a  few 
minutes.  The  Marquis  of  Ortona  then  gave  the 
word  to  pair  off.  The  ceremony  commenced  by 
both  ranks  defiling  towards  the  front  of  the  pre- 
sidential chair,  and  then  passing  down  the  room : 
BO  that  every  man  in  one  rank  became  the  com- 
rade of  one  correspondingly  placed  io  the  other 
rank,  until  the  process  was  exhausted, — there 
being  precisely  the  same  number  of  persons  in 
each  rank.  And,  as  Fossano  had  foreseen,  Charles 
De  Vere  became  his  comrade. 

Our  hero  knew  that  be  thus  paired  off  with  the 
spy  J  and  ho  was  curious— nay,  more,  he  waa 
anxious  to  see  how  the  man  would  now  act,  and 
what  would  follow.  The  leaders  of  the  party 
gathered  near  the  presidential  chair  and  deli- 
berated earnestly  with  the  Marquis  of  Ortona  : 
the  remainder  of  the  conclave  resumed  their  seats, 
or  lounged  about:— but  be  it  understood  that 
every  pair  now  remained  together.  And  thus 
they  were  bound  to  remain  with  the  most  scru- 
pulous persistence— on  no  pretext  to  lose  sight  of 
one  another — to  listen  to  everything  that  might 
be  said  to  each  other — io  short,  to  enact  the  part 
alike  of  friends  and  spies,  accomplices,  and  custo- 
dians, reciprocally  and  mutually.  Let  the  reader 
conceive  a  number  of  persons  thus  joined  two  and 
two,  and  the  whole  welded  into  a  compact  mass ; 
and  he  may  conceive  how  all  the  precautions  which 
human  foresight  could  take  were  thus  adopted  to 
ensure  the  faithful  cohesion  of  all  the  parts  and 
guard  against  the  falling-away  or  failure  of  any 
one  of  them. 

Charles  De  Vere  purposely  drew  his  companion 
a  little  aside,  and  said  to  him,  "  What  is  now  to 
be  done  ?" 

"  Leave  it  all  to  me,"  answered  Fossano  :  "  take 
no  notice  of  what  you  may  see  me  do,  and  every- 
thing will  go  well." 

"  I  do  not  like  working  in  the  dark,"  responded 
De  Vere  :  "neither  will  I  be  made  a  convenience 
of.  How  do  I  know  but  that  you  have  got  me  to 
become  your  companion  simply  that  you  may 
have  greater  facilities  in  carrying  out  your  own 
special  plans  without  any  intention  of  serving  my 
interests  after  all  ?" 

"  Hush !  speak  not  too  loud  !"  said  Fossano 
hastily.  "Do  you  know  what  would  be  our  fate 
if  the  conversation  which  we  are  having  together, 
should  by  any  possibility  be  overheard  P" 

"What  would  it  be  i"  asked  our  hero. 

Fossano  looked  hard  in  hia  face  ;  and  then  bis 
lips  framed  as  it  were  the  word  rather  than  bis 
tongue  spoke  it — "  Death !" 

"  I  understand,"  said  De  Vere  ;  "  we  should  be 


treated  as  spies.  Now  I  will  not  run  this  risk  and 
be  left  in  the  dark  by  you.  You  and  I  have 
,  formed  a  compact — I  have  reposed  faith  in  you : 
j  why  do  you  hesitate  to  show  me  the  same  amount 
;  of  confidence  ?" 

"  I  am  only  afraid  that  you  would  be  too  punc- 
tilious and  scrupulous " 

"  Preposterous  !"  interjected  Charles.  "  My 
only  object  is  to  escape  hence  without  becoming 
involved  in  any  further  trouble  ;  and  I  care  not 
by  what  means  my  purpose  is  effected." 

"  But  the  oath  you  have  taken  ?"  exclaimed  the 
man. 

"  I  presume  you  likewise  have  taken  an  oath," 
said  our  hero,—"  or  else  how  could  you  possibly 
be  here  ?" 

"  Well,  yes — I  have  taken  an  oath :"  and  Fos" 
sano  spoke  hesitatingly. 

"  And  you  do  not  regard  that  oath,"  said  Charles, 
looking  at  him  fixedly  in  the  face.  "Ferhaps  you 
consider  that  such  an  oath  has  no  moral  obliga- 
tion, while  it  assuredly  can  have  no  legal  one— 
and  that  therefore  you  are  justified  in  breaking 
it?" 

"  Why,  for  what  do  you  take  me  ?"  inquired 
Fossano,  now  gazing  with  a  certain  degree  of 
alarm  on  De  Vere's  countenance. 

"  I  take  you  for  what  you  are :" — and  then  it 
was  in  a  tone  no  higher  than  the  slightest  whis- 
pering of  Zephyr,  our  hero  added,  "  A  spy  !" 

Fossano  turned  pale ;  bat  instantaneously  re- 
covering himself,  he  said  with  a  smile,  "  Well,  of 
course,  you  must  have  guessed  it  from  the  very 
first  moment  I  began  speaking  to  you  in  confi- 
dence." 

"Yes— I  guessed  it,"  said  Charles.  "I could 
not  suppose  that  a  man  who  had  been  an  agent  of 
the  celebrated  Count  Bamorinu,  would  care  much 
about  Italian  patriotism.  But  we  will  not  waste 
time  in  useless  discussion.  Listen !  I  paired  with 
you,  suspecting  that  you  were  a  spy : — you  cannot 
therefore  suppose  I  am  so  over-scrupulous  as  you 
may  have  at  first  imagined.  Not  a  whit  of  it! 
Then  as  for  the  oath  which  I  have  taken,  perhaps 
I  do  not  respect  it  much  more  than  you  respect 
the  one  which  you  yourself  have  taken." 

"  Ah !  if  this  be  the  case,"  said  Fossano,  his 
countenance  brightening  up,  "  we  shall  indeed  pull 
well  together." 

"And  in  order  to  do  so,"  said  Charles,  "  I  must 
know  your  plans.     I  care  nothing  for  the  betrayal 

of  this  secret   Society 1  have   no   reason   to 

thank  any  one  present— but  every  motive  to  be 
indignant  at  the  coercive  treatment  I  have  sus- 
tained. Therefore  betray  them — do  what  you  like 
with  them— but  I  insist  upon  knowing  how  you 
purpose  to  proceed." 

"  It  is  but  fair  that  you  should  do  so,"  said 
Fossano ;  "  and  now  that  I  fully  comprehend  the 
particular  tone  of  your  mind,  1  can  have  no  hesi- 

0  in  giving  you  my  complete  confidence." 

'  Proceed,"  said  Charles. 

"I  shall  presently  write  a  note,"  pursued  Fos* 
sano,  speaking  in  the  lowest  possible  whisper; 
1  this  note  will  by  some  means  or  another  be 
conveyed  to  the  authorities." 

And  this  note,  I  presume,"  said  Charles,  "  will 
be  penned  in  cipher  ?" 

Fossano  nodded  an  assent. 

"  Doubtless,"  continued  our  hero,  "  the  plan  is 
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already  settled  by  which  you  are  to  convey  the 
note  to  the  authorities  F" 

"  The  plan  is  not  settled  more  than  this,"  an- 
swered the  spy,—"  that  there  will  be  some  one 
lurking  about  the  exterior  of  the  premises,  ready 
to  receive  any  communication  which  I  may  hare  to 
impart.  For  I  knew  enough  of  these  secret  So- 
cieties to  be  aware  that  it  is  even  easier  to  get 
amongst  them  sometimes,  than  to  get  away  from 
their  midst  just  at  the  very  moment  when  it 
would  best  suit  one  to  retire.  Therefore  that 
precaution  was  taken." 

"  You  mean  that  some  one  was  stationed  in 
the  neighbourhood  to  await  the  chapter  of  acci- 
dents ?" 

"  Precisely  so,"  rejoined  the  spy.  "  He  will 
be  on  the  alert;  for  he  knows  not  whether  it 
may  be  a  billet  flung  from  a  window— or  a  note 
sent  by  any  other  hand " 

"  Well,"  ejaculated  De  Vere,  "  and  how  do 
you  calculate  upon  delivering  your  billet  to  this 
person  ?" 

"  The  conclave  will  presently  separate  stealthily 
and  by  degrees — but  all  in  pairs — that  by  diffe- 
rent routes  and  means  they  may  make  the  beat 
of  their  way  to  Genoa.  But  you  will  remain 
bore  until  the  last  moment ;  and  I,  as  your  com- 
rade, shall  continue  with  you.  We  shall  depart 
together  at  midnight,  when,  according  to  the 
information  I  have  received,  a  chaise  is  to  be  at 
the  entrance  of  the  palace  to  fetch  you." 

"  Am  I  to  understand  therefore,"  said  De  Vere, 
"  thut  you  could  not  now  leave  this  place  even  if 
you  desired  it  ?" 

"  No— assuredly  not— I  am  your  pair,  and 
must  remain  with  you." 

"  Ah !  now  T  understand,"  said  our  hero,  "  to 
what  calculations  on  your  part  I  am  indebted  for 
your  conBdenca  and  your  promised  assistance. 
You  could  not  have  very  well  carried  on  your 
plot  without  me;  for  if  you  had  been  paired  with 
another,  he  would  have  blown  out  your  brains  at 
the  slightest  appearance  of  treachery." 

"  We  are  rendering  mutual  services,"  said  Fos- 
5»no.  "  You  are  helping  me  in  my  views— and 
I  shall   assist  you  in   the   furtherance   of   your 

"  You  have  yet  to  inform  me,"  said  our  hero, 
"  how  my  escape  is  to  be  effected,  and  what  is  to 
be  the  result  of  your  billet  penned  in  cipher  and 
forwarded  to  the  authorities  ?" 

"The  chaise  which  conveys  you  and  me,"  re- 
plied Fossano,  "  will  be  stopped  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  city — and  it  will  be  made  to  appear  as  it" 
Me  were  to  be  arrested  ;  but  we  shall  knock  down 
the  gendarmes  and  escape.    You  understand  me  ?" 

"  Perfectly,"  rejoined  our  hero.  "  But  that  can 
only  he  one  of  the  anticipated  results  of  the  billet 
in  cipher.  The  grand  consequence,  I  presume, 
will  be  seen  at  Leghorn  when  the  expeditionary 
vessel  reaches  that  port  ?" 

"You  have  lightly  guessed,  signer,"  answered 
Fossano.  "All  these  madmen  will  be  arrested, 
and  a  stop  promptly  put  to  their  insane  projects." 

"Ono  question  more  have  I  to  put,"  said 
(-'bnrles  ;  *'  and  then  I  ehall  be  satisfied.  How  do 
Tou  purpose  to  obtain  an  opportunity  of  writinj; 
the  billet  which  is  to  be  despatched  to  the  authu- 

"  There  are  writing  materials  both  here  and  in 


the  guard-room,"  rejoined 
much  as  not  the  slightest  shadow  of  suspicion  reatfl 
against  me,  it  will  not  seem  at  all  strange  pre- 
sently if  any  one  should  find  me  penning  a  letter. 
You  must  understand.  Signer  De  Tere,"  continued 
the  spy,  "  that  I  obtained  reoommendaliona  of  the 
first  class  to  the  Marquis  of  Ortona,  who  bu  long 
been  known  as  a  conspirator " 

"And  how  did  you  obtain  such  letters  of  reeom- 
mendation  ?"  inquired  Charles. 

"  From  the  president  of  a  section  in  Tuaoany," 
was  the  response. 

"  Ah  !  then,  that  president  himself  must  hare  I 
been  a  spy  ?"  said  our  hero.  | 

Fossano  gave  a  knowing;  look— and  then  added,    | 
"  Between  you  and  me,  signer,  these  conspiraciea    I 
never   can  succeed,   because  by   some   means  or 
another  the  various  Governments  of  Italy  always 
manage  to  introduce  their  spies  into  the  midst  of 
the  plotters." 

"  No  doubt  of  it,"  said  Charles :  and  then  with 
an  air  of  gratitude,  he  said,  "  I  shall  be  infinitely    | 
indebted    to  you  for  emancipating  me  from  this 
awkward   position.      What   right   have  1   to  be 
miied  up  in  foreign  plots  and  conspiracies  ?"  | 

"  Particularly  in  one  with  the  objects  of  which 
you  have  no  real  sympathy !"  interjected  Fossano; 
"  for  I  listened  with  attention  to  all  the  arguments 
which  passed  between  yourself  and  the  Marquis  of 
Ortona  when  first  you  were  introduced."  j 

"  Yes— and  therefore  it  would  be  hard  indeed  to 
suffer  for  such  a  conspiracy,"  said  Charles.     "  But    | 
Ah !  by  the  bye,  what  kind  of  cipher  do  you  use    ! 
in  such  correspondence  as  this  whereof  you  have 
been  speaking  ?    I,  as  something  of  a  diplomatist,    : 
hare  a  curiosity  in  that  respect."  | 

Fossano  explained  his  system  of  cipher-writing,    ' 
which  though  exceedingly   ingenious,  waa  never- 
theless remarkably  simple;  and  thus  a  very  few 
words  were  sufficient  to  make  Charles  thoroughly 
comprehend  it. 

The  members  of  the  conclave  were  now  gra- 
dually taking  their  departure— every  pair  keeping 
together  precisely  as  Fossano  had  explained  the 
process  to  Do  Vere.  The  number  of  those  who 
remained  kept  on  diminishing — time  was  passing 
— and  we  should  observe  that  quantities  of  refresh- 
ments were  furnished  in  the  guard-room  for  those  i 
who  liked  to  partake  of  them.  Charles  and  Fos- 
sano proceeded  thither,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
Countess  di  Milazzu  made  her  appearance. 

"Signer  De  Vere,"  she  said,  at  once  advancing 
to  our  hero  and  taking  his  hand,  "  1  have  heard 
from  my  sister  how    geoerousfy   and   nobly   you 
acted  on  our  behalf  with  the  police-agent.     The    | 
elf'quence   of  gratitude  does  not  consist  in  many    j 
words,  but  in  the  few  that  are  fervently  spoken :    j 
and  these  wherein  I  convey  my  own  deep  sense  of    1 
obligation  come  up  from  the  very  depths  of  my 

The  Countess  looked  most  exquisitely  beautiful  | 
as  she  thus  spoke;  and  Charles  thought  to  him-  i 
self,  "Good  heavens!  that  such  a  woman  should  { 
endanger  herself  by  conspiracies  and  stand  k  ; 
chance  of  perishing  on  the  scaffold !" 

"  Are  the  guests  beginning  to  leave  the  saloons 
of  her  Highness  ?"  inquired  F<j8saoo,  who,  as  our 
hero's  double,  so  to  speak — or  bis^ir,  in  other 
parlance — was  bound  to  remain  etaudiog  close  by 
his  side  while  the  laJy  was  addressing  bim. 
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"  Yes,"  answered  the  Countess :  "  by  half-past 
eleven  o'clock  all  will  have  retired." 

The  Countess  quitted  the  guard-room  :  Charles 
and  Fossano  were  noi;  al  loe  together. 

"I  shall  seize  this  opportunity,"  said  the  spy, 
"of  penning  my  billet." 

"Do  so,"  said  Charles.  "It  were  better  to 
write  it  unobserved  and  thus  run  no  risk  of  detec- 
tion." 

Fossano  was  scarcely  a  minute  in  committing  a 
few  hieroglyphic  lines  to  paper ;  and  when  he  had 
finished,   be  was  about  to  fold  the  missive. 

"One  moment!"  said  Charles;  "let  me  see 
what  you  have  written  :"— and  deliberately  taking 
up  the  paper,  he  read  its  contents,  which  ran  as 
follow  :— 

"  The  attempt  is  to  be  made  upon  Leghorn.  The 
expedition  sails  from  Genoa.  Fifty  persons  were 
assembled  here.  Ortona  commands.  The  sisters 
will  go.  Let  the  chaise  be  stopped  and  myself  and 
companion  liberated." 


"You  see,"  sa 
fairly  by  you.  I 
as  for  my  own." 

"  I  know  it,"  said  Charles  ;  "  and  this  considera- 
tion shall  have  its  weight  with  me." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  the  spy,  with 
uneasiness  depicted  in  his  looks. 

"  I  mean,"  rejoined  Da  Vere  sternly,  "  that  by 
the  exercise  of  more  dissimulation  .than  ever  I 
have  before  displayed  in  all  my  life,  I  have  gleaned 
your  secrets." 

"  Good  Grod !"  murmured  Fossano,  turning 
deadly  pale;  "is  it  possible  that  you  mean  to  be- 
tray  me  ?" 

"No!  that  is  not  my  purpose,"  replied  our 
hero :  "  that  is  to  say,  provided  you  fulfil  my  com- 
mands." 

"  But  surely,  surely  I  have  not  misunderstood 
you?"  said  Fossano,  still  speaking  as  if  under  the 
weight  of  consternation:  "surely  you  wish  to 
emancipate  yourself  ?" 

"Not  by'  the  violation  of  oaths  deliberately 
taken,"  answered  Charles;  "nor  under  circum- 
stances which  must  lead   to  the  betrayal  of  maoy 

of  my  fellow-creatures  to   the  scaffold no,  nor 

to  the  prejudice  of  those  two  tislers  ao  high- 
minded  and  so  unselfish,  so  beautiful  and  so  mag- 
nanimous !  No,  vile  wretch !  nor  to  put  gold  into 
the  pocket  of  such  as  thou  !  But  quake  not ! — it 
is  not  my  purpose  to  bring  about  jour  own  de- 
struction. Take  your  peu,  and  write  another  billet 
to  my  dictation  in  this  same  cipher." 

Fi'Ssano— terribly  crestlallen,  and  inwardly  en- 
raged—found bimsell  completely  in  De  Vere's 
power ;  and  concealing  his  emotions  as  well  as  he 
was  able,  ho  prepared  to  write  to  the  young 
gentleman's  dictation.  The  words  which  De  Vere 
thus  dictated  ran  as  follow  : — 

"  No  attempt  is  to  be  made  for  the  present :  but 
I  am  leaving  Turin  to  follow  up  a  clue  which  I 
have  obtained.  You  will  hear  from  me  in  due 
course,  when  I  shall  know  more.  It  is  needless  to 
watch  the  Spartivento  palace  :  indeed,  it  were 
much  better  that  there  should  be  no  etpionage  in 
that  quarter." 

"  What  can  be   the  meaning  of  this  F"   asked 


Fossano,  in  amazement.  "  Instead  of  endeavour- 
ing to  defeat  the  conspiracy,  you  are  giving  it  all 
the  succour  in  your  power! — instead  of  adopting 
measures  for  your  own  escape,  you  are  compelling 
yourself  to  go  to  Leghorn,  where  who  knows  what 
may  befall  you  ?" 

"  I  have  already  told  you  that  I  will  not  betray 
these  conspirators — and  therefore  I  will  not  frus- 
trate the  conspiracy  ;  because  it  is  impossible  to 
accomplish  one  thing  apart  from  the  other.  Aa 
for  compelling  myself  to  go  to  Leghorn,  it  is  my 
business,  not  your'e." 

While  Charles  was  thus  speaking,  Fossano  re- 
flected deeply  ;  and  all  in  a  moment  he  sprang  up 
from  his  seat,  crushed  the  letter  ii>  his  band,  and 
tossed  it  into  the  fire. 

"Villain  !  do  you  defy  me  ?"  ejaculated  Do 
Vere. 

"No  ! — but  I  accuse  you  as  a  spy  !"  ejaculated 
Fossano  ;  and  springing  upon  Charles,  who  had 
not  an  instant's  leisure  to  defend  himself,  ho 
hurled  him  upon  the  pavement-Boor,  at  the  same 
time  crying  cut  for  help. 

The  door  was  burst  open — three  or  four  of  the 
brethren  rushed  in  —  and  our  hero  was  made  a 
prisoner. 

"  Search  him  at  once !"  cried  Fossano  ;  "  and  let 
some  one  hasten  to  make  a  report  to  the  Mar- 


CHAPTEE  L. 

THE  ACCUSAIIOS  AHD    THE  DBSEKCE. 

All  that  we  have  just  related  took  place  so  sud- 
denly— indeed  with  such  whirlwind  rapidity — that 
Charles  was  smitten  as  it  were  with  complete  dis- 
may ;  and  thus  there  was  something  in  his  looks 
which  seemed  to  corroborate  the  accusation  fiung 
out  against  him  by  the  treacherous  Tuscan.  The 
brethren  searched  liim ;  and  from  his  waistcoat 
pocket  they  took  the  billet  in  cipher  which  Fos- 
sano had  first  written,  and  which  Charles,  while 
dictating  the  second  note,  had  inadvertently  folded 
up  and  thus  placed  about  his  person. 

"  Signers,  I  am  innocent  !"  he  exclaimed,  at 
length  recovering  his  self-possession.  "  I  am  inno- 
cent, I  take  heaven  to  witness !— and  that  man  is 
the  spy  !" 

"You  will  not  get  many  people  to  believe  that 
assertion,  my  friend,"  said  Fossano,  with  a  sneer. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  inquired  the  Marquia 
of  Ortona,  who  at  this  instant  entered  the  guard- 
room.  "  What !  they  say  De  Vere  is  a  spy  ? 
Impossible !" 

"  It  is  true,  my  lord !"  said  the  Tuscan  emphati- 
cally. 

"It  is  false!— false  as  pandemonium  itself!" 
exclaimed  our  h^ro  indignantly.  "  Let  me  bo 
heard  '" 

"  Good  heavens,  quarielling  !  disputing!  when 
there  should  be  naught  but  the  complest  unani- 
mity of  action  !     For  shame,  signers!" 

It  was  the  Countess  di  Mitazzo  who  thus  spoke 
at  the  instant  she  reached  the  threshold  :  but  she 
caught  not  the  words  that  were  previously  ut- 
tered  from  the  lips  of  our  hero  and  the  Marquis. 

"  What  can  it  all  mean  ?"  she  demanded,  think- 
ing it  must  be  something  more  thau  a  quarrel 
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when  she  beheld  De  Vere  held  a  captive  in  the 
midst  of  the  brethren  —  the  ominous  looks  of 
Possano — the  sombre  gloom,  mingled  with  uncer- 
tainty, that  appeared  upon  the  features  of  the 
Marquis — and  the  flushed  cheeks  of  the  captive 
himself. 

"  Signora,"  said  Fossano,  "  this  young  man  be- 
lies not  the  opinion  which  many  must  have  formed 
of  him  when  he  introduced  himself  amongst  us. 
He  is  a  spy !— and  as  such  I  accuse  him !" 

"  A  spy  f"  and  the  Countess  recoiled  as  if  she 
experienced  a  sudden  shock :  then  instantaneously 
recovering  herself,  she  emphatically  exclaimed, 
"  No !  I  will  believe  almost  anything  rather  than 
this !" 

"A  thousand  thanks,  giacious  lady,  for  that 
good  opinion  !"  said  De  Vere;  "and  rest  assured 
that  it  will  not  be  falsified  !" 

"  The  case  is  most  grave,"  said  the  Marquis  of 
Ortona,  "and  must  be  immediately  investigated. 
Come  to  the  proper  place." 

He  led  the  way  into  the  hall  of  assemblage,  and 
took  his  seat  in  the  presidential  chair.  The 
brethren  conducted  Charles  De  Vere  thither,  and 
stationed  him  in  front  of  the  nobleman  who  was 
now  to  act  as  his  judge.  Some  dozen  or  fourteen 
other  members  of  the  Society,  who  still  remained 
i  there,  gazed  with  surprise  and  consternation  upon 
one  another  as  they  hurriedly  received  the  whis- 
\  pered  statement  that  De  Vere  was  accused  of  being 
a  spy.  Father  Falconara  was  not  present ;  he  bad 
previously  left  the  conclave,  as  it  was  not  his  in- 
tention to  accompany  the  expedition  to  Leghorn. 

"  In  the  first  place,"  said  the  Marquis  of  Or- 
tona, "  we  will  hear  the  accusation ;  and  while 
it  is  being  made,  I  charge  you.  Signer  De  Vere, 
to  bold  your  peace.  You  shall  in  due  course  have 
every  opportunity  of  defending  yourself." 

"  I  must  begin  by  informing  your  lordship," 
said  Fossano,  "  that  I  had  previously  bad  some 
acquaintance  with  Signor  De  Vere  in  my  capacity 
of  an  agent  of  police  at  Florence.  But  your  lord- 
ehip  is  aware  that  though  I  served  in  that  capa- 
city, it  was  only  for  the  purpose  of  gleaning  such 
intelligence  as  might  be  useful  to  the  secret  bro- 
therhood whereof  I  have  long  been  a  member, 
and  whose  interests  I  have  most  dearly  at  heart, 
I  believe  that  the  testimonials  which  I  bad  the 
honour  of  this  evening  presenting  to  your  lord- 
ship, speak  thus  much  in  my  favour  P" 

"  Oq  that  point  there  is  no  doubt,"  said  the 
Marquis.     "  Proceed." 

"This  young  gentleman,"  continued  Fossano, 
"  fancied  from  the  mere  fact  of  my  having  been 
a  police-agent  in  Florence,  that  I  must  necessarily 
be  a  spy ;  and  under  that  impression  he  began  tu 
sound  me  in  a  way  which  ted  me  to  answer  him  in 
a  particular  strain  that  I  might  the  better  extract 
his  own  views,  objects,  and  designs.  It  is  u=ne- 
necessary  to  enter  into  full  details.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  I  led  him  on  until  he  confessed  his 
determination  to  betray  the  conspiracy,  if  possible. 
I  suffered  him  to  believe  that  my  aims  were  en- 
tirely in  accordance  with  his  own;  and  he  penned 
a  billet  in  cipher,  which  he  purposed  to  deliver  into 
the  hands  of  some  one  whom  be  expected  to 
be  lurking  near  the  carriage  that  was  to  be  in 
readiness  to  convey  him  away  from  the 
The  note  has  been  found  upon  his  person, 

"  'Tis  here,"  said  one  of  the  brethren. 


"X  7  constitutes  the  key  to  the  cipher,  my 
lord,"  said  Fossano :  "  and  you  can  now  read  the 
document  for  yourself." 

The  Marquis  studied  it  for  a  few  moments ;  and 
then  he  read  it  aloud.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
describe  the  sensation  which  was  thus  produced : 
the  brethren  gave  vent  to  fierce  ejaculations  of 
rage,  demanding  the  immediate  death  of  the  sup- 
posed culprit.  The  Marquis  looked  sombre  and 
dubious  :  but  the  Countess,  standing  forward,  said, 
"  Let  no  harm  be  done  to  Signor  De  Vere  until 
he  shall  have  spoken  in  his  defence." 

"  Let  the  accused  speak,"  said  the  Marquis ; 
"  and  God  grant  that  for  the  safety  of  himself, 
and  the  honour  of  the  cause,  he  may  be  enabled 
to  convince  us  that  worthy  Signor  Fossano  is 
labouring  under  some  strange  mistake." 

"  That  will  X  soon  do,"  said  De  Vere,  "  if  there 
were  ever  an  instance  when  truth  might  prevail 
against  the  vilest  falsehood !  I  commence,  there- 
fore, by  proclaiming  mine  innocence,  and  by  hurl- 
ing back  the  accusation  in  the  teeth  of  this  mis- 
creant. It  is  he  who  is  the  spy !  The  testimoniili 
which  he  produced  this  evening  are  from  one  who 
is  himself  a  spy!" 

"  It  will  not  serve  you,  Signor  De  Vere,"  said 
the  Marquis  of  Ortona  gravely,  "  to  level  accusa- 
tions against  any  absent  persons  who  have  hitherto 
borne  a  high  character  in  the  movement." 

"  I  tell  your  lordship  the  same  thing  which  this 
man  told  me  with  bis  own  lips,"  continued  De 
Vere.  "  The  writing  of  this  billet  is  not  mine  :  it 
is  his !  X  compelled  him  to  pen  another  in  a  very 
different  strain,  when  he  suddenly  threw  it  into 
the  fire,  seized  upon  me,  and  charged  me  with 
being  that  which  he  himself  is." 

"  But  if  you  had  previously  suspected  him  to  be 
a  spy,"  asked  the  Marquis  of  Ortona,  "  wherefore 
did  you  not  at  once  lay  hands  upon  him  P" 

"Perhaps,"  suggested  the  Countess  di  Milazio, 
"  Signor  De  Vere  was  only  waiting  until  he  got  in 
his  possession  the  document  which  he  was  compel- 
ling Signor  Fossano  to  write.  Was  it  so  ?" — and 
she  looked  at  our  hero  with  the  earnest  air  of  one 
who  wished  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  give  a 
satisfactory  answer. 

"  I  cannot  say  that  I  should  have  laid  hands 
upon  this  man  and  accused  him  at  all,"  said  De 
Vere.  "  Nay,  more — I  will  confess  that  it  was  my 
design  to  spare  his  life  ;  but  I  should  have  effectu- 
ally prevented  him  from  doing  any  mischief." 

"  Such  a  confesion  alone,"  ejaculated  several 
voices,  "is  sufficient  to  ensure  the  condemnation 
of  this  Englishman  1  He  never  ought  to  have 
been  spared  in  the  first  instance,  and  allowed  to 
compromise  matters  with  new-fangled  oaths 

"  The  fact  that  I  would  not  take  the  first  oath 
which  was  presented  to  me,"  said  De  Vere,  "  is  a 
proof  that  I  was  no  ill-intentioned  person.  If  I 
had  come  amongst  you  as  a  spy,  I  should  have 
done  everything  to  lull  suspicion  asleep." 

"  You  might  not  have  originally  come  amongst 
us  as  a  spy,"  said  one  of  the  brethren,—"  and 
indeed  we  think  that  there  is  sufficient  proof  that 
you  did  not:  but  that  the  idea  of  betraying  us 
subsequently  entered  into  your  imagination,  is 
only  too  possible." 

"  And  let  it  be  borne  in  mind,"  said  Fossano, 
"  that  the  prisoner  has  had  opportunities  of  com- 
municating with   persons   in   the   course  of  thi« 


evening — with   a   police-agent   of  Turin,   for  in- 


"  My  sister  the  Princess,"  interjected  the  Coun- 
tess, "  beard  everything  which  passed  between 
Signer  De  Vere  and  that  police-agent;  and  I  am 
proud  and  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  of  de- 
claring that  every  syllable  which  fell  from  Signer 
Se  Vere's  lips  was  most  honourable  and  creditable 
to  him." 

"  Perhaps,"  suggested  Fossano,  "  his  natural 
astuteness  made  him  suspect  that  there  might  be 
an  unseen  witness  to  that  conversation.  Let  us 
proceed  to  ascertain  whether  he  bad  an  opportu- 
nity of  speaking  to  any  one  else  at  the  same  time 
that  he  was  up-stairs  f" 

"  Perhaps  her  ladyship,"  said  the  Marquis  of 
Ortona,  thus  alluding  to  the  Countess,  "  can  give 
some  information  on  this  point  P" 

The  Countess  looked  distressed  for  a  moment, 
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and  a  shade  of  suspicion  likewise  came  over  her 
I  features  as  she  glanced  at  De  Tere. 

"  Yee,"  she  said  ;  "  I  am  bound  to  admit  that 
I  my  sister,  placing  the  fullest  reliance  on  the 
honour  of  this  Englishman,  left  him  to  converse 
alone  with  a  lady  of  his  own  nation — a  certain 
Madame  Lovel — who  was  introduced  by  one  of 
the  royal  aides-de-camp,  Captain  St.  Didier." 

Here  Fossano  gave  an  involuntary  start ;  and 
.  Charles  bending  upon  him  a  significant  look,  said, 
"  Perhaps  my  accuser  will,  upon  mature  reflection, 
withdraw  the  charge,  so  infamously  false,  which  b« 
has  brought  against  me?" 

"  That  were  to  confess  himself  guilty !"  ex- 
claimed  one  of  the  brethren ;  "  and  he  should  as- 
suredly die  '." 

"Withdraw  the  charge?"  ejaculated  Fossano, 
instantaneously  recovering  bis  presence  of  mind. 
"  I  coneidflp  it  altead;  proven." 

Vol.  II. 
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"Yes — proTen!   proven!"    ejaculated    eeveral 

voices  Tehemently. 

The  Marquis  of  Ortona  looked  deeply  sombre; 
and  even  the  Countess  herself  had  not  another  syl- 
lable to  urge  in  favour  of  De  Tere. 

"  Speak,  unhappy  young  man  !"  at  length  said 
the  Marquis,  "  have  you  aught  to  plead  wherefore 
the  extreme  sentence  should  not  be  passed  upon 
you  ?" 

De  Tere  waa  revolving  in  his  mind  whether  he 
should  at  once  proclaim  how  he  had  heard  from 
rioribel's  lips  that  St.  Didier  had  employed  a  spy 
to  penetrate  into  the  Spartivento  Palace :  but  he 
feared  that  it  would  be  an  exoeediog  breach  of 
con^dencf.  He  however  said  to  himself,  "  I  know 
that  Floribel  would  rather  I  should  make  use  of 
her  name,  even  though  it  were  to  compromise 
her,  than  that  1  should  perish  thus  miserably ; — 
and  at  all  events  I  have  this  alternative  as  a  last 
resource.  In  the  meanwhile  I  will  try  another 
plan." 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  signer,"  hastily  whispered 
the  Countess,  in  accents  which  displayed  the 
deepest  conccn  on  his  behalf,  "  if  you  have  aught 
more  to  urge,  delay  not !" 

"  ilethinks  I  can  propose  a  plan,"  said  Charles, 
"  by  which  mine  innocence  will  be  fully  proven, 
and  the  guilt  brought  home  to  the  right  party." 

"  Speak,"  said  the  Marquis.  "  If  the  plan  be 
reasonable  it  shall  be  executed." 

"  In  the  first  place,"  pursued  De  Vere,  **  let 
Signor  Fossano  write  in  this  same  cipher  a  note 
which  1  shall  dictate." 

"  Readily  1"  said  the  Tuscan,  who  lost  not  his 
presence  of  mind,  inasmuch  as  he  began  to  feel 
that  he  stood  in  much  need  of  it. 

He  took  paper  and  pen ;  and  taking  good  care 
to  write  in  a  feigned  hand,  he  thus  followed  De 
Vere's  dictation : — 

"  I  have  been  altogether  on  the  wrong  scent: 
there  is  no  mischief  brewing  here;  and  it  is 
needless  to  watch  the  Spartivento  Palace.  I  can- 
not come  to  you  myself  at  this  moment,  for  I  am 
following  up  another  clue  which  I  have  acciden- 
tally obtained.  You  may  trust  the  bearer  with 
any  note ;  and  my  surname  is  the  pass-word." 

"  Sow,"  said  De  Tere,  addressing  himself  to  the 
Marquis  of  Ortona,  "  may  I  beseech  your  lordship 
to  send  some  trusty  and  intelligent  person  to  that 
same  Captain  St.  Didier  who  was  just  now  men- 
j  tioned ;  and  your  messenger  cannot  fail  to  discover 
by  this  billet  what  is  the  name  of  the  spy  who  has 
introduced  himself  within  these  walls." 

While  thus  speaking,  Charles  steadily  watched 
Fcssano's  countenance;  and  he  saw  that  the  man 
grow  pale:  he  observed  likewise  that  he  trembled 
despite  all  his  endeavours  to  conceal  what  he  felt. 
The  Maiquis  of  Ortona's  features  indicated  a  sen- 
sation of  internal  relief  as  he  said,  "  Tour  proposi- 
tion seems  fair  enough,  young  signor;  and  so  far 
as  I  may  fathom  its  purpose,  it  appears  as  if  it 
were  calculated  to  bring  matters  to  a  speedy  and 
unmistakable  issue." 

"Yes,"  said  the  Countess  di  Milazzo,  whose 
beautiful  countenance  had  likewise  partially  cleared 
up,  though  there  was  still  a  lingering  shade  of  un- 
easiness upon  it ;  "it  is  a  test  that  cannct  fail  in 
one  way  or  the  other." 


"But  stop!"  ejaculated  Fossano;  "the  mere 
fact  of  suspecting  me  is  an  indignity !  it  amounts 
to  an  insult !" 

"Who  suspects  you?"  demanded  the  Marquis 
of  Ortona,  almost  sternly. 

"  By  putting  the  matter  to  such  a  test  as  this," 
answered  Fossano,  "  a  suspicion  is  implied.  What 
is  the  value  of  all  my  credentials— all  my  services 
— if  they  are  to  be  thus  ignored  just  because  a 
stranger  whose  word  ought  not  to  be  taken,  and 
whose  actions  are  replete  with  causes  for  mistrust, 
;  choo'ies  to  impugn  my  character  P" 
j  "You  have  accused  him,"  said  the  Marquis  of 
Ortona ;  "  and  he  had  a  right  to  make  his  defence. 
I  Though  the  stringency  of  our  laws  and  the  argent 
I  nature  of  our  interests— embarked  as  we  are  in 
such  an  enterprise — ^render  us  stern  and  im- 
placable in  carrying  out  a  sentence  that  is  pro- 
'  nounced,  yet  we  are  men  and  we  are  Christians  — 
we  love  justice — and  we  will  not  pronounce  that 
extreme  sentence  until  all  the  requisite  proofs  are 
before  our  eyes.     Where  is  Stefano  Toitura  ?" 

A  young  man,  about  four-and-twenty  years  of 
age,  with  a  pale  thoughtful  countenance,  buf  with 
the  fire  of  intelligence  in  hi^  black  eyes,  stepped 
!  forward  on  thus  being  summoned.  He  had  been 
[  leaning  against  the  wall,  with  hie  arms  folded 
I  across  his  breast,  listening  to  the  proceedings  that 
we  have  been  describing  :  but  he  had  not  opened 
his  lips  to  join  in  any  of  the  clamorous  exclama- 
tions raised  by  tiie  tongues  of  others  who  were 
present.  He  was  well  though  plainly  dressed  :  that 
is  to  Bay,  he  was  attired  like  a  gentleman,  but 
without  the  leas'  display  or  pretension.  He  waa 
distantly  related  to  the  Marquis  of  Ortona :  ho 
J  followed  no  profession — but  subsisted  on  some 
small  independent  means  of  his  own;  while  heart 
and  soul  he  waa  .^cT^ned  to  the  causa  in  whicu 
he  bad  embarked.  Such  was  the  young  genllematf 
i  who  now  stepred  forward  ;  and  Charles  D^*  Tere, 
!  who  had  previously  noticed  him  with  a  feeling  of 
friendly  interest,  felt  pleased  that  such  a  messen- 
ger should  be  selected  for  the  important  object 
which  involved  matter^  of  life  and  death. 
1  "Stefano,"  said  the  Marquis,  "  you  have  heard 
>  everything  which  has  just  passed — you  behold  the 
accuser  and  accused  face  to  face — and  an  experi- 
ment is  about  to  be  tried  which  must  inevitably 
have  an  important  result.  Take  this  billet  to  Cap- 
tain Sc.  Didier,  and  rt.'turn  with  the  least  possible 
delay." 
1  Stefano  took  the  nct>nhich  had  been  written 
in  cipher  to  Charles  De  Tere's  dictation;  and  with 
a  bow  to  the  Marquis,  he  quitted  that  subterranean 
ball  of  assemblage. 

'•I.'ow,"  said  Ortona,  "I  am  compelled  by  pre- 
sent circumstances  to  regard  both  the  accuser  and 
the  accused  as  prisoners.  Let  them  be  secured 
separately  and  well  guarded." 

The  Marquis  waved  his  hand; and  while  Charles 
Do  Tere  was  borne  back  to  the  guard  room  aod 
there  left  alone,  Fossano  waa  conducted  to  some 
other  place  amidst  that  male  of  subterranean 
vaults;  and  a  sentinel  was  placed  at  the  door  o( 
each  prison-chamber. 

'•  There  was  a  light  in  the  guard-room ;  and  our 
hero  sat  down  upon  a  bench  and  gave  way  to  his 
.  reflections.  He  now  observed  for  the  first  time 
I  that  there  was  an  inner  door,  which  appeared  to 
1  be  of  immense  strength ;  for  it  was  crossed  with  iron 
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bars  and  etudded  with  nails.  But  not  for  many 
moments  did  bis  attention  dwell  upon  that  door  ; 
for  there  wflre  far  more  serious  topics  to  engage 
bis  thoughts.  His  life  now  seemed  to  depend 
upon  a  series  of  chapters  of  accidents  :  ho  had  be- 
come involved  in  a  maze  of  difficulties  of  such  a 
nature  that  the  slightest  incident  might  serve  to 
confirm  his  destruction— while  on  the  other  band, 
if  he  escaped  from  his  present  embarrassment,  he 
could  not  tell  how  soon  other  chasms  might  open 
at  his  feet.  He  thought  of  Agnes;  and  Oh!  be 
wept— yes,  the  tears  ran  down  bis  cheeks  as  bo  re- 
flected that  be  might  possibly  never  behold  her 
again :  for  he  knew  that  if  by  any  mischance  the 
experiment  which  was  now  being  tried  should  go 
wrong,  death  must  inevitably  be  bis  portion  ! 

Ho  was  in  the  midst  of  such  reflections  as  these, 
when  the  massive  door  to  which  we  ere  now  al- 
luded, opened  noiselessly ;  and  the  Princess  of 
Spartivento  appeared,  carrying  a  light  in  her  hand. 
She  raised  her  finger  to  her  lip  to  enjoin  silence: 
and  Charles  stifled  as  it  were  the  ejaculation  of 
surprise  which  was  just  on  the  point  of  bursting 
forth  from  his  tongue.  The  Princess  still  wore  the 
same  elegant  evening  toilette  in  which  our  hero 
bad  previously  seen  her ;  but  instead  of  the  calm 
dignity  which  habitually  sat  upon  her  noble  coun- 
tenance, there  was  now  an  expression  of  feverish 
anxiety. 

She  beckoned  Charles  to  follow  her :  and  as  he 
obeyed,  he  found  that  she  was  leading  him  along 
an  arched  passage  towards  another  door  which 
stood  open.  This  latter  door  led  into  a  room 
filled  with  swords,  fire  arms,  and  other  weapons. 
Here  the  Princess  stopped  short ;  anl  she  said, 
"  I  have  brought  you  hither,  signer,  because  the 
sentinel  placed  outside  the  door  of  the  guard-room 
might  catch  the  sound  of  voices  if  we  bad  tarried 
to  converse  there.  Answer  me,  signer ! — answer 
me  as  if  you  were  speaking  to  one  sent  from  heaven 
with  power  to  question  you  !     Are  you  guilty  ?  or 


"  Innocent !"  responded  Charles  fervidly :  "  as 
I  have  a  soul  to  be  saved  !" 

The  dark  eyes  of  the  Princess  shed  upon  him  a 
look  of  indescribable  satisfaction  ;  and  he  fancied 
for  an  instant  that  she  made  a  gesture  as  if  to 
grasp  him  by  the  hand  in  a  congratulatory  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  assurance.  But  her  de- 
meanour grew  calm  all  in  a  moment;  and  she 
said,  "  Beware,  signor,  how  you  deceive  me :  for  it 
is  with  your  very  life  that  you  are  trifling  I  Listen 
to  me.  1  am  confident  that  you  did  not  come 
hither  as  a  spy — but  that  it  was  by  a  mistake  on 
Ignatio's  part  that  you  were  brought  within  these 
walls.  On  the  other  band  I  can  conceive  it  quite 
possible  that  when  accident  thus  revealed  to  you 
this  tremendous  conspiracy  with  all  its  ramifica- 
tions— involving  you  likewise  in  it,  irresistibly 
and  against  your  will— I  can  easily  fancy,  I  say, 
that  you  were  led  by  a  variety  of  motives  to  re- 
solve upon  denouncing  or  betraying  it.  If  this 
therefore  be  the  case,  for  heaven's  sake  confess  it 
to  me !  I  cannot  forget,"  continued  the  Princess, 
«hile  a  crimson  glow  overspread  her  countenance, 
"  bow  you  spoke  to  the  police-agent  when  he  so 
infamously  assailed  the  characters  of  my  sister  and 
myself.  Ah!  I  know  the  world  well.  There  is 
scarcely  a  young  man  to  whom  such  observations 
bad  been  addressed,  that  would  not,  with  the  ous- 


combical  libertinage  of  the  present  day,  have  looted 
or  smiled  significantly  in  implied  boastfulnesa  o^ 
the  favours  unto  which  allusion  was  being  made. 
But  you  acted  difl'orently— and  a  woman  never 
forgets  such  conduct  as  that  which  you  have  dis- 
played !  Tell  me  therefore — tell  me,  Signor  De 
Vere— do  you  apprehend  anything  as  the  result  of 
young  Stefano's  mission  ? — for  if  so,  I  will  sava 
you!" 

"  Gracious  Princess,"  replied  our  hero,  in  tones 
of  grateful  fervour,  "  I  knovv  at  what  a  tremendous 
sacrifice  you  make  this  overture " 

"  Yes :  for  it  is  nothing  short  of  a  violation  of 
my  oath  whereof  I  should  be  guilty  !  But — but," 
continued  the  Princess,  and  her  eyes  were  bent 
compassionatingly  upon  our  hero,  "  I  would  sooner 
prove  thus  deeply  culpable  than  let  your  young 
life  be  taken  under  existing  circumstances  !" 

"  As  there  is  a  God  above  us,"  rejoined  Charles, 
"I  am  innocent— and  Fossano  is  the  spy  !" 

A  light  of  unmistakable  joy  flamed  up  in  tho 
eyes  of  the  Princess;  and  now  no  longer  checking 
the  impulse  that  urged  her,  she  caught  our  hero's 
hand,  pressing  it  warmly  in  her  own.  But  there 
was  naught  more  than  the  most  friendly  interest 
in  her  conduct  and  demeanour, — naught  savouring 
of  a  more  tender  sentiment,  much  less  of  an  im. 
modest  overture.  She  released  bis  hand  —  she 
made  him  a  sign  to  return  to  the  guard-room — and 
she  whispered,  "  I  believe  that  you  are  innocent, 
and  therefore  all  must  go  well !" 

The  door  then  closed  upon  Charles  De  Vere, 
who  was  once  more  alone  in  that  prison  cham- 
ber. 

Ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour  elapsed, 
during  which  De  Vere  was  reflecting  upon  the 
incident  that  we  have  just  related,  when  he  beheld 
the  massive  door  again  opening.  He  started  with 
surprise;  and  bis  amazement  was  scarcely  dimi- 
nished when  he  beheld  the  Countess  di  Milazzo 
upon  the  threshold.  She  carried  a  lamp  in  one 
hand ;  and  the  forefinger  of  the  other  was  raised 
to  her  lip  to  enjoin  silence.  There  was  an  exp'res- 
sion  of  feverish  restlessness,  mingling  with  blush- 
ing diflidence,  upon  her  charming  face ;  and  her 
large  bright  eyes  were  cast  down  with  a  bashful 
modesty  the  instant  they  encountered  the  inquir- 
ing regards  of  our  hero, 

''  Signor  De  Vere,"  she  said,  in  a  low  whisper- 
ing, hesitating  voice,  "you  may  think  this  pro- 
ceeding strange  on  my  part :  but — but — you  have 
the  feelings  of  a  true  gentleman — and  you  will 
judge  me  only  in  the  most  chivalrous  and  mag- 
nanimous point  of  view  !" 

Having  thus  spoken,  she  raised  her  looks  with 
all  the  ingenuous  candour  of  a  pure  conscienoa 
and  with  the  best  intentions ;  and  she  said,  still 
in  a  whisper,  but  no  longer  with  tremulous  ac- 
cents, "  Follow  me;  we  may  be  overheard  in  this 
place." 

Sho  led  him  into  the  same  room  where  the  in- 
terview had  so  recently  taken  place  between  liim- 
self  and  her  sister ;  and  she  at  once  said,  with  a 
look  and  tone  of  confidence,  "  You  will  under- 
stand, Signor  De  Vere,  that  though  every  senti- 
ment of  my  soul  is  concentrated  in  the  causa 
wherein  I  am  embarked,  yet  I  possess  a  memory 
which  cannot  be  unmindful  of  kindness  received. 
You  have  shown  yourself  most  honourable  towards 
■oy  sister  and  myself— and  I  cannot  find  it  in  my 
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heart  to  leave  ;oii  expoaed  to  the  elightest  risk. 
JTou  must  escape !" 

"  Escape  !    And  why  so,  lady  ?" 

"Because  you  may  be  disappointed  in  the  result 
of  this  mission  which  has  been  entrusted  to  Stefano. 

"  In  a  word,  your  ladyship,"  interjected  Charles, 
"  believes  that  I  am  guilty  of  being  a  spy  ?" 

"  I  consider  that  it  is  possible  you  may  have 
harboured  a  certain  intent,"  pursued  the  Countess : 
**  you  may  have  been  driven  to  it  by  desperation — 
goaded  by  feelings  of  madness— inspired  by  a  fierce 
anger  against  those  who  compelled  you  to  remain 

enlisted  under  their  banner " 

"  And  you  think,  lady,"  said  Charles,  "  that  I 
was  capable  of  devising  means  to  betray  yourself 
and  your  sister  to  the  scaffold  P  No,  by  heaven  ! 
1  prould  not  do  so!    1  would  die  first !" 

The  beautiful  eyes  of  the  Countess  surveyed  our 
hero  with  mingled  admiration  and  gratitude ;  and 
for  a  few  moments  their  expression  acquired  a 
softness  which  was  even  of  a  tender  character. 
Then  her  regards  were  modestly  bent  down,  as  she 
faltered  forth,  "  You  see,  Signer  De  Vere,  you 
have  not  altogether  outdone  me  in  the  generosity 

of  your  conduct.     I  came  to  save  you 1  toill 

save  you  now  if  you  think  that  you  incur  the 
elightest  peril !    Yes— though  I  become  a  perj.ured 

woman yet  sooner  that  than  to  see  you  perish  ! 

Understand  me  well,  signer  !  1  am  speaking  as  a 
friend  speake  to  a  friend,  or  as  a  sister  to  a 
brother ! — for  if  you  on  your  side  have  been  gene- 
rous and  magnanimous,  I  on  my  own  also  must 
make  some  sacrifice.  In  a  word,  signer,  will  you 
follow  me,  and  1  will  show  you   the  avenue  of 

"  A  thousand,  thousand  thanks,  signora  !"  ex- 
claimed Charles,  with  looks  and  accents  of  the 
most  grateful  fervour:  "but  I  need  not  compro- 
mise you.  1  am  certain  that  my  innocence  must 
presently  be  made  apparent." 

"  You  are  convinced  ?"  said  the  Countess, 
fixing  her  eyes  earnestly  upon  him,  "you  are  sure 
there  can  be  no  error — no  mistake?  Kei 
that  when  you  again  stand  before  the  Marquis  of 
Ortona,  it  will  be  too  late  for  me  to  urge  a  syllable 
on  your  behalf  !" 

"  I  must  run  the  risk,"  said  Charles, — "  a  risk, 
which,  alas !  innocence  is  too  often  compelled  to 
incur  on  the  part  of  all  earthly  tribunals.  But  I 
swear  to  your  ladyship  that  I  am  innocent,  and 
that  FoGsano  is  the  spy  !'* 

"  Then  God  will  not  desert  you,"  replied  the 
Countess  solemnly.  "  And  now,  signer,  I  must 
entreat  that  you  return  into  the  guard-room." 

Charles  at  once  obeyed,— the  Countess  following 
bim  as  far  as  the  threshold,  on  reaching  which  she 
eaid  timidly  and  bashfully,  and  again  with  down- 
cast eyes,  "  I  trust,  signer,  that  you  will  not  think 
the  worse  of  me  for  the  step  which  I  have  taken, 
and  that  never  to  mortal  ear  will  you  breathe  the 
fact  that  the  Countess  di  Milazzo  visited  you 
stealthily  in  a  dungeon-  But  no!"  she  imme- 
diately added  :  "  to  proffer  such  requests  were  as 
much  ag  to  imply  that  I  mistrust  your  honourable 
character,  whereas  I  have  every  faith  in  it !" 

She  gave  him  her  hand,  but  timidly  and  diffi- 
dently ;  and  it  was  only  for  a  single  instant  that 
she  suffered  it  to  linger  in  his  own— though  at  the 
same  time  her  eyes  bad  a  melting  expression  and 


the  colour  was  coming  and  going  in  quick  tran- 
sitions upon  her  beautiful  countenance.  She  closed 
the  door :  it  swung  noiselessly  upon  its  hinges— 
and  Charles  was  again  alone. 

The  reader  may  wonder  why  he  did  not  avail 
himself  of  the  offer  made  by  either  of  the  sisters 
to  escape  from  the  Spartivento  palace;  and  yet  a 
minute's  reflection  upon  the  character  of  our  hero 
would  sufliciently  explain  his  forbearing  conduct 
in  this  respect.  He  had  taken  an  oath  which  he 
would  not  violate.  But  even  if  he  were  less 
punctilious  on  the  point,  and  considered  that  he 
was  not  bound  by  vows  extorted  from  him  under 
circumstances  of  coercion,  be  would  nevertbeles* 
have  been  incapable  of  permitting  those  ladies  to 
violate  the  oaths  which  they  themselves  had  taken 
to  the  Secret  Society.  And  then  too,  he  would 
not  for  the  world  have  it  be  believed  by  the  Mar- 
quis and  bis  confederates  that  he  was  after  all  a 
base  spy.  No !  there  was  something  so  spirited, 
lofty,  and  chivalrous  in  our  hero's  disposition,  that 
he  would  sooner  encounter  any  difficulties  and 
dangers,  or  subject  himself  to  any  inconvenience, 
than  risk  his  character  for  straightforward  inte- 
grity and  high-minded  generosity.  These  were  the 
motives  which  prevented  him  from  accepting  the 
offer  of  escape  from  either  of  the  sisters. 

While  reflecting  upon  the  separate  visits  which 
bad  been  paid  him,  he  comprehended  that  the 
Princess  and  the  Countess  had  acted  unknown  to 
tber;  and  he  fancied  that  though  they 
were  both  impelled  by  the  same  generous  and 
grateful  sentiment,  yet  they  had  not  dared  to  re- 
veal it  to  each  other.  While  Charles  was  thus 
giving  way  to  his  meditations,  he  perceived  that 
the  fire  was  getting  very  low ;  and  as  the  night 
was  cold,  especially  in  that  vaulted  subterranean, 
he  rose  from  his  seat  for  the  purpose  of  raking  the 
embers  together  and  putting  on  fresh  logs— for 
there  was  an  ample  supply  of  wood  in  a  recess. 
While  he  was  mending  the  fire,  his  attention  was 
caught  by  a  piece  of  paper  which  was  crumpled 
up,  and  which  had  escaped  burning,  though  it  was 
singed  into  yellowness.  A  thought  struck  him  I 
he  took  up  the  paper — he  opened  it— and  he  found 
to  his  joy  that  it  was  the  letter  which  he  had  dic- 
tated in  that  guard-room  to  Fossano,  and  which 
the  villain  had  thrown  into  the  fire! 

"  Now,"  thought  Charles  with  exultant  feelings, 
"  there  will  be  but  little  difficulty  for  me  to  prove 
mine  innocence  and  bring  home  the  guilt  to  that 
villain.  Aye !  and  this  I  will  most  assuredly  do, 
whatsoever  may  be  the  consequences  to  him !" 

He  secured  the  singed  letter  about  his  person ; 
and  in  a  short  time  the  door  opened  and  three  or 
four  of  the  brethren  appeared  to  conduct  him  back 
to  the  audience  hall,  where  the  investigation  was 
to  be  continued. 


CHAPTEB    I.I. 


TOIIUEA. 

The  Princess  of  Spartivento  and  the  Countess  of 
Milazzo  met  in  one  of  the  splendid  apartments  of 
the  palace,  after  the  visit  which  they  had  respec- 
tively paid  to  our  hero. 
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'  how  think 
J  EDglish- 
tnan?" 

"  It  waa  the  very  queatioo,  my  dear  Bianca," 
said  the  Countess,  "  that  I  naa  about  to  put  to 
jou!" 

"  But  you,  Lucia,"  proceeded  the  Princess, 
"  heard  the  entire  proceedings." 

"And  I  reported  everything  to  you,  Bianca. 
You  therefore  are  enabled  to  judge  as  well  as  my- 
self." 

There  waa  a  pause:  the  sisters  looked  at  each 
other,  and  it  seemed  as  if  some  little  degree  of 
constraint  had  sprung  up  between  them.  Again 
they  glanced  at  one  another,  each  anxious  to  as- 
certain whether  there  were  really  this  altered  feel- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  other;— and  then  they  bent 
down  their  eyes  again. 

"  Surely  she  cannot  possibly  suspect  what  I 
have  done  ?"  thought  the  Princess. 

"Surely  she  cannot  suspect  my  proceeding i"" 
thought  the  Countess,  at  the  same  moment  that  a 
slight  blush  crossed  her  countenance,  while  the 
Princess  regained  her  wonted  air  of  calm  self- 
possession. 

"  Well,  my  dear  Lucia,"  said  her  Highness,  "  if 
you  wish  me  to  give  my  opinion,  it  is  entirely  in 
favour  of  the  Englishman." 

The  Countess  hesitated  for  a  moment ;  and  then 
she  said,  ''And  mine  also." 

"  It  would  indeed  be  a  very  great  pity,"  said  the 
Princess,  "  if  a  young  gentleman  who  has  shown 
such  magnanimous  feelings  in  certain  respects, 
could  in  others  prove  less  generous — less  high- 
minded " 

"No  doubt!"  said  the  Countess.  "But  there  is 
really  something  in  bis  looks  which  carries  to  the 
heart  the  conviction  of  his  integrity " 

"  And  when  he  speaks  there  is  something  so 
frank  and  ingenuous  iu  his  speech " 

"  Something  so  truthful  and  convincing  in  the 
easy  flow  of  his  language— which  is  well  chosen — 
never  hailing  for  a  word " 

"  And  his  voice  of  such  perfect  masculine  har- 
mony !"  said  the  Princess. 

"And  his  manners,"  added  the  Countess,  "alto, 
gether  so  fascinating  and  elegant— yet  with  such  a 
well  bred  ease " 

She  stopped  short :  her  looks  encountered  those 
of  the  Princess,  and  both  sisters  seemed  troubled, 
and  they  could  not  for  more  than  an  instant  meet 
each  other's  regards;  but  their  eyes  were  bent 
down.  There  was  a  pause — a  sense  of  constraint, 
an  embarrassment  almost  amounting  to  a  coldness ; 
and  these  two  sisters  felt  as  if  there  were  indeed  a 
secret  between  them. 

"  Lucia '."  suddenly  ejaculated  the  Princess. 

"  Bianca !"  cried  the  Countess,  startled  by  the 
adjuration. 

"  We  have  not  forgotten,"  continued  the  Prin- 
cess, "  the  vows  which  we  pledged  to  one  another 
over  the  dead  bodies  of  our  husbands!— those 
TOWS  which  we  have  incessantly  reiterated  by  the 
side  of  the  waxen  effigies  representing  the  beloved 


"No,  sister,"  answered  the  Countess,  "  we  have 
not  forgotten  those  tows  which  bind  ua  to  the 
sacred  cause  of  Italian  freedom!" 

"  And  which,"  continued  the  Princess,  "  leave 
iio  room   in  our  hearts  for  the  entertainment  of 


any  other  sentiment,  passion,  thought,  or  feel- 
ing!" 

"Yes,  dearest  sister,"  rejoined  the  Countess | 
"  we  are  faithful  to  those  vows  !" 

Yet  the  Princess  of  Spartivento  felt  as  it  she 
herself  were  speaking  with  less  energy  and  with 
a  less  genuine  sincerity  of  feeling  than  was  her 
wont  when  on  former  occasions  alluding  to  those 
vows  which  she  and  her  sister  had  taken :  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Countess  said  to  herself, 
"  Am  I  speaking  truthfully  p  is  there  no  differ- 
ence between  my  words  and  my  thoughts  ?" 

Then  the  two  sisters  again  looked  at  each  other 
—and  the  Countess  flung  herself  into  the  arms 
of  the  Princess :  but  it  occurred  to  them  both  that 
the  embrace  was  less  fervid  than  usual,  and  there 
was  a  feeling  as  if  some  kind  of  a  barrier  had 
risen  up  betwixt  them.  They  therefore  ventured 
not  upon  any  further  test  of  each  other's  feelings : 
but  they  hastened  to  their  chambers  to  make  pre- 
parations for  departure  on  the  revolutionary  expe- 

We  must  now  return  to  Stefano  Voitura, 
whom  we  left  at  the  moment  when  he  quitted  the 
subterranean  hall  of  assembly,  with  the  billet  in 
his  possession.  Muffling  his  cloak  around  him,  be 
presently  issued  forth  from  the  Spartivento  palace 
by  means  of  the  principal  entrance,  where  the 
lights  were  burning  in  front  and  where  a  flood  of 
lustre  was  poured  forth  from  the  portals.  Voitura 
descended  the  marble  steps  slowly,  with  an  easy 
lounging  air  as  if  he  were  one  of  the  guests  who 
had  so  recemtly  thronged  in  the  gilded  saloons, 
and  as  if  he  were  therefore  very  far  from  being 
bent  on  a  business-pursuit.  Most  of  the  gueata 
had  already  taken  their  departure  :  but  some  few 
were  still  lingering  in  the  hall  and  on  the  marble 
steps,  waiting  till  their  carriages  should  be  an- 
nounced. Tuitura  was  just  entering  upon  the 
gravel-road  leading  towards  the  outer-gate  of  the 
grounds,  when  a  man  who  seemed  to  be  a  valet  in 
plain  clothes,  bustled  officiously  up  to  him,  saying, 
"  Are  you  looking,  signor,  for  any  particular  equi- 
page?" 

"  I  am  not  looking  for  any  equipage,"  replied 
Stefano. 

"  For  any  particular  person?"  said  the  man. 

"  Ah,  that  is  as  it  may  be,  and  is  a  different 
thing  altogether,"  rejoined  Voitura. 

"  Can  I  assist  you,  signor  P"  and  the  man  eyed 
him  scrutinizingly. 

"I  think  not.  But  this  is  for  your  trouble:" 
— and  tossing  him  a  piece  of  silver,  Voitura  turned 
to  pursue  bis  way. 

"  St.  Didier  !"  ejaculated  the  man,  but  in  a  low 
tone  and  with  evident  caution,  as  he  stooped  to 
pick  up  the  coin. 

Voitura — who  from  the  flrst  moment  had  sus- 
pected something  from  the  manner  of  the  indivi- 
dual— was  now  struck  with  that  name  which  ap- 
peared to  be  thrown  out  like  a  watchword  to  be 
caught  up  by  the  initiated,  while  to  the  uninitiated 
it  would  pass  as  a  mere  ejaculatory  expression. 
He  accordingly  turned  again  towards  the  man ; 
and  looking  him  hard  in  the  face,  repeated  the 
word—"  St.  Didier  !" 

"  follow  me,"  said  the  man  :  and  he  at  once 
diverged  from  the  avenue,  making  his  way  to- 
wards a  clump  of  trees,  into  the  midst  of  which 
he  plunged. 
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Stefano  Voitura  kept  close  upon  his  heels ; 
and  when  in  the  deep  shade  of  the  trees,  he  re- 
pented the  name—"  St.  Didior." 

"  'Tis    well,"     said     the    man,      "  You    comf 


"One  nho  has  well  used  bis  eyes  and  his  ears," 
responded  Voitura,  "  but  who  is  unable  to  leave 
tlie  place  at  this  juncture." 

"  What  tidings  have  you  ?  or  is  there  a 
billet  ?■■ 

"A  billet.  I  must  deliver  it  into  the  hands  of 
him  for  whom  it  is  intended." 

"'Tis  well,"  again  said  the  man.  "The  Cap- 
tain left  the  Spartivento  palace  about  half.an.hour 
ago.     He  was  escorting  a  beautiful  lady " 

"  Where  shall  I  find  him  ?"  inquired  Voitura. 

"  He  is  sure  to  be  at  his  own  apartments 
in  the  royal  palace,"  answered  the  man ;  "  because 
he  is  most  anxiously  awaiting  the  result  of  the 
present  proceedings." 

"Then  I  will  hasten  thither." 

Voitura  sped  away  ;  and  in  about  a  quarter  of  jonj^jj,^ 
an  hour  he  reached  the  royal  palace.  On  inquiry,  |  .j^.^^  oraeen"ts 
he  learnt  that  Captoin  St.  Didier  had  that  very 
moment  returned  to  his  apartments,  and  had  left 
word  that  whosoever  might  call  upon  him,  no  mat- 
ter at  what  hour  of  the  night,  should  be  admitted. 
In  a  few  instants  therefore  Stefano  found  him- 
self in  the  presence  of  the  "jiodsome  aide-de. 
camp,  who  having  thrown  olt  his  uniform-coat, 
and  put  on  a  dressing-gown,  was  reclining  upon 
the  sofa,  smoking  a  cigar.  But  on  Vcilura's  en- 
trance into  the  apartment,  St.  Did^-'r  rose  from 
his  seat,  bowed,  and  indicated  a  chair  s  then  re- 
euming  his   place  on  the    sofa,   he  waited  till  his 


as  soon  as  possible  what  you  are  doing  and  what 
you  mean  by  another  clue.  If  you  require  funds, 
lot  me  know.  The  next  time  let  the  watch-wprd 
be  the  name  of  the  individual  who  first  recom- 
mended you  to  my  notice." 


"  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  deliver  this  ?" 
said  Captain  St.  Didier,  as  he  handed  the  billet  to 
Voitura. 

"  I  will  6nd  the  means  of  doing  so,"  answered 
this  individual;  and  without  another  word  he  took 
his  departure. 

So  soon  as  he  was  gone.  Captain  St.  Bidiet 
penned   the  following    letter    to    the  Prefect  of 


'  "  Tour  Excellency  may  rest  assured  there  ia 
nothing  wrong  at  the  Spartivento  palace ;  and  you 
need  not  have  the  premises  watched  for  another 
moment.  Indeed,  it  would  be  better  to  withdraw 
your  spies  at  once,  for  fear  lest  a  suspicion  might 
be  excited  on  the  part  of  those  ladies  who  have 
DJustly  regarded  as  the  acoom- 
n  a  conspiracy. 

"St,  DIDIEB." 


1  his  return. 


'  should  begin  to  explain  I 
You   are  expecting  some 


Meanwhile  Stefano  Voitura   was  retracing  hia 
steps  to  the  Spartivento  palace;    and  immediately 
"  J  his    way    by  the  private 
here  the  hidden  mechanism 
afforded  the  means  of  entrance   into  the  subter- 
raneans. 

It  was  now   therefore  that  the  brethren  pro- 
ceeded to  the  guard-room  to  conduct  Charles  De 
Vere  back  to  the  audience-hall.     On  entering  the 
,  he  found   the  Marquis  of  Ortona  aga 


less.  I  the  presidential  seat.     Foesano  was  brought  in  by 

said    Ste- j  three  "or  four  members  of  the   Society   who  had 
fano.  I  been  specially  charged  to   take  care  of  him ;  and 

"Perhaps,"  said  the  aide-de-camp,  guardedly.  I  tliere  was  a  small  group  of  other  brethren  stand- 
"  I  have  just  parted  from  a  certain  person  who  ing  near  the  Marquis  of  Ortona's  chair.  On  first 
miting  about  the  entrance  of  the  Spartivento  '  sweeping  his  glances  around,  our  hero  did  not  per- 


"  Well,"  said  St. Didier;  "  and  he  told  you  to 
come  to  me?" 

"  Yes — through  the  medium  of  a  pass-word. 
Here,"  proceeded  Voitura,  producing  the  billet, 
"  is  a  confidential  communication  which  I  have 
for  you." 

The  aide-de-camp  took  the  letter  without  saying 
a  word— opened  it — and  read  its  contents  :  having 
done  which  he  looked  up,  remarking,  "  You  will 
give  me  a  pass-word  as  a  proof  of  your  good 
faith." 

Voitura  looked  him  steadily  in  the  face,  and 
said—"  Fossano." 

"  Yes — Fossano,"  answered  the  aide-de-camp. 

"If you  have  any  message  or  letter  to  convey  to 
Fossano,"  said  Voitura,  "  I  shall  find  the  means  of 
delivering  it." 

St.  Didier  reflected  that  his  spy  must  have  par- 
ticular motives  for  sending  him  a  billet  written  in 
cipher,  instead  of  a  verbal  message,  by  the  present 
emissary ;  and  ho  therefore  decided  upon  taking 
the  cue  which  seemed  to  be  thus  given  him.  Ha 
accordingly  took  up  his  pen 
ciph,  •  ■    - 


either  tlie  Princess  of  Spartivento 
Countess  of  Milazzo  :  but  on  again  looking  to- 
wards the  group,  his  regards  suddenly  became 
riveted  on  the  two  foremost.  He  started  for  an 
instant  with  amazement :  those  two  were  the 
Princess  and  the  Countess,  dressed  in  male  ap- 
parel ! 

The  former,  being  of  tall  stature  and  command- 
ing figure,  looked  admirably  in  the  masculine  rai- 
ment which  she  thus  wore  ;  and  being  about  six- 
and-twenty  years  of  age,  she  had  the  air  of  a  very 
handsome  young  man  of  one-and-twenty.  Her 
sister,  the  Countess,  being  shorter  and  of  a 
slighter  figure,  looked  like  a  mere  stripling  :  — 
indeed  4  stranger  would  have  taken  her  for  a  beau- 
tiful youth  of  about  seventeen.  Both  the  ladies 
wore  hats  ;  and  their  hair  was  so  arranged  as  not 
to  reveal  their  sex.  When  they  perceived  that 
Charles  De  Vere  noticed  and  reoogoisod  them,  the 
Princess  drew  herself  up  with  a  somewhat  haughty 
dignity,  although  she  at  the  same  time  flung  a 
meaning  look  of  congratulation  upon  our  hero  i 
but  the  Countess  blushed  a  vivid  scarlet— and  she 
at  once  carried  her  kerchief  to  her  face  to  hide 
hich  Fossano  himself  used,  he  j  her  confusion.  For  an  instant  however  Charles 
^  lines  :—  I  caught  the  half  bashful,  half  exultant  glance  which 

■  she  flung  upon  him;  and  thus  the  looks  of  the  two 
^  Your's  is  received;  and  as  the  means  of  com-  1  sisters  at  once  convinced  him  that  he  was  safe, 
munication  are  now  open,  you  must  let  me  know        Stefano  Voitura    was  leaning   against  the  wall 
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uear  the  presidential  chair,  with  his  arms  crossed, 
and  hia  pale,  pensive,  handsome  couDteoaDce  being 
altogether  inscrutablo.  Full  ot  anxious  suspense 
— aje,  almost  agonizing  was  the  glance  which 
Fossano  flung  upon  Voitura :  but  thence  he  could 
glean  naught  that  was  at  all  indicative  of  the  way 
in  which  matters  were  about  to  go. 

"  I  need  not  explain  the  purpose  for  which  we 
are  assembled,"  said  the  Marquis  ot  Ortona,  thus 
with  these  few  words  opening  the  renewed  pro- 
ceedings. *'  Stefano,  bo  kind  enough  to  step  for- 
ward. Have  you  acquitted  yourself  of  the  task 
entrusted  to  you  t" 

"  I  have,"  was  the  response. 

Charles  perceived  that  Fossano  gave  a  sudden 
•tart;  and  he  comprehended  how  the  wretched 
man  must  be  inevitably  shaken  by  the  spasm  of  a 
strong  torturing  terror. 

"  There  was  a  person  waiting  outside  the 
palace.entrance,"  continued  Voitura,  "  who  an- 
swered to  the  watchword  of  St.  Didier.  This  I 
succeeded  in  discovering.  I  then  proceeded  to 
Captain  St.  Didier;  and  I  found  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  receive  a  message  or  a  billet,  accom- 
panied by  another  pass-word." 

"  And  that  pass-word  ?"  said  the  Marquis. 

All  eyes  were  turned  upon  Voitura,  as  he  said 
in  a  deep  solemn  tone,  "The  password  which  I 
gave  to  Captain  St.  Didier,  and  which  he  acknow- 
lcd;jed,  was  Fossauo  !" 

There  was  a  murmur  of  sensation  on  the  part 
of  the  brethren,  while  the  wretched  Fossano  him- 
selteank  down  upon  his  knees  with  a  groan  ;  and 
then  joining  his  hands,   he  exclaimed,  "  Mercy  ! 

At  the  same  time  Voitura  handed  to  the  Mar- 
quis the  billet  in  cipher  which  St.  Didier  had  con- 
lidi'd  to  him. 

"  There  is  no  mercy  in  this  case  !"  said  the 
Marquis  of  Ortona,  sternly,  when  he  had  perused 
the  billet.  "  We  have  now  every  possible  evi- 
dence of  your  viilany  !— Signer  De  Vere,  it  is 
with  unfeigned  joy  I  congratulate  you  on  this 
complete  demonstration  of  your  innocence  ;  and 
lor  my  own  sake  as  well  as  on  behalf  of  all  the 
others  present,  I  tender  my  apologies  for  the  mis- 
trust which  we  entertained^oncerning  you  !" 

"  And  therefore,  as  you  owe  me  somewhat," 
said  De  Vcre,  "  1  shall  consider  myself  amply  re- 
paid tor  the  injurious  suspicions  1  sustained  and 
the  peril  I  incurred,  if  you  will  grant  this  wretched 
man  his  life.  Contine  him  in  a  dungeon  until 
your  expedition  be  accomplished— or  take  him 
with  you  by  force,  as  you  purposed   to  take  me 

do  what  you   will  with  him,  so  long  as  you 

sparj  him  !  It  is  something  which  I  have  a  right 
to  demand." 

"You  plead  for  him  in  vain,  signer,"  said  the 
Miirquis  of  Ortona  :  "  his  doom  is  sealed.  We 
shuula  lie  violating  the  most  terriblo  oaths  if  we 
allowed  this  wretch  to  escape  us.  Therefore,  in 
the  name  of  the  secret  laws  which  we  obey,  I 
liiTcby  decree  sentence  of  death  against  Ludovico 
Fii.'sni.o— and  execution  shall  be  forthwith  done  !" 

'Mercy!  mercy!"  shrieked  the  miserable 
f?reifU  :  but  when  he  was  assured  that  his  appeal 
was  mude  in  vain  and  that  no  mercy  would  be 
shoun  l.im,  be  cither  sank  into  a  torpor  or  else 
int. I  a  dogged  aullenness,  no  one  could  exactly  tell 


lots    be   prepared,"   said  the 


"  Let  the    u 
Marquis  of  On 

Charles  suddenly  comprehended  with  a  shudder 
that  those  who  were  present  were  about  to  draw 
lots  to  determine  who  should  become  the  execu- 
tioner of  the  doomed  one.  Stefano  Voitura  has- 
tened to  tear  up  a  quantity  of  slips  of  paper;  and 
he  sat  down  at  the  table  near  the  presidential  seat, 
to  write  out  the  names. 

"I  will  dictate  them,"  said  the  Marquis:  thSn 
he  proceeded  to  proclaim  several  names,  com- 
mencing the  list  with  his  own  : — "  Ortona— Spar- 
tivento— Milazzo —  Voitura  —  Baguso— Columella 
— De  Vere " 

"  No,  by  heaven !  no !"  ejaculated  our  hero, 
horrified  and  indignant.  "And  you,  ladies,"  he 
continued,  turning  towards  the  Princess  and  the 
Countess,  "  is  it  possible  that  you  can  permit  your 
names  to  figure  in  this  assassin-list  ?" 

"  Silence,  signer  !"  interposed  the  Marquis  of 
Ortona.  "  You  have  claims  upon  our  forbear- 
ance and  consideration,  but  not  to  thi»  extent ! 
Y'ou  are  amongst  us — and  you  shall  take  your 
turn  with  the  rest." 

"  I  will  die  sooner  than  draw  the  accursed  lot!" 
exclaimed  De  Vere,  with  unabating  horror  and  in- 
dignation. "Fie  upon  you  all!  It  makes  me 
feel  as  if  the  dreadful  scenes  which  I  have  read  in 
books  of  voyages  were  being  realized,  and  as  it 
impelled  by  famine  to  the  verge  of  cannihilism, 
we  were  about  to  draw  lots  to  determine  who 
should  die  to  furnish  food  for  the  rest !  I  will 
have  naught  to  do  with  the  odious  process." 

"One  word,  signer!"  said  the  Marquis  of 
Ortona.  "We  are  here  linked  together  by  in;- 
mutable  laws  ;  and  you  cannot  escape  their  duties 
or  their  penalties.  Indeed,  you  ought  to  bo 
ashamed  of  your  own  pusillanimity  when  you  re- 
flect that  you  shrink  from  those  responsibilities 
which  two  high-minded  and  delicately  nurtured 
ladies  accept  unhesitatingly " 

"  I  will  not  believe,"  cried  Charles,  "  that  the 
Princess  of  Spactivento " 

"  You  are  wrong,  signer,"  said  this  lady,  with 
the  air  of  a  heroine  who  felt  as  it  she  were  truly 
and  actually  embarked  in  the  noblest  and  grandest 
cause.     "  I  accept  the  liability." 

"  But  your  sister,"  said  Charles, — "  the  Coun- 
tess ?     It  is  impossible  that  she " 

"  Signer,"  said  this  lady — but  instead  of  step, 
ping  forward,  she  shrank  back  ;  "  speak  not  of  me, 
£  entreat,  as  one  who  fears  the  contingencies  and 
eventualities  of  the  sacred  cause  !" 

Charles  was  shocked  and  horrified :  but  sud- 
denly recollecting  how  enthusiasm  may  amount  to 
fanaticism,  and  how  fanaticism  may  warp  the  well- 
principled  mind,  embolden  the  timid  one,  and 
harden  the  delicate,  he  held  back  the  reproaches 
and  remonstrances  which  he  was  about  to  puur 
forth  from  his  lips. 

"  And  njw,  signor,"  resumed  the  Marquis  of 
Ortona,  in  a  haughty  and  indignant  manner,  "  1 
would  ask  who  are  you  that  you  obtrude  your  ex- 
quisite fastidiousness  where  ladies  far  more  highly 
bred  than  yourself,  cheerfully  and  magnanimously 
accept  the  responsibilities  ot  the  cause  in  which 
they  are  embarked  ?"  > 

"  Spare  your  invectives,  my  lord,"  said  Charles  : 
"  but  no  earthly  power  shall  induce  me  to  draw  in 
these  cold-blooded  assassin  lots!" 
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"  Tbon  some  one  will  draw  for  you,"  eaid  the 
Marquis  coolly. 

"  I  deny  the  proxy !"  cried  our  hero :  "  I  repu- 
diate the  substitute  !" 

"  Enough,  enough !"  interrupted  the  Marquis 
impatiently.  "  If  you  will  not  draw  for  yourself 
some  ono  must  draw  for  you :  a«d  if  the  lot  fall 
upon  you,  and  you  refuse  to  obey  the  decision, 
you  yourself  incur  the  penalty  of  death." 

"Then  here  all  human  patience  fails!"  ex- 
claimed Charles;  "  and  I  denounce  you  all,  without 

exception,  as " 

But  he  stopped  short  as  he  caught  sight  of  the 
Princess  and  the  Countess,  and  remembered  how 
they  had  Bought  him  in  the  guard-room  to  offer 
him  the  means  of  escape,  even  though  they 
themselves  became  perjured  by  the  fact. 

"  You  do  well,  signer,  to  cease  this  stylo  of 
language,"  said  the  Marquis  of  Ortona,  who  was 
however  far  from  comprehending  the  cause  of  that 
sudden  cessation  :  "or  else  I  should  be  compelled 
to  adopt  coercive  means  towards  you.  And  now 
let  the  drawing  of  the  lots  proceed." 

While  this  altercation  was  taking  place,  Stefano 
Voitura  had  calmly  and  tranquilly  continued  to 
write  out  the  names  of  those  present;  while  the 
brother  named  Saguso  proceeded  with  equal  de- 
liberation to  load  a  large  double-barrelled  pistol 
with  bullets.  Meanwhile  the  wretched  man  Ludo- 
vico  Fossano,  who  was  the  main  cause  of  all  these 
proceedings,  was  lying  upon  the  pavement  of  the 
subterranean  hall,  in  a  state  of  either  torpor  or 
sullenness. 

The  slips  of  paper  containing  the  names  were 
folded  up  :  they  were  then  thrown  into  a  hat, 
which  was  duly  shaken  about  for  several  minutes  ; 
and  then  Voitura  presented  it  to  the  Marquis 
of  Ortona,  who  averted  his  countenance  in  such  a 
way  that  he  could  not  look  into  the  hat  as  he 
atretched  out  his  right  hand  to  draw  a  paper. 

"  According  to  the  laws  of  our  Society,"  eaid  the 
Marquis,  "  I  am  about  to  draw  forth  two  papers. 
The/r»«  name  so  drawn  is  for  the  purpose  of 
being  in  reserve  :  the  leeond  individual  on  whom 
the  lot  falls  must  perform  the  work  of  justice. 
But  if  this  second  individual  should  refuse 
so  to  do,  the  duty  devolves  upon  the  6rst  one 
drawn,— and  in  this  case  the  person  who  by  the 
defalcation  of  a  brother  is  forced  into  the  office  of 
executioner  against  the  culprit,  is  bound  likewise 
to  inOict  the  capital  penalty  on  the  defaulting 
brother  himself.  These  are  our  laws ;  and  by 
virtue  thereof  I  proceed  to  draw  the  names." 

The  Marquis  of  Ortona,  still  with  his  counte- 
nance completely  averted  over  his  left  shoulder, 
thrust  his  right  hand  and  drew  forth  one  of  the 
folded  papers.  He  handed  it  to  Columella,  who 
opened  it,  proelaiming  aloud  the  name  of  Sj>arti- 
tento. 

Charles  De  Vere  started  with  a  strong  shudder- 
ing as  he  flung  his  looks  upon  the  Princess :  but 
that  lady  seemed  determined  to  maintain  a  heroism 
that  was  in  accordance  with  the  masculine  garb 
which  she  wore— and  she  preserved  an  almost  per- 
fect self-possession :  but  her  sister  turned  very  pale 
and  staggered  visibly  for  a  moment. 

"  The   second   name  1"    cried   the   Marquis  of 

Again  he  thrust  his  band  into  the  hat— he  drew 
forth  a  paper,    which  he  handed   to  Signor  Co- 


lumella, who  proclaimed  aloud  the  name   of  Da 
Vere. 

Our  hero  was  about  to  repudiate  with  horror 
and  indignation  the  result  which  so  vitally  con- 
cerned himself :  but  all  in  a  moment  a  full  sense 
of  the  terrible  consequences  which  would  redound 
upon  the  Princess  swept  into  his  mind,  making 
him  reel  beneath  the  weight  of  an  awful  coneter. 
nation  and  striking  him  dumb. 


CHAPrEE  HI. 

THE      BXECPTIO«. 

Te8  — fearful  was  the  predicament  in  which 
Charles  De  Vere  suddenly  found  himself  placed. 
If  he  refused  to  take  the  double-barrelled  pistol 
and  therewith  blow  out  the  brains  of  the  wretched 
culprit,  Fossano,  the  duty  of  playing  the  part  of 
executioner  would  of  necessity  devolve  upon  the 
Princess  di  Spartivento.  But  this  was  not  all ! 
The  Princess  would  be  compelled  to  wreak  the 
vengeance  of  the  Secret  Society  on  De  Vere  also ! 
In  brief  terms,  she  must  Jirst  put  the  culprit  to 
death,  and  then  perform  the  same  part  towards 
the  defaulting  brother,  who  by  shirking  his  own 
duty,  thus  entailed  the  horrible  twofold  task  on  the 
individual  whose  name  was  first  drawn  I 

All  eyes  were  turned  upon  De  Vere  ;  for  every 
one  comprehended  in  a  moment  how  he  was  placed 
in  the  most  embarrassing  and  even  awful  predica- 
ment. What  would  his  decision  be  ?  Great  wat 
the  suspense  that  prevailed.  As  for  the  Princess, 
she  was  calmly  dignified —paler  perhaps  than 
usual;  while  her  sister  the  Countess  could  but  ill 
conceal  the  terrible  agitation  which  was  torturing 
her  soul.  The  silence  too  was  awful ;  and  as  if  to 
aggravate  the  deep  noiseless  hideous  aspect  of  the 
scene,  the  wretched  culprit  had  risen  up  to  bis 
feet  and  was  gazing  with  ghastliest  vacancy  upon 
those  around  him. 

"  Signor  De  Vere,"  said  the  Marquis  of  Ortona, 
at  length  breaking  the  appalling  stillness ;  "  there 
stands  the  criminal — here  is  the  weapon— and  you 
are  the  person  appointed  by  lot  to  inflict  the 
punishment  decreed  by  the  laws  of  our  Society  1 " 

Our  hero  started  as  if  from  a  horrible  reverie  j 
and  ho  eaid,  "  I  acknowledge  not  such  laws;  they 
level  honest  men  down  to  the  grade  of  the  lowest 


Eemembet  your  oath '."  said  the  Marquis 
sternly. 

"  Ah,  yes !"  cried  Charles ;  "  appeal  to  my  oath 
if  you  will!  To  what  did  I  swear?  That  I 
would  in  all  things  obey  my  superiors  in  the  con- 
templated enterprise,  so  long  as  they  ordered  me 
to  undertake  nothing  repugnant  to  my  own  feeU 

The  Marquis  bit  his  lip  for  a  moment;  and  then 
as  an  idea  struck  him,  he  said,  "  Beware  bow  you 
persist  in  refusing  to  obey  our  laws :  for  if  you 
continue  to  be  thus  headstrong  and  disobedient — 
thus  self-willed  and  perverse— you  will  revive  all 
our  suspicions  against  you." 

"How  do  we  know,"  exclaimed  Columella, 
"  but  that  he  might  have  been  as  much  a  spy  as 
Fossano  himself  i" 

••The  word  spy  in  your  throat  1"  vociferatedonr 


heio ;  and  the  next  instant  Columella  was  smitten 
down  upon  the  pivement. 

"Ah!"  thundered  Eaguso,  snatching  up  the 
loaded  pistol :  "  are  we  to  have  violence  here  ?" 

"  Peace,  peace  !  I  command  you!'*  cried  Ortona. 
"  Good  heavens!  under  what  auspices  is  our  eipe- 
dition  to  commence!" 

"  My  lord,"  said  Columella,  rising  up  slowly  and 
painfully  from  the  floor,  "I  demand  justice  against 
this  young  Englishman." 

"Permit  me  to  observe,"  said  the  Princess  of 
Spartivento,  "  that  Signor  Columella  was  the 
aggressor.  He  called  Signor  De  Vere  a  spy ; 
whereas  the  charge  has  been  fully  disproved." 

"With  due  deference  to  your  Highness,"  said 
Columella,  whose  countenance  was  white  with 
rage,  "  I  do  not  consider  that  the  charge  has  been 
disproved.  It  has  only  been  shown  that  Fossano 
is  a  spy :  it  has  not  been  demonstrated  that  De 
Vere  is  not .'  They  might  have  beenacting  sepa- 
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rately  and  severally :  then,  by  a  coincidence,  De 
Vera  might  have  addressed  himself  in  confidenco 
to  Fossano;  and  Fossano,  thinking  to  save  himself 
from  suspicion,  may  have  turned  round  upon  the 
Englishman  and  denounced  him." 

"  Cease  this  ridiculous  prating !"  cried  Charles. 
"  Here  is  the  proof  that  I  am  no  spy  !  This  is  tha 
very  billet  which  I  dictated  to  Fossano  in  the 
guard-roouj,  nod  which  he  tossed  into  the  fire.  It 
was  not  consumed  — and  just  now  I  recovered  it. 
Look  !  it  is  in  the  same  cipher,  and  in  its  meaning 
is  not  very  different  from  the  second  billet  which  I 
dictated  to  Fossano,  and  which  Signor  Voitura 
bore  to  Captain  St.  Didier.  My  lord,  read  it 
aloud." 

The  Marquis  took  the  singed  paper,  and  read 
the  contents  as  follow: —  ! 

"  No  attempt  is  to   be  made  for  the  present :    1 

bu!:  I  am  leaving  Turin  to  follow  up  a  clue  whioh   ' 

Voju  U.  . 
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1  have  obtaiced.  You  will  bear  from  me 
course,  when  1  shall  know  more.  I 
iratcb  the  SpirtiTenlo  paUce :  indeed,  it  were 
zDucU  better  that  there  should  be  do  espionage  in 
that  quarter." 

"  In  good  sooth,"  said  the  Marquis  of  Ortona, 
after  he  bad  read  the  billet,  ''  we  are  bound  in  all 
bonaor  acd  justice  to  acq'iit  this  ;oung  £oglish- 

"  I  will  state  my  life  upon  his  innocence  !"  said 
Toitttra,  emphaticailj. 

Se  Vere  thanked  him  with  a  glance :  but  Sie- 
fano's  demeanour  was  still  culd  and  inscrutable,  aa 
lie  said,  "At  the  same  time  it  is  impossible  to 
absolre  De  Vere  from  the  responsibilities  and 
liabilities  which  are  eocailed  upon  him  b;  his  con- 
nexion with  our  Society." 

"  Once  for  all,  young  man,"  said  Ortona,  "  will 
you  do  your  duty  ?" — and  ha  pointed  first  to  the 
pistol  and  then  to  the  culprit. 

"There  was  a  moment,  when  I  was  a  prisoner 
in  the  guard.room,"  said  De  Tere, — "  a  moment  in 
which  I  thought  that  eien  with  my  own  hand  I 
could  take  the  life  of  the  man  who  \o  basely  and 
falsely  accused  me !  But  now  I  slirinfc  with 
loathing  and  abborrcnce  from  the  bare  idea  of 
an  act  which  seems  to  me  nothing  less  than  one 
of  foulest  assassination." 

"  Then  let  De  Vere   himself  die !"   exclaimed 


•  "  Hold !"  said  the  Princess  of  Spartivento,  step- 
ping forward  ;  and  tor  mien  was  uuoalurally  cold 
cod  detarmined.  "  There  is  strife  amongst  usi  — 
we  stand  upon  the  verge  of  disruption  and  ruin — 
and  the  cause  of  Italy  will  be  sacrificed  to  private 
feuds  and  personal  animosities!  Ibis  must  not 
be !— and  it  is  reserved  for  a  woman  to  recall  you 
to  »  sensa  of  your  duty.  Lead  the  enminal 
aside." 

Thus  speaking,  with  a  species  of  cold,  glacial 
heroism  which  produced  an  overawing  effect,  as 
if  some  supernatural  feeling  bad  seiaed  upon  the 
listeners,  the  Princess  took  up  the  pistol.  Her 
sister  made  one  step  forward  as  if  about  to  clutch 
the  weapon  from  her  gr^isp  :  but  she  restrained 
herself,  and  then  stood  motionless. 

"  My  God !  what  would  you  do  ?"  cried  our 
hero,  horrifie  1  almost  to  madness  by  this  new 
phase  of  the  hideous  scene— a  phase  more  frijbt- 
lul  and  appalling  then  ell  the  rest! 

"■What  would  I  dor"  said  tho  Princess:  acd 
then  she  added  coldly  and  sternly,  "  My  duty." 

"Tour  duty,"  exclaimed  Charles:  "your  duty 
'  to  whom  ?  Will  you  forget  your  duty  towards 
God  in  the  false  notions  which  are  here  incul- 
cated ?  If  it  were  the  cause  of  real  patriotism  it 
would  bo  dili'erent !  Bat  it  is  not  for  the  sake  of 
the  oppressed  millions " 

"  Enough,  signor  —  enough !"  interrupted  the 
Msrquis  of  Ortona.  '■  \Vc  are  not  going  to  discuss 
that  question  anew." 

"Unhand  me  !  let  me  go  i"  yelled  forth  Fossano, 
now  galvanised  into  new  life,  as  several  of  the 
brethren  seized  upon  bim  and  were  dragging  him 
tovcarils  the  tarther  extremity  of  the  hall. 

"AVretcli,  be  silent!"  cried  Columella,  who  wag 
one  of  these  who  bad  hold  upon  bim.  "  Tour 
doom  U  sealed !" 


"  Siguora,"  exclaimed  Charles,  turning  like  one 
distracted  towards  the  Princess,  "  I  beseech  youi 
Highness  to  reflect  well  on  what  you  are  doin; ) 
Ob,  signora !"— and  now  be  flew  ta  the  Coua 
tess ;  "  intercede  —  remonstrate— entreat  —  com- 
mand  " 

"  Seiza  upon  this  madman !"  thand«red  the 
Marquis  of  Ortona,  now  losing  all  patience. 

Halt-a-dozea  men  obeyed  the  mandate  as  if 
they  were  so  many  tigers  springing  upon  the  same 
viciim ;  and  notwithstanding  the  desperate  re- 
sistance which  our  hero  made,  he  was  quicklj 
overpowered.  He  gasped  for  brealb,  and  bia  ejti 
stared  wildly. 

A  horrible  scene  now  took  place.  Fossano,  atill 
shrieking  and  struggling,  yelling  and  entreating, 
was  dragged  into  a  corner  of  the  ball. 

'■'  Spare  me !"  he  cried.  "  Mercy  !  mercy !  as 
you  yourselves  would  hope  for  mercy  at  the  great 
day  of  judgment!  Help!  help!  Murder!  Let 
me  go!  Ob,  1  have  a  wife  and  children! —Iittl3 
children  that  will  be  asking  for  their  father!  Let 
me  go  !  Ah,  the  wretches!  I  will  kick  !  I  will 
bite  !     Murder  !     D?atb  !     Let  me  go !" 

And  while  the  miserable  wretch  was  thus  giving 
vent  to  the  awful  agony  of  his  feelings— and  while 
Charles  Da  Vere  was  powerless  in  the  arms  of  tue 
men  who  held  him— the  Princess  of  Spartivento 
was  advanoing  with  a  pistol  in  her  hand  towards 
the  shrieking,  yelling,  imploring  culprit.  Taeo, 
just  as  she  isached  him— just  as  her  fine  form 
habited  in  masculine  apparel  cast  its  shadow  upon 
the  wall  closo  by  where  the  miserable  being  was 
battling  and  screaming,  shrieking  and  entreating 
in  the  midst  of  his  custodians— Charles  Da  Vere, 
recovering  his  breath,  cried  out,  "  If o,  no !  for 
Gol's  sake  ilo  it  not!" 

The  words  were  still  vibrating  through  the  sub. 
terranean,  when  there  was  a  loud  report,  the  sound 
of  which  could  not  however  penetrate  beyond  the 
massive  walls  which  beat  it  back.  TSere  was  not 
even  so  much  as  a  groan— for  the  muzz  e  of  the 
weap3n  bad  been  placed  close  to  the  wretch's 
head  :  and  there  he  now  lay  a  corpse ! 

A  dizziness  came  over  the  eyes  of  Charles  Da 
Vere — a  faiotness  seized  upon  him — and  his  head 
fell  bsck.  He  endeavoured  to  rally  himself— but 
be  could  not ;  and  consciousness  abandoned  bim. 
Hs  had  gene  through  so  much  during  the  last  few 
hours— bis  feelings  had  been  wound  up  to  so  fear- 
ful a  degree  of  tension- that,  high-spirited  and 
full  of  fortitude  though  he  were,  he  could  not  meet 
with  impunity  (hat  succession  of  shocks,  the  last 
of  wbicli  was  tho  most  fearful  of  all.  And  thus  h* 
sank  into  a  state  of  insensibility. 

■When  he  came  to  himself  he  was  inside  a  post- 
chais9  that  was  proceeding  at  a  rapid  rate.  It 
I  wQs  a  beautiful  moonlight  night ;  and  he  found 
that  he  had  three  companions.  At  first  he  felt  as 
if  he  were  just  awaking  from  a  horrible  dream  : 
but  as  his  recollectiocs  rapidly  came  back,  and  all 
the  details  of  that  horrible  closing  scene  rose  up 
like  ghastly  phantoms  in  bis  brain,  be  shuddered 
from  head  to  foot,  and  he  would  have  given  half 
the  remainder  of  his  life  to  know  that  i:  was  in- 
deed all  a  mere  dream  !  It  was  some  lime  before 
he  spoke;  and  in  the  meanwhile  he  ascertained 
who  were  these  three  companions.  2fext  to  him 
was  the  Marquis  of  Ortona;  in  front  of  him 
was  Stefano  Voitura ;  and  the  other  was  a  young 
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man  whom  he  did  not  know  by  namo.  Voitura 
was  the  first  to  perceive  that  he  had  recovered  and 
that  his  eyes  were  open ;  and  he  said  in  a  voice 
which  now  struck  our  hero  as  being  kind  and 
tinclured  with  compassionate  sympathy,  "  How  do 
you  feel  noiv,  signor  f" 

"According  to  the  laws  of  your  Society,"  said 
Charles,  with  a  bitter  irony  in  his  accents,  "  was 
it  not  the  duty  of  the  person  who  drew  the  first 
lot,  to  kill  me  as  a  defaulting  brother,  after  that 
same  person  had  acted  as  eieeutior'er  towards  the 
culprit  ?  Why,  then,  was  I  spared  ?  Sooner 
would  I  have  died " 

"  Speak  not  in  such  terms  as  these  '."  said  the 
Marquis  of  Ortona ;  "  but  rather  thank  your 
kXms  that  the  first  lot  was  drawn  by  a  high- 
inindcd  lady  who  knew  how  to  perform  her  duty 
towards  the  Society  to  which  sho  belongs  by 
putting  to  death  a  criminal,  but  who  experienced 
an  illimitable  compassion  for  you!  Tor  believe 
roe,"  continued  the  Marquis,  "  if  tho  first  lot  had 
been  drawn  by  any  one  of  the  male  members  of 
our  fraternity— Columella  or  Eaguso  for  instance 
— you  would  not  now  be  alive  to  give  utterance 
to  3  comment  upon  the  subject !" 

DeVerefelt  that  whatever  his  sentiments  might 
he  in  reference  to  the  deed  which  the  Princess  had 
perpetrated,  he  at  least  ought  not  to  reproach  her. 
It  was  on  account  of  *t»  refusal  to  abide  by  the 
laws  of  the  Society  that  the  execution  thereof  had 
devolved  upon  that  lady.  He  was  more  or  less 
the  cause  of  her  taking  that  course  !  Yet  he  felt 
humiliated  to  think  that  he  was  so  placed  as  to  be 
iHequalified  from  commenting  in  full  freedom  upon 
what  he  still  regarded  as  a  fearful  atrocity  ;  and 
lie  could  have  wept  in  bitterness  because  of  tho 
necessity  of  suppressing  his  indignatiou. 

There  was  a  long  silence,  during  which  he  re- 
viewed his  position.  He  was  evidently  a  prisoner 
amongst  Ihe  conspirators  ;  and  the  proofs  which 
he  had  received  of  their  desperate  character  were 
culy  too  terrible.  And  not  merely  a  prisoner  was 
ho— but  likewise  included  in  the  ranks  of  the  con. 
spirators.  What  was  his  chance  of  escape  ?  Only 
that  of  landing  with  them  at  Leghorn  and  then 
trusting  to  circumstances.  But  if  he  assumed  a 
hostile  front,  looked  sullen  or  indignant,  or  gave 
vent  to  bitter  observations,— might  he  not  fare 
even  still  worse  at  their  hands  f  might  they  not 
so  tar  mistrust  him  as  to  leave  him  out  uf  the  ex' 
pedition  altogether,  though  at  tho  same  lime 
taking  effectual  measures  to  prevent  him  from  be- 
traying it,  by  thrusting  him  into  some  dungeon  at 
Genoa  or  by  keeping  him  a  captive  on  board  tho 
vessel  which  was  to  transport  them  from  that  city 
to  Leghorn  ?  Or  still  more  horrible,  might  they 
not  in  their  desperation  put  him  out  of  the  way 
altogether  by  means  of  murder's  work  ?  —  for 
when  the  crisis  approached,  such  bloodthirsty  ruf- 
ii.ins  as  Columella  and  Baguso  would  scarcely  be 
ii'.'lined  to  stand  upon  much  punctilio  in  order  to 
ensure  their  own  safety. 

All  these  reflections  passed  through  the  brain 
of  Charles  De  Vere:— hot,  feverish,  and  almost 
maddening  reflections  were  they  at  first ;  but  they 
gradually  became  cooler — and  he  mentally  argued 
the  whole  subject  more  soberly  and  more  delibe- 
rately. He  tberefore  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  adopt  a  con- 
elliatoiy  demeanour— to  diMembie  tho  feelings  that 


were  now  chafing  his  soul — and,  in  short,  to  ttrow 
tho  brethren  as  much  off  their  guard  as  possibia 
and  lull  their  mistrust  of  him  asleep,  so  that  be 
might  be  placed  in  a  position  to  realize  his  own 
special  views  and  aims.  As  for  the  dread  scene 
which  he  had  witnessed  in  the  subterranean  of  the 
Spartivenio  palace,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  retain 
the  seal  of  silence  faithfully  upon  his  lips  when  he 
should  obtain  hia  liberty  :  for  ho  was  mindful  of 
tho  oath  which  bound  him  to  secrecy  in  respect  to 
the  present  proceedings,  so  long  as  such  secrecy 
might  be  needful  to  the  interest  of  tho  cause  itself 
or  the  safety  of  the  members  embarked  in  it. 

"  Alas  !"  thought  Do  Vere  within  his  own  mind, 
"  secrecy  on  this  one  point  will  prove  indispensable 
for  the  safety  of  the  Princess  as  long  as  she  lives! 
— tor  the  law  would  not  regard. her  as  the  execu- 
tive of  a  legitimate  vengeance,  but  would  look  uporx 
her  as  a  coldblooded  murderess  !" — and  he  shud- 
dered as  he  made  this  reflection. 

Having  completely  settled  his  plans,  and  deter- 
mined upon  the  line  of  conduct  which  he  was  to 
pursue,  our  hero  presently  broke  silence,— and 
said  in  a  mild  friendly  voice,  "Signor  Voitura,  you 
were  just  now  kind  enough  to  inquire  how  1  felt; 
and  1  fear  that  I  answered  you  churlishly — for  I 
was  under  the  influence  of  those  embittered  im- 
pressions which  naturally  attended  the  collection 
of  my  thoughts  on  my  first  awakening  from  a  state 


"  Offer  no  apology,  signor,"  said  Stefano;  "  but 
believe  mn  when  I  declare  that  I  am  rejoiced  tj 
hear  you  now  speaking  in  a  healthier  strain." 

"  Yea — I  feel  much  better,"  observed  De  Vere  ; 
"and  I  bog  that  whatsoever  rudeness  or  discourtesy 
there  has  been  in  my  conduct,  may  be  ascribed  to 
feelings  that  were  tensely  strung— to  tho  novelty 
of  my  situation — to  my  ignorance  of  tho  usages  of 
these  Secret  Societies " 

"Enough,  my  young  friend!  enough!"  ex- 
claimed the  Marquis  of  Ortona,  now  breaking  in 
upon  the  discourse.  "I  am  delighted  to  bo  ena- 
bled once  again  to  call  you  ray  friend.  No  dou'ot 
tho  ordeal  through  which  you  have  passed  wke  .-. 
trying  and  a  painful  one " 

"  It  might  be  said,"  interjected  our  hero,  "  that 
for  several  hours  I  w.is  kept  balancing  between 
life  and  death, — first  menaced  with  destruotiiin 
because  I  could  not  take  a  particular  oath — next 
accused  of  being  a  spy — then  threatened  with 
capital  penalties  for  refusing  to  fulfil  the  duties 
which     tho    drawing    of    tho     lots   attributed    to 

'•  Well,  well,"  said  the  Marquis,  '•'  we  will  :;ot 
review  unplesant  things,  nor  travel  again  over  dia- 
agreeablo  ground.  It  is  sufficient  that  you  are  in 
a  better  framo  of  mind ;  and  indeed  I  never  knew 
a  high  and  magnanimous  spirit  suih  as  yours  is, 
to  be  otherwise  than  marvellously  elastic!" 

Our  hero  by  dint  of  Ihe  conciliatory  manner 
which  ho  now  adopted,  succeeded  in  replacing 
himself  on  good  terms  with  his  comrades;  and 
tho  discourse  wos  continued  for  some  little  whila 
longer,  but  on  general  and  indifferent  topics,— 
until  one  by  one  the  occupants  of  the  chaise  fell 
off'  into  sleep. 

Charles  De  Vere  slumbered  for  some  hours: 
and  when  he  awoke  he  felt  quite  refreshed.  It 
was  now  morning;  and  tho  Alarquia  of  Ortona 
intimated  to  our  hero  that  in  a  few  minutes  they 
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wcjld  be  in  sight  of  Genoa.    And  so  it  km  :  for  in 

less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  tall  buildings 

C(f  that  superb  and  ancient  city  began  to  develop 

themselTes  to  the  view ;  and  not  long  afterwards 

the   postchaise  was  rolling  through  the  streeU  of 

the  principal  seaport  of  the  Piedmontese  kingdom. 

At  length  the  equipage  drove  into  the  court-yard 

I    of  a  spacious  and   handsome  mansion  ;  and  several 

I    domestics  came    forward    to   receive   the   travel- 

I    Icre. 

Charles  now  found  thst  his  portmanteau  had 
been  brought  with  the  chaise ;  for  this  was  the 
vehicle  which,  according  to  the  instructions  he  had 
given  to  the  Turin  police-agent,  had  been  sent  to 
lake  him  up  at  the  gale  of  the  Spartivento  palace. 
Xow  he  was  in  Genoa  ! — and  he  alighted  from  the 
equipage  in  the  court-yard  of  this  mansion  where 
the  domestics  were  so  assiduous  in  their  attentions, 
'i'o  whom  did  the  habitation  belong  ?  Charles 
was  not  kept  many  moments  in  suspense,  for 
Signor  Eaguso,  advancing  from  the  marble  steps 
of  a  doorway,  eiclaimed,  "  Welcome  to  Genoa  I" 
^then  in  a  hssly  whisper  to  our  hero,  he  added, 
"You  are  my  guest,  and  you  shall  receive  every 
hospitality.  "There  can  be  no  hostile  feeling  be- 
tween us?" 

"  Xone,"  replied  Charles :  and  he  grasped  the 
hand  that  was  proffered  him. 

He  now  perceived  that  Signor  Columella  was 
standing  close  behind  Eaguso ;  and  the  colour 
mounted  to  our  hero's  cheek  as  he  recollected  how 
he  had  been  insulted  and  accused  by  that  indivi- 
dual. 

"If  you  can  forgive  and  forget,  Signor  De 
Vere,"  said  Columella,  now  stepping  forward,  "  I 
can  do  the  same." 

He  extended  his  hand,  which  Charles  imme- 
dialcly  took  ;  for  he  remembered  the  conciliatory 
p:l:cv  which  he  had  determined  to  adopt — and  he 
moreover  recollected  that  he  had  amply  chastised 
Columella  at  the  time  in  the  subterranean  ball  of 
the  Spartivento  palace. 

Eaguso  and  Columella  now  conducted  the  guests 
upstairs ;  and  they  first  left  the  Marquis  of 
Orlona  and  Charles  together  in  an  elegantly- 
appointed  dressing.room  :  they  then  escorted 
Voitura  and  the  other  individual,  whose  name  was 
Bperii,  to  a  neighbouring  chamber.  A  thought 
now  flashed  to  the  mind  of  our  hero  :  he  suddenly 
remembered  something  which  in  the  whirl  of  other 
thoughts  he  had  forgotten.  Eaguso  and  Co!u- 
nelia  were  pairs !— Toitura  and  Spejii  were  pairs ! 
— Ortona  and  he  himself  were  therefore  pairs  ! 

At  that  very  moment  the  Marquis  said  to  him 
with  a  smile,  "  Tou  see,  my  dear  young  friend, 
you  and  I  are  each  other's  shadows.  You  in  the 
first  instance  had  paired  off  with  the  spy  Fossano ; 
and  after  his  death  I  took  you  as  my  own  pair, 
seeing  and  considering  that  I  was  previously  un- 
mated  ;  for  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  I, 
as  the  leader  of  the  expedition,  should  be  bound 
by  the  rule." 

"  How  was  it,"  inquired  Charles,  "  that  Signor 
Voilura  was  permitted  to  go  alone,  without  hia 
double,  to  call  upon  Captain  St.  Didier  p** 

"  It  is  obviously  necessary,"  replied  the  Mar- 
quis, "  thai  I,  as  the  leader,  should  be  enabled  to 
despatch  at  any  moment  whomsoever  I  may  think 
fi    upon  any  secret  or  important  expedition." 

"  And  the  listers  ?"  inquired  Charles,  remem- 


bering tbeir  separate  visits   to   the   guarl-rcoia  5   { 
"  are  they  considered  as  a  pair  ?" 

"  S^ow  that  they  are  together  embarking  in  th» 
expedition— prepared  to  fight  under  our  banner— 
yes,fght;'  repeated  the  Marquis  impressively,— 
"  they  are  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  all  tha 
rest." 

By  the  time  the  Marquis  and  Charles  had  per- 
formed their  ablutions,  and  thus  thoroughly  re- 
freshed themselves  after  their  night's  travel,  Ea- 
guso and  Columella  returned  to  conduct  them  to 
an  apartment,  where  they  found  Voitura  and 
Spezzi  and  six  others  of  the  conspirators.  A 
luxurious  repast  was  served  up ;  and  ample  jus- 
tice was  rendered  thereto.  The  conversation 
flowed  entirely  upon  general  topics ;  and  it  waa 
carried  on  in  a  free,  easy,  off.hand  style,  as  if  th* 
gentlemen  had  nothing  serious  apon  their  minds; 
for  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  maintain  the  at- 
most  caution  in  the  presence  of  the  domestics  who 
waited  at  table. 

When  the  breakfast  was  over,  the  pairs  quitted 
the  apartment  at  different  intervals,  so  that  at 
length  the  Marquis  of  Ortona  and  Da  Vere  wero 
left  alone  together. 

"  Might  I  venture  to  ask,"  said  Charles,  "  whea 
we  are  to  embark  upon  the  expedition  ?*" 

"  Hush  !"  said  the  Marquis  ;  "  nothing  must 
be  uttered  within  these  walls  that  may  stand  the 
chance  of  being  overheard  !  Bat  since  you  have 
put  the  question,  I  will  reply  to  it  by  informing 
you  that  we  expect  to  embark  this  evening." 

The  door  of  the  apartment  now  opened  ;  and  a 
domestic  entering,  addressed  himself  to  the  Mar- 
quis, saying,  "  May  it  please  your  lordship,  a  cer- 
tain Signor  Palmas  has  this  moment  arrived." 

"Ah,  PaJmas  I"  ejaculated  the  Marquis  with  an 
air  of  satisfaction.  "This  is  excellent!  I  bade 
him  meet  me  here,  if  possible !     Let  him  come  up 

The  domestic  withdrew ;  and  the  Marquis  of 
Ortona,  after  reflecting  for  a  few  instants,  said  to 
De  Vere,  "  1  have  already  informed  you  that  afl 
the  leader  of  the  expedition  I  have  certain  powera 
and  privileges.  You  will  understand  me,  therefore, 
when  I  tell  you  that  you  need  not  act  aa  my  aha- 
dow  while  I  am  engaged  with  Palmas." 

The  door  of  an  adjoining  room  stood  partially 
open  ;  and  Charles,  taking  the  hint,  strolled  into 
that  apartment,  closing  the  door  behind  him.  Let 
it  be  remembered  that  he  had  no  intention  of  escape, 
even  if  the  opportunity  presented  itself,  inasmuch 
as  he  considered  himself  bound  by  his  solemn  oath 
to  accompany  the  expedition  to  Leghorn.  There- 
fore, now  that  he  was  alone,  he  did  not  give 
himself  the  trouble  to  see  where  the  windows  of 
the  room  looked,  or  study  the  position  of  the 
apartment  :  but  throwing  himself  upon  a  seat,  he 
took  up  a  volume  of  Italian  poems  which  lay 
upon  the  table.  He  had  just  begun  to  read  a  few 
lines,  when  be  heard  the  door  of  the  adjoining 
room  open  and  some  one  enter  that  apartment, 
with  the  words,  "  I  have  the  honour  to  salute  jour 
lordship." 

"My  dear  Palmas,"  cried  the  Ma^qui^  "you 
have  indeed  faithfully  fulfilled  my  instructions ! 
You  have  been  expeditious  !" 

"  The  frequent  plying  of  the  steam-veMeU,  my 
lord,  between  Leghorn  and  It'aplea,  and  alao  be- 
tween Leghorn  and  Genoa,"  replied  Falmu,  "has 
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enabled  me  to  accompliab  the  business  thus  speedily. 
I  received  your  lordship's  letter  which  you  sent 
me  from  Florence " 

"Well,  well,"  interjected  the  Marquis  somewhat 
impatiently  :  "  and  you " 

At  this  juncture  Charles  De  Vera  rose  from  his 
•eat,  and  advanced  towards  the  window  of  the 
apartment  in  which  he  found  himself.  He  did  not 
wish  to  play  the  part  of  eavesdropper  in  respect  to 
the  discourse  which  was  taking  place  between  the 
Marquis  and  Signor  Falmas.  The  partition  be- 
tween the  two  rooms  was  a  very  slight  one ;  and 
hence  the  facility  with  which  whatsoever  was  said 
in  one  could  be  overheard  in  the  other.  By  mov- 
ing to  the  window,  our  hero  lost  a  part  of  the  dis- 
course betwixt  Ortona  and  his  newly-arrived 
friend ;  and  then  for  some  little  time  also  these 
two  personages  conversed  in  a  much  lower  tone 
than  that  in  which  they  first  began  speaking.  The 
window  looked  upon  the  court-yard;  and  Charles, 
observing  nothing  there  to  interest  him,  was  about 
to  have  recourse  again  to  the  volume  of  poems, 
when  he  was  startled  by  an  exclamation  in  the  ad- 
joiniog  room- 

"  This  is  truly  wonderful !"  cried  the  Marquis 
of  Ortona :  "  it  is  almost  incredible  !" 
I       Then  Falmas  said  something,  which  the  ears  of 
Charles  did  not  catch. 

"  For  the  present  therefore,"  proceeded  the 
Marquis,  '*  we  will  say  nothing  to  him  on  the  sub- 
ject. But  never  was  anything  more  marvellous ! 
By  heaven,  it  is  a  perfect  romance !" 

Again  was  there  some  remark  from  the  lips  of 
Falmas,  inaudible  to  our  hero. 

"Tou  yourself  can  go  thither,"  resumed  the 
Marquis  of  Ortona:  "you  can  give  the  informa- 
tion  Indeed  you  can  prepare  the  people  of  the 

place "  here  the  nobleman's  voice  sank  so  that 

Charles  caught  not  the  next  portion  of  the  sen- 
tence :  but  he  heard  him  conclude  by  saying,  "  And 
I  hope,  it  all  things  go  well,  to  accompany  him 
thither  myself-" 

"Then  I  shall  expect  your  lordship;  and " 

but  here  the  voice  of  Falmas  became  inaudible  to 
Charles. 

The  Marquis  said  something  in  reply ;  and  then 
again  burst  forth  into  the  exclamation  of  "  It  is 
marvellous  !  Who  could  possibly  have  thought 
it  P     Did  it  not  astonish  you  ?" 

"  Naturally,  my  lord,"  responded  Falmas.  "  To 
tell  the  truth,  I  never  was  more  amazed  in  all  my 
life— and  I  could  scarcely  believe  my  own  eyes." 

The  Marquis  then  said  something,  of  which  all 
that  Charles  could  catch  were  the  words,  "  inten. 
tions  honourably  carried  out"  ^-^ "  instructions 
obeyed  to  the  very  letter." 

There  was  again  an  interval  of  discourse  carried 
on  in  a  very  low  tone  betwixt  the  Marquis  and  his 
friend  ;  and  then  the  latter  took  his  leave. 
Charles  De  Vere  wondered  to  what  subject  the 
particulars  of  that  interview  could  allude,  and 
what  matter  could  have  transpired  to  elicit  such 
vehement  ejaculations  of  surprise  and  astonish- 
ment from  tbe  lips  of  the  Marquis.  He  could  not 
conceal  from  himself  that  his  curiosity  had  become 
excited  after  he  had  risen  from  the  chair  and  ap- 
proached the  window;  and  that  contrary  to  his 
original  design,  he  had  actually  become  a  listener. 
He  was  angry  with  himself  for  the  circumstance: 
but  still  he  again  felt  more  or  less  curious  in  re- 


ference to  a  subject  which  could  have  excited  so 
much  astonishment  on  the  part  of  both  Ortona 
and  Falmas. 

"  My  visitor  has  gone,"  said  the  Marquis,  now 
opening  the  door  of  communication  between  the 
two  rooms  and  beckoning  Charles  to  rejoin  him. 

He  said  not  a  syllable  in  reference  to  the  pur- 
port of  that  individual's  visit;  and  be  evidently 
did  not  suspect  that  Charles  had  overheard  a 
syllable  of  the  discourse  that  had  passed. 

Fresently  Eaguso  and  Columella  returned, 
bringing  numerous  letters,  which  the  Marquis  of 
Ortona  read  with  the  utmost  attention,  destroying 
some  as  soon  as  they  were  perused,  and  making 
memoranda  on  the  backs  of  the  others.  The  two 
Italians  whom  we  have  just  named,  together  with 
Voitura  and  Spezzi,  acted  as  the  aides-de-camp 
and  messengers  of  the  Marquis,  keeping  up  the  re- 
quisite communications  between  head-quarters  and 
the  other  houses  in  Genoa  amongst  which  the 
remainder  of  the  conspirators  were  distributed. 
Thus  the  hours  passed  away ;  and  we  may  add 
that  the  time  hung  heavily  enough  upon  the 
hands  of  our  hero— for  he  could  not  settle  his 
mind  to  reading ;  and  as  the  Marquis  did  not  leave 
the  mansion  during  the  day,  Charles  hai  no 
opportunity  of  obtaining  a  view  of  the  principal 
streets  or  buildings  of  Genoa.  Dinner  was  served 
in  the  afternoon  at  about  four  o'clock ;  and  at  six 
the  company  began  to  disperse  in  pairs,  ostensibly 
for  the  purpose  of  lounging  out  to  visit  the  cafe's 
or  billiard-tables,  but  in  reality  to  seek  the  port 
and  embark  on  board  the  vessel  which  the  con- 
spirators had  bought  for  that  purpose. 

"Now,  my  young  friend,"  said  the  Marquis  of 
Ortona,  when  he  and  our  hero  were  left  alone  to. 
gether,  "  we  will  light  our  cigars  and  refresh  our- 
selves with  a  walk  after  Baguso's  excellent 
wine." 

This  was  said  in  the  presence  of  a  domestic ; 
and  the  Marquis  went  forth  from  the  bouse  with 
our  hero.  Arm-in-arm  they  proceeded  through 
the  streets  :  they  reached  the  quay  of  the  noble 
harbour  of  Genoa,  while  the  dusk  was  closing 
rapidly  in :  they  entered  a  boat  which  was  waiting 
at  a  particular  spot ;  and  the  watermen,  who  had 
evidently  received  their  instructions,  rowed  to- 
wards a  vessel  which  lay  at  a  little  distance. 


CHAFTEB    LUI. 

TOE  EXPEDITION. 

OVK  hero  was  now  on  board  the  ship  which  bad 
been  fitted  for  the  revolutionary  expedition. 
Signor  Eaguso  was  a  wealthy  merchant ;  the 
vessel  had  been  bought  in  his  name— the  arms  and 
ammunition  had  been  sent  off  from  bis  warehouse, 
under  the  semblance  of  bales  of  goods— and  thus 
nothing  had  transpired  to  excite  the  suspicion  of 
the  local  authorities.  The  conspirators,  about 
sixty  in  number,  had  embarked  from  different 
points,  a  few  at  a  time  ;  and,  in  a  word,  every 
precaution  had  been  taken  to  throw  a  veil  over 
the  proceedings.  The  Marquis  and  Charles  were 
amongst  the  last  for  whom  the  ship  had  waited  ; 
and  very  soon  after  they  set  foot  upon  the  deck 
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the  anchor  was  weighed  and  the  ressel  stood  away 
from  tho  queenly  city  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  night  set  in    very  dark:  but    there  was  a 

strong  breeze  blowing    favourably,  and  the  ship 

WHS  a  fast  sailer.     The  distance  from  Genoa  to 

Leghorn  is  ninety  miles ;  and  the  pilot  prophesied 

t'jat  if  the  wind  continued   thus   propitious,  the 

I    voyage  might  be  accomplished    in  about  twelve 

!    hours.     Now    that    ail    the  conspirators  were  on 

i    ship-board— hemmed  in  within  those  wooden  walh 

— debarred  from  tho  possibility  of  communicating 

with  any  persons  beyond  those  barriers— the  rigi- 

r'.Uy  of   (he    Society's   discipline   began    to   relax 

;    itsslf,  and   the  members  no  longer  kept  together 

I    in  couples.     Indeed,  the   Marquis  of  Ortona  him- 

I    self  gave  an  intimation  to  the  ell'ect  that  the  rule 

,    might  for  the  present  bo  suspended  ;  and  be  bade 

Charles  walk  about  tho  vessel,  remain  on  deck  or 

CO  below,  just  as  ho  thought  6t.     Our  hero  first 

descended  into  the  main  cabin,  where  he  found  a 

number  of  the  conspirators  engaged  with  cards 

and  dice  :  he  returned  to  the   deck,  and  slowly 

made  the  circuit  thereof— for  he  naturally  had  a 

curiosity  to  ascertain  whether  the  Princess  and  the 

Countess  were  on  board.     He  had  not  as  yet  seen 

them  ;  and  ho  had  not  chosen  to  put  the  qnestion 

either  to  the  Marquis  of  Ortona  or  any  other  of 

tbo  conspirators  with   whom   he  happened  to  be 

acquainted. 

^Ve  have  already  said  that  it  was  very  dark : 
there  were  several  forme  stretched  here  and  there 
upon  convenient  parts  of  the  deck,  enjoying  a 
slumber;  others  were  leaning  over  the  bulwarks, 
jniuking  their  cigars  —  or  watching  to  catch  a 
jlimpse  of  the  white  crest  of  some  wave  flashing 
tbr.iugh  the  darkness  — or  else  keeping  their  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  lights  of  Genoa  which  seemed  to 
he  receding  farther  and  farther  into  the  distance — 
and  perhaps  there  were  some  hearts  that  were 
yearning  towards  homes  which  never  might  bo  re- 
visited— towards  wires  and  children  whose  smites 
and  kisses  might  never  again  be  experienced  ! 
Charles,  as  he  made  the  circuit  of  the  deck,  en- 
deavoured—but of  course  without  oblrusiveness  — 
to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  countenances  of  these 
persons  whom  ho  thus  passed:  but  in  some  in- 
ttancea  he  only  saw  them  iadisticctly— in  others  not 
at  all.  At  length  he  ceased  his  walk:  he  likewise 
leant  over  the  bulwarks ;  and  gradually  forgetting 
Princess  and  Countess,  ship  and  conspiracy,  he  sank 
into  a  reverie  tho  whole  interest  of  which  was 
concentrated  in  tho  image  of  his  beloved  Agnes. 

How  long  this  reverie  lasted  he  knew  not;  but 
he  w.as  gradually  recalled  from  it  on  becoming 
avtora  that  thtre  was  another  form  close  by  his 
side;  and  tho  countenance  of  this  person  was  so 
completely  bent  over  the  bulwark  that  be  could 
not  catch  even  tho  faintest  glimpse  ot  it.  Ifevcr- 
thele.s  there  was  a  growing  suspicion  in  his  mind 
as  to  who  this  person  might  be:  but  he  waa  re- 
solved to  say  nothing  until  first  spoken  to.  He 
therefore  pretended  not  to  perceive  that  there  was 
anybody  thus  close  to  him ;  and  it  was  not  till 
after  a  long  silence  that  a  voice  stole  soft  and  low 
upon  his  car,  saying,  "  Signer,  we  are  now  bent 
upon  this  expedition  which  may  have  such  im- 
purlant  results  for  Italy!" 

It  was  the  Countess  di  Milazzo  who  thus  spoke; 
and  he  had  suspected  that  it  nas  she.  Thero  was 
something  tremulous,  hesitating,  and  diffident  in 


her  accents, — something  which  seemed  to  depro- 
cato  any  evil  opinion  which  De  Tere  might  have 
formed  in  consequence  of  the  final  scene  at  the 
Spartivento  palace.  She  was  in  her  male  apparel, 
just  as  when  our  hero  had  last  seen  her  in  the 
subterranean  at  Turin;  and  as  she  slowly  raised 
her  countenance  while  she  spoke,  the  moon  ap- 
pearing from  behind  a  cloud,  shed  its  beams  upon 
her  features  and  revealed  tho  melting  bashfulness 
of  their  expression. 

"  Yes,"  said  De  Vere,  "  we  are  entering  on  an 
expedition  the  results  of  which  may  be  of  laoh 
consequence  to  ourselves  !" 

"  You,  signor,"  sail  the  Countess,  "may  poaai- 
hly  think  that  the  undertaking  has  commenced    | 


"Oh,  I  am  not  aupcrstitious,  eignora!"  inter- 
jected Charles. 

'•  Jly  sister  and  I  have  felt  for  you  very  much," 
resumed  tho  Countess,  speaking  still  more  hesita- 
tingly and  diffidently  than  at  first:  "  we  regret 
that  you  should   have  been  led  against  your  will 

into  the  enterprise and  still    more  profoundly 

do  we  deplore  that  there  should  have  been  so 
many  adverse,  menacing,  and— and— shocking  cir- 
cumstances  " 

"  Signora,"  interrupted  Charles,  "  it  were  better 
not  to  refer  to  the  past !  Heaven  forbid  that  I 
should  encourage  you  to  proceed  in  a  strain  of  re- 
grets which  may  sadden  or  weaken  your  spirit  at 
a  time  when  you  need  all  your  energies!  But  is 
ic  possible  that  you  mean  to  fight— actually  to 
fight  r 

"  Aye,  truly  !"  replied  tho  Countess ;  and  now 
ber  charming  countenance  suddenly  glowed  with 
enthusiam  as  the  moonbeams  fell  upon  it. 

TSiero  was  something  at  tho  tip  of  our  hero's 
tongue— something  which  tho  natural  chivalry  of 
his  disposition  prompted  him  to  speak — and  yet 
which,  on  the  other  hand,  a  certain  punctilious 
delicacy  in  reference  to  his  beloved  Agnes  made 
him  hesitate  to  express.  But  all  in  a  moment 
recollecting  how  the  Countess  had  come  to  save 
him  in  the  guard-room,  and  how  aealous  she  had 
been  in  espousing  his  cause  when  he  was  accused 
as  a  spy,  be  hesitated  no  longer;  but  in  a  fervid 
voice  he  said,  "Best  assured  that  there  shall  be  at 
least  one  arm  to  shield  you  in  the  coming  strife!" 

The  Countess  started ;  she  caught  De  Vere 'a 
hand,  and  pressed  it  warmly :  then  in  a  low  but 
fervid  tone,  she  said, "  I  thank  JOB,  my  friend  1" — 
and  she  glided  away  from  him. 

Almost  at  the  same  instant  the  moon  disap* 
peared  behind  a  cloud  ;  and  her  retreating  form 
was  lost  to  his  view  in  the  obscurity  which  pre- 
vailed towards  the  other  extremity  of  the  ship. 
He  turned  to  pace  the  deck  slowly  and  to  medi- 
tate upon  the  singular  character  of  these  two 
sisters,  when  he  beheld  a  form  sitting  motionless 
apart  from  all  tho  rest.  Again  did  an  instinctive 
idea  come  to  his  assistance  for  tho  recognition  of 
the  individual ;  and  suddenly  seized  with  an 
irresistible  loathing,  ha  abruptly  turned  back.  He 
then  continued  to  pace  to  and  fro,  at  a  distance 
from  the  spot  where  that  form  was  seated,  until  at 
the  expiration  of  several  minutes  ha  advanced  to 
the  lore-part  of  the  ship  :  but  there  he  was  struck 
by  beholding  the  form  again  seated !— and  for  a 
moment  a  cold  sensation  crept  over  him— -a 
species  of  preternatural   awe,  amounting  alnio^  ■. 
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(o  a  terror.  He  a»ain  retreated  ;  and  in  a 
miDUtes  he  desrended  into  the  main  cabic.  Tliere 
the  gaming  nith  cards  and  dice  iras  still  in 
greas;  and  the  atmosphere  was  hot,  oppres; 
and  noxious  with  tobacco-smoke.  He  returned  to 
the  deelt ;  he  leant  over  the  bulwark— the  neit 
instant  somehoriy  was  by  his  side — and  the  moon 
beams  reappearing  revealed  the  oountensuce  of 
the  Princess  of  Spartivento. 

"You  have  shunned    me,"  she   said,  in  a  cold 
voice — and  jet  Charles  fancied  that  it  trembled 
"you  have  shunned  me,"  she  repeated,   "and  if 
I  consulted  my  own  dignity  I  should  not  seek 
interview  with  you.     But  it  is  hard  to  suflTer 
the  estimation  of  those  whose— whoso"— and   here 
her  voice  quivered  unmistakably — "  whose  friend- 
abip  one  would  be  inclined  to  covet." 

Charles  knew  not  what  to  say.  He  could  not 
deny  that  he  had  shunned  her;  but  of  course  he 
would  not  confess  it. 

"  Because  I  performed  a  duty,"  continued  the 
Princess,  in  a  low  earnest  voice,  "  you  have  con- 
ceived an  abhorrence  forme!  Ah,  but  even  in 
the  performance  of  that  duty  might  1  not  have 
had  some  hidden  ulterior  motive  ?  and  without 
this  motive  should  1  not  have  shrunk  from  the 
accomplishment  of  such  a  deed  ?  I  scarcely  know 
why  I  thus  choose  to  justify  myself  in  your  esti- 
mation ;  but  let  it  suftice  that  £  feel  the  necessity 
of  doing  so.  Listen  1  Tho  first  lot  fell  upon  me  : 
the  second  upon  you.  You  shrank  from  the  task 
which  it  entailed.  I  might  also  have  shrunk  ; 
and  as  a  woman  an  excuse  would  have  been  found 
for  me.  But  what  would  have  happened  to  you7 
Death  would  have  been  your  portion  !  It  needed 
but  a  volunteer  to  take  my  place  ;  and  if  I  bad 
surrendered  it,  your  doom  would  have  been  sealed  ! 
M'aa  not  Columella  panting  for  revenge?— would 
lie  not  have  gladly  played  the  part  of  executioner 
in  reference  to  Fossano,  that  he  might  have  after- 
wards performed  the  same  part  towards  you? 
Well  then,  if  I  had  flinched,  you  would  have 
perished!  Y'et  think  you  if  it  had  not  been  to 
save  your  life  I  could  have  taken  that  of  Fossano? 
No- by  heaven,  no  !  It  was  to  save  you  that  I 
thus  sacrificed  myself  !" 

I        "  My  God !  is  this  true  ?"  murmured  Charles, 

j   seized  with  the  deepest  compassion  towards  the 

I    lady  who  was  thus  addressing  him. 

"  Can  you  doubt  it  ?"  she  asked  :  "  does  not  the 

I    tale  speak  for  itself?     And    now,  therefore,  will 

I    you  continue  to  loathe  and  hate  me?" 

"Ho,  no— not  bate  you!"  ejaculated  Charles: 

I    "  I  did  not  bate  you  !     I  had  not  forgotten   that 
you  came    to   me    in    the   guard-room   to   save 

"  Hush  !"  interrupted  the  Princess.  "  My 
sister  was  talking  to  you  just  now.  You  did  not 
mention  the  visit  to  which  you  have  just  re- 
ferred ?" 

"No,"  replied  Charles.  "I  considered  it  to  be 
a  sacred  secret  even  from  your  sister  !" 

"And  it  is  so.  But  now  tell  me— tell  me.  Signer 
De  Vere,"  continued  the  Princess,  "  do  you  still 
regard  me  with  loathing  ;*nd  abhorrence  ?  Or  if 
you  look  upon  me  as  a  murderess,"— and  she 
shuddered  visibly  as  she  spoke  the  word — "will 
it  not  to  some  extent  mitigate  the  svrength  of 
your  horror  and  aversion  to  know  that  I  became  a 
mnrdcresa  for  vcur  sake  ?  ' 


"  I  owe  you  my  life,"  answered  Charles  ;  "  and 
that  is  sayinn  everything!" 

*'  1 1  is  sulEcient,"  rejoined  the  Princess :  and 
taking  his  hand,  she  retained  it  for  nearly  a  minute 
in  her  own,  at  the  same  time  bending  upon  him  a 
look  so  earnest  and  peculiar  that  he  could  scarcely 
comprehend  it :  then  slowly  suffering  him  to  dis- 
engage his  hand,  she  turned  and  hurried  to  another 
part  of  the  deck. 

Our  hero  did  not  wish  to  fall  in  with  the  sisters 
again  ;  and  wrapping  himself  in  a  cloak,  he  lay 
down  in  a  convenient  spot,  where  after  a  while  he 
fell  asleep.  He  was  awakened  by  a  hand  being 
laid  upon  his  shoulder,  and  a  voice  saying  in  & 
friendly  tone,  "  It  is  time,  my  young  friend,  to 
rise  ond  arm  !" 

l)a  Vere  started  up  :  Ortona  was  by  his  side. 
It  was  daylight;  but  the  position  of  the  sun  in  the 
East  showed  him  that  it  was  yet  early.  All  was 
now  bustle  on  board  the  ship,  above  and  below; 
and  the  deck  was  strown  with  arms  and  weapons, 
offensive  ond  defensive.  There  were  musketa  and 
rifles — pistols  and  blunderbusses  —  swords  and 
sabres— side-arms  and  cross-belts  :  there  were  vast 
quantities  of  gunpowder  and  bU  requisite  ammu- 
nition. Immense  was  the  excitement  which  pre- 
vailed ;  and  Charles  could  not  help  thinking  to 
himself  that  if  this  were  a  patriotism  of  the  true 
sterling  character — democratic  and  republican,  in- 
stead of  monarchical  and  aristocratic — it  might 
indeed  go  far  towards  accomplishing  a  grand  re- 
volution in  the  affairs  of  oppressed  and  trampled 
Italy.  All  the  conspirators  were  now  armed,  each 
according  to  his  own  particular  fancy  and  the  skill 
which  he  possessed  in  the  use  of  particular  wea- 
pons. Where  were  the  sisters?  Charles  looked 
arouud.  The  Princess  was  at  the  moment  ap- 
proaching him  with  a  belt  and  the  Countess  with 
a  sword.  They  gavo  him  tho  morning's  greetingj 
with  cheerfulness  and  cordiality  ;  and  as  he  suffered 
them  to  arm  him,  he  perceived  that  they  main- 
tained the  most  complete  propriety  of  demeanour, 
neither  of  them  even  so  much  as  venturing  to  look 
in  his  face  until  they  had  again  retreated  to  a  dis- 
tance of  a  few  paces.  They  were  armed  with 
swords  :  they  now  each  grasped  a  rifle  ;  and  they 
bade  him  take  one  likewise.  This  he  did  in  order 
to  avoid  suspicion:  but  in  his  own  mind  he  had 
not  the  slightest  intention  of  taking  a  human  life 
otherwise  than  in  self-defence. 

Leghorn  wos  soon  in  sight ;  and  the  eonspiratora 
p  a  tremendous  shout  as  if  the  sea-port  of 


Tuscany  were  already   in  their  possession  ! 


But 


indeed  they  considered  themselves  almost  as  good 
as  virtual  masters  of  the  place  j  for  their  informa. 
tion  had  been  positive  to  the  effect  that  the  inhac 
bitants  were  ripe  for  revolt  and  would  receive 
them  with  open  arms;  so  that  they  felt  convinced 
they  would  only  have  to  show  themselves  upon  the 
quay  —  perhaps  overpower  the  first  military 
station — and  then  raise  the  cry  of  the  Solidarity 
of  Italy  in  order  to  bring  the  whole  population  out 
to  welcome  them. 

Indeed  it  was  a  speech  to  this  effect  which  the 
Marquis  of  Ortona  addressed  to  the  conspirators 
as  they  were  all  assembled  upon  the  deck,  and 
when  they  had  sent  up  that  loud  enthusiastio 
shout  as  they  descried  the  buildings  of  Leghorn 
in  the  distance.  The  breeze  still  continued  favour' 
able — the  vessel  pursued  its   rapid  way — and  in 
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aDolber  bour  the  ulieot  features  of  the  Tuscan 
seaport  might  be  easUj  descried.  Nearer  end 
Bearer  did  the  veasel  bear  its  armed  freight ;  and 
as  our  hero  glanced  around  him,  be  beheld  s 
jojous  enthusiasm  depicted  on  all  the  countenances 
which  met  his  eyes. 

"  My  prophecy  will  come  true,"  said  the  Prin- 
cess, approaching  him  for  a  moment  and  hastily 
flio^ing  at  bim  these  emphatically  whispered  words, 
"  You  are  burning  to  play  a  noble  part,  and  yoa 
will  be  oar's  heart  and  soul  I" 

Charles  could  not  repress  a  shadder  as  that 
woman  spoke  to  bim ;  he  blamed  himself  for  it — 
he  thought  that  he  judged  her  harshly  and  cruelly 
—but  still  he  could  not  help  it '  Ic  nas  a  relief  to 
him  when  she  glided  away  to  another  part  of  the 
deck  ;  and  he  sincerely  hoped  that  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  veiling  from  her  the  strong  repugnance 
and  aversion  with  which  she  still  inspired  him. 

A  few  minutes  after  he  met  the  Countess  of  Mi. 
latzo  as  be  was  proceeding  to  speak  to  the  Marquis 
of  Ortona,  who  had  just  beckoned  to  him;  and 
he  could  not  help  saying,  "  I  think  your  ladyship 
would  do  well  to  reSect,  seriously  and  for  the  last 
I  time,  whether  you  will  venture  ashore  until  you  at 
least  ascertain  that  there  is  some  chance  of  suc- 
I  cess." 

I       The  beautiful  eyes  of  the  Countess  bent  upon 
j  our  hero  a  look  of  reproach  for  a  moment — and 
I  then  their  expression  seemed  te  melt  into  the  soft- 
l  uess  of  gratitude,  as  she  said,  "What,  signer!  you 
would  have  me  keep  aloof  during  the  storm,  but 
rush  in  when  the  sunshine  appears  ?     Ah !  and  yet 
I  know  that  it  is  from  the  best  of  motives  that  you 
give  me  this  counsel  1     X  have  not  forgotten,  sig- 
ner, your  promise  of  last  night — that  you  would 
keep  a  protecting  eye  over  myself  and — and— my 

Charles  was  about  to  correct  her  by  declaring 
that  be  had  given  no  such  promise  in  reference  to 
her  sister,  when  he  suddenly  perceived  how  rude, 
foolish,  and  strange  such  a  remark  would  appear. 
He  therefore  hastened  to  exclaim,  "Best  assured, 
eignora,  that  wherever  I  own  obligations  I  am  not 
unmindful  of  them!  ^~o,  no!  I  will  fulfil 
them  !'■ 

The  Countess  blushed  slightly— she  hesitated 
for  a  moment— she  became  plunged  in  a  still  deeper 
confusion  ;  and  then  she  said  murmuringly  and 
tremulously,  '*  Tou  have  not  told  my  sister  that — 
that — I  visited  you  stealthily  in  the  guard-room  ?" 

And  Charles  answered  as  he  had  previously  re- 
plied to  the  Princess: — "No;  I  deemed  it  to  be  a 
secret  that  must  be  kept  sacred  even  from  your  I 

The  beautiful  eyes  of  the  Countess  flung  upon 
bim  a  look  which  showed  bow  grateful  she  was 
for  the  relief  which  was  just  given  to  her  mind; 
and  tbey  again  separated.  Charles  hastened  to 
join  the  Marquis  of  Ortona,  who  said  to  bim, 
"  You  will  keep  near  me  ;  for  the  moment  is  ap- 
proaching when  the  strict  discipline  of  the  So- 
ciety is  to  be  renewed!" 

Our  hero  bowed ;  and  as  he  glanced  along 
the  deck,  he  perceived  that  the  conspirators  were 
arranging  themselves  in  pairs,  according  to  the 
way  in  which  they  bad  been  coupled  in  the  subter- 
ranean hall  in  Turin.  The  vessel  put  in  as  close 
as  was  convenient  to  the  harbour  of  Leghorn  : 
the  boats  were  quickly  lowered  ;  and  the  prepara- 


tions for  the  landing  were  epeedily  commenced 
The  firearms  were  placed  in  the  baats ;  but  in  tba 
enthusiasm  which  filled  their  souls,  acme  of  the 
conspirators  drew  their  swords  and  began  to 
brandish  them  fiercely  as  if  already  engaging  with 

"  Now,"  thought  Charles  to  himself,  "  is  the 
time  for  me  to  inspire  the  belief  that  I  am  alto- 
gether with  them :"— and  he  accordingly  floarished 
his  own  brand  as  be  descended  the  ship's  side. 

The    sisters    were    already  in  the  boat  which 
be  was  entering :    be   caught    their    lookt.     The 
Princess  was  surveying  him  with  an  unmistakable    . 
air  of  proud  admiration,  as  she  might  have  looked    I 
upon  a  husband  or  a  brother — while  the  Counteas    { 
was  regarding  him  with  a  softer  and  more  eab- 
dued  expression,   though    not  less  glowing  with 
enthuaiam. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning — in  the  broad 
daylight — with  the  sun  shining,  that  the  three  or 
four  boats  carrying  the  conspirators,  put  off  froa 
the  ship.  The  gleaming  of  their  weapons  could  be 
observed  from  the  shore :  but  this  was  in  reality  s 
matter  of  no  consequence  —  because  even  if  the 
arms  had  been  concealed,  the  disembarkation  of  ao 
large  a  number  of  men  from  one  ship  and  all  at 
the  same  time,  would  have  naturally  excited  the 
suspicion  of  the  authorities.  The  boats  pulled 
hastily  towards  the  Mole,  where  a  number  of  sol- 
diers were  being  drawn  up,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  which  numbers  of  people  were  collecting 
in  all  convenient  places.  The  idea  of  the  con. 
spirators  was  that  the  populace  were  thus  throng- 
ing in  order  to  welcome  and  succour  them;  and 
they  exchanged  amongst  themselves  eipreasiona 
replete  with  enthusiastic  hope. 

"If  it  be  so,"  mentally  ejaculated  Charles,  "  tba 
work  may  be  short  and  the  enterprise  succeasfal : 
but  if  the  contrary  be  the  case,  it  is  certain 
failure !" 

He  was  now  compelled  to  look  closely  at  two 
alternatives  which  presented  themselves  like  phan- 
toms before  him— but  by  no  means  for  the  first 
time  since  he  had  found  himself  so  seriously  in- 
volved in  this  enterprise.  Toe  spectres  to  which 
we  allude  were  death  or  capture;  and  our  hero 
felt  that  his  fate  balanced  most  uncomfortably  be- 
tween these  evil  genii.  For,  to  tell  the  truth,  he 
had  no  faith  in  the  sudden  explosion  of  the  popular 
enthusiasm  in  favour  of  the  expedition,  unless  in- 
deed the  veritable  democratic  cry  should  be  raiaed 
loudly  enoujb. 

But  we  must  not  waste  time  in  description ; 
for  we  now  come  to  events  as  startling  and  rapid 
in  their  succession  as  the  volleys  of  musketry 
which  presently  burst  forth  from  the  harbour  and 
from  the  boats.  As  the  conspirators  drew  nigb, 
the  Colonel  commanding  the  troops  demanded  who 
they  were. 

"  We  will  tell  you  when  we  land,"  responded 
the  Marquis  of  Ortona. 

"Then  ye  are  traitors!"  cried  the  Colonel; 
"  and  ye  must  keep  off,  or  I  will  fire  upon  you !" 

"Soldiers!"  vociferated  the  Marquis,  standing 
up  in  the  boat  and  addressing  the  military  drawn 
up  on  the  Mole, "  we  come  in  the  cause  of  Italian 
freedom!" 

"  Present !  Fire  !"  thundered  the  Colonel :  and 
his  mandate  was  at  once  obeyed. 

"  By   heaven,    they  are    with  us !"  ejicnlated 


Ortona  ;  for  it  was  evident  that  the  soldiers  had 
almost  to  a  man  purposely  fired  over  the  boats  in- 
stead of  at  them,  inasmuch  as  there  was  a  shower 
of  bnllets  splashing  in  the  water  several  yards 
astern. 

' '  Villains !"  cried  the  Colonel ,  who,  as  the  smoke 
cleared  away,  saw  at  a  glance  that  there  was  not 
a  soul  hurt  in  either  of  the  boats  ;  "  ye  shall  be 
decimated  if  ye  do  not  do  your  duty  !" 

"  Long  live  the  Eepublic !"  shouted  a  voice  from 
the  midst  of  the  ranks. 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  my  lord,  avail  yourself  of 
the  cry  !"  hastily  whispered  De  Vere. 

"  No  ! "  thundered  the  headstrong  and  obstinate 
Ortona  ;  "  our  cry  is  the  Solidarity  of  Italy ! ' ' 

There  was  a  visible  sensation  of  disappointment 

and  disgust  on  the  part  of  the  soldiers.    The 

Colonel    saw   it — he   comprehended   it — and   he 

cried  out  scornfully,  "  Oh,  ho  !  they  would  give 
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you  a  King  of  their  own  choosing  !    Fire,  boys ! 
fire !" 

Another  volley  poured  down  from  the  Mole ; 
this  time  it  was  directed  towards  the  boats — two 
of  the  conspirators  were  killed  and  three  or  four 
wounded.  The  next  instant  the  fire  was  re- 
turned :  a  sharp  and  deadly  volley  was  sent  up 
from  the  boats — the  rifles  of  the  conspirators  told 
fatally— and  at  least  a  dozen  soldiers  lay  stretched 
at  the  feet  of  their  comrades.  Another  volley — 
and  then  another  did  the  conspirators  pour  upon 
their  opponents ;  and  under  cover  of  this  mur- 
derous fire  they  effected  a  landing  in  the  most 
gallant  and  admirable  manner.  Charles  was 
amongst  them  ;  he  was  close  to  the  Marquis  of 
Ortona.  He  looked  for  the  sisters — he  saw  them 
at  a  little  distance,  with  their  swords  and  their 
rifles — he  flung  down  his  own  rifle  (which,  by  the 
bye,  he  had  only  loaded  with  blank  cartridge) — 
•       Vol.  n. 
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and  drawing  his  weapon,  he  i^astened  to  join  Cho 
Princess  ond  the  Countess. 

"  Keep  with  me,  young  man  !"  cried  the  Mar- 
quis of  Ortona. 

"We  have  landed  at  Leghorn,"  ejaculated 
Charles;  ''and  I  am  m;  own  master!  I  nill 
protect  the  signoras." 

His  concluding  words  were  drowned  in  lifae  din 
of  musketry ;  for  the  conflict  was  now  renewed  at 
close  quarters. 

"  This  way  !"  cried  Charles  to  the  Princess  and 
the  Countess ;  and  taking  edvantaje  of  their 
ignorance  of  military  matters,  he  led  them  aside 
from  the  point-blank  range  of  the  Tuscan  soldiery. 

The  next  moment  the  two  hostile  parties  joined 
in  deadly  strife  :  the  conspirators  rushed  upon  the 
soldiers  with  the  fury  of  tigers— while  the  soldiers 
themselves  were  now  inspired  with  an  equal  ar- 
dour, for  they  were  bitterly  irritated  by  beholding 
so  many  of  their  comrades  falling  dead  at  their 
feet. 

"  What  are  the  populace  doing  ?"  inquired  the 
Countess  of  MUaxac  with  feverish  anxiety. 

"The  people  stand  aloof!"  exclaimed  Charles. 

"Sister,"  cried  the  Princess,  "our  place  is 
there .'"  and  extending  her  arm  towards  the  thick- 
est of  the  6ght,  she  was  on  the  very  point  of 
plunging  into  it,  when  our  hero  caught  her  by  the  ' 

"  Stop  !"  he  said.  "Let  me  put  the  people  to 
the  test !" — then  springing  upon  a  capstan,  be 
waved  his  sword,  shouting,  "  Freedom  for  Italy  ! 
Live  the  Bepublic  !" 

For  a  moment  there  was  a  visible  sensation 
amongst  the  people  who  were  drawing  near  to  the  I 
scene  of  strife :  but  some  one  starting  up  from  j 
amidst  thetn,  cried,  "  Be  not  deceived !  Or- . 
tona  commands  yonder  !  and  we  know  that  he  is 
a  Eoyalist  !" 

"  We  will  not  be  deceived !"  ejaculated  nume-  | 
reus  voices. 

All  this  was  the  work  of  a  few  moments ;  and 
Charles  De  Vcre  sprang  down  from  the  capstan— 
for  several  bullets  had  already  whistled  about  his 
ears.  A  glance  showed  him  that  the  Princess  and  I 
the  Countess  were  now  involved  within  the  scope  | 
of  the  conflict ;  and  those  two  ladies  were  gallantly  j 
defending  themselves  with  their  swords. 

"  Traitor  !"  thundered  a  voice,  •ddressing  our 
hero  :  "  your  hour  is  come  !" 

It  was  Columella  who  spoke;  and  he  made  a 
furious  thrust  at  Charles  with  hio  bayonet. 

"  Villain  !"  cried  our  hero,  seizing  the  ghastly 
gleaming  weapon  and  thrusting  it  aside,  but  only 
iust  in  time  to  save  himself  :  '-'  would  you  assassi- 
nate  one  of  jour  own  party  f  T 

"  We  disown  you !"  vociferated  Columella :  "  you 
cried  for  the  Eepublic  !" 

At  the  same  time  by  a  desperate  effort  he  tore 
away  his  musket  from  De  Vera's  grasp  ;  and 
goaded  almost  to  madness  by  the  recollection  of 
the  blow  he  had  received  from  Charles,  and  by 
the  vindictive  spite  which  from  that  moment  he 
had  cherished,  ho  made  another  tremendous  thrust 
at  our  hero's  person. 

"Ah!  if  it  be  so,"  ejaculated  Charles,  "take 
this !" and  striking  up  the  point  of  the  bayo- 
net with  bis  arm,  ho  the  next  instant  passed  bis 
sword  completely  ihtougU  the  wretched  Italian's 
body.  , 


I      Buf  at  the  same    moment   Charles    was   sar- 

I  rounded  by  antagonists :  the  Austrian  soldiert 
were  pressing  upon  him.    It  was  only  by  a  display 

[  of  more  than  Eoman  valour  that  our  young  hero 
saved  himself.  He  hurled  one  assailant  to  the 
ground — he  turned  to  meet  another — and  just  as 
the  butt-end  of  a  musket  was  about  to  strike  hira 
down,  the  gory  weapon  which  he  drew  forth  from 
Columella's  corpse  swept  round  and  smote  the 
right  arm  of  the  new  assailant,  disabling  him  on 

I  the  spot.  Then  through  the  deadly  turmoil  Charlea 

]  cut  bis  way  to  the  spot  where  the  Princess  and  tho 
Countess   were    in     the   extremest   peril.       They 

j  were  on  the  point  of  being  made  prisoners,  when 
Charles  rushed  betwixt  them  and  their  assailants; 

j  and  ho  cried  to  tho  soldiers,  "  'Twas  I  who  shouted 
for  the  Eepublic?" 

I  The  men  at  once  lowered  their  weapons  ;  and 
then,  as  if  with  one  accord,  they  turned  and  rushed 
to  another  part  of  the  scene  of  battle. 

It  needed  but  a  glance  to  enable  Charles  to  per- 
ceive that  it  was  all  over   with   the  cause  of  the 

j  conspirators  ;  and  indeed  some  of  them  had  already 

j  begun  to  retreat  to  the  boats. 

"  Are  you  hurt  ?"  he  anxiously  demanded  of 
the  two  ladies,  as  he  drew  them  behind  an  im- 
mense crane  which  stood  upon  the  Mole. 

They  were  both  panting  for  breath — with  their 
eyes  they  thanked  him  for  having  rescued  them 
from  tho  soldiery — and  they  shook  their  heads  to 
reassure  him  with  regard    to  the  question  he  bad 

A  cry  of  "  Fresh  troops  !  fresh  troops  !"  was 
now  suddenly  raised  :  it  was  a  warning  which  the 
people,  though  otherwise  cold  and  apathetic,  were 
giving  to  the  conspirators.  And  sure  enough  ! 
there  was  a  strong  reinforcement  of  Tuscan  sol- 
diers advancing  in  double  quick  time  to  the  scene 
of  conflict. 

"  To  the  boats !"  exclaimed  the  Marquis  of  Or- 
tona J  and  the  cry  was  taken  up  by  most  of  the 
subordinate  conspirators. 

"Ladies,"  said  Charles  hastily,  "let  mo  see  you 
in  safety  to  a  boat;  and  then " 

"  And  then  what  P"  demanded  the  Princess 
quickly. 

"  And  then  I  bid  you  both  farewell !" 

"  But  what  will  you  do  ?"  asked  the  Princess. 
"  You  will  be  arrested " 

"I  will  endeavour  to  make  my  escape  amongst 
that  crowd,"  responded  our  hero,  "  I  will  not  re- 
join those  conspirators  !" 

"Ob,  Signer  De  Vere  !" — the  ejaculation  came 
from  tho  lips  of  the  Countess  di  Milazzo  ;  but  she 
instantaneously  stopped  short,  almost  choked  with 
the  emotions  which  rose  up  as  it  were  into  her 
very  throat. 

"  To  the  boats !  to  the  boats !"  cried  the  con- 
spirators ;  and  it  was  a  scene  of  indesoribable  con- 
fusion which  now  prevailed  in  that  part  of  tba 
ilole,  —  the  discomfited  adventurers  defending 
themselves  desperately  against  the  soldiers,  who 
bore  down  upon  them — the  reinforcements  ra- 
pidly drawing  nigh — the  ejacuUtions  of  the  coa>- 
batanls  mingling  with  the  moans  of  the  wounded 
and  with  the  piteous  cries  of  those  who  were 
being  trampled  under  the  feet  of  the  conflicting 
parlies. 

At  this  juncture  a  voice  suddenly  ejacuUted, 
"Thunk  God,  I  have  found  you  !"— and  the  hanil 
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of  Da  Vere  was  fervidly  grasped  in  that  of  I^ioo 
Corso,  the  Neapolitan, 

"Ah!  you  here  P"  cried  Charles  in  astociab- 
aaeot. 

"These  are  the  Indies  ?"  said  Nino,  as  he  swfpt 
his  eyes  over  tbo  forms  of  the  Princess  and  the 
Countesf. 

"  Yes,"  C7ied  Charles,  with  inoreasing  wonder- 
ment.    "  But  you,  Nino " 

"Come  with  me  !"  said  the  Neapolitan;  and  hi- 
hurried  Charles  and  the  two  ladies  towards  a  litli? 
house  that  stood  at  a  distance  of  about  twenty 
yards, — their  passage   tbither  being  almost 


liiiif  of  the  remainder  of  tho  conspirators ;  while 
they  could  not  help  congratulating  themselves 
oa  ihoir  own  safety,  which  at  least  was  thus  far 
sinurcd.  Each  at  the  same  instant  said  something 
in  praise  of  the  chivalrous  gallantry  of  Charles  Da 
Vtre  ;  and  then  they  both  cast  down  their  looks- 
far  a  blush  was  rising  to  the  countenance  of  each, 
and  tbey  could  not  endure  each  other's  regards* 
The  oecret  no  longer  existed  between  them,  though 
it  was  not  breathed  from  the  lips  of  either :  but 
those  tell-cala  blushes,  those  downcast  looks,  and 
tbi*''  air  of  sudden  restraint,  constituted  a  mutual 
reTolatioo.     In  a  word,  tho  Princess  comprehended 


pletely  screened  from  the  view  by  a  quantity  of  |  that  her   sister  loved  CImrles  l)e  Vere— while  the 


bales  of  goods  which  formed  a  sort  of  wall  be- 
tween the  crane  and  that  house. 


Countess  understood  that  o  similar  impression 
ha<i  been  made  upon  the  heart  of  Bianoa  ! 

la  the  adjoining  room,  Charles  De  Vere  found 
tbo  undress  uniform  of  a  Tuscan  subaltern ;  ana 
ao  this  was  the  garb  to  which  Nino  Corso  had 
pointed,  he  hastened  to  c'oth?  himself  in  it.  Tho 
e^schange  of  this  apparel  for  his  own  was  quickly 
made;  and  the  key  now  again  turning  in  the  lock 
cf  the  door,  Nino  Corso  almost  immediately  made 
h.'A  appearance. 

"  Things  are  better  than  I  fancied,  in  one  sense,' 
b3  said :  "  they  have  succeeded  in  getting  into  their 

;•<■...  ts." 

"  Ah  !  I  am  rejoiced  !"  said  Charles.  "  And 
chp  Marquis  of  Ortonii — docs  ho  live  ?** 

"  Yes :  I  discerned  him  in  one  of  the  boats. 
}?ut  methinks  he  is  wounded.  The  soldiers  are 
tprioging  into  other  boats  in  every  direction. 
There  will  be  a  chase — but  tho  chances  aro  in 
Uvour  of  our  friends.     Are  the  ladies  ready  ?" 

At  this  instant  the  Pi-iacess  and  the  Countess 
«!^rao  forth  from  the  adjoining  room,,  elad  in  the 
g-arb  which  best  became  their  scs; ;  ssd  they  bad 
("..ti-.Tn  down  the  veils  with  which  their  bonaeta 
were  furnished. 

"  There  is  not  a  moment  to  lose,"  said  Nin3 
Oorso;  "we  must  t.ike  advantage  of  the  excite- 
fflent  that  now  prevails — or  else  every  vehicle 
leiving  the  city  will  be  presently  stopped,  and 
uone  will  be  allowed  to  go  out  save  those  vvhos9 
Having  hurriedly  82)oken  these  words,  Nino  |  occupants  are  provided  with  passports  rigidly  in 
Corso  quitted  the  little  house,  locking  the  door  '  scrm.  Come  quick!  follow  me!  Give  your  arms 
Behind  him  and  takitig  es»y  the  key,  I  Signer,  to  tho  ladies." 

"  What  does  all  this  mean  ?"  asked  tha  Princess  i  Our  hero  did  as  he  was  bidden:  Nino  Corso 
of  our  hero,  while  her  sister,  the  Countess,  was  i  went  on  in  front;  and  Charles  followed,  the  Princess 
equally  ai  a  lots  to  c(a)prehend.  |  leaning  on  his  right  arm,  the  Countess  on  his  left, 

"I  know  that  maa,  and  we  may  trust  him  1"  A tr.meudous  cxcitomcut  prevailed  upon  the  Mnlo: 
replied  Charles.  "  Beyond  this  I  am  utterly  un-  |  the  people  were  rushing  down  in  crowds  towards 
able  to  give  your  ladyships  any  information :  i  j  tho  spot  where  tho  contiiet  had  taken  place,  and 
um  as  much  at  a  loss  as  you  are  to  conceive  how  j  where  the  soldiers  were  putting  off  in  boats  in  pur- 
ho  should  be  in  a  position  to  help  us  in  this  strait,  |  f  uit  of  the  fugitive  conspirators.  The  littls 
But  let  us  follow  his  counsel!"  |  Custom-house  and  the  pile  of  bales  of  goods  con- 


CHAPTEE      LIV. 

THE    POSTCHAISE, 

The  little  bouse  of  which  we  have  been  speaking, 
and  which  stood  upon  tho  Hole,  v?a8  connected 
with  the  Customs'  Department,  and  served  as  an 
office  where  a  clerk  might  take  an  inventory  of  | 
goods  that  were  landed  from  ships  in  that  part  of  i 
the  harbour.  The  door  was  standing  halt  open  : 
Nino  Corso  entered — Charles  and  the  two  ladies 
immediately  following. 

"  Now,"  said  Nino,  "  there  is  not  a  moment  to 
lose !  The  cause  is  lost !  The  retreB*;  to  ihe 
boats  will  bo  ci;^  oif'"' 

■'±;a:  (that  are  you  no*  f"  demanded  cur  hf.ro, 
who,  having  at  length  leisure  to  regard  tbo  Koft- 
poUtan's  appearance,  perceived  that  ho  vqts  a 
species  of  uniform. 

"  I  am  in  the  Tusoiu  Cusioc-house,"  answered 
Nino:  "and  lucky  it  is  for  you,  Signor  De  Vere, 
that  I  am  !  Now  1  jdico,  hasten  ye  into  that  room, 
and  put  on  the  dresses  you  will  find  there !  Signer, 
70U  must  assume  another  garb — imd  it  is  in  readi 
ness  for  you !     In  ten  minutes  1  shall  return !'' 


"  You  have  saved  our  lives,  signer,''  saia  th." 
Princess ;  and  her  dark  eyes  bent  a  peculiar  loob 
upon  our  hero.     "  We  will  do  as  you  bid  us!" 

The  Countess  said  nothing :  but  Uer  own  loo!t5 
shed  au  unspeakable  gratitude  upon  our  hero  e^-j 
she  turOL'J  to  accompany  her  sister  into  the  fi  1- 
joining  room.  There  tho  two  ladies  found  a  smiUl 
trunk  coutaining  two  complete  suits  of  female  (y- 
parol,  being  travelling  dresses  such  as  might  i.io 
worn  by  persons  of  a  genteel  rank  in  life.  WLila 
hastily  assisting  each  other  in  the  toilet  thus  uya. 
teriously  furnished,  they  exchanged  a  few  rapid 
observations,  expressive  of  their  deep  regret  af.  ihe 
failoi-eof  the  enterprise,  and  their  anxiety  on  be- 


from  the  view  of  our  hero  and  the  ladies, 
a3  they  glanced  back,  the  boats  in  which  their  late 
companions  had  put  olF;  and  in  a  few  moment! 
they  were  surrounded  by  the  crowd  through  tba 
midst  of  which  they  had  to  make  their  way, 
Charles  strove  to  keep  Nino  Corso  in  view— which 
was  not  always  very  easy ;  for  he  was  frequently 
lost  amidst  the  dense  living  tide  that  was  sweeping 
onward.  Amidst  the  excited  masses  there  were 
several  soldiers ;  and  they  respectfully  saluted  our 
hero — for  ha  it  remembered  that  he  now  wore  ths 
uniform  of  a  Tuscau  lieutenant. 

lu  ubimt  tiD  miuutca  Charles  and  tho  two  ladie." 
iiud   gut  clear  of  the  crowd;  aud    NiuD,  whov.as 
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s  litS'.s  a-bead,  motioned  them  impatieatl;  to  burr; 
fbrvrard.  Tbej  quickened  tbeir  pace:  tbe  build- 
ings of  the  town  were  now  reached ;  and  they 
entered  a  street  along  which  ^ino  Corso  led  tbem 
rapidlj.  He  still  kept  a-head ;  and  thus  our  hero 
haid  no  opportunity  of  putting  any  questions  to 
him.  All  of  a  sudden  Nino  turned  under  the  arch 
of  a  gateway ;  and  thither  Charles  with  his  two 
fair  companions  followed.  In  the  court-yard  to 
which  the  gate  led,  was  a  postchaise,  all  in  readi- 
ness for  trarelling  ;  and  the  postilion  was  in  the 
saddle. 

"  Quick !"  said  Nino,  aa  he  held  open  the  door 
for  the  ladies  and  Charles  to  enter  the  vehicle. 

"  Are  you  coming  with  us  ?"  inquired  Charles 
hastily, 

"  No.     Here  is  your  itinerary." 

Nino  Corso  thrust  a  paper  into  De  Vere's  hand, 
and  closed  the  door  of  the  chaise.  The  equipage 
rolled  out  of  the  court-yard,  and  rapidly  made  its 
way  through  the  streets  of  Leghorn. 

It  was  with  the  utmost  curiosity  that  Charles 
opened  the  folded  paper  which  bad  been  thrust 
into  bis  band ;  and  he  found  that  it  contained  the 
following  list  of  names: — Terricciola,  Volterra, 
Sienna,  Asciano,  Pienza,  and  Camerino. 

This  was  the  itinerary;  and  be  immediately 
di^layed  it  to  the  eyes  of  the  Princess  and  the 
Countess,  exclaiming,  "Our  destination  seems  to 
be  Camerino !     'Tis  strange !" 

"  You  knew  the  late  Count  well  P"  said  Lucia 
di  Miiazzo.  "  I  heard  you  and  the  Marquis  of 
Ortona  speaking  of  the  circumstance  the  night  be- 
fore last  at  Turin." 

"  Yes— X  knew  his  lordship  well.  But  for  what 
earthly  purpose  can  we  bo  on  our  way  to  the  town 
where  he  has  found  a  sepulchre  ?" 

"  We  are  aa  unable  as  yourself,"  said  the  Princess 
di  Spartivento, "  to  afford  any  solution  of  the  mys- 
tery. What  did  you  know,  signer,  of  that  Nino 
Corso  who  has  so  effectually  yet  so  mysteriously 
succoured  us?" 

"  I  knew  him  in  Naples.  He  was  then  the  driver 
of  a  public  vehicle— devoted  to  the  cause  of  which 
your  ladyships  are  likewise  the  votaries.  He  was 
also  a  faithful  friend  to  the  interests  of  the  Count 
of  Camerino.  Nothing  surprised  me  more  than 
to  encounter  him  so  suddenly  as  we  ere  now  did  : 
methought  he  bad  washed  bis  hands  of  all  con- 
spiracies—for I  know  that  he  had  faithfully  pro- 
mbed  his  wife  Benedetta  that  he  would  in  future 
lead  a  more  tranquil  life." 

"  Yet  you  feel  confident,"  said  the  Princess, 
"  that  Nino  Corso  is  to  be  thoroughly  trusted  ?" 

"Ob,  sister!"  exclaimed  the  Countess;  "do not 
facts  speak  for  themselves?  If  he  had  meant  to 
play  us  false " 

"True,  Lucia !  it  waa  so  easy  for  him  to  do  it ! 
And  therefore,  signor,  under  all  circumstances," 
continued  the  Princess,  turning  towards  our  hero, 
"  you  will  pursue  the  itinerary  which  has  been 
placed  in  your  band  ?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  Charles ;  "  for  assuredly  it 
cannot  be  without  a  motive  that  we  are  directed 
to  the  town  of  Camerino.  I  know  enough  of  Ita- 
lian geography  to  be  enabled  to  estimate  that  it  is 
about  seventy  miles  distant.  It  is  now  eleven 
o'clock,"  continued  Charles,  looking  at  bis  watch. 

"  Just  one  hour,"  interjected  the  Princess,  with 
a  deep  sigh,  "  since  the  boats  put  off  from  the 


ship  1  How  many  hearts  that  were  then  full  ol 
hope,  are  now  either  cold  beneath  the  touch  of  death, 
or  else  reduced  by  discomfiture  to  despair !" 

"  I  suspected  from  the  first,"  said  Charles,  "  that 
the  expedition  was  a  mad  one ;  but  it  is  now  oaa- 
less  to  retrospect  regretfully !" 

"  I  fear,"  said  the  Countess,  in  a  soft  tremulous 
voice,  "  that  the  whole  series  of  adventures  will  ba 
fraught  with  many  bitter  reflections  for  you,  signor ; 
— and  not  the  least  poignant  must  prove  that  phaaa 
of  Columella's  treachery.  We  beheld  it  oa  tha 
Mole " 

"  It  was  infamous !  it  waa  abomioabia '."  ex- 
claimed the  Princess  vehemently.  "  To  turn 
against  you  thus!" 

"  Ho  was  righteously  punished,"  said  Charles 
solemnly  ;  "and  yet  it  grieves  me  deeply  toreflect 
that  I  should  have  been  compelled  thus  to  take  Use 
life  of  a  fellow-creature." 

"  let  us  change  the  subject,"  said  the  Countesa 
quickly.  "  Yeu  were  telling  us,  signor,  that  the 
distance  from  Leghorn  to  Camerino  is  about 
seventy  miles?" 

"  And  though  we  are  going  at  a  rapid  pace  for 
the  present,"  observed  Charles,  "  we  must  pre- 
sently reckon  on  travelling  at  the  rate  of  about 
eight  miles  an  hour.  Allowing  for  indispen- 
sable stoppages,  we  shall  be  ten  hours  era  we 
reach  our  destination." 

While  thus  speaking,  Charles  thrust  the  itinerary 
paper  into  one  of  the  pockets  of  the  postchaias ; 
and  bis  hand  came  in  contact  with  aomething 
which  he  at  once  drew  forth.  It  was  a  bag  the 
contents  of  which  gave  forth  a  metallic  sound ; 
and  on  opening  it,  it  proved  to  be  full  of  gold 
coin.  The  object  for  which  the  bag  had  been 
placed  in  the  chaise  was  so  self-evident  that  Oharlei 
at  once  exclaimed,  "Even  the  very  expenses  of 
our  journey  are  provided  for !  This  becomes  more 
and  more  astonishing !  Nino  Corso  could  not  have 
done  this  of  himself !  But  by  whom  was  he  em- 
ployed ?" 

At  this  moment  the  equipage  stopped  at  a  bar- 
rier where  there  was  a  police-station  for  the  pur- 
pose of  examining  the  passports  of  travellers 
entering  the  city ;  but  it  was  very  seldom  the  cus- 
tom (only  in  times  of  disturbance)  to  adopt  this 
formality  with  travellers  issuing  from  the  place. 
The  ladies  exchanged  uneasy  glances  and  drew 
their  veils  closer  over  their  countenances  :  but 
Charles  assumed  an  air  of  the  most  perfect  self- 
possession. 

"  Your  passports,  if  you  please,"  said  a  $bim, 
opening  the  door  of  the  chaise. 

"  Well,  this  is  a  pretty  proceeding !"  bawled  out 
the  postilion ;  "  to  shut  the  gate  and  bar  the  way 
in  this  fashion !  I  thought  officers  in  the  army 
were  differently  treated !" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  signor,"  said  the  tiirro  to 
Charles,  whose  uniform  he  now  observed :  "  but 
the  orders  we  have  just  received  are  so  stringent 
that  I  must  see  the  passports." 

Our  hero  dared  not  speak ;  for  he  knew  full  well 
that  his  foreign  accent  would  prove  him  to  be  no 
Italian,  and  suspicion  might  have  been  exoited. 
Despite  all  his  presence  of  mind  he  felt  utterly 
bewildered  how  to  act,  when  the  Princess  suddenly 
ejaculated,  as  if  smitten  by  a  reminiscence,  "  Were 
not  the  passports  given  to  the  courier?  To  be 
sure  they  were! My  good  man"  she  wont  on 
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butriedl;  to  ssy,  now  turning  to  the  shirro,  "  we 
hare  a  mounted  courier  in  attendance  upon  us ;  he 
is  to  gallop  on  in  front  and  order  post-horses— he 
will  doubtless  overtake  us  directly " 

"  Ah !  to  order  post-horses  p"  said  the  official. 
"Then  perhaps  this  gentleman " 

"  Is  travelling  with  despatches  from  the  Qover- 
nor  of  Leghorn,"  rejoined  the  Princess. 

"If  the  gentleman— your  husband  or  brother 
pelhapa,  signora— had  only  condescended  to  open 
his  lips  for  a  moment,  and  proclaimed  that  fact, 
be  would  not  have  been  detained  a  single  in- 
stant." 

The  tbirro  banged  the  door,  shouting  out,  "  jUl 
right !" — the  barrier-gate  was  thrown  open,  and 
the  equipage  proceeded  on  its  way. 

"tour  Highness's  presence  of  mind,"  said 
Charles  De  Vere,  "  has  extricated  us  from  a  very 
serious  dilemma.  The  postilion,  you  perceive,  is 
entirely  in  our  interest — he  has  evidently  been 
well  instructed  :  but  we  shall  lose  him  at  the  next 
stage — and  then  we  shall  find  ourselves  thrown 
upon  our  own  resources." 

"  If,  signor,"  said  the  Countess,  with  diffident 
accents,  "  you  would  permit  me — or  my  sister — to 
repeat  two  or  three  times  the  answer  you  ought  to 
give  when  the  passports  are  demanded " 

"  I  understand !"  ejaculated  Charles,  with  a 
smile.  "  I  should  become  proficient.  Yes!  if  your 
ladyship  will  consent  to  become  my  tutoress,  I 
wilt  learn  the  pronunciation  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power." 

The  lesson  was  accordingly  commenced;  and  the 
Bweet  musical  voice  of  Lucia  di  Milazzo  conveyed 
to  the  ear  of  Charles  the  precise  accent  and  into- 
nation with  which  the  requisite  words  should  be 
uttered,  in  order  to  explain  in  the  briefest  terms 
that  he  was  the  bearer  of  despatches  from  the 
Commandant  of  Leghorn.  But  he  was  not  to  say 
that  he  was  conveying  such  despatches  to  Florence, 
inasmuch  as  the  route  which  the  travellers  were 
to  take  would  speedily  diverge  in  a  more  southern 
direction.  Our  hero  was  an  apt  scholar — the  pre- 
ceptress was  an  able  one;  she  raised  her  veil,  natu- 
rally enough,  in  order  to  render  the  lesson  more 
impressive ;  and  as  he  repeated  the  sentence  in 
which  she  was  instructing  him,  it  was  also  natural 
that  Charles  should  look  in  her  face.  Neverthe- 
less, we  must  emphatically  observe  that  no  thought 
nor  idea  in  the  slightest  degree  faithless  to  the 
image  of  bis  Agnes  entered  bis  mind :  but  the 
little  circumstance  which  we  are  now  relating 
seemed  to  put  him  and  the  Countess  on  a  footing 
of  more  friendly  familiarity  than  they  were  be- 
fore. 

"  And  now,"  said  Charles  at  length,  "  I  think 
that  I  am  thoroughly  proficient,  and  that  when 
next  the  passports  are  asked  for,  I  shall  be  enabled 
to  give  the  proper  reply  in  a  manner  that  will  ex- 
cite no  suspicion." 

He  happened  to  glance  towards  the  Princess  di 
Spartivento  as  he  thus  spoke;  and  he  was  startled 
by  the  look  which  she  was  bending  upon  him  at 
the  moment.  She  also  had  raised  her  veil;  and 
Charles  saw  that  her  countenance  was  pale  as  if 
with  a  deep  inward  concentrated  rage :  her  eyes 
appeared  to  burn  like  red-hot  cinders,  and  to  shoot 
forth  sinister  fires.  At  that  instant  she  was  a 
complete  personification  of  jealous  fury.  But  only 
for  an  instant  \ — her  countenance  changed  in  the 


j  twinkling  of  an  eye  as  the  looks  of  our  hero  were 
thrown  upon  her ;  and  she  immediately  drew 
down  her  veil.  The  Countess  did  not  notice  ho» 
De  Tere  had  started  ;  and  thus  she  suspected  not 
that  the  little  incident  of  her  becoming  the  yuun^ 
gentleman's  tutoress  had  excited  such  deep  pas- 
sions in  the  bosom  of  her  sister. 

The  equipage  continued  its  way ;  and  for  some 
time  silence  prevailed.  Charles  reilected  upon  the 
singularity,  and  even  awkwardness,  of  the  position 
in  which  he  was  placed,  — travelling  alone  with 
those  two  sisters,  and  as  yet  in  complete  ignorance 
how  long  circumstances  might  compel  him  to  re* 
main  in  their  company.  The  manner  in  which  he 
i  had  just  now  seen  the  Princess  looking  at  him, 
'  had  revived  all  (bat  sense  of  deep  loathing  and 
!  abhorrence  with  which  the  assassination  of  Fossano 
had  inspired  bis  soul;  and  though  for  the  reasons 
already  set  forth,  be  strove  to  think  leniently  and 
forbearingly  of  the  Princess,  he  now  found  that 
it  was  impossible.  He  felt  a  shuddering  sensation 
'  frhile  in  her  society, — that  same  species  of  vague 
cold  terror  which  he  would  have  experienced  if  it 
had  been  possible  that  at  any  moment  she  might 
throw  off  the  beautiful  form  of  a  woman  and  pre- 
sent herself  as  a  loathsome  reptile. 
!  On  the  other  hand  he  experienced  a  friendly 
;  and  almost  brotherly  feeling  towards  Lucia  di  Mi- 
lazzo, whose  looks  had  never  expressed  aught  hut 
j  amiability  and  goodness,  except  when  they  glowed 
I  with  heroic  enthusiasm,  from  the  first  instant 
that  he  had  seen  her.  He  could  now  no  longer 
fail  to  comprehend  that  the  Princess  Spartivento 
regarded  him  in  a  manner  to  which  he  could  not 
possibly  respond ;  and  it  was  perhaps  even  some- 
thing more  than  suspicion  which  he  entertained  to 
the  effect  that  he  had  involuntarily  made  an  im- 
pression upon  the  heart  of  the  fair  Lucia.  But  i( 
this  were  the  case,  he  felt  that  he  could  pity  h«r— 
he  could  sympathize  with  her — he  could  oifer  her 
his  friendship,  if  it  would  prove  a  sufficiently  con- 
soling substitute  for  the  love  which  he  could  not 
give.  Yea— it  was  thus  that  he  could  behave 
towards  the  gentle  and  amiable  Lucia;  while  on 
the  other  hand  he  ehudderingly  revolted  from  the 
bare  idea  of  any  familiar  contact  with  the  mora 
imperious  and  unscrupulous  Bianca. 

The  equipage  pursued  its  way ;  and  Terricciola 
was  presently  approached.  Just  as  it  came  la 
view,  a  person  on  horseback  overtook  the  chaise 
and  dashed  past  it. 

"  That  is  a  messenger  from  Leghorn  !"  said  Da 
Vere:  "there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it!  He  bears 
the  intelligence  of  the  attempted  landing,  and  he 
conveys  peremptory  mandates  in  reference  t-j  the 
examination  of  passports!" 

"  We  could  scarcely  hope  to  escape  without  en- 
countering some  perils,"  said  the  Countess  di  Mi- 
lazzo, with  a  tone  and  look  that  were  alike  replete 
with  fortitude  and  encouragement.  "  Only  re- 
member your  lesson,  signor— and  perhaps  every- 
thing will  go  well !" 

"  Ah  !"  said  De  Vere :  "  but  it  that  messenger 
should  give  such  information  as  may  convince  the 
authorities  that  I  am  not  travelling  with  del- 
patches  from  the  Governor  of  Leghorn •" 

"  Or  if  our  escape  shall  have  been  discovered," 
interjected  the  Princess  Spartivento,  "it  will  be 
destruction — death !     Signor,"  she  wen£  on  to  say,     i 
with  a  strange  impetuosity,  "  you  had  better  think    | 
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01  nuving  yourself!  Stop  the  chaise— and  flee 
riciuss  the  country  !  Leave  us  to  our  fate  i  We 
have  no  right  to  imperil  you  !  You  did  not  come 
voluntarily  amongst  us  !— you  must  not  eulTer  on 
our  account !  Why  do  you  not  speak  in  the  same 
sense,  Lucia  P  why  do  you  remain  silont  instead 
cf  supporling  my  representations  ?"— and  it  was 
almost  with  an  angry  petulance  that  the  Princess 
thus  turned  to  address  her  sister. 

"  It  is  not  necessary,"  Charles  hastened  to  ex- 
claim, "for  her  ladyship  to  follow  up  the  repre- 
sentations of  your  Kighness.  I  sliall  not  separate 
from  you  until  I  have  seen  you  in  a  place  of  safety 
— or  unless  adverse  circumstances  should  transpire 
to  remove  you  from  beneath  the  shield  of  such 
poor  protection  as  I  may  be  enabled  to  offer.  In 
th'j  iirst  place  1  should  deem  myself  a  coward  if  1 
were  to  abandon  two  ladies  in  your  position ;  and 
ill  the  second  place  I  must  follow  the  itinerary 
which  has  been  placed  in  my  hand,  as  if  it  were 
n  destiny  that  1  was  pursuing  !" 

The  equipage  now  reached  the  gates  of  Terric- 
ciola ;  and  there,  to  the  annoyance  of  Charles  and 
the  ladies,  they  beheld  the  messenger  who  had  so 
recently  dashed  past,  in  discourse  with  three  or 
four  sbirri.  He  wore  beneath  his  cloak  the 
uniform  of  the  Government  courier ;  and  thus  the 
idea  which  the  travellers  had  formed  of  his  cha- 
racter seemed  to  be  fully  con6rmed. 

The  equipage  stopped  ;  a  abirro  opened  the  door 
of  the  chaise,  exclaiming,  "  Your  passports,  if  you 
please." 

"  I  am  (he  bearer  of  despatches  on  behalf  of  the 
Commandant  of  Leghorn,"  replied  Charles,  who 
had  no  other  alternative  than  to  haaard  the  re- 
sponse, and  so  well  had  he  profited  by  Lucia's 
kisson  thei  he  spoke  the  sentence  with  a  perfect 
Italian  accent. 

The  shirro  looked  dubious — that  is  to  say  be 
hesitated  how  to  act,  when  the  messenger  on  horse- 
back, turning  quickly  round,  said,  "  It  is  all  right. 
X  know  the  gentleman  to  be  the  despatch  bearer." 

The  sbirro  bowed  and  closed  the  door  :  the 
equipage  at  once  rolled  on— while  Charles  and  the 
ladies  congratulated  themselreo  on  this  fresh 
escape,  at  the  same  time  wondering  how  it  was 
that  they  were  thus  befriended  by  the  messenger. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  chaise  stopped  at  the  post, 
house;  and  then  tho  postilion,  approaching  the 
•inor,  said  with  a  significant  look  and  with  rapid 
utterance,  "  You  havo  nothing  to  fear !  everything 
«ill  bo  right!" 

Charles  slipped  a  couple  of  pieces  of  gold  into 
the  man's  hand;  and  the  equipage  was  soon 
out  of  Terricciola,  under  the  guidance  of  another 
postilion. 

The  assurance  which  had  just  been  given  natu- 
rally proved  an  immense  relief  to  the  minds  of  our 
travellers;  and  they  found  it  to  be  fully  borne  out 
when  they  reached  Voltorra;  for  immediately  on 
Charles  stating  that  he  had  travelled  with  des* 
patches  from  the  Commandant  of  Leghorn,  the 
equipage  was  suffered  to  continue  its  way.  It  was 
the  same  at  Sienna ;  and  here  our  travellers 
stopped  for  half-an-hour,  to  obtain  some  refresh- 

UJfUt. 

It  was  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  when 
the  journey  was  resumed ;  and  the  chaise  roUoJ 
out  uf  the  city  of  Bienna.  The  dusk  closed  in ; 
but  the  stats  soon  began  to  make  their  appearance 


I  npon  the  face  of  heaven,  though  the  light  which 
they  shed  only  served  to  show  the  loneliness  of  the 
1  road  which  our  travellers  were  now  pursuing.  It 
was  not  however  destined  that  they  should  con- 
tinue their  way  fur  any  considerable  distance  with- 
out experiencing  a  check  ;  and  though  the  myste- 
rious arrangements  by  which  they  were  so  specially 
befriended  had  stood  them  in  such  stead,  yet  they 
were  now  fated  to  experience  one  of  thoso  acci- 
dents to  which  all  travellers  are  liable,  most  esp*. 
cially  on  the  Continent.  To  be  brief,  just  as  a 
little  hamlet  was  reached  between  Sienna  and 
Asciano,  the  chaise  seemed  to  give  way  all  of  a 
sudden  with  a  shock,  and  the  Countess  di  Milaz:o 
was  thrown  into  the  arms  of  our  hero. 

The  Princess  di  Spartivento- who  was  leaning 
back  at  the  time,  and  therefore  better  sustained 
the  shock— instantaneously  throw  up  her  veil;  and 
again  did  the  sinister  fires  seem  to  shoot  forth 
from  her  eyes  as  she  assisted  to  drag  up  Lucia 
from  off  De  Vere's  form.  As  the  starlight 
streamed  into  the  carriage,  Charles  caught  the 
flaming  of  those  eyes,  and  he  saw  likewise  that  it 
was  almost  with  a  species  of  fierce  rage  that  the 
Princess  lifted  up  her  sister.  The  fore-axle  had 
broken— the  chaise  had  fallen  forward— and  thus 
was  it  that  Lucia  had  been  thrown  so  completely 
on  De  Vere,  who  was  sitting  exactly  opposite  to 
her. 

"  A  thousand,  thousand  pardons,  eignor  I"  mur- 
mured tho  Countess,  who  was  indeed  full  of  con- 
fusion ;  for  she  was  not  merely  bewildered  by  the 
shock,  but  likewise  by  the  harsh  petulant  conduct 
of  Bianca  towards  her. 

"Your  ladyship  has  no  excuses  to  offer,"  re- 
sponded Charles,  most  courteously:  "it  was  an 
accident ;  and  no  one's  fault.  I  hope  you  are  not 
hurt,  signora  ?" 

The  Countess  replied  in  the  negative;  and 
Charles,  now  leaping  from  the  vehicle,  assisted 
the  ladies  to  alight.  The  extent  of  tho  injury 
sustained  by  the  chaise  was  soon  discovered  :  the 
fore-axle  had  broken,  and  a  part  of  the  mechauis.-.^, 
or  "  bed  of  the  carriage,"  as  it  is  called,  had  like- 
wise sustained  a  fracture.    Charles  looked  around : 
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dozen  houses— and  its  appearance,  so  far  as  it 
might  be  judged  in  the  starlight,  was  not  such  as 
to  promise  that  it  possessed  an  establishment 
where  the  injury  sustained  by  the  vehicle  could  bo 
very  readily  repaired. 

"  This  is  serious  !"  said  Charles  to  tho  postilion. 
"  Is  there  a  emith  in  the  village  ?" 

"  Yes,  signer :  but  I  question  whether  ho  can 
mend  it.'* 

"  How  far  are  we  from  Asciano  ?" 

"  Fourteen  miles,  signer,"  was  the  reply :  for 
though  the  distances  were  really  computed  by 
leagues,  we  prefer  speaking  of  miles  fur  the  bolter 
information  of  our  English  readers. 

"  And  from  Asciano  to  Cameriiio,"  said  Charles, 
"is  about  six  miles.  So  we  have  got  just  twenty 
to  complete  our  journey  1" 

Pour  or  five  of  the  villagers,  including  tho  land* 
lord  of  the  inn,  were  now  upon  the  spot;  and  the 
worst  was  speedily  ascertained,— to  the  effect  that 
tho  blacksmith  had  gone  to  a  neighbiuring  ham- 
let and  would  not  bo  back  till  ten  or  eleven  o'clock 
—that  vn  a  close  inspection  of  the  injury  sus- 
taiued,  it  was  luuuJ  to  be   iajpossible  to  patch  or 
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cobble  up  the  chaise  to  enable  it  to  pursue  its 
journey — aid  that  there  was  consequently  no 
alternative  but  to  wait  at  the  ion. 

It  scarcely  deserved  the  name  of  en  inn,  for  it 
was  nothing  more  than  a  wretched  public-house, 
and  there  was  only  one  decent  bedchamber  to  be 
disposed  of.  Thia  was  of  course  allotted  to  the 
two  ladies,  who  were  advised  by  Charles  to  take 
a  littlo  rest  during  the  few  hours  that  must  inevi- 
tably elapse  ere  the  journey  could  be  resumed. 
lie  himself  anxiously  awaited  the  return  of  the 
blacksmith:  but  it  was  not  until  eleven  o'clock 
that  this  individual  made  his  appearance.  He 
then  reported,  in  the  first  instance,  that  it  would 
take  him  at  least  four-and-twenty  hours  to  mend 
the  chaise— that  he  could  not  possibly  do  it  in  less 
—and  that  be  defied  all  the  smiths  in  Italy  to  do 
the  work  one  minute  under  the  time  which  he 
bad  specified. 

"  Very  well,"  said  Charles  coolly  :  "  then  you'll 
be  BO  good  as  to  give  me  an  estimate  of  the  cost 
before  you  commence." 

The  blacksmith  named  a  sum  that  was  tolerably 
exorbitant ;  but  to  bis  surprise  the  young  English- 
rain  drew  forth  a  couple  of  gold  pieces— which 
were  four  times  as  much  as  he  had  asked ;  and 
placing  them  on  the  table,  our  hero  said,  "  Just 
think  the  matter  over  again.  la  it  not  possible 
to  <lo  the  work  in  a  couple  of  hours  it  I  give  you 
thesD  two  coins  P" 

A  greedy  satisfaction  overspread  the  black- 
smith's countenance,  as  ho  said,  "  Well,  si^nor, 
1  can't  say  what  I  might  be  able  to  do  if  1  was 
m  work  very  hard— harder  than  I  ever  worked 

"  Of  course  you  do  not  know  what  you  can 
do  till  you  try.  Now  set  to  work ;  and  if  you 
cure  about  having  these  two  pieces  of  gold,  mind 
that  you  have  tinished  within  the  time  I  have 
named." 

Charles  lay  down  to  rest  upon  three  chairs, 
which  were  arranged  with  a  blanket  for  his  ac- 
comojodation  in  the  public  room  of  the  inn;  and 
etcep  stole  over  him.  He  awoke  precisely  at  one 
o'clock,  being  the  expiration  of  the  two  hours  ac- 
corded to  the  smith  :  but  on  proceeding  to  inspect 
the  works,  he  found  that  comparatively  small  pro- 
gross  had  been  made.  It  had  been  necessary  to 
iuvoke  the  aid  of  a  carpenter ;  and  the  only 
journeyman  of  the  craft  in  the  hamlet  had  gone  to 
bed  drunk;  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  wake  him 
up  again,  and  when  ho  was  roused  he  was  not  fit 
for  much.  The  consequence  was  that  our  hero 
b'ld  to  exercise  his  patience  until  past  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  At  length  the  work  was  done  ; 
oic  ic  was  four  o'clock  when  the  ladies  being  sutn- 
rjcTsd  from  their  room,  the  travellers  resumed 
their  seats  in  the  vehicle  and  the  journey  was  cja- 
tir.'i.-d. 

Ascinno  was  reached  io  about  a  couple  of  hours; 
and  now — as  the  morning  was  dawning,  bright 
and  beautiful  in  thtit  Italian  clime,  although  it 
was  the  first  day  of  December — the  equipage  was 
rolling  tlung  the  road  towards  the  town  of  Camo- 
rino.  Charles  was  full  of  suspense  to  know  for 
what  purpose  he  and  the  ladies  had  been  directed 
to  como  to  that  place — whom  they  were  to  meet 

it  already  arranged  that  the  chaise  was  to  put  up 
ia  Cumerino  ?  did  the  postilion  know  whither  be 


was  to  drife  ?  had  the  word  been  passed  on  from 
one  postilion  to  another  at  every  fresh  relay  ?  Our 
hero  had  some  reason  to  think  so;  for  there  had 
been  a  certain  signifioancy  in  the  look  of  all  these 
postilions  as  they  successively  received  the  liberal 
gratuities  which  he  gave  them. 

At  length  our  hero  calculated  that  the  sis  miles 
from  Aeoiano  to  Camerino  must  be  very  nearly  ao- 
complished ;  and  he  looked  forth  from  the  window 
to  see  whether  he  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  tho 
buildings  of  the  town  which  was  last-named  in  tho 
itinerary.     But   at   that   moment    ho    hoard    an 
iron  gate  swing  open;  and  the  chaise  turned  into 
an  enclosure  resembling  an  Sngliah  park,  except 
that  there  were  no  deer  frolicking  about.     At  tho 
same  time,  a  porter,  who  bad  come  forth  from  a 
lodge  to  open  that  gate,  made  a  very  respectful 
bow  as  the  chaise  swept  past.    From  the  window 
might  now  be  seen  the  houses  and  church  spire  of 
the  little  town  of  Camerino  at  a  distance  of  about    i 
a  quarter  of  a  mile :  but  it  was  evident  that  the 
chaise  was  not  proceeding  towards  that  place.    In 
a  few  minutes  the  equipage  drew  up  at  the  en-    | 
trance  of  an  immense  mansion,  of  grand  and  im- 
posing appearance,  and  with  numerous  outhouses    { 
built  in  a  picturesque  style.     The  marble  steps —    | 
tho  vast  folding  doors— the  heavy  draperies  with    j 
gold  fringfis  that  might  be  discerned  through  the 
winilo'.vs— ii>    short,     everything  which  now  met 
the  viow  of  tho  travellers,  convinced  them  that  it    j 
was  a  species  of  rural  palace  to  which  they  had    i 
been  brought. 

Charles  sprang  forth  from  the  chaise,  and  de-     . 
manded  of  the  postilioo,  "  Are  we  to  stop  here:"       | 

"  I  suppose  so,  si^nor,"  was  the  reply.  I 

"You  were  doubtless  told  to  bring  us  hitnor?"     | 
asked  Charles.  | 

"  The  word  was  passed  to   ma,  signer,   by  thfc     i 
postilion  whom  I  relieved  at  Asciauo,"  | 

"  And  what  place  is  this?  "  inquired  Chorles.        '■ 

"It  bolonged  to  a  great  nobleman  who  died  the    ' 
other  day."  ! 

''Ah  !  you  mean  the  Count  of  Camerino  ? "  ! 

The  postilion  replied  in  tho  affirmative ;  and  ] 
Charles,  wondering  more  and  more  why  he  should 
bavo  been  directed  to  come  thither,  hnstened  up 
the  marble  steps  of  the  front  entrance,  where  a 
lacquey  in  a  handsome  livery,  bearing  the  usual 
Italian  insignia  of  mourning,  had  just  made  his 
appearance. 

"  I  am  told  that  we  were  expected  here  ?  "  said 

"  A  goutleman  is  expected  here,"  answered  tho 
fuotman,  in  the  most  respectful  manner.  "  Would 
you  favour  me  with  your  namo?  " 

Da  Vere  produced  his  car.l ;  and  tho  instant  thi) 
footman  read  tho  name  U|mj::  it,  ho  made  a  still 
lower  obeisance  than  before,— saving,  "Be  pleased 
to  walk  in,  ray  lord." 

"  You  mistake !"  cried  our  haro.  "  I  am  not 
of  patrician  i'  uk." 

Tho  foot. i.au  again  bowed— bat  sail  not  another 


cd  tho 


Charles  hastened  to  the  chaise  and  assi 
P.-incess  and  the  Countess  to  uli^h% — at  tlie  saoie 
ti.iio  observiug,  "All  this  is  very  strange! — but  I 
8ui>pose  we  sliall  presently  Icaru  for  what  purpose 
wo  h.ivo  been  brought  hither." 

Ho  gave   tho  postilion  a  liberal  gratuity ;  and 
the  chaise  drove  away.   He  conducted  tho  jprincass 


am 
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and  the  Couotess  up  the  marble  eteps,  into  the 
great  ball,— where  ten  or  a  dozen  domesticB  vere 
now  gathered  to  receiTe  the  visitors  with  every 
demonstration  of  the  profoundest  respect.  Two 
ladies'-maids,  of  very  comely  appearance,  stepped 
forward ;  and  one  said,  "  Perhaps,  signoras,  you 
would  like  to  change  your  toilets  after  travelling, 
and  before  breakfast  is  served  up  ?" 

The  Princess  and  Countess  accordingly  quitted 
Charles,  to  accompany  the  maids  up  a  grand  mar- 
ble staircase ;  while  a  domestic  in  a  plain  suit  of 
mourning,  and  having  the  appearance  of  a  valet, 
accosted  our  hero,  saying,  "  Will  it  please  your 
lordship  to  step  this  way  ?" 

"  Surely  I  cannot  be  taken  for  any  one  else  ?" 
thought  Charles :  and  then  addressing  himself  to 
the  valet,  he  said,  "  You  give  me  a  title  of  nobility 
to  which  I  have  no  right.     But  lead  on." 

The  valet  bowed,  and  conducted  our  hero  up  the 
grand  staircase,  into  an  elegantly  furnished  room, 
where  two  elderly  gentlemen  rose  from  a  table  at 
which  they  had  been  seated.  The  valet  retired  ; 
and  the  two  gentlemen,  advancing  towards  Charles, 
bowed  with  the  profoundest  respect. 

"  If  I  have  to  thank  you,  signors,"  said  Charles, 
"  for  the  hospitality  which  is  now  being  experi- 
enced by  myself  and  the  two  ladies  who  accom- 
panied me,  I  can  only  assure  you  of  our  sincerest 
gratitude " 

"Your  lordship  has  naught  to  thank  us  for," 
replied  one  of  the  elderly  gentlemen. 

Charles  started,  for  the  voice  was  familiar  to 
his  ear.  Another  moment  and  he  recollected 
where  he  had  heard  it !  It  was  the  day  but  one 
previous  at  Genoa— and  the  personage  was  Signer 
Palmas. 

"Again  that  title!"  ejaculated  De  Vere.  "Sig- 
ner," he  continued,  "  this  is  the  third  time  within 
the  last  five  minutes  that  I  have  been  addressed  in 
a  manner  to  which  I  have  not  the  remotest  claim. 
Tell  me  therefore,  at  once,  is  it  possible  that  there 
can  be  any  mistake? — for  there  is  something 
savouring  of  oriental  romance  in  the  adventures 
which  I  am  now  experiencing.  Tell  me,  once 
more— for  whom  do  you  take  me  f" 

"For  whom  could  we  take  you,"  responded  the 
old  gentleman,  "  but  for  that  which  you  are,— the 
lord  Count  of  Camerino." 

An  ejaculation  of  amazement  burst  from  the 
lips  of  our  hero;  and  it  appeared  to  him  as  if  he 
were  enveloped  in  the  wild  delusion  of  a  dream. 

"Yes,  my  lord,"  added  Signer  Palmasj  "per- 
mit us  in  our  legal  capacity  to  welcome  you  as  the 
sole  heir  of  the  late  lamented  Count  of  Came- 
rino." 

Charles  now  understood  it  all !  There  could  be  no 
mistake— no  delusion :  he  found  himself  suddenly 
endowed  with  rank  and  riches ;  and  staggering  as 
it  were  beneath  the  influence  of  the  feelings  which 
seized  upon  him,  he  sank  gasping  for  breath,  and 
with  reeling  brain,  upon  the  sofa. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

!      TOUKO     COUST. 


having  imbibed  ■  portion  thereof,  felt  1 


SlOKon  Palmas  hastened   to  fill  a  tumbler  with 
water,  which  he  presented  to  our  young  hero,  who 


"  It  is  true,  my  lord,"  continued  the  man  of 
business,  "  that  the  title  and  estates  of  Camerino 
are  now  your's.  At  your  lordship's  leisure  you 
shall  peruse  the  papers  by  virtue  of  which  the  be- 
quest was  made  by  the  deceased  Count.  The 
terms  in  which  the  documents  are  drawn  up  are 
most  highly  complimentary  to  your  lordship.  It 
would  seem  that  the  late  lamented  owner  of  this 
princely  domain  had  many  peculiar  opportunities 
of  judging  of  your  character  and  disposition;  and 
he  was  impressed  with  a  sentiment  of  the  utmost 
admiration  for  both.  With  bis  own  hand  has  he 
traced  the  memorable  words  that '  he  felt  proud  at 
the  idea  of  being  succeeded  in  his  titles  and  pos- 
sessions by  such  a  noble-minded  individual  as 
yourself.'  Moreover,  the  late  Count  was  sensible 
of  certain  deep  obligations  which  he  owed  you ;  and 
thus  gratitude  mingled  with  admiration  in  dic- 
tating the  bequest  which  has  rendered  your  lord- 
ship the  owner  of  the  domain  of  Camerino." 

"  It  appears  to  me  like  a  dream  '."  said  Charles, 
pressing  his  hand  to  his  brow :  "  and  yet  indeed 
it  must  be  a  reality !" 

"It  is  a  reality,  my  Icrd,"  answered  Signor  Pal- 
mas:  "and  may  you  long  live  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  your  good  fortune.  This  gentleman  is  Signor 
Benvenuto,  a  notary  of  eminence  residing  in  the 
town  of  Camerino ;  and  1  summoned  him,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  requirements  of  the  Tuscan  law,  to 
act  as  a  witness  while  your  lordship  is  regularly 
and  formally  invested  with  the  title  and  estates  of 
Camerino." 

"Yes,  my  lord,"  said  Signor  Benvenuto;  "I 
have  looked  over  all  the  deeds  presented  for  my 
inspection  by  Signor  Palmas;  and  everything  is 
perfectly  regular  and  formal.  I  will  now  endorse 
the  deeds  with  the  requisite  testimony  ;  and  there 
will  be  no  farther  need  for  my  presence  until  the 
final  registration  shall  take  place  some  days  hence 
before  the  civil  authorities." 

Benvenuto  approached  the  table  on  wbioh 
several  documents  were  spread ;  and  Charles  draw. 
ing  Signor  Palmas  aside  into  a  windowrecess 
said,  "Was  it  not  on  this  subject  you  were  con- 
versing with  the  Marquis  of  Ortona  at  Genoa  ?" 

"Yes — most  assuredly,  my  lord,"  replied  Pal- 
mas.    "  But  you " 

"  I  was  in  the  adjoining  room,  and  I  could  not 
help  overhearing  a  part  of  your  discourse." 

"  True,  my  lord  !  I  recollect  now ! — the  Mar- 
quis told  me  you  were  in  an  adjoining  room,  and 
that  therefore  I  must  speak  with  caution." 

"  Why  was  I  not  at  once  informed  of  this  piece 
of  good  fortune  ?"  inquired  our  hero,  somewhat 
impatiently. 

"  You  are  of  course  aware,  my  lord,"  replied  the 
notary,  "  that  the  late  Count  of  Camerino  en- 
trusted a  sealed  packet  to  the  keeping  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Ortona " 

"  I  know  it,"  said  Charles.  "  It  was  I  who  de- 
livered it  a  year  ago  into  the  hands  of  the  Mar- 
quis." 

"  And  the  Marquis  was  instructed  not  to  open 
it  until  the  Count  of  Camerino's  death,"  continued 
Palmas.  "  For  security's  sake  the  Marquis  left 
the  packet  in  my  hands,  along  with  other  papers 
of  importance ;  and  the  other  day  he  sent  me  a 
letter  to  the  effect  that  the  Count  of  Camerino  wai 
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cleail,  and  tliat  I  was  to  open  the  packet  and  com- 
municate to  him  the  nature  of  its  contents.  He 
bade  me  meet  him  at  Genoa  at  a  particular  time, 
if  possible.  The  truth  is,  my  lord,  the  Marquis 
of  Ortona  expected  to  become  the  heir  of  the 
Count  of  Camerino — or  at  all  events  to  inherit 
the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  his  deceased 
friend's  fortune  :  and  he  was  naturally  anxious  to 
learn  how  far  this  hope  might  be  realized." 

"  I  remember  overhearing  you  both  express  the 
utmost  astonishment  at  Genoa,"  observed  Charles. 
"  But  I  do  not  think  that  the  Marquis  gave  vent 
to  any  bitter  expressions  ?" 

"  By  no  means,  my  lord,"  replied  Palmas  :  "  he 
is  too  houoiu'able  ami  too  liberal.  Amazed  he  as- 
suredly was — but  not  embittered.  No — neither 
acrainst  the  memory  of  his  deceased  friend,  nor 
ag.ainst  yourself  !  On  the  contrary,  he  hoped  that 
a  successful  termination  of  the  expedition  to  Le- 
No.  92  —Agnes. 


ghom  would  en.able  him  to  accompany  your  lord- 
ship to  this  mansion,  that  he  might  see  you  take 
possession  of  your  property.  But  alas  !  I  fear  that 
adversity  instead  of  prosperity  may  now  prove  the 
f at«  of  the  gallant  Marquis ' ' 

"  But  tell  me,"  said  Charles — "  indeed,  yonhavc 
not  as  yei  answered  my  question — why  was  I  kept 
in  the  dark  in  reference  to  this  great  heritage  ?" 

"  Ah  !  I  was  about  to  explain,"  said  the  no- 
tary. "  If  the  Marquis  of  Ortona  were  previously 
anxious  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  so  high- 
spirited  and  intelligent  a  personage  as  yourself, 
how  much  was  this  solicitude  increased  when  by  a 
sudden  smile  of  fortune  you  had  all  in  a  moment 
become  possessor  of  a  proud  Italian  title  and  of 
immense  wealth." 

"Ah!  I  comprehend!"  ejaculated  onr  hero. 
"  The  Marquis  was  resolved  that  I  should  become 
so  d;eply  compromised  and  implicated  in  this  con- 
VOL.  n. 
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8;.irQcy,  that  vvbcn  onco  I  had  entered  upon  it  I 
sliijuld  bo  compellod  to  go  forward--that  rotreot 
^^cuM  be  impossible '* 

"  Some  such  calculations  as  those,  my  lord,"  an- 
swered Signer  Palmas,  "did  assuredly  have  their 
weight  with  the  Marquis  of  Ortona." 

"  lie  bade  you  come  in  advance,"  said  Charles, 
"  nud  prepare  the  pooplo  of  this  place  to  receive 
mc.     Was  it  not  so?" 

"  It  was  my  lord,"  responded  the  old  notary. 

*' Ah  !  and  now  that  I  am  here,"  esclaimed  our 
hern,  "  dare  I  look  upon  this  house  as  a  placo  of 
safety  ?  Am  I  cot  liable  to  be  arrested  as  a 
traitor  to  the  Tuscan  Government,  of  which  in. 
deed  I  have  now  become  a  subject  ?  lu  short, 
tell  me  frankly  and  candidly — to  what  extent  1 
have  verily  become  compromised  by  the  part 
which  perforce  I  have  taken  in  that  disastruus 
affiiir?" 

"Perhaps  your  share  therein  will  not  become 
known  at  all,"  answered  the  notary;  "or  else,  if  it 
do  trsnspire,  you  can  easily  give  such  explanations 
to  the  Tuscan  Government  as  will  entirely  exoue- 
rate  your  lordship  from  all  blame.  And  now  that 
the  euterpriae  has  failed,  and  that  everything  is 
known,  the  Marquis  of  Ortona  himself  will  as  a  mun 
of  honour  supply  alEdavits  and  other  written  ex- 
planations, if  need  be,  to  prove  that  you  were  not 
a  free  agent  in  the  matter.  But  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  you  will  not  be  molested  on  account 
of  that  business." 

"  And  now  perhaps,  Signer  Pdlmas,"  said 
Chorles,  "you  may  be  enabled  to  explain  some 
circumstances  which  have  hitherto  been  involved 
in  mystery " 

"In  reference  to  !Ffino  Corso  and  the  incidents 
of  your  lordship's  journey  ?"  said  Palmas,  with 
a  smile.  "  Those  explanations  are  easily  given. 
Doubtless  you  are  aware  that  Nino  Corso  bos  for 
years  been  a  devoted  adherent  to  the  cause  of 
Italian  freedom.  Some  months  ago  the  Count  of 
Camerino  procured  for  him  a  situation  in  the 
custom-house  of  Leghorn,  to  which  city  the  worthy 
hackney-coach  driver  of  Naples  accordingly  trans- 
ferred his  residence.  But  it  was  not  only  to  serve 
in  the  revenue  ollice  of  the  Tuscan  Government 
that  Nino  Corso  went  to  Leghorn :  it  was  also 
that  he  might  place  himself  in  a  position  to  aid 
the  conspirators,  who  for  a  long  time  past  had 
resolved  upon  making  their  next  revolutionary 
experiment  at  the  great  Tuscan  seiiport." 

"I  understand,"  said   Charles  De  Vere;  "and 

therefore But  are  you  one  of  the  initiated  of 

the  Secret  Society  t  or  are  yoa  merely  speaking 
from  a  little  knowledge  you  may  have  obtained  of 
a  few  details " 

"  I  am  one  of  the  initiated,"  interrupted  Pal. 
mns:  "I  flatter  myself  that  I  am  as  good  a 
ca>-bonaro  as  Ortona  himself.  To  bo  candid  with 
you,  my  lord,  I  was  onco  the  president  of  a  sec* 
lion  in  Naples;  and  I  was  amongst  thofc*  v:hc  for- 
tunately escaped  detection  when  the  Camerino 
conspirucy  exploded  awhile  ago.  Yes,"  continued 
the  notary,  "lam  acquainted  with  everything— 
even  to  the  fact,"  he  added,  "  that  the  Princess  of 
Spartivento  and  the  Countess  of  Milazzo  heve 
been  your  lordship's  travelling  companions  and 
are  now  beneath  this  roof." 

"  I  am  nut  surprised  to  hear  you  make  this 
ttalement.  eienor,"  said  Charles;  "for  being  ao- 
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"Yes— it  was  I  who  prepared  him  for  particular 
contingencies  which  I  foresaw  might  possibly 
arise.  When  I  left  the  Marquis  of  Ortona  at 
Genoa,  I  took  the  steamboat  at  once  for  Leghorn. 
On  my  arrival  there  I  had  an  interview  with  Nino 
Corso  :  I  mentioned  your  name — ho  spoke  of  you 
in  terms  of  enthusiasm.  I  told  him  that  if  the 
enterprise  should  fail  it  was  of  the  highest  conse- 
quence that  you  should  be  saved  from  danger  if 
possible — better  still  if  you  could  be  rescued  from 
even  a  chance  of  being  suspected.  Nino  promise! 
to  he  on  the  alert ;  and  the  means  of  succouring 
you  were  devised.  The  uniform  of  a  Tuscan 
officer — a  postchaise  in  waiting— the  requisite 
funds  for  the  journey,  and  to  enable  your  lordship 
to  lavish  gold  it  necessary " 

"I  now  comprehend  that  oil  these  arrange- 
ments were  made  by  you,  Siijnor  Palmas— and  I 
thank  you,"  said  Charles.  "  But  the  female 
dresses  for  the  Princess  and  the  Countess " 

"  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  take  credit  for  tho 
thought,"  replied  the  worthy  notary,  "  because  I 
am  proud  of  it,  and  I  rejoice  that  tho  scheme  has 
succeeded.  I  had  heard  in  tho  first  instance  with 
astonishment,  that  those  two  magnanimous  ladies 
had  put  on  masculine  apparel  on  purpose  to  Oght 
in  tho  cause  of  Italian  freedom.  I  thought  it  was 
ell  very  well  that  by  their  heroic  exomple  and 
more  than  Amazonian  fortitude  tliey  should  in- 
spire the  hearts  of  their  male  comrades  with  the 
most  glowing  ardour  :  but  I  did  not  see  why  they 
should  incur  risks  and  perils  so  utterly  incom- 
patible with  the  tenderness  and  softness  of  their 
sex.  I  bade  Nino  Corso  be  upon  the  look-out; 
so  that  if  the  enterprise  should  fail  and  tho 
patriots  should  be  beaten  back  from  the  Mole,  the 
ladies  might  not  be  exposed  to  the  murderous 
fire  that  would  bo  sure  to  rake  the  boats.  Thus 
certain  measures  were  taken  to  ensure  the  safety 
of  the  Princess  and  the  Countess  in  case  of  need; 
and  by  a  fortunate  coincidence  the  chivalrtius  pro- 
tection which  you,  my  lord,  were  affording  them 
at  the  time,  had  the  efl'ect  of  plocing  you  all 
three  at  once  within  the  sphere  of  the  arrange- 
ments which  Nino  Corso  was  prepared  to  carry 
out." 

"  But  the  courier  who  travelled  on  horseback," 
said  Charles,  "  and  who  assisted  so  materially  in 
tho  safe  progress  of  tho  postchaise  ?" 

"Ah,"  said  Palmas,  with  a  Smile,  "  that  was 
well  managed — was  it  not,  my  lord?  The  man 
was  veritably  whp.t  he  represented  him — a  mes- 
senger sent  off  by  the  Governor  of  Leghorn  to 
commend  that  the  passports  of  all  travellers 
should  bo  examined  with  tho  most  scrupulous 
rigour  throughout  his  distrioS,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
quite  possible  that  some  of  the  conspirators  who 
bad  landed  might  have  mixed  with  the  populace 
and  have  thus  got  away.  Now  that  particular 
messenger  happened  to  be  an  intimate  friend  of 
Nino  Corse's  —  a  carhoyiaro  himself — devoted  to 
the  cause— yielding  a  blind  obedience  to  his 
superiors  —  and  while  ostensibly  performing  the 
duties  of  his  situation,  yet  on  the  other  hand 
secretly  advancing  tho  interests  of  the  fraternity 
to  which  he  belongs.  Nino  gave  him  his  instruc- 
tions ;  and  as  your  lordship  travelled  without  n 
passport,  the  assistance  of  that  courier  became  in- 
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dispensable.  At  every  town  that  he  reached,  he 
took  care  to  leave  a  message  which  secured  the 
iiDmolested  progress  of  your  equipage." 

"  And  doubtless,'*  added  our  hero,  with  a  smile, 
"the  poetilions  were  more  or  less  in  the  secret  ?" 

"  It  is  notorious,"  added  Signor  Palmas,  "  that 
all  the  pustiliotis  in  ItaU  belong  to  the  Secret 
Societies,  or  else  have  their  sympathies  flowing  so 
strong  in  the  same  political  direction  that  they 
are  easily  made  use  of  in  emergencies  of  this  kind. 
And  now,  my  lord,  that  I  have  no  further  cxpla- 
nations  to  give,  let  me  again  congratulate  you  on 
having  reached  this  mansion  in  safety.  In  a  few 
days  ail  the  deeds  of  conveyance  will  bo  completed 
end  the  requisite  formalities  fulfilled  for  placing 
jour  lordship  in  complete  possession  of  the  title 
and  estates " 

"  But  I  wish  to  depart  for  England  at  once !" 
exclaimed  Charles. 

"Impossible,  my  lord  !  Thero  are  deeds  which 
will  require  your  signature  ^  and  there  are  attesta- 
tions to  be  made  in  the  presence  of  the  mayor  and 
;usticc-of-the-peace  in  the  town  of  Camcrino. 
Besides,  my  lord,  get  through  this  part  of  the 
business  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  when  once 
you  have  taken  up  your  title  of  a  Tuscan  noble* 
man  and  demonstrated  your  allegiance  to  the 
Grnnd  Duke's  government,  no  one  will  bo  likely  to 
pay  auy  inconvenient  attention  to  the  whisper, 
should  it  bo  circulated,  that  your  lordship  was 
mi.ted  up  in  the  little  afl'air  of  Leghorn." 

Our  hero  saw  that  the  advice  was  good:  and  ho 
at  once  signillcd  his  intention  of  following  it. 

"  1  should  deferentially  recommend  your  lord- 
ship," continued  Pulmae,  "  to  let  the  Princess  and 
the  Countess  pass  as  your  cousins— your  friends — 
your  visitressoss— anything  you  like,  so  long  as 
you  conceal  their  real  names  and  rank  ;  inasmuch 
as  you  must  afford  them  your  hospitality  for  the 
present,  until  it  bo  ascertained  to  what  extent 
their  names  are  compromised  by  recent  events." 

"And  if  it  be  known  that  they  left  Turin  to  ac- 
company this  expedition  to  Leghorn,"  said  Charles, 
"what  may  be  the  results?" 

"Tbeso  are  to  bo  considered  from  many  points 
of  view,"  replied  Palmas.  "In  the  first  place,  I 
need  scarcely  inform  your  lordship  that  any  person 
or  persons  who  may  be  caught  upop  the  Tuscan 
soil,  after  an  attempt  to  invade  a  Tuscan  city,  are 
liable  to  the  Tuscan  laws  and  must  undergo  the 
penalties  which  they  inflict." 

"  And  thus  far,"  interjected  our  hero,  "  I  am  in 
the  same  category  of  dangerous  liabilities  as  the 
Princess  and  the  Countess  ?" 

'•  iS'ut  so,  my  lord  ;  for  you  could  prove  that  you 
were  forced  into  the  business  against  your  will, 
whereas  no  such  semblance  of  an  apology  could  be 
offered  for  those  ladies.  They  would  assuredly  be 
doomed  to  a  life  imprisonment  in  a  Tuscan  for- 


of  the  Castle  of  Bagno. 

"'Ihcrelore,"  continued  Palmas,  "it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  eo  long  as  those  ladies  are  in  Tus- 
cany, they  must  bo  disguised  under  false  names — 

their  identity  must  be  concealed- " 

"May  they  not  return  to  their  own  Stale  P" 
"J.'ot  with  safety,    Thu  King  of  Sardinia  would 
assuredly  baud  tbem  ovei  VJ  the  Grand  Duke  of 


Tuscany  on  the  demand  of  this  latter  potentate  ; 
or  if  by  any  chance  the  Eiog  were  to  refuse  in  the 
first  instance,  he  would  be  ultimately  compelled  to 
yield  by  the  pressure  of  Austria.  Besides  we 
must  not  forget  that  it  is  an  offence  subject  to 
severe  penalties,  according  to  tho  Sardinian  law 
itself,  for  persons  to  fit  out  an  armed  expedition 
against  another  and  a  friendly  State " 

"At  all  events,  Signor  Palmas,"  said  Charles, 
"  you  have  stated  sulBcient  to  convince  me  that 
tho  present  position  of  thcso  ladies  is  a  precarious 
one,  and  that  their  prospects  may  beooma  de- 
plorable to  a  degree.  Rest  assured  that  I  shall 
not  abandon  them  in  their  adversity.  But  now  to 
another  point.  It  were  desirable  that  I  should 
communicate  speedily  with  my  mother,  whom  I 
left  at  Florence— likewise  with  tho  British  Embassy 
at  Kaples " 

"  There  can  be  no  harm  in  taking  these  steps, 
my  lord,"  answered  the  notary. 

"And  I  will  send  oflf  a  messenger  to  England," 
exclaimed  our  hero,  fervently,  "  since  I  am  not 
permitted  by  the  position  of  my  afi'airs  to  proceed 
thither  at  once  in  person! — Ah,  by  the  bye,  let  mo 
ask,  have  you  received  any  intelligence  concerning 
the  unfortunate  expedition— I  mean  in  respect  to 
whatsoever  events  may  have  followed  after  I  and 
the  two  ladies  were  hurried  away  from  the  scono 
of  the  conflict  ?" 

"The  friendly-disposed  courier  who  travelled 
on  horseback  and  who  rendered  your  lordship 
such  material  assistance,  started  from  Leghcra 
some  little  while  after  you.  Our  friends — or  I 
will  call  them  the  patriotic  conspirators,  if  your 
lordship  will  permit  me — had  just  succeeded  in 
gaining  their  vessel,  which  was  prepared  to  put 
out  to  sea  immediately.  It  was  rumoured  that 
tho  Marquis  of  Ortona  had  been  woundei!  ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  conspirators  ex- 
perienced an  immense  lose,  chiefly  sustained  while 
retreating  to  their  boats.  The  Castle  of  Leghorn 
opened  a  fire  of  cannon  upon  those  boats  and  also 
on  the  ship  itself— but  without  any  serious  result. 
These  are  all  the  details  which  I  am  in  a  position 
to  give  your  lordship." 

The  room  in  which  this  colloquy  took  place,  was 
a  spacious  one;  and  the  discourse  was  carried  on 
in  a  low  tone,  in  a  window-recess  at  a  distance 
from  the  table  where  Signor  Benvenuto  was 
writing.  Ho  therefore  overheard  nothing  tff  what 
was  thus  passing.  He  now  rose  from  his  seat,  and 
took  leave  of  tho  young  Count,  as  well  as  of  Sig- 
nor Palmas, — who  at  this  juncture  devised  a  pre- 
text to  quit  tho  apartment,  for  he  thought  that 
Charles  might  possibly  wish  to  be  alone  for  a  brief 
space  to  reflect  on  the  wondrous  change  which  his 
fortunes  had  experienced. 

And  Signor  Palmas  wao  right.  Our  hero  did 
indeed  wish  to  be  alone.  Let  it  be  remembered 
that  when  he  had  flod  so  precipatcly  from  Flo- 
rence with  the  intention  of  proceeding  to  England 
and  seeing  Agnes,  he  had  not  obtained  a  know- 
ledge of  tho  motives  which  induced  Lord  Ormshy 
to  bid  him  look  upon  everything  aa  being  at  an 
end  betwixt  himself  and  tho  object  of  his  love : 
the  principal  impression  made  upon  bis  mind  was 
that  ho  was  held  by  Lord  Ormsby  to  bo  disquali- 
fied by  the  wint  of  rank  and  riches  for  the  band  of 
Ibe  Hon.  Miss  Evelyn.  It  is  true  that  be  bad  som$ 
(Urn  and  bewildering  idea  of  a.  species  of  accusu- 
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tion  levelled  against  him — that  is  to  soy,  first 
hinted  at  by  Ormsby  and  then  repeated  by  Mrs. 
Do  Vere :  but  he  attached  no  particular  import- 
ance thereto,  in  the  tirst  place  knowing  that  he 
luid  done  no  wroo^,  and  in  the  second  place  think- 
in:'  it  possible  that  in  his  powerful  oxcitemont  at 
tlw  time  he  might  have  misunderstood  what  was 
said  to  him. 

"And  now,"  he  mentally  ejaculated,  "if  the 
obiet  obstacle  to  my  union  with  my  beloved 
Agnca  wore  the  want  of  rank  and  fortune,  that 
ubstuele  has  ceased  to  exist !     Ob,  is  it  a  dream  ?" 

Ho  looked  around  him:  ho  beheld  the  splendidly 
furnished  apartment;  and  clasping  his  hands  toge- 
tlier,  he  exclaimed  with  thrilling  joy,  "No,  it  is 

And  then  a  sudden  terror  seized  upon  him,  as 
Lo  thought,  "  Ob,  if  on  account  of  that  fatal  ex- 
jieditiou  my  title  should  be  taken  from  me — my 
fortune  should  be  confiscated— into  what  an  abyss 
of  misery  should  I  be  plunged.  But  no,  no!  such 
a  terrible  calamity  cannot  be  in  store  for  me!  The 
p;ood  Palmas  spoke  choeringly,  and  even  treated 
the  matter  lightly — and  ho  surely  knows!  Yes, 
vos !  I  must  lose  no  time  in  having  all  the  forma- 
lities completed  ;  and  then  1  will  hasten  and  pay 
iny  allegiance  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  !" 

Cheered  by  this  reflection,  Charles  now  bethought 
himself  of  the  necessity  of  explaining  his  altered 
position  to  the  Princess  and  Countess,— unless  in- 
deed  they  already  knew  it  from  the  handmaidens 
who  had  escorted  them  to  their  toilet-chambers. 
He  rang  the  bell;  and  the  valet  made  his  appear- 
oncc. 

"  What  is  your  name  P"  asked  Charles. 

"  Florello,  at  your  lordship's  service." 

"  Then  go,  Florello,  and  when  the  two  ladies  who 
accompanied  me  descend  from  the  toilet-chambers, 
lot  them  be  conducted  hither." 

"May  it  please  your  lordship,  the  ladies  are 
wailing  in  the  apartment  whore  breakfast  is  served 
up,"  said  the  valet. 

"  Lead  the  way  thither." 

The  domeslic  accordingly  conducted  our  hero 
to  a  room  where  an  elegant  repast  was  spread ; 
and  there  he  found  the  Princess  and  the  Countess. 
Ho  made  a  sign  for  the  servants  to  withdraw ;  and 
when  he  was  alone  with  the  ladies,  he  said,  "Sig. 
noro?,  have  you  beard  anything  particular?" 

"No!"  they  both  ejaculated  at  the  same  time: 
and  then  the  Princess  added,  "We  do  not  think 
that  aught  unpleasant  oan  have  occurred ;  for  the 
aspect  of  jour  countenance  denotes  not  grief." 

"Then  the  maid-servants  have  hinted  nothing 
to  you  ?"  exclaimed  Charles  inquiringly. 

"  They  maintained  a  profound  silence  except 
when  spoken  to,"  replied  the  Princess.  "  Yet  it 
struck  me  that  they  had  an  idea  we  must  be  ladies 
of  quality;  for  their  demeanour  was  so  profoundly 

respectful And  indeed  it  seems  as  if  we  have 

dU  three  been  treated  with  a  distinction  that  could 
uuly  be  shown  to  tuo  most  favoured  guests.  Hut 
who  is  our  host  P  for  tho  Count  of  Camcrino  is  no 


"  Sigrjoras,"  said  Charles,  "  prepare  yourselves 
for  a  most  wondrous  revelation.  Tho  lato  Count 
of  Camerino    has   proved    to    mo  tho  greatest  of 

benefactors ho  has  left  me  his  lieir In  a 

Word,  this  house  io  mine,  and  I  am  your  host,  eig- 


An  ejaculation  of  surprise  burst  from  the  Uja 
of  tho  Princess — but  the  Countess  said  nothing  : 
yet  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes— and  het  lips  qui- 
vered—and the  changing  colour  on  her  cheekl 
showed  how  much  she  was  moved  and  affected  by 
this  marvellous  piece  of  good  fortune  which  had 
occurred  to  De  Vere.  He  proceeded  to  explain 
what  had  taken  place  between  himself  and  the  two 
legal  gentlemen :  and  then,  as  he  did  the  honours 
of  the  hreakfast-table,  ho  said,  "  Signoras,  I  hope 
you  will  consider  this  bouse  your  home  so  long  as 
circumstauces  may  render  it  expedient  thus  to  use 
it." 

"  Perhaps,  my  lord,"  said  the  Princess  eagorly, 
"ne  shall  be  compelled  to  live  with  you  alto- 
gether; for  our  own  estates  may  be  seized — out 

fortunes  confiscated " 

"And  if  it  be  so,"  said  the  Countess,  speaking 
in  a  firmer  tone  than  was  her  wont  when  address- 
ing her  sister,  "  it  is  not  for  us  to  intrude  longer 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  upon  the  hospitality 
of  his  lordship  the  Count.  We  may  interfere  with 
bis  plans — wo  may  even  imperil  him  by  our  pre- 
sence;—and  now  I  bethink  me,  my  dear  sister, 
there  was  much  wisdom  in  the  words  you  yesterday 
spoke  when  you  advised  that  we  should  hasten 
away  in  some  other  direction- and  you  then  chided 
me  for  not  seconding  your  representations  !" 

The  Princess  darted  a  most  angry  look  upon  her 
sister ;  and  she  said,  "  Circumstances  have  altered, 
Lucia — and  we  have  now  become  veritably  depen- 
dent upon  the  chivalrous  generosity  of  his  lord- 
ship." 

"  Yes,"  said  Charles,  who  oould  not  however  help 
weighing  in  his  own  mind  the  selfishness  of  the 
Princess  against  the  generosity  of  the  Countess  j 
"ye  must  remain  here,  signoras,  until  we  see  what 
turn  circumstances  may  take.  Upon  this  point  I 
have  already  consulted  with  Signer  Palmas;  and 
following  one  of  the  suggestions  which  the  good 
man  threw  out,  I  should  propose  that  you  pass  aa 
my  relations— my  cousins,  for  instance— and  ye 
must  both  be  content  to  drop  your  patrician  titles 
for  the  present  and  take  some  humbler  name." 

This  suggestion  was  agreed  to;  and  Charles 
then  said,  "  It  is  required  by  every  idea  of  decency 
and  propriety  that  I  should  immediately  go  into 
mourning  for  the  deceased  nobleman  who  left  me 
his  heir.  As  you,  ladies,  will  pass  as  my  relations, 
it  were  only  consistent  with  prudence  that  you 
likewise  should  assumo  mourning  garbs;  for  the 
chief  consideration  which  we  now  have  to  keep  in 
view  is  to  avoid  exciting  any  suspicion  of  a  pe- 
culiar character  in  the  neighbourhood." 

The  Princess  and  the  Countess  readily  assented 
to  this  new  proposition ;  and  immediately  after 
breakfast  the  young  Count  despatched  domestics 
into  the  town  of  Camerino,  to  command  the  attend- 
ance of  tailors  and  milliners  in  order  that  the 
mourning  garments  might  be  made  with  the  least 
possible  delay. 

Oar  hero  lost  no  time  in  writing  the  loiters  of 
which  ho  had  spoken  to  Signer  Palmas.  Ho 
penned  an  epistle  to  his  mother,  explaining  the 
marvellous  piece  of  good  fortune  which  had  be- 
fallen him,  and  stating  that  he  bad  already  taken 
possession  of  his  mansion  and  domain.  He  sent 
olf  this  letter  by  a  messenger  to  tho  hotel  where 
his  mother  had  found  him  in  Florence,— though  he 
was  by  no  means  confident  that  it  would  find  her 
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Inere:  inaeed  he  thought  it  mora  than  probable 
that  ehe  might  possibly  have  set  oiT  for  England 
with  the  idea  of  rejoining  him  there.  However, 
he  felt  that  he  was  performing  his  duty  towards 
his  parent  in  seeking  the  readiest  means  with 
which  he  was  acquainted  of  communicating  with 
her.  He  next  penned  a  letter  to  Agnes  ;  and  to 
her  also  did  he  reveal  his  good  fortune,— adding 
that  circumstances  imperatively  required  him  to 
remain  in  Italy  for  a  few  days,  but  that  the  mo- 
ment he  again  found  himself  the  master  of  his 
own  time  and  arrangements,  he  would  proceed 
with  all  possible  haste  to  Eugland  to  learn  whether 
ho  was  destined  to  experience  the  highest  amount 
of  human  happiness  or  the  extremest  measure  of 
despair.  In  neither  letter  did  ho  mention  a  syl- 
lable relative  to  the  startling  and  perilous  adven- 
tures in  which  he  had  become  involved :  ho  re- 
served the  narrative  thereof  for  another  occasion. 
This  letter  to  Agues,  Da  Voro  trusted  to  the  ordi- 
nary post ;  and  ho  wrote  a  third  letter — namely, 
to  the  British  Ambassador  at  Naples,  apologizing 
lor  his  protracted  absence  from  his  post  and  at 
the  same  time  resigning  the  situation  itself. 


CHAPTER    LVI. 


'I'uo  elegant  suites  of  apartments,  facing  each 
other  in  the  same  gallery,  were  appropiated  re- 
spectively for  the  accommodation  of  the  Princess 
and  the  Countess.  The  milliners  of  the  adjacent 
town  were  speedily  in  attendance  upon  the  ladies; 
and  they  promised  that  the  required  dresses 
should  be  supplied  with  the  least  possible  delay. 
Jt  was  the  same  with  the  tailor  who  waited  upon 
our  hero  ;  for  the  tradesmen  of  the  neighbour- 
hood were  naturally  anxious  to  secure  the  pa- 
tronage and  favour  of  the  new  possessor  of  the 
Camerino  estate  and  of  his  cousins  (as  the  two 
ladies  were  reported  to  be). 

Charles,  having  finished  his  letters,  and  given 
orders  in  respect  to  their  moans  of  conveyance, 
issued  from  the  library  where  he  had  written  them, 
Bod  inquired  for  Signer  Palmas.  The  worthy 
notary  had  however  gone  into  the  town,  to  settle 
certain  formalities  with  somo  of  the  principal 
tenants  on  the  estate,  whom  he  had  summoned  to 
meet  him  there  that  they  might  receive  olEcial  no- 
tice io  respect  to  the  entrance  of  their  new  landlord 
into  the  possession  of  his  domain  so  soon  as  the 
requisite  legal  ceremonies  should  have  been  ful- 
filled. On  learning  that  Signor  Palmas  was  not 
at  the  mansion,  Chdrles  proceeded  to  the  drawing- 
room,  where  he  expected  to  Cod  the  sisters  ;  for  he 
felt  that  he  must  not  neglect  the  courtesies  which 
his  position  as  a  host  rendered  it  necessary  that 
he  should  observe  towards  them. 

The  Princess  oaly  was  in  that  apartment  which 
Charles  now  entered  ;  and  his  first  thought  was  to 
make  an  immediate  retreat — for  he  shrank  from 
the  idea  of  linding  himself  alone  with  her  High- 
ness. But  as  her  eyes  were  at  once  thrown  to- 
wards him,  he  felt  that  it  would  bo  an  oct  of  ila- 
grant  rudeness  to  leave  the  room  in  such  a  man- 
ner ;  and  he  accordingly  advanced  into  it.  The 
Princess  ruse  up  from  her  seat;  and  Charles  was 


at  once  struck  by  the  peculiarity  of  her  looks. 
She  was  evidently  much  agitated  :  her  eyes  were 
vibrating  like  stars— the  colour  was  coming  and 
going  in  rapid  transitions  upon  her  cheeks — ber 
bosom  was  heaving  and  falling  as  if  with  tho 
heart's  quick  palpitations. 

"  I  am  glad,"  she  said,  "  that  we  at  length  have 
a  moment  alone  together  !  This  state  of  existence 
is  intolerable  !** 

Our  hero  was  so  bewildered  and  amazed  by  tho 
suddenness  of  this  address  that  he  could  not  answer 
a  word. 

"You  must  tell  me,  ray  lord,"  she  continued, 
speaking  quickly  and  in  an  agitated  manner, 
"  whether  you  still  hate  and  abhor  me — or  whe- 
ther you  now  experience  more  generous  feelings? 
For  myself  I  had  earnestly  hoped  that  I  should 
never  again  experience  any  alTection  save  that 
which  was  centred  in  the  cause  that  I  had  espoused. 
Indeed,  I  had  vowed  that  patriotism  should  be  my 
only  love,  and  my  native  land  the  only  object  of 
my  sympathy!  Eash  vows!  insane  pledges! 
From  the  instant  that  I  saw  you,  I  felt  that  my 
firmness  was  shaken — that  the  masculine  heroism 
with  which  I  bad  sought  to  invest  myself  was 
after  all  an  arntour  that  had  left  me  vulnerable  !  — 
and — and^to  bo  brief — I  love  you,  Charles  !  — 
my  God,  I  love  you  more  dearly  than  I  can  ex- 
plain !  Now  will  you  accept  this  love  of  mine  ? 
or  will  you  scorn  it  ?" 

Our  hero  had  started  the  instant  he  began  to 
comprehend  the  sense  of  the  patrician  lady's 
speech  :  then  he  made  a  gesture  of  impatience  ; 
and  now  he  exclaimed,  "  Enough,  signora — 
enough !  Such  an  overture  ought  not  to  come 
from  your  lips !" 

The  countenance  of  the  Princess  became  scarlet 
— for  an  instant  her  eyes  flashed  vivid  fires  ;  and 
then  all  in  a  moment  her  whole  demeanour  ex- 
pressed BO  much  humiliation  — it  seemed  to  indi- 
cate a  sense  of  such  deep  mortification  —  that 
Charles  almost  commiserated  her. 

"  I  know,"  she  said,  io  a  low  and  tremulous  voice, 
"  that  my  conduct  is  most  indiscreet  and  un- 
womanly —  most  derogatory  also  to  the  rank 
which  I  bear— aye,  and  terribly  inconsistent  with 
the  character  of  a  patriotic  heroine  which  I  so 
lately  wore!  But  Oh  !  pardon  me —  have  com- 
passion upon  me!  — let  every  allowance  be  made 
for  me  ! — 1  am  but  a  poor  weak  woman  after 
all !" 

"Recall  what  you  have  said — forget  that  you 
have  said  it,"  replied  Charles, — "  make  up  your 
mind  to  act  towards  me  henceforth  as  if  such 
words  had  never  been  spoken  from  your  lips — 
and  I  on  my  part  will  forget  what  has  now  taken 

place or  at   least  there  shall  be  nothing  in  my 

future  demeanour  to  remind  you  of  the  scene!'* 

"You  ask  me  an  impossibility!"  replied  the 
Princess,  with  impassioned  tone  and  accents. 
"Ob,  how  can  I  help  loving  you?  Handsome 
and  chivalrous — elegant  and  accomplished " 

"Signora!  I  entreat— I  beg  of  you— nay,  I 
must  even  command " 

"Command  mo  not  to  love  you?"  ejaculated 
the  Princess.  "  Ob,  would  that  you  had  tho 
l)ower!— for  if  you  mean  to  reject  my  love,  you 
could  not  render  me  a  greater  service  than  by 
crushing  it  altogether  at  the  very  bottom  rf  my 
heart!     But  this  you  caunotdo!     Listen  to  me, 
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Charles !  I  will  speak !  I  love  jou  as  never 
woman  loved !  It  is  a  love  that  can  either  melt 
ine  into  the  softest  of  my  sex,  or  madden  mo  into 
the  wildest  and  most  frenzied!  Which  is  it  to 
bo  ?     I  can  live  for  you,  and  make  life  a  heaven 

for  us  both:— but  I  will  not  live  without  you 

I  will  go  down  into  the  grave  even  though  it  be 
Satan's  kingdom  itself  into  which  I  shall  be 
rushiug  headliinj!  Again  I  say,  do  not  interrupt 
mc  !  You  #Aut^  hear  me  out!  Do  you  look  upon 
rie  as  a  murderess  ?  As  there  is  a  God  abovo  us, 
Charles,  I  became  a  murderess  for  your  sake  I  I 
riplained  this  to  you  on  board  the  ship— and  you 
know  that  what  I  told  you  was  the  truth.  Ilavo 
I  therefore  no  claim  upon  your  heart, — I  who 
have  risked  my  own  soul  for  your  sake  ?  If  you 
refuse  me  your  lovo— if  you  deny  me  the  only 
sr;lare  which  can  be  now  olTt'red  me — I  mean  your 
affection— you  will  be  guilty  of  ingratitude  the 
most  stupendous !" 

"  Signora,"  said  Charles,  who  was  almost  con- 
founded on  finding  that  the  Princess  was  resolved 
to  view  the  matter  in  such  a  light  and  appeal  to 
liioi  through  such  a  medium, — "  what  if  you 
compel  me  to  confess  that  I  cannot  love  you  ?" 

'■  Only  toll  mo  that  you  do  not  loathe  me — that 
you  do  not  bate  and  abhor  me,*'  cried  Bianca,  with 
a  voice  and  look  of  the  most  impassioned  entreaty, 
— •■'  and  t!!o  assurance  will  suffice  for  my  happi- 
dcsj!  Yes!— because  thenl  shall  know  that  the 
rest  will  depend  upon  me!  And,  Oh!  I  will  win 
yimr  love !  I  will  lavish  upon  you  the  tenderest 
endearments— I  will  anticipate  your  slightest  want 
— I  will  be  your  slave !  Is  this  no  proof  of  love  ? 
Ob,  it  a  few  days  back  any  one  had  told  me  that 
such  words  as  these  would  ever  issue  from  the  lips 
of  the  Princess  of  Spartivento,  the  prediction 
would  have  been  scorned  and  scouted  with  indig- 
na(ion!  But,  Ob!  love  has  made  me  humble— 
and  I  could  grovel  at  your  feet!     Have  mercy 

The  Princess  sank  upon  her  knees,  her  hand, 
some  countenance  upturned  towards  our  hero — 
her  clasped  hands  outstretched.  He  was  terribly 
bewildered :  he  was  afflicted  and  he  was  horrified  ; 
be  loathed  the  woman,  and  yet  he  pitied  her:  he 
felt  it  his  duty  to  repulse  her — and  yet  that  duty 
was  50  harsh,  so  stern,  so  cruel  lie  could  not  pos- 
sibly perform  it ! 

"Have  mercy  upon  me!"  she  repeated:  aod 
now  hope  thrilled  in  her  accents,  for  she  thought 
that  he  was  moved  by  her  entreaties  and  prayers. 
"  If  you  do  not  choose  to  make  mo  your  wife,  let 
me  be  your  mistress  !  I  who  was  once  all  pride, 
am  now  all  humility  !— I  who  was  once  as  strong 
in  woman's  virtue  as  ever  the  best  and  purest  of 
the_  sex  could  be,  am  now  all  weakness !  Yes— I 
will  be  your  slave !" 

"It  cuts  me  to  the  very  soul  to  hear  your 
Highness  speak  thus  !"  exclaimed  Charles.  "IJise, 
lady — rise  1"  and  when  he  attempted  to  force  her 
up  from  her  suppliant  posture,  sbo  seized  both  bis 
hands  and  pressed  them  to  her  lips.  "  Bise, 
signora— I  insist !"  be  exclaimed,  now  becoming 
impatient  and  angry ;  and  be  used  a  degree  of 
violence  in  raising  her  of  which  the  moment  after 
be  was  ashamed.  "  Pardon  me — pardon  me,  I  be-' 
seech  you,  if  there  were  aught  unmanly  in  my 
conduct  !— but  this  scene  must  end,  signora,  both 
for  your  nake  and  mine  !     You   force   a  certain 


avowal  from  my  lips — and  now  therefore  let  it  b* 
made! 1  love  another!" 

"  Ah !"  and  the  Princess  started :  then  she'be- 
came  motionless— rigid  in  features  and  in  limbs  — 
while  a  deadly  pallor  overspread  her  countenance. 

"  The  avowal  is  made,''  continued  Charles,  re* 
covering  bis  fortitude  and  his  self-possession  ; 
"  and  I  beseech  that  my  conduct  in  making  it 
may  be  duly  appreciated  by  the  Icminine  delicacy 
of  your  Highness.  Again  I  say  that  if  you  will 
recall  and  forget  everything  which  has  now  passed 
—I  on  my  side  will  so  bear  myself  towards  you 
that  you  shall  have  no  reason  to  think  my  me- 
mory retains  aught  of  what  has  occurred !" 

"  'Tis  well.  Be  it  so,"  said  the  Princess,  with  a 
cold  monotony  of  voice.  "  I  thank  you  for  the 
proposal.     It  is  a  compact." 

It  seemed  as  if  a  corpse  were  speaking — so 
pale,  so  rigid  were  her  features— so  fixed  her  gaze 
—so  cold  her  manner.  Was  that  the  giowingand 
impassioned  woman  who  a  few  minutes  before  bad 
been  proclaiming  her  love  in  such  fervid  tones  P 
The  contrast  was  almost  incredible :  but  Charles 
hoped  that  the  change  was  a  pr-.-jf  of  the  power  of 
command  which  the  lady  was  able  to  exercise  over 

"  Yes— it  is  a  compact,  my  lord,"  she  repeated ; 
"  and  I  need  not  say  that  I  understand  it  to  mean 

that  to  no  living  soul — no,  not  even "  and  sba 

gasped  for  utterance, — "  no,  not  even  to  my 
sister " 

"  Believe  me,  signora,"  interjected  Charles, 
"  the  secret  shall  be  as  sacred  as  if  it  were  buried 
in  the  tomb  itself !" 

"  I  hold  you  to  your  word — and  I  thank  you." 

Thus  speaking,  the  Princess  turned  and  quitted 
the  room.  Charles  threw  himself  upon  a  seat, 
pressed  his  band  to  his  brow,  and  ejaculated 
within  himself,  "  I  am  bewildered  and  distracted 
by  the  scene  !  Uohappy  woman  !  I  cannot  help 
pitying  her— and  yet  my  soul  recoils  from  her  as  ■ 
if  from  a  reptile  whose  loathsome  nature  is  not 
concealed  by  the  beauty  of  its  skin !" 

He  started  up  from  bis  chair— ho  hastened  from 
the  room — and  he  descended  into  the  spacious 
gardens  attached  to  the  mansion.  There  were 
avenues  of  bright  evergreens,  leading  to  hot- 
houses and  conservatories  filled  with  luscious 
fruits  and  beautiful  flowers  ;  and  there  were  foun- 
tains playing.  Charles  proceeded  along  these 
avenues,  giving  way  to  his  reflections,— when  in 
obedience  to  the  impulse  of  bis  thoughts,  be  pre- 
sently ejaculated,  "  Would  that  I  were  away  from 
hence  !  Though  it  is  my  own  domain,  yet  would  I 
sooner  be  in  a  certain  spot  on  the  good  old  £og- 
lish  soil !" 

"  My  lord,"  said  a  sweet  voice  near,  "  I  was  not 
intentionally  playing  the  part  of  an  eavesdropper 
— nor  dii  I  even  know  that  you  were  in  the 
garden.  But  suQer  me  to  exercise  the  privilege 
of  a  friend — and  let  mo  ask  whether  you  aro  un- 
happy P" 

It  was  the  Countess  of  Milazzo  who  appeared 
round  the  angle  at  the  extremity  of  the  avenue  as 
she  thus  spoke;  and  Charles,  with  that  gentlemanly 
courtesy  which  was  natural  to  bim,  hastened  to 
say,  "  Pardon  me,  my  lady,  if  you  heard  from  my 
lips  aught  which  could  lead  you  to  believe  that  1 
fail  to  appreciate  the  honour  and  pleasure  of  es' 
tertaining  sucii  a  guest  as  i 
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"  My  lord,"  replied  Lucia,  "  circumatances  have 
established  that  privilege  unto  which  I  just  now 
alluded.  Do  permit  me  to  inquire  "—and  there 
was  something  softly  urgent  in  her  tone, — "  do 
permit  me  to  inquire  whether  anything  fresh  has 
arisen  to  annoy  or  alarm  you  ?" 

"  Nothing,  signora— nothing,"  responded  our 
hero  :  and  then  he  at  once  assumed  a  cheerful 
aspect. 

"It  appears  to  me,  my  lord,"  continued  the 
Countess  di  Milazzo,  *'  that  if  you  only  escape  the 
danger  incurred  by  the  recent  proceedings,  you 
will  have  everything  to  render  you  happy.  I.h ! 
and  that  you  shall  escape  from  all  peril,  I  am  de- 
termined !" 

"  What  means  your  ladyship  ?"  inquired 
Charles  hastily. 

"  I  mean  this,  my  lord,"  she  responded,  with  a 
blush  upon  her  cheeks,  and  yet  with  the  light  of 
enthusiasm  in  her  eyes,—"  that  the  very  moment 
danger  menaces  you  I  will  perform  a  duty  which  I 
feel  is  owing  towards  you  !  Yes, — my  resolve  is 
taken  !  That  instant  will  I  go  forward  to  pro- 
claim that  you  wero  introduced  involuntarily 
amongst  us— that  you  sought  to  retreat,  but  the 

laws  of  the  Society  would  not  permit  you In  a 

word,  I  will  confess  everything  1  And  now  there- 
fore, my  lord,"  added  Lucia,  with  a  soft  earnest- 
noss  of  voice,  and  at  the  same  time  with  a  bashful 
modesty  mingling  with  a  certain  degree  of  firm- 
ness of  demeanour,  "  if  you  are  unhappy  on  that 
score,  cheer  up  and  banish  all  alarm  !" 

"No,  signora— no  1"  exclaimed  our  hero;  "I 
would  not  for  the  world  that  it  such  a  crisis  were 
to  arrive,  you  should  sacrifice  yourself  for  me  ! 
No — by  heaven,  no  !  I  would  perish  sooner  than 
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"And  I,"  answered  Lucia,  emphatically  —  "I 
who  am  guilty,  so  far  as  there  may  be  any  guilt 
at  all  in  reference  to  that  conspiracy,— would 
perish  sooner  than  that  you,  who  are  innocent, 
should  have  a  single  hair  of  your  head  injured! 
Yes  !— and  as  you  have  shown  yourself  so  magnani- 
r.ious  on  more  occasions  than  one,  it  would  de- 
light me  to  have  an  opportunity  of  proving  that  I 
am  not  ungrateful"' 

The  Countess  was  carried  away  by  the  enthu- 
siastu  cf  her  feelings  in  thus  speaking;  and 
fcaroeiy  had  she  concluded  when  a  vivid  blush 
attain  mantled  on  her  countenance,  as  it  suddenly 
struck  her  that  she  bad  gone  too  far  and  that  there 
had  been  an  unseemly  ardour  in  her  tone.  She 
lilted  her  eyes  diflidently  towards  our  hero ;  he 
was  gazing  upon  her  at  the  instant  as  he  might 
have  contemplated  any  other  woman  who  bad 
been  displaying  what  he  regarded  es  the  loftiest 
and  most  mognanimous  generosity:  —  admiration 
was  in  bis  looks— and  they  smote  the  Countess 
with  a  peculiar  effect. 

"Good  heaven!  he  loves  me  !"  she  thought  to 
herself;  and  almost  overcome  by  the  sense  of  hap- 
piness wh'ch  thus  abruptly  S6>zed  upon  her,  she 
would  have  sunk  to  the  ground  if  she  had  not 
clurg  to  his  arms  for  support.  "Oh,  Charles  — 
Qearf^c  Charles,"  she  murmured  in  accents  which 
though  subdued,  were  nevertheless  sufllciently 
audible, — -"  do  I  indeed  fathom  the  secret  of  your 
heait,  as  you  have  read  mine!  Oh,  yes— I  lovo 
you !  beaven  knowa  how  fondly !  But  not  for  an 
instant  should  I  have  bad  the  courage  to  make  the 


avowal  if  your  looks  had  not  in  the  i 
proclaimed  your  own  sentiments!" 

She  was  clinging  to  him,  we  say,  for  support  as 
she  thus  spoke;  and  the  tenderness  of  her  feelings: 
gave  on  air  of  indescribable  interest  to  her  soft 
ravishing  beauty.  Her  large  dark  eyes  wero  up  • 
turned  with  melting  sweetness  towards  the  coun- 
tonanca  of  our  hero ;  and  her  fragrant  breath 
fanned  his  cheek.  It  was  the  purest  and  chastest 
feminine  love  which  she  felt  and  which  she  was 
avowing;  and  no  look,  nur  movement,  nor  gesture 
aSbrded  the  slightest  indication  of  a  sensual  pas- 
eion.  In  all  this — indeed,  in  everything— how 
different  was  she  from  her  sister  I — and  amidst  all 
the  confusion  of  thoughts  and  ideas  which  C'ttntUt 
cspf  rii<;iCii_J,  this  contrast  between  tho  softly  fasci 
nating  Lucia  and  the  fervid  impassioned  Bia'Qca 
was  irresistibly  forced  upon  his  mind. 

".tiady,"  homurmured,  when  he  had  sufficiently 
recovered  his  self-possession  to  be  enabled  to  givo 
utterance  to  o  word,  "be  not  offended  with  mo — 
accord  me  your  forgiveness — if  by  an  unguarded 
syllable  or  deed  on  my  part  I  should  have  led  you 

to  suppose And  Ob  !  for  heaven's  sake  ha  not 

humiliated — for  if  I  cannot  love  you  otherwise 
than  as  a  friend,  yet  Oh  !  believe  me — believe  me, 
Lucia — that  this  friendship  on  my  part  is  most 

The  Cimntess  now  slowly  disengaged  herself  from 
the  urin  to  which  sl^e  was  cliu;;iug:  she  retreated 
a  few  paces— tho  deepest  blush  mantled  upon  her 
face — and  her  looks  were  cast  down  in  confusion. 
Then  she  pressed  her  hands  to  her  brow  with  a 
bewildered  air;  and  Charles  thought  that  a  eob 
was  wafted  to  his  ear. 

"  Lucia,  my  friend — my  dear  friend  !"  he  ex- 
claimed,  hastening  to  take  her  hand;  "be  to  me 
as  a  sister- and  I  will  be  to  you  as  a  brother  !  Oh, 
let  the  eincerest  friendship — the  purest  fraternal 
love  exist  between  us  I" 

The  Couniess  raised  her  looks,  where  mingled 
confusion  and  gratitude,  tenderness  and  bashful- 
ness  were  atrucrglin^  and  agitating;  and  sho  said, 
"  You  are  aa  kiiid  and  as  generous  as  you  are  gal- 
lant and  noble-mi'ijo!!!  It  was  impossible  to  be 
your  companion  thrcu.^h  so  many  strange  adven- 
tures and  thrilling  iucidents  without  being  im- 
pressed by  a  dense  of  your  many  excellent  qualities 
—and  therefore  it  wos  impossible  to  help  loving 
you  !  I  riistook  your  fo.'liags- but  I  experience  no 
humiliation  because  juur  generous  kindness  savea 
me  from  sinking  do.vn  in  my  own  esteem.  Yes, 
Charles— I  will  be  to  you  as  a  sister !" 

Then,  with  all  the  ingenuous  frankness  which 
belonged  to -her  nature,  the  Countess  presented 
her  cheek  to  our  hero,  who  kissed  it ;  and  Agnes 
herself  need  not  have  been  offended  thereat  if  sho 
had  been  concealed  amongst  the  evergreens  and 
witnessed  the  incident. 

"  Doubtless  your  heart  is  already  engaged  f" 
said  Lucia. 

"Yes.  To  you  will  I  speak  with  all  frankness. 
I  love  a  beauteous  creature— amiable  and  good,  as 
you  yourself  aro Her  name  is  Ajaes  Evelyn- 
she  is  the  'daughter  of  an  English  peer — and 
though  there  has  been  some  little  misunderstand- 
ing in  a  certain  quarter,  yet  do  I  venture  to  hopo 
that  all  will  yet  bo  well." 

"  Oh  !  my  prayers  shall  unite  with  yours  to 
that  effect !"  exclaimed  Lucia.     "  And  now  that  I 
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anderstaad  the  footing  upon  which  you  and  I  are 
henceforth  to  regard  each  other,  I  am  happy  and 
contented— I  experience  no  jealousy— heaven  for- 
bid I — and  I  am  prepared  to  love  your  sweet  Agnes 
as  dearly  as  if  she  were  my  sister!  But  there  is 
one  thing,  Charles,"  added  the  Countess,  hesitat. 
ingly,  and  with  some  little  confusion  and  agitation. 
*'  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  mention  to  Bianca  what 
has  taken  place— and  therefore  in  her  presence  I 
shall  be  guarded  in  the  mode  in  which  I  address 
you.  And  now,  lest  she  should  think  it  strange 
that  I  should  be  absent  from  her  so  long,  I  will 
hasten  to  retrace  my  steps." 

Bestowing  upon  our  hero  a  smile  of  the  sweetest 
sisterly  affection,  Lucia  glided  away  from  him  and 
returned  into  the  mansion. 

Wo  intimated  that  if  Agnes  Evelyn  herself  had 
been  concealed  amongst  the  evergreens  she  need 
not  have  experienced  a  pang  of  jealousy  on  behold- 
ing the  chaste  kiss  which  Charles  bestowed  upon 
the  cheek  of  the  charming  Countess.  But  though 
Agnps  was  not  present  in  that  garden,  yet  there 
was  anoUer  to  be  a  witness  of  the  scene;— and 
4hi8  was  the  Princess  of  Spartivento.  She  bad  ob- 
B^rved  from  the  window  of  her  apartment  that  the 
young  Count  of  Camerino  was  walking  in  the 
garden ;  and  then  she  beheld  her  sister  Lucia 
enter  the  grounds.  A  jealous  rage  was  already  in 
)ier  soul ;  but  now  it  boiled  up  into  the  fiercest 
I    frenzy. 

"  Ah,  he  loves  another  !"  she  muttered  to  her- 
self; "and  he  had  the  audacity  to  tell  me  so! 
Yes— ho  loves  Lucia  !  It  is  but  too  evident  !  Ho 
loathes  and  abhors  me  who  did  so  much  to  save 
liim  ! — his  heart  is  devoted  to  Lucia  who  has  done 
nothing  on  his  behalf !  And  am  I  to  be  thus 
sacrificed  by  the  ungrateful  Charles  to  that  soft- 
speaking  hypocrite  of  .a  sister  of  mine!  No  — 
ni"ver  !  But  let  me  hear  what  passes  between 
I  hem." 

Bianca  descended  into  the  garden,  and  at  once 
concealed  herself  amongst  the  evergreens.  She 
soon  found  that  it  she  attempted  to  get  too  near 
the  spot  where  the  interview  between  Charles  and 
Lucia  was  taking  place,  she  would  betray  her 
presence  by  the  rustling  of  the  evergreens  :  she 
was  therefore  compelled  to  remain  at  a  certain 
distance.  And  thus,  inasmuch  as  she  beheld 
everything,  but  beard  nothing,  it  was  only  too 
natural  that  she  should  form  a  most  erroneous  im- 
pression of  what  was  passing, 

"  Ah  !  she  clings  to  him  for  support  !  sho  is 
overcome  by  the  feelings  of  joy  and  ecstacy  with 
which  the  language  of  love  flowing  from  his  lips, 
inspires  her  !  And  how  she  gazes  up  at  him! 
and  his  looks  are  riveted  upon  her  countenance  I 
Ob,  if  I  were  near  enough,  I  should  doubtless  per- 
ceive the  transfusion  of  passion's  fervour  in  those 
mingling  and  blending  regards  !  And  now  she 
'etreals  a  pace  or  two!  — Yes,  she  is  overcome 
by  the  immensity  of  her  own  happiness!  He 
rushes  forward — he  takes  her  band  !  Ah !  and  j 
now  they  speak  earnestly  together ! — and.  Oh 
rage  !  fury  !  the  wanton  presents  her  face  to  re- 
ceive the  amorous  kiss !     Eevenge,  revenge  !" 

The  Princess  felt  as  if  she  could  rush  forth 
from  her  place  of  concealment  and  spring  upon 
her  sister  like  a  tigress  :  but  she  controlled  her  I 
feelings  ;  and  as  an  expression  of  demoniac  vin- 
dictiveness  passed  over   her  naturally  handsome 


countenance,  rendering  it  hideous  for  the  moment 
she  muttered  to  herself,  "  I  must  work  in  secret? 
— in  secret  must  I  bo  avenged  !  Y'es  !— and  who 
can  tell  if  Lucia  were  once  removed  but  that  the 
young  Eoglishman  might  yet  be  mine  f" 

The  Princess  retreated  from  the  garden,  and 
hastened  up  to  her  own  suite  of  apartments.  Seek- 
ing the  elegantly-furnished  boudoir,  she  dismissed 
the  handmaiden  who  was  putting  it  in  order  ;  and 
locking  the  door,  she  threw  herself  upon  a  sofa  to 
give  way  to  her  reflections. 

"  Yes — revenge,  revenge !"  she  murmured  be- 
tween her  lips.  "  Eevenge  !"  she  ejaculated  in  a 
louder  tone  :  "  revenge  first- and  perhaps  love 
afterwards  !  But  the  means  for  this  vengeance  ? 
Where  ?  how  ?  Ah  !  I  feel  in  such  an  evil  and 
desperate  mood  that  I  could  almost  kneel  and  pray 
that  Satan  himself  would  send  one  of  his  Genda 
in  human  shape  to  suecour  me,  even  though  the 
price  were  the  loss  of  my  own  soul!" 

Scarcely  had  the  Princess  given  utterance  to 
these  words  in  a  voice  which  swelled  into  a  louder 
and  louder  tone  with  the  growing  vehemence  of 
her  excited  feelings — scarcely,  we  say,  had  the 
last  syllable  leapt  from  her  tongue,  when  a  largo 
mirror  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  and 
which  reached  down  to  the  floor,  opened  inward, 
and  a  hideous-looking  female  made  her  appear- 
ance. 

The  reader  has  seen  enough  of  the  Princess  to 
be  aware  that  she  was  a  woman  of  the  most  daunt- 
less courage,  and  indeed  of  an  Amazonian  hero- 
ism ;  but  the  strangeness  and  suddenness  of  this 
incident  was  sufficient  to  startle  and  even  alarm 
the  most  intrepid  of  human  beings.  Bianca  how. 
ever  immediately  recovered  herself,  on  acquiring 
the  certainty,  at  a  second  glauce,  that  she  waj 
veritably  a  creature  of  flesh  and  blood.  She  wan 
about  fifty  years  of  age— very  short  in  stature — 
as  shrivelled  and  dried  as  a  mummy — but  with  a 
largely  chiselled  aquiline  profile.  Her  well-pre- 
served teeth  gleamed  with  a  ghastly  whiteness  in 
contrast  with  the  swarthiness  of  her  complexion  ; 
and  her  eyes  shone  with  an  extraordinary  lustre. 
She  was  decently  but  plainly  dressed  ;  and  instead 
of  a  cap  she  wore  a  parti-coloured  silk  kerchief 
bound  about  her  head,  the  grisly  locks  forming  a 
sort  of  fringe  to  this  gaudy  turban.  The  reador 
may  perhaps  have  already  recognised  the  woman  ; 
and  it  now  occurred  to  tho  Princess  of  Spartivento 
that  she  herself  had  seen  her  before. 

"  Who  are  you  ?"  was  the  question  which  Bianca 
nevertheless  put  as  she  advanced  from  the  sofa, 
whence  she  bad  started  up  on  the  first  appearance 
of  this  hideous-looking  creature. 

"  Has  your  Highness  forgotten  i 
the  woman,  closing  the  lookiog-gla 
her. 

"  Ah  !  you  know  me  then  ?  Yei 
met  before  !     But  where  ?" 

■'  On  the  field  of  Novari 
:ssponse. 

"  True!"— and  as  the  recognition  was  now  com- 
plete, it  was  with  a  sudden  look  of  loathing,  terror, 
and  abhorrence  that  the  Priucess  recoiled  from 
the  presence  of  that  woman. 

"  What  I  your  Highness  is  thus  exquisitely  fas- 
tidious p"  sho  said,  with  a  mocking  laugh.  "Be- 
think yourself,  proud  lady,  of  the  words  to  which 
your  lips  ere   now  gave  audible  utterance— ainl 


)  f"  inquired 
door  behind 


fes !  and  we  have 


the    woman's 


n-'iiicli  words  rsaohing  caj  ear*,  led  mo  forth  from 
uiy  pUca  of  coacealmeat !" 

The  Princess  shuddered  visibly  :  she  remembered 
how  impiously  she  had  spoken  of  invoking  one  of 
SaUn's  agents;  and  ic  aL-tually  appeared  as  if  tho 
nisli  that  had  been  more  than  half-eipressed,  was 
DOW  experiencing  its  fultllment. 

''  A  lady  who  could  give  utterance  to  such  sen- 
timents," proceeded  the  woman,  "must  infio<id 
stand  in  great  oeod  of  such  succour  as  I  only  could 
afford." 

"Ah,  true!"  ejaculated  the  Princess,  as  all  her 
thoughts  of  vengeance  came  trooping  back  into  her 
mind.  "Pardon  me  if  mycunJuct  seemed  insult- 
ing !  Yes— I  recollect !  it  was  ou  the  field  of  No- 
vara 1  was  supporting  a  dying  husband  in  my 

"And  I  gave  you  a  cordial,  sigaora — and  balm 
w— and  bandages." 

"Ties,  yes ! — and  I  ought  now  to  thank  you  89 
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I  thanked  you  Mm^— though,  alas !  your  aid  was 
I  unavailing  1" 

1  "Your  Highness  gave  me  a  purse  of  gold  on 
I  the  battle-field;  and  it  was  not  therefore  likely 
!  that  I  could  have  forgotten  the  voice  or  the  coun- 
tenance  of   one  who  dealt  so   bounteously   with 

"And  what  was  it  that  you  told  me  at  th« 
!  time  ?''  asked  the  Princess,  speaking  quickly,  and 
with  a  certain  degree  of  nervous  agitation.     "Did 

' not  say  that  those  who  died  in  the  cause  of 

ian  freedom  should  be  terribly  avenged  ?— did 


Ital 


an  ireuuum   auuuiu   va  terriui 
not  declare  that  you  yourself- 


"Proceed,    signora,"    said    the  woman   calmly. 


itated  everything  that  yc 

with  petulance 

J   the  woman  to 

you  said — I  think— 


"No  doubt 
repeati  ^ 

"  Yes !"  continued  the  Prin^co=,    ..»..» 
in  her  accent — for  she  had  wished   the 
finish  the  sentence  for  her:  "you  s 
did  you  not? — you  laid  that  if  you  carried  cordial 
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and  lulra  oror  the  battle-field  for  the   nouoded 
patriot* was  it  not  thus  that  you  spoke  ?" 

"Tour  Highness  evidently  recollects  well  the 
very  words  that  came  from  my  lips,"  replied  tBo 
ivomaD,  with  the  most  provoking  coolness.  "You 
had  better  finiah." 

■  I  will  do  60,"  continued  Eianca,  '-anl  you  will 
tell  me  whether  I  am  right.  You  said— you  said 
-that  if  you  had  cordial  and  balm  for  the  wounded 
Italiauo,  you  had  deadly  poison  for  the  Austrian 
enemies— and  you  vowed  that  you  would  go  over 
the  b;>lt!e  6eld,  and  that  wh<!rever  you  beheld  an 
Imperial  soldier  in  whom  the  spark  of  life  yet 
lingered,  you  would  mako  his  death  sure." 

"Yes,  signora — it  was  thus  that  I  spoke,"  eaid 
the  woman.     "  And  then  what  followed  ?" 

"What  followed  f"  repeated  the  Princess  inquir- 
ingly. 

"Aye  —  what  followed?  Does  your  memory 
now  fail  you  ?  I  will  refresh  it.  Your  Highness 
levelled  at  me  the  bitterest  reproaches— called  me 
murderess— likened  me  to  tho  jackal  that  preys 
upon  the  dead — execrated  me  as  a  wretch  that 
fi'Ught  with  unfair  weapons!  1  went  away,  whila 
pitying  and  laughing  at  you!  But  you  have  not 
lorgotten  all  this!  No!  for  it  was  the  recollection 
thireof  that  made  you  ere  now  recoil  shudderingly 
from  me  at  the  moment  of  recognition!  Yet 
strange!  the  woman  whom  you  despised  on  the 
battle-ground,  has  now  come  to  answer  your  invo- 
cation !  Speak,  lady !  How  can  1  serve  you  ? 
what  do  you  require  of  Satan's  agent?"— and  the 
woman  burst  out  into  a  horrible  laugb. 

"How  came  you  here?"  demanded  the  Princess, 
experiencing  a  cold  shudder  at  the  sound  of  that 
sardonic  laughter. 

"I  need  have  no  secrets  from  your  Highness; 
for  we  are  mutually  in  each  other's  power." 

"  Ah  !"— and  Bianca  started  visibly. 

"  Yes!  is  it  not  so  ?  Am  I  not  aware  that  you 
are  the  Princess  of  Sportivento — that  your  sister 
the  Countess  of  ililazzo  is  with  you— and  that 
together  with  the  new  Count  of  Camerino,  jou 
escaped  from  the  conflict  at  Leghorn  ?  This  morn- 
ing, when  you  and  your  sister  were  alone  together 
for  a  few  minutes  in  this  very  room,  you  said  suffi- 
cient to  make  me  aware  of  all  the  circumstances 
whereby  you  are  surrounded." 

"  And  the  other  persons  beneath  this  roof  ?  the 
servants  of  the  botisehold?".said  the  Princess,  be- 
coming frightened. 

"They  know  nothing — they  are  even  ignorant 
of  the  existence  of  this  secret  passage:"  and  the 
dame  pointed  towar  Is  the  louking-glass  door. 
"  Thus  your  Highness  perceives  that  I  know  every- 
thing :  but  1  do  not  wish  to  injure  you— nor  your 
sister— nor  the  young  Count.  On  the  contrary, 
we  may  render  mutual  services " 

"  But  you  said  that  we  should  also  be  in  each 
other's  power  f"  interjected  the  Princess. 

"  Well,"  resumed  the  woman,  "  and  that  will  be 
the  case  when  I  come  to  reveal,  as  perforce  I  must, 
who  1  am  :  for  though  ycu  saw  me  on  the  battle- 
field  " 

"I  know  not  your  name.  What  is  it?  And 
who  are  you  ?" 

"Perhaps  you  will  start  when  I  answer  your 
questions.  But  no  matter  !  I  am  La  Dol- 
fioa " 

"  Ah  !"  ejaculated   the  Princess ;  "  you  are  the 


woman  who  was  in  some  way  or  another  mire  1 
up  with  the  Marchioness  di  Uirano  at  Florence  f" 

"  And  now  you  know.  Princess,"  interjected  La 
Dol6na,  "  that  in  obeying  your  invocation  1  have 
the  power  to  further  your  designs." 

"You  are  proscribed— a  reward  is  offered  for 
your  apprehension- is  it  not  so?" 

"Yes.  Immediately  after  the  explosion  ot  the 
afl'dir  in  reference  to  tho  Marchioness,  the  new 
Minister  of  Police  who  succeeded  Count  Bamoriao, 
set  a  price  upon  my  bead." 

"  And  how  came  you  to  be  concealed  here  ?"  de- 
manded the  Princess. 

"From  what  your  Highness  previously  knew 
of  me  in  reference  to  the  battle-field  of  Novara," 
replied  La  Soilioa,  "you  cau  have  little  trouble  in 
conjecturing  that  I  belong  to  one  of  the  Secret 
Societies.  Some  years  ago— no  matter  under  what 
circumstances— it  is  now  too  long  a  tale  to  tell — I 
became  the  bearer  of  certain  important  despatches 
for  the  Count  of  Camerino.  It  was  on  that  occa- 
sion I  was  initiated  into  the  existence  of  the  secret 
passages  and  staircases  vithin  the  walls  of  tfaia 
mansion ;  for  a  conclave  of  patriots  was  wont  te 
assemble  here." 

"  Proceed,"  said  the  Princess,  whose  memory 
reverted  at  the  moment  to  tho  subterraneana  c( 
her  own  palace  at  Turin.  "  You  have  told  me 
bow  you  learnt  the  existence  of  these  secret 
places  some  years  ago:  but  you  have  not  told  me 
how  it  is  that  I  now  find  you  an  inmate  of 
them." 

"Exactly  one  month  ago  I  was  compelled  to 
flee  from  Florence.  On  the  road  I  was  stopped  and 
plundered  of  everything  that  I  possessed  ;  so  that 
all  in  a  moment  I  was  reduced  from  comparative 
affluence  to  a  state  of  complete  destitution.  I 
crawled  along  as  well  as  my  feeble  limbs  would 
allow  me,  until  at  the  expiration  of  a  few  days  I 
iearnt  the  result  of  the  Marchioness  di  Mirano's 
affair  in  Florence,  and  how  I  myself  was  proscribed 
by  the  new  Minister  of  Police.  Then  I  determined 
to  come  hither " 

"  You  would  scarcely  have  expected,"  interrupted 
the  Princess,  "  that  the  late  Count  of  Camerino,  on 
discovering  your  real  character,  would  have  been 
very  ready  to  succour  you?  " 

"  I  scarcely  know  what  I  thought,  or  what  I 
calculated,"  rejoined  the  woman,  "  beyond  the 
hope  of  escaping  arrest.  Perhaps  I  might  have 
fancied    that   I  knew  too  many  ot   the   Count  of 

fuse  me  an  asylum.  However,  I  came  hither— I 
concealed  myself  in  the  subterranean— and  after  a 
little  time  I  learnt,  by  a  conversation  which  I 
overheard  between  some  of  the  servants,  that  the 
poor  Count  was  dead.     I  have  remained  here  until 

"  And  how  have  you  subsisted  ?"  inquired  the 
Princess. 

"  Occasionally  emerging  from  my  place  of  con- 
cealment,  by  means  of  that  secret  door  " — and  she 
pointed  towards  the  looking  glass — "  I  have  paio 
a  visit  to  the  larder.  A  very  little  food  has  sufficed 
forme;  and  as  there  was  a  numerous  establish- 
ment of  servants,  there  was  always  a  sufficienny  of 
provender  to  enable  me  to  take  as  much  as  I  re- 
quired without  standing  the  chance  of  exciting  the 
suspicion  of  the  stealthy  visits  which  werethu^ 
paid  tc  that  place." 
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"And  DOW,  doubtless  you  are  anxious  to  get 
away  P"  eaid  the  Princess. 

"Tea:  I  cannot  for  ever  live  in  that  horrible 
solitude,"  answered  La  Dolfina.  "If  your  Highness 
wiU  promise  to  furnish  tne  with  a  disguise  as  well 
as  with  a  little  gold,  I  will  in  return  render  you 
whatsoever  service  I  may  be  enabled  to  perform. 
Tou  spoke  of  revenge— you  said  revenge  first  and 
perhaps  love  afterwards!  Tell  me  how  I  can  aid 
you  ?  Will  you  have  a  subtle  poison  wherewith  to 
wreak  your  revenge  ?— will  you  have  a  love-philtre, 
that  the  individual  to  whom  your  heart  yearns 
may  be  made  to  love  you  in  return  ?"         ^ 

"Try  not  your  jargon  concerning  lovo-philtres 
with  me!"  interrupted  the  Princess.  "I  am  not  to 
be  deluded  by  such  idle  trickery.  But  the  poison  ! 
Ah,  that  is  another  thing!— and  to  your  proposal 
on  this  score  I  say  i/et.  Give  me  the  poison — and 
I  will  furnish  you  with  gold,  and  also  a  safe  di: 
guise,  to  enable  you  to  depart  hence." 

"  It  shall  be  a  compact,"  said  La  Dol6na.  "  Do 
you  want  a  poison  to  kill  outright — or  one 
shall  operate  gradually,  so  that  it  may  seem  as  if 
the  patient  were  sinking  under  some  malady  ?" 

"Let  it  kill  outright,''  interrupted  the  Princess, 
"provided  that  it  leave  no  trace  behind,  and  if  you 
can  guarantee  that  not  even  the' most  skilful  phy- 
sician could  detect  the  cause  of  death." 

"Think  you.  Princess,  that  I  am  so  ill-practised 
in  the  art,"  asked  La  Dol6na,  "  that  I  cannot 
present  such  guarantees  as  those  which  you  re- 
quire ?  Tour  intended  victim  shall  be  stricken 
clown  after  imbibing  the  poison  I  will  give  you  ; 
and  the  physician  who  may  be  called  in,  will  pro- 
uouQce  it  apoplexy.  But  I  have  not  all  the  requi- 
site materials  for  compounding  the  drug.  I  can 
•teal  forth  at  night  and  procure  from  the  garden 
lin  roots  which  I  need ;  but  there  is  one  which 
only  can  be  purchased  at  a  chemist's  or  a  herbalist's 
-and  I  dare  not  venture  into  the  adjacent  town 
for  the  purpose." 

'  Could  I  myeelf  procure  it  ?"  inquired  the 
Princess,  "  without  exciting  suspicion?  I  mean, 
that  after  some  one  shall  have  died  suddenly, 
would  it  bo  likely  to  occur  to  the  chemist  of  whom 
may  make  the  purchase,  that  the  article  thus 
bought  may  have  been  connected  with  the  catas- 
rophe  ?" 

"  Your  Highness  will  incur  no  danger  on  this 
;core  ;  (or  the  article  itself  only  becomes  so  deadly 
n  Its  effect  when  it  is  in  combination  «-ith  the 
tther  ingredients  that  I  shall  use." 

The  Princess  reflected  for  a  few  moments ;  and 
hen  she  said,  "I  will  procure  the  drug.     Tell  me 


La  Dolfina  answered 
Pnoccss  i\ent  on  to  say 
that  I  can  to-day  make 
the  adjacent  town.  But 
different." 

"  Take  your  own  time, 
you  the  secret  of  opening 
so  that  your  Highness  ca 
to-morrow  night,  when  ei 
throughout  the  mansion,  I 

The  horrible  woman— n: 
tion   than  even  she   was 


bhii  then  quitted   the  apa 
of  the  looking-^lass  door, 


the  question;  and  the 
,  "It  is  scarcely  possible 
any  excuse  for  visiting 
to-morrow    it   may   be 

Princess.  I  will  show 
this  looking-gla 


jrything  shall  be  quiet 
can  come  to  you." 
jre  hideous  in  disposi- 
a  person— showed  the 
3  she  had  alluded  ;  and 
ment,  retiring  by  way 
ad  leaving  the  Princess 


to  reflect  moodily  over  the  interview  which  had 
taken  place  and  the  compact  which  bad  been 
made. 


CHAPTER    LVII. 

THE    FLACABD8. 

Skjhoe  Palmas  was  occupying  an  apartment 
within  the  walls  of  the  mansion  ;  and  Charles  was 
glad  to  have  his  company  at  the  dinner-table,  so 
that  he  might  not  be  left  to  the  species  of  em- 
barrassment in  which  he  knew  ho  should  have 
been  placed  if  he  were  altogether  alone  with 
the  sisters.  They  retired  early  to  their  respec- 
tive chambers  ;  and  awoke  in  the  morning  to 
meet  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  at  the  well- 
appointed  breakfast  table.  In  the  middle  of 
the  day  the  mourning  raiment  was  delivered 
for  the  use  of  the  ladies  and  of  the  young  Count; 
for  the  milliners  and  the  tailor  had  toiled  UU' 
ceasingly  to  get  the  work  finished.     Signer  Pal- 


the  I 


and  expedite  the  settlement  of  tho  requisite  for- 
malities in  respect  to  the  6nal  establishment  of 
our  hero's  rights  ;  and  in  the  meantime  the  younjj 
nobleman  determined  to  render  himself  better  ac- 
quainted than  he  already  was  with  bis  new  abode. 
As  a  matter  of  courtesy,  he  requested  the  sisters 
to  accompany  him  in  his  tour  of  inspection  through 
the  spacious  premises.  And  now  therefore  behold 
him  with  the  Princess  and  Countess  loaning  on  his 
arms,  visiting  the  beautiful  picture  gallery  and  then 
the  museum  of  statues  which  formed  part  of  his 
palatial  residence.  Everywhere  were  they  encoun- 
tered by  the  evidences  of  the  refined  taste  as  well 
as  of  the  wealth  of  the  late  Count  of  Camerino  ; 
and  the  more  they  saw  of  the  mansion,  the  better 
were  they  enabled  to  comprehend  the  vastness  of 
the  expense  that  must  have  been  incurred  in  its 
adorning  and  embellishment. 

When  Signer  Palmas  returned  in  the  afternoon, 
he  sought  an  opportunity  of  observing  to  our  hero, 
"  Here  is  the  key,  my  lord,  of  the  bureau  in  the 
library  where  the  late  Count  kept  most  of  his  cor- 
respondence. You  will  perhaps  choose  to  look  over 
the  documents  which  you  will  there  find,  inasmuch 
as  you  may  light  upon  papers  of  interest,  and  even 
of  i'.tility,  in  respect  to  the  management  of  tho 
estate  ;  while  on  the  other  hand  there  may  be 
so.ne  political  correspondence  which  under  existing 
matances  you  might  deem  it  prudent  to  de- 

Our  hero  took  the  key,   thanking  the    worthy 
»yer  for  his  attention  ;  and  he  proceeded  to  th« 
irary.     Opening  the  bureau,  he  commenced  the 
amination  of  the  papers  which  he  found   therej 
and  presently  the  idea  entered  into   his  head  that 
there   might  be  some  secret  drawer  or  recess  con- 
cealed in  that  bureau  ;  for  to  a  certain  extent  it 
sembled   a  desk  which  bclor;a-d   to   the  British 
Ambassador  at  Naples.     That  di-sk  had   secret  re- 
cesses for  the  better  safeguard  of  important  diplo- 
c  papers;  and   Charles  beheld  certain  indica- 
tions about  the  desk  which  he  was  now  examining, 
hich  led  him  to  fancy  that  it  had  contrivances  on 
le  same  plan  as  the  other.     He  was  not   long  in 
discovering  that  his  surmise  was  perfectly  correct  t 
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ind  ID  a  secret  drawer  he  fouud  a  sealed  packet 
addressed  eimplj,  "  To  »T  Heib." 

The  first  impulse  of  the  youog  Count  was  to 
hasten  to  SigDur  Pdlmas  and  show  him  the  packet ; 
but  the  old  notary  at  once  said,  "You  must  not 
break  that  seal,  my  lord,  in  my  presence.  There  is 
so  much  secrecy  in  respect  to  the  way  in  which  the 
packet  was  disposed  of,  that  it  can  only  ba  for  the 
eyes  of  the  heir  to  glance  over  its  contents.  Ee- 
turn,  my  lord,  to  the  library  ;  and  in  the  solitude 
thereof  ascertain  what  instructions  your  deceased 
benefactor  has  left  you.  If  they  be  of  a  secret 
character,  breathe  not  another  syllable  on  the  sub- 
ject to  me  ;  and  rest  assured  that  I  shall  ask 
your  lordship  no  impertinent  questions." 

Charles  accordingly  sped  back  to  the  library ; 
and  locking  himself  in,  he  opened  the  packet.  It 
contained  a  letter  addressed  like  the  superscription 
on  the  envelope— "  To  my  heir ;"  and  then  fol- 
lowed these  lines,  written  in  the  well-known  hand 
of  the  Count  of  Camerino  :— 

"  It  is  proper  and  needful  that  whosoever  be- 
comes the  master  of  this  mansion,  should  be  ac- 
quainted with  its  mysteries.  In  the  boudoir  of  the 
suite  of  Crimson  Apartments,  there  is  an  immense 
mirror  which  reaches  to  the  floor.  The  gilt  frame 
is  carved  to  represent  wreaths  and  festoons  of 
dowers  as  well  as  of  vines  laden  with  grapes.  If 
you  press  hard  upon  the  centre  of  the  large  rose 
on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  frame,  at  the  same 
time  pressing  upon  the  lowest  grape  of  the  bunch 
nearest  above  that  rose,  the  effect  will  be  to  make 
the  entire  mirror  itself  open  as  if  it  were  a  door. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  give  directions  in  respect  to  the 
opening  of  this  door  from  inside  of  the  passage 
with  which  it  communicates,  inasmuch  as  the 
spring  is  visible  and  easily  discovered. 

"  But  now  to  another  point.  In  the  back  garden, 
close  by  the  large  conservatory,  there  is  a  summer- 
bouse,  with  a  table  standing  in  the  middle.  Look 
underneath ;  and  exactly  facing  the  northern  side  of 
the  summer-house,  you  will  perceive  what  at  first 
appears  to  be  a  large  knot  in  the  solid  leg  of  the 
table.  Press  upon  it  hard  with  the  ball  of  the 
thumb — the  table  will  turn  round  and  reveal  an 
opening.  By  these  means  you  may  reach  the 
subterraneans  communicating  with  the  staircase 
and    passages    leading    to    the    mirror-contrived 

*'  The  mystery  of  these  contrivances  may  some 
day  or  another  be  serviceable :  — who  can  tell? 
Therefore  let  not  the  secret  be  lightly  revealed  ; 
but  rather  let  it  be  treasured  up  in  your  own 
breast,  to  be  confided  only  to  those  whom  circum- 
stances may  point  out.  Indeed,  you  must  not 
suppose  that  you  are  now  the  sole  depositor  of  this 
secret.  It  is  known  to  several;  but  with  them  it 
is  safe.  If  you  understand  my  meaning,  well  and 
good  :  but  if  it  be  otherwise,  ;ou  need  not  b;  an; 
means  seek  to  learn  it." 

Such  were  the  contents  of  the  document  which 
so  singularly  fell  into  the  possession  of  our  hero. 
It  bore  no  signature  ;  but  as  we  have  already  said, 
it  was  in  the  well-known  handwriting  of  the  late 
Count  of  Camerino.  And  Charles  did  compre- 
hend that  nobleman's  meaning.  The  subter- 
raneans, entered  by  means  of  an  aperture  disclosed 
liy  a  turning-table— all   this  was  not  quite  new  to 
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him  ;  and  he  had  recently  experienced  at  the  Spar- 
tivento  Palace  in  Turin  sufficient  to  enable  bim  to 
understand  why  there  were  such  hidden  places  in 
the  mansion  which  had  now  become  bis  own  pro- 
perty. He  was  about  to  fold  up  the  letter,  when 
his  eye  caught  a  direction  at  the  bottom,  to  •'  turn 
over;"  and  he  perceived  that  there  was  writing  on 
the  other  side.     This  ran  in  the  following  strain:— 

"  Under  the  central  stone  in  the  large  subter- 
ranean hall,  there  is  a  tin  box  containing  a 
number  of  letters.  To  me,  so  long  as  I  live,  thej 
are  valuable,  inasmuch  as  they  were  penned  by  the 
hands  of  patriots  whose  noble  example  inspires  me 
with  additional  courage  and  perseverance  on  be- 
half of  the  grand  cause  to  which  I  have  devoted 
myself.  But  when  I  shall  be  no  more,  it  will  be- 
come needless  to  preserve  those  letters:  indeed  it 
were  more  prudent  to  destroy  them;  for  by  an 
accident  might  their  existence  possibly  become 
known — and  in  this  case  they  would  compromise 
those  whom  I  love  and  with  whom  I  have  acted. 
Therefore,  to  you,  my  heir,  do  I  assign  the  task  of 
destroying  those  documents  within  the  shortest 
convenient  period  after  this  packet  shall  have 
fallen  into  your  hands." 

'We  need  hardly  inform  our  readers  that  Charlei 
determined  to  obey  the  instructions  of  his  bene- 
factor ;  and  he  resolved  that  in  the  silence  of  the 
ensuing  night  his  visit  should  be  paid  to  the  sub- 
terranean. But  while  he  was  reflecting  on  the 
subject,  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  suite  of  Crim- 
son Apartments  had  been  allotted  to  the  Princess 
of  Spartivento.  It  was  therefore  in  her  boudoir 
that  the  mirror-door  existed ;  but  little  did  our 
hero  think  that  she  was  already  well  acquainted 
with  the  mystery. 

*' I  will  penetrate  thither,"  he  said  to  himself, 
"by  means  of  the  entrance  from  the  summer- 
house." 

lie  locked  up  the  papers  in  the  bureau,  and  de- 
scended from  the  library  into  the  garden,  that  he 
might  inspect  the  particular  summer-house  to 
which  allusion  has  just  been  made.  He  discovered 
the  key  to  the  secret  spring ;  but  he  now  pushed 
his  investigations  no  further,  reserving  them  for 
the  hours  when  darkness  should  be  upon  the  scene. 

As  he  was  now  clad  in  bis  mourning,  Charles  be- 
thought himself  of  the  fulfilment  of  a  duty  which 
he  owed  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  Count  j 
and  this  was  to  visit  the  tomb  which  the  Marquis 
of  Ortona  had  ordered  to  be  raised  over  the 
resting-place  of  the  departed  in  the  church  of  the 
adjacent  town.  Indeed  the  monument  had  only 
been  completed  the  day  before  :  and  Charles  had 
received  an  intimation  to  this  effect  from  Signor 
Palmas.   Towards  the  sacred  edifice  did  he  repair; 
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engaged  in  sweeping  it  out.  The  monument  was 
soon  found  ;  and  there  stood  our  hero  for  some 
moments,  praying  inwardly  and  with  deepest  de- 
votion for  the  eternal  welfare  of  him  to  whom  be 
was  so  much  indebted.  The  sexton  judged  who  he 
must  be  by  his  mourning  raiment  and  by  bis  at- 
titude at  that  tomb  ;  and  it  had  moreover  been 
rumoured  through  the  town  that  the  new  Count  of 
Camerino  bad  arrived  to  take  possession  of  his 
estate.  The  sexton  wailed  till  Charles  left  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  monument :  then  the  old 
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man  stepped  forward  to  welcome  the  young  lord, 
and  Cbarjes  thrust  a  piece  of  gold  into  his  band. 

On  isauin»  from  the  church,  cur  hero  perceived 
a  man  posting  a  large  bill  against  a  wall  where 
there  were  already  several  placards.  Certain 
words  which  instantaneously  met  De  Vere's  eye, 
led  him  to  cross  over  and  peruse  the  entire  bill 
with  attention.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  whereas 
a  most  audacious  and  piratical  attack  had  been 
made  upon  the  town  of  Leghorn  —  but  whereas 
such  attack  had  signally  failed,  and  the  traitorous 
desperadoes  had  been  beaten  off  with  immense 
lose — yet  whereas  it  was  rumoured  that  some  of 
the  conspirators  had  escaped  amongst  the  popu- 
lace, and  were  supposed  to  have  succeeded  in 
getting  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  it  was 
made  known  by  that  proclamation  that  any  one 
who  would  give  up  such  conspirators  to  the  autho- 
rities, should  receive  ft  specified  reward.  A  notice 
was  further  given  to  the  effect  that  any  one  of  the 
conspirators  who  had  SD  escaped,  who  would  give 
proofs  of  contrition  by  delivering  up  his  rooent  ac- 
complices, should  receive  a  full  pardon. 

"  By  heaven  !"  thought  Charles  to  himself, 
"this  may  possibly  be  serious,  if  any  of  those  pos- 
tilions who  drove  us  should  be  incited  by  the  hope 
of  reward  to  turn  round  and  betray  us  I  And 
yet  I  have  heard  strange  tales  of  the  wonderful 
Btanchness  which  prevails  amongst  the  working 
classes  and  poorer  orders  when  mixed  up  in  poli- 
tical affairs.  And  then  too,  it  certainly  is  not  by 
fleeing  the  country  that  I  can  fulfil  the  formalities 
which  are  to  confirm  me  in  the  possession  of  my 
estate  and  tend  to  put  me  in  a  position  to  prove 
my  allegiance  to  the  Grand  Duke." 

Charles  was  about  to  turn  slowly  away  with 
these  reflections,  when  his  eyes  were  attracted  to- 
wards one  of  the  older  placards  which  were  upon 
the  same  wall.  He  beheld  the  name  of  La  Dol- 
fina  ;  and  he  remembered  that  an  infamous  woman 
bearing  that  denomination  had  been  miied  with 
the  affair  of  the  Marchioness  di  Mirano.  He 
therefore  paused  to  read  this  particular  placard  to 
which  we  are  alluding.  It  set  out  by  stating  that 
whereas  a  woman  bearing  such  a  name  amd  oj 
such  a  description  (which  description  was  most; 
minutely  given)  had  for  some  years  past  practised 
the  most  diabolical  iniquities  in  the  City  of  Flo- 
rence, whence  she  had  recently  fled,  it  was  deter- 
mined by  his  Excellency  the  new  Mioistej  of 
Police  to  adopt  all  possible  measures  to  bring  the 
woman  to  punishment.  A  rewardwas  therefore 
offered  for  her  apprehension;  and  in  order  thai  she 
might  not  be  harboured  or  concealed  even  by  her 
most  intimate  friends,  severe  penalties  were  de- 
creed against  any  persons  so  offending.  More- 
over, 10  increase  the  probabilities  of  ensuring  her 
capture,  there  was  the  following  somewhat  curious 
provision  made  :— "  If  any  person  having  by  uny 
means  offended  against  the  law,  save  and  except 
for  the  crime  of  murder,  shall  become  instrumental 
in  handing  the  said  woman  La  Dolfina  over  to  the 
grasp  of  justice,  such  person,  whether  male  or 
female,  shall  receive  a  prompt  and  full  pardon  for 
whatsoever  offence  he  or  she  may  have  committed, 
the  crime  of  murder  always  excepted." 

"  And  thus,"  thought  Charles  to  himself,  "  ttie 
authorities  seem  determined  to  have  La  Dolfins; : 
but  perhaps  she  is  far  enough  away  by  this  timel" 
— for  ho  no  more  suspected  that  the  wretch  of  in- 
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famous  repute  was  in  the  subterraneans  of  his  own 
mansion,  than  he  was  enabled  to  conjecture  that 
the  secret  of  those  subterraneans  was  known  to 
the  Princess. 

He  retraced  his  way  homeward,  and  told  Signot 
Palmas  how  he  had  read  the  placard  offering  are- 
ward  for  the  discovery  of  the  conspirators. 

"  You  might  hate  been  tolerably  well  assured, 
my  lord,"  answered  the  worthy  notary,  "  that 
something  of  this  sort  would  be  done  by  the  autho- 
rities: but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  pro- 
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"  But  the  postilions  and  the  courier  t" 

"  Stanch  as  Nino  Corso  himself  !  —  and  I  am 
sure  that  you  would  not  for  a  moment  permit  any 
ono  to  question  the  integrity  or  fidelity  of  that 
individual." 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Princess  di  Spartivento 
— who  was  dissembling  in  her  manner  towards  her 
sister — had  proposed  to  Lucia  that  they  should 
walk  into  the  town  together,  to  make  soma  few 
little  purchases  to  complete  their  mourning.  Lucia 
at  once  agreed  ;  and  unsuspicious  of  any  sinistor 
or  ulterior  intent,  accompanied  Bianoa.  The  fact 
was,  the  Fnncess  thought  it  would  seem  suspicious, 
or  at  least  strange,  if  she  were  to  go  out  alone 
under  existing  circumstances ;  and  so  she  was  in  a 
manner  compelled  to  request  the  society  of  Lucia. 
They  entered  the  town ;  and  their  attention  was 
speedily  attracted  towards  the  placard  which  had 
been  newly  put  up;  and  then  the  eyes  of  the 
Princess  were  riveted  upon  that  proclamation 
which  related  to  La  Dolfina— whereas  in  respect  to 
this  latter  one  the  Countess  di  Milazao  was  as  a 
matter  of  course  perfectly  indifferent. 

"You  see,  Bianca,"  she  said,  indicating  the 
£rst-mentioned  placard,  "that  it  is  suspected  some 
of  the  conspirators  escaped  from  amidst  the  con- 
flict at  Leghorn.  Oh  !  would  it  not  be  terrible  if 
any  harm  were  to  befall  our  chivalrous  young  host 
at  the  very  instant  when  the  sun  of  so  much  pros- 
perity would  otherwise  be  shedding  its  light  upon 
his  head  i" 

Lucia  made  these  remarks  with  the  most  inge- 
nuous candour  of  look  as  well  as  with  the  utmost 
sincerity  of  heart ;  for  her  mind  had  acquired  a 
wondrous  equanimity  since  she  had  determined 
to  love  our  hero  only  as  a  sister  might  love  a 
brother. 

"Yes,"  answered  the  Princess,  while  the  blood 
mantled  on  her  cheeks,  and  then  in  another 
moment  Quitted  them  altogether;  "  it  would  be  a 
horrible  catastrophe  if  any  evil  occurred.  We 
must  be  cautious,  Lucia  !  Let  us  cot  remain  too 
long  in  the  town.  The  loss  notice  we  attract,  the 
better.  Do  you  go  to  one  shop,  while  I  go  to 
another." 

This  arrangement  was  followed;  and  the  Princess 
was  thereby  enabled  to  separate  herself  temporarily 
from  her  sister  while  she  purchased  the  drug  which 
she  had  undertaken  to  procure  for  La  Dolfina. 

The  sisters  presently  returned  together  to  the 
mansion  ;  but  they  had  no  opportunity  of  speaking 
to  the  young  Count  until  the  party  were  assem- 
bled at  the  dinner-table.  Then,  on  the  Princess 
observing  that  she  and  Lucia  had  been  into  the 
town  to  make  some  few  purchases,  Charles  alluded 
to  the  placard  in  reference  to  the  conspirators,  for 
he  felt  assured  that  the  ladies  had  seen  it;  and  he 
Dxpressed  bis  determination  to  remain  nt  the  house 
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and  trust  to  the  current  of  events.  Signer  Palmas 
repeater!  the  encouraging^  words  which  he  bad  be- 
lore  sp  ikcn  to  our  hero;  and  then  the  conversa- 
tion was  turned  by  the  Ifitter  into  a  new  channel. 

The  evening  passed  away  without  any  incident 
worthy  of  notice ;  and  shortly  after  Charles  had 
retired  to  his  chamber,  he  dispeosed  with  the  at- 
tendance of  Florello  for  tbo  night.  When  he 
fancied  that  all  was  quiet  within  the  walls  of  the 
mansion,  be  took  with  him  the  means  of  procuring 
a  light  — he  stole  down  from  his  apartment  by  a 
private  staircase — and  he  passed  out  into  the 
girden.  It  was  a  moonlight  night :  he  soon  made 
his  way  to  the  particular  summer-house  which  has 
before  been  mentioned;  and  pressing  on  the  hidden 
spring,  he  found  that  the  table,  which  stood  on  a 
massive  pedestal,  being  two  feet  and  a  half  wide  at 
the  base,  moved  completely  round,  disclosing  an 
aperture  of  about  the  size  which  the  base  itself 
had  covered.  Oar  hero  unhesitatingly  committed 
himself  to  the  descent  of  stone  steps  which  led 
down  the  opening;  and  then  it  was  that  he  lighted 
the  lamp  which  he  had  brought  with  him.  Before 
he  completely  closed  the  massive  woodwork  over 
iiis  head,  be  made  himself  acquainted  with  the 
precise  working  of  the  spring,  so  that  he  should 
Dot  be  at  a  loss  bow  to  effect  bis  egress  from  the 
place  when  his  business  there  should  be  finished. 

He  descended  the  steps  slowly  and  cautiously — 
tot  because  he  for  a  single  moment  suspected  that 
there  was  anybody  there,  but  for  fear  lest  any  of 
the  stone  stairs  should  be  broken,  or  that  the 
currents  of  air  should  extinguish  the  lamp.  The 
bottom  of  the  flight  was  reached  :  Charles  pursued 
a  stone  passage  for  about  twenty  yards  ;  and  then 
he  reached  a  good-sized  apartment,  which  he  felt 
convinced  was  the  ball  of  assemblage  alluded  to  in 
the  deceased  Count's  letter.  There  was  a  little  square 
trap,  or  guicket,  in  the  door  leading  into  it,  so  that 
pass-words  or  other  communications  might  be  ex- 
changed when  the  conclave  was  sitting,  between 
the  door-keeper  inside  and  anybody  approaching 
by  way  of  the  passage.  There  were  likewise 
numerous  forms  and  benches  in  the  hall,  and  a 
small  raised  dais  with  an  arm-chair  for  the  presi- 
dential seat.  Our  hero  remembered  all  he  had 
seen  at  the  Spartiveoto  Palace  ;  and  with  a  shud- 
dering sensation  he  thought  within  himself,  "I 
wonder  whether  this  hall  has  beheld  any  scenes  so 
hideous  and  awful  as  that  which  in  its  association 
with  the  name  of  Fossano  has  become  so  indelibly 
impressed  upon  my  memory  !" 

Charles  proceeded  to  examine  the  floor  of  the 
hall  of  assemblage  :  it  was  paved  with  large  stones: 
hut  the  stone  in  the  centre  was  of  much  smaller 
dimensions.  Our  hero  bad  not  been  unmindful  of 
the  probability  of  experiencing  some  little  diffi- 
culty in  raising  the  stone;  and  he  had  therefore 
brought  with  him  a  long  poniard,  which  he  found 
in  his  apartment.  By  the  aid  of  this  implement 
ho  quickly  raised  the  stone  ;  and  beneath  it  he 
found  a  tin  bos,  which  contained  a  quautity  of 
letters.  Charles  considered  the  correspondence  to 
be  sacred :  he  was  accordingly  about  to  commence 
the  destruction  of  those  documents  on  the  spot, 
when  he  was  suddenly  startled  by  the  sound  of  a 
door  closing  somewhere  within  the  subterraneans. 
He  paused  and  listened  with  suspended  breath ; 
but  all  was  now  still.  That  it  was  no'fi.ere  treakof 
tuo  fancy  on  his  part,  he  felt  perfectly  couviceod  ; 


while  he  was  also  confident  that  it  was  no  door 
which  he  himself  had  neglected  to  shut  that  cnold 
have  occasioned  the  noise.  He  therefore  determined 
to  penetrate  further  into  the  vaulted  maze  with 
which  his  mansion  was  undermined. 

"  TVhat  said  the  Count's  letter  ?"  he  asked  him- 
self. "Did  it  not  inform  me  that  others  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  secrets  of  this  place  ?— and  in- 
asmuch as  it  has  evidently  been  a  point  of  mitt- 
rotif  for  the  conspirators  at  different  times,  it  is 
probable  that  there  are  several  hundred  persons 
who  have  a  knowledge  of  these  subterraneans  and 
of  the  mysterious  modes  of  gaining  access  to  them. 
"Who  knows,  then,  but  that  soma  one  may  now  bo 
concealed  here  ?  Perhaps  more  than  one  person  f 
Strange  that  this  idea  did  not  occur  to  me  before  I 
I  will  satisfy  myself  on  the  point.  But  Ah!  these 
papers !  I  may  be  suddenly  surprised  on  this  spot 
—  and  others  may  be  less  scrupulous  than  myself 
with  regard  to  the  documents !  I  will  replace 
them  while  I  search," 

In  his  haste  to  put  back  the  papers  into  the  tin 
box,  Charles  scattered  three  or  four  of  them  on  the 
pavement ;  and  while  picking  them  up,  his  eye 
caught  the  signature  of  Charles  Albert,  written  in 
that  very  same  cipher  which  had  been  used  by 
Fossano,  and  into  which  our  hero  had  obtained  a 
complete  insight  at  the  Spartirento  Palace.  This 
was  a  revelation ;  for  it  was  evidently  that  same 
Charles  Albert,  King  of  Sardinia,  who  bad  been 
defeated  at  the  battle  of  Novara,  and  who  had 
since  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son.  Our  hero 
had  however  often  heard  an  opinion  expressed  to 
the  eflect  that  Coarles  Albert  had  privately  en- 
couraged the  Carbonari  and  other  Secret  Societies 
in  the  hope  of  becoming  Eing  of  all  Italy ;  and 
De  Vere  was  now  tolerably  well  satisfied  that 
there  was  good  foundation  for  the  rumour.  He 
did  not  however  penetrate  any  further  into  the 
mysteries  of  those  letters;  the  little  he  had  seen 
was  accidental;  and  hastily  consigniog  them  to  the 
tin  box,  he  replaced  them  under  the  stone. 

He  now  continued  his  researches.  A  door  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  hall  led  him  into  another 
stone  passage,  where  there  were  two  doors  on  the 
right  side,  and  a  third  door  at  the  extremity.  The 
young  Count  opened  the  first  door,  and  found  that 
it  led  into  a  small  apartment  which  instantaneously 
reminded  bim  of  the  guard-room  at  the  Sparti- 
vento  Palace. 

"Doubtless  this  has  served  as  a  guard-room 
likeivise,"  thought  our  hero  to  himself;  and  then 
he  passed  on  to  the  next  door. 

On  opening  it,  Charles  immediately  became  sen- 
sible  of  a  degree  of  warmth,  which  did  not  prevail 
elsewhere  in  the  subterranean;  and  casting  hii 
looks  around,  he  beheld  an  iron  stove  in  one 
corner.  Lifting  the  lid  of  the  furnace,  he  per- 
ceived the  smouldering  embers;  and  the  source  ol 
the  heat  was  no  longer  a  mystery, 

"Then  some  one  w  here  1"  ho  mentally  ejacu- 
lated :  and  now  he  beheld  a  cloak  rolled  up  on  ■ 
quantity  of  dry  wood,  which  no  doubt  fed  tha 
stove,  and  which  might  be  likewise  spread  out  m 
such  a  way  as  to  form,  by  the  adjunct  of  the  cloak 
a  bed  to  protect  the  limbs  of  its  occupant  from 
the  cold  that  would  otherwise  strike  up  from  the 
pavement-floor. 

There  was  a  small  cupboard  in  this  room. 
Charles  opened   it,  and  he  beheld   MTeral   addi- 
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tional  evideoces  of  the  fact  that  there  waa  some  j 
ODe  residing  in  the  subterranean.  There  were  | 
broken  victuals— a  bundle  of  herbs— two  or  three  ; 
bottles  containing  water  — a  few  little  articles  of 
crcckerj — and  some  cooking  vessels.  There  was 
also  a  small  canister  of  coffee,  and  a  bottle  half 
filled  with  spirits. 

Wondering  who  the  tenant  of  the  place  could 
be — or  whether  there  were  more  than  one  — and 
havidg  bis  dagger  m  readiness  to  use  in  case  of 
necessity— De  Vere  issued  from  the  roooa,  and 
cautiously  opened  the  door  at  the  extremity  of  the  i 
passage.  Ho  now  found  himself  at  the  foot  of  an 
ascent  of  stone  steps ;  and  he  at  once  concluded 
that  this  led  up  towards  the  suite  of  Crimson 
Apartments,  at  present  occupied  by  the  Princess 
of  Spartivento.  But  where  was  the  individual— 
or  whore  tho  persons,  if  more  than  one  there  were  ' 
— of  whose  tenancy  in  that  subterranean  such 
ample  proofs  had  been  discovered  ?  Was  there 
some  place  which  had  hitherto  escaped  our  hero's 
notice?  or  had  the  person  or  persons  issued  tem- 
porarily forth  by  means  of  the  secret  contrivance  j 
of  the  summer-house  ? — or,  on  the  other  hand,  did  : 
this  stone  staircase  at  the  foot  of  which  Charles 
now  stood,  lead  up  to  some  other  room  besides  [ 
the  boudoir  of  the  Crimson  Apartments  ?  Charles  ' 
was  determined  to  ascertain  the  point.  He  accord-  i 
ingly  ascended  the  steps :  all  waa  still ;  there  was  | 
no  door  on  either  side — no  room,  no  recess  where 
anyone  could  be  concealed;  and  thus  he  crept  > 
noiselessly  up  until  his  farther  progress  was  barred  j 
by  a  door  at  the  top  of  the  staircase.  He  looked  1 
for  the  spring ;  it  was  there- and  he  therefore 
knew  that  he  had  reached  the  door  leading  into 
the  boudoir,  and  that  ou  the  other  side  of  the 
wooden  barrier  which  now  opposed  him,  there  was 
the  superb  mirror  reaching  to  the  floor.  From  a 
sense  of  delicacy  towards  the  Princess,  our  hero 
was  about  to  beat  an  immediate  retreat  from  the 
vicinage  of  the  boudoir,  when  certain  words 
which  suddenly  smote  his  ears  riveted  him  to  the 

"And  the  poison  will  be  of  the  deadliest  kiudf" 
—  it  was  thus  that  the  voice  of  tho  Princess  her- 
self was  speaking.  "You  are  sure  that  you  are 
not  deceiving  me?" 

"  Why  should  I  deceive  your  Highness.'"  asked 
a  voice  which  to  the  car  of  Charles  was  utterly 
unknown.     "  Have  you  not  promised  me  ^old  p" 

"True!"  ejaculated  tho  Princess;  "  and  a  dis- 
guise to  enable  you  to  depart  from  the  awful  soli- 
tude of  that  subterranean  where  for  nearly  a  month 
past  you  have  been  hiding  yourself  And  now 
iouk  you!  So  soon  as  my  object  shall  have  been 
iccomplisbed  — so  soon  as  my  vengeance  shall  have 
been  wreaked  —  in  short,  so  soon  as  the  deadly 
venom  which  you,  woman,  undertake  to  provide, 
shall  have  done  its  work,  then  shall  my  promise  to- 
wards yourself  bo  kept!  When  am  I  to  have  this 
poison?" 

"To-morrow,  without  fail,"  was  the  woman's 
response.     "  Tuis  night  will  I  brew  it." 

"  But  have  you  the  means  ?  have  jounowall 
the  ingredients  that  you  require  ?"  demanded  the 

"Last  night  I  stole  forth  and  procured  the  vari- 
ous   herbs  that    I   wanted;    and   now  that   your 
Righness  has  furnished  me  with   the  article  that 
j    youpromiaed  to  obtain  in  the  town " 

I 


"Well  then,"  interrupted  the  Princess,  "  ws 
thoroughly  understand  each  other.  Provide  me 
with  the  poison  that  shall  give  me  the  vengeance 
I  seek ;  and  when  its  effect  shall  have  proved  to 
me  that  you  have  not  deceived  me,  then  shall  my 
word  be  kept  with  you.  But  beware  how  you 
trifle  with  me  !  You  said  yesterday  that  we  were 
in  each  other's  power :  you  forget  how  much  more 


ay  po 


look  you !  this  very  day  have  I  read  a  placard 
which  is  posted  up  in  the  adjacent  town,  offering  a 
reward  for  your  discovery " 

"  Well,  I  know  that  such  a  placard  is  issued," 
interrupted  the  woman,  "  I  myself  told  you? 
Higliness  that  there  was  a  reward  set  upon  me." 

."Nay,  but  there  is  even  more  than  that,"  inter- 
jected tho  Princess. 

"What  mean  you?"  demanded  the  voice  of  the 
woman.     "  Some  fresh  placard  ?" 

"It  may  be  one  which  yuu  have  not  seen,  though 
it  appeared  to  have  been  posted  for  at  least  several 
days.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  whosoever  may  har- 
bour you,  becomes  subject  to  the  same  pains 
and  penalties  as  those  whereunto  yourself  are 
liable " 

"Ob,  is  that  all?"  said  tho  woman's  voice. 
"Every  proclamation  for  the  capture  of  offender's 


"But  still  that  IS  not  a 
"  Listen  !  If  any  person  i 
to  the  law  for  any  offei 
shall  prove  instrumental 


I,"  pursued  the  Princess, 
ho  has  become  amenable 
3e  save  that  of  murder, 
n  handing  over  Li  Dul- 


fina  to  justice,  such  person  shall  become  purged 
and  acquitted  of  the  crime  whereof  he  or  she  may 
have  been  culpable  (murder  still  escepted).  Now, 
woman,  do  you  comprehend  how  completely  you 
are  in  my  power,  and  how  little  I  am  in  your's  ? 
If  you  trifle  with  me  or  deceive  me,  I  hand  yoa 
over  to  the  grasp  of  justice:  and  by  so  doing  I 
have  a  right  to  claim  full  pardon  and  forgiveness 
for  the  part  which  I  took  in  the  invasion  of  the 
Tuscan  territory.  Yea— it  is  thus  that  you  and  I 
stand  towards  each  other;  and  if  I  have  explained 
unto  you  all  these  facts,  it  is  simply  that  there  may 
be  no  mistake  between  us,  but  that  you  may  be 
fully  sensible  of  what  the  consequences  may  be  if 
you  in  any  way  trifle  with  or  deceive  me." 

"And  the  iXinister  of  Justice  has  issued  such 
a  placard  aa  that !"  said  the  woman  in  a  tone  of 
concentrated  bitterness.  "Why, 'tis  the  same  aa 
hunting  one  to  death  with  bloodhounds  !  I  could 
not  have  believed  it!" 

"  No  matter  to  you,"  responded  the  Princess, 
"if  you  serve  me  faithfully,  and  thus  ensure  tho 
means  of  effecting  your  escape.  Now,  in  one 
word,  when  shall  you  be  prepared  tu  restore  unto 
me  that  phial  which  I  have  given  you ■" 

"This  phial  which  you  have  given  me  empty," 
anawered  Li  Dulfina,  "  you  shall  lind  upon  your 
dressing-table  to-morrow,  when  you  seek  this  bou- 
doir for  your  dinner-toilet.  It  will  then  be  full 
of  a  white  fluid,  a  few  drops  of  which  pouted  into 
tho  drink  of  your  enemy,  will  be  suflieient.       And 


ask 


for  the  realization  of  the  promises  you  have  made 
to  me  ?  If  there  be  any  delay  in  avenging  your- 
self upon  your  enemy,  whoever  that  enemy  may 
be,  you  may  try  the  eflicacy  of  the  poison  upon  p 

dog— a  cat — a  rabbit " 

"  Enough !"  interrupted   the  Priucese.     "  V«  ii 
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m«y  come  to  me  again  at  this  same  hour  tomorrow 
night;  and  you  shall  then  receive  the  purse  of 
gold,  and  the  requisite  disguise  to  enable  jou  to 
accomplish  jour  escape  out  o(  the  Tuscan  terri- 
tory.    And  now  leave  me." 

Charles  De  Vere  instantaneously  extinguished 
his  lamp,  and  glided  noiselessly  down  the  stone 
steps.  With  the  utmost  caution  did  he  close 
the  door  at  the  bottom  of  the  descent ;  and 
all  this  was  effected  before  the  hideous  dealer  in 
poisons  had  emerged  from  the  mirror-contrived 
door  above.  Charles  groped  bis  way  to  the  room 
where  he  had  seen  the  stove  and  the  articles  of 
provender;  and  there  he  stationed  himself,  having 
closed  the  door.  In  a  few  moments  his  ear  caught 
the  sound  of  the  shutting  of  the  door  at  the  bot- 
torn  of  the  staircase;  and  he  now  knew  that  it 
must  have  been  the  noise  which  had  startled  him 
when  he  was  about  to  destroy  the  documents  in 
the  hall  of  assemblage.  The  hag  was  now  ap- 
proaching :  he  heard  her  footsteps — a  light  glim* 
mered  through  the  chinks  of  the  door  of  the  room 
—  then  the  door  itself  opened — and  the  woman 
appeared  with  a  candle  in  her  hand. 

*'  Not  a  word  !  not  a  cry  !"  exclaimed  our  hero, 
middenly  emerging  from  behind  the  door  as  La 
nolfina  was  entering. 

So  startled  was  she  that  if  be  bad  not  clutched 
at  the  candle  it  would  have  fallen  from  her  grasp  ; 
but  <^ben  she  beheld  a  very  young  and  remarkably 
baniisomo  man,  and  also  perceived  by  his  accent 
I  hut  he  was  not  an  Italian,  she  at  once  felt  con- 
vioced  that  this  must  be  the  new  Count  of  Came, 
rino— and  she  somewhat  recovered  her  presence  of 

"  I  know  you  !"  Charles  went  on  to  fay.  "  Tou 
QIC  tlie  vile  poison-vender  of  Florenfle." 

"  And  Tou  are  the  Lord  Count  of  Camerino/' 
replied  the  woman,  "  who  escaped  from  amidst  the 
Tuscan  soldiery  at  Leghorn." 

'■  Tou  have  about  you  a  phial,  and  some  drug  or 
otht-r  article  which  has  just  been  placed  in  your 
Imnd.  Give  them  up  tome!"  added  the  young 
Count  sternly. 

La  DolGna  now  looked  frightened,  for  it  natu- 
rsHv  struck  her  that  her  recent  discourse  with  the 
Princess  must  have  been  overheard. 

"  Gite  mo  those  things,  I  repeat !"  exclaimed 
Charles,  with  almost  a  fierce  impatience. 

"  Kemember,  my  lord,"  said  the  woman,  in  a 
voice  which  trembled  despite  all  her  endeavours  to 
assume  a  bold  look  of  defiance, — "  remember,  my 
lord,  we  are  in  each  other's  power " 

"Silence,  wretch!  and  give  me  the  phial  and 
the  drug!"  ejaculated  the  young  Count,  now 
stamping  his  loot  impatiently. 

With  quiv«ring  hands  La  Bollioa  produced  a 
little  toilet-bottle,  and  a  small  packet  enveloped  in 
a  blue  paper, — saying  at  the  same  time,  "  If  you 
have  heard  anything,  my  lord,  you  must  not  judge 
me  too  harshly." 

"  Silence,  woman  !"  interrupted  our  hero : 
'■speak  only  when  I  question  you!" 

He  turned  towards  the  cupboard,  and  took  forth 
the  bundle  of  herbs  which  he  had  previously  seen 
there.  Opening  the  lid  of  the  stove,  he  threw 
therein  those  herbs  and  that  little  packet  which  be 
had  received  from  the  woman  :  he  then  broke  up 
some  bits  of  the  dry  wood;  and  drawing  back  the 
vo'.itilator,  he  soon  beheld  the  ilames  rising   up  in 


the  stove,  the  funnel  or  pipe  of  which  communi- 
cated with  one  of  the  chimneys  of  the  ediBce. 

"  Now,  vile  woman,"  said  our  hero,  "  the  means 
for  brewing  your  devilish  compounds  are  destroyed. 
You  will  remain  here  a  prisoner,  until  I  shall  have 
made  up  my  mind  how  to  dispose  of  you." 

"  Suffer  me  to  depart,  my  lord !"  cried  La  DoV 
fina,  falling  upon  her  knees;  "and  I  swear  that 
I  will  not  betray  you,  nor  the  ladies  that  are  with 
you !" 

"  I  make  no  terms  with  you— and  I  take  my 
own  precautions,"  said  Charles.  "  Remain  here,  I 
repeat.     You  shall  be  provided  with  food." 

While  thus  speaking,  he  had  lighted  his  lamp  i 
and  he  had  previously  noticed  that  there  was  a 
massive  bolt  outside  the  door,  so  that  he  was  not 
speaking  at  random  when  he  bade  the  woman  re« 
main  a  prisoner  there.  She  threw  berselt  with  n, 
moan  upon  the  heap  of  wood  ;  and  she  gave  vent 
to  piteous  lamentations  as  Charles  withdrew  from 
her  presence.  But  when  once  the  door  was  closeil 
upon  her,  she  either  ceased  to  abandon  herself  to 
useless  demonstrations  of  grief,  or  else  the  mas- 
siveness  of  the  door  itself  beat  back  the  sounds  of 
her  mingled  rage  and  woe. 

Charles  now  bent  his  steps  along  the  corridor, 
towards  the  hall  of  assembly  :  but  scarcely  had  ho 
opened  the  door  when  he  was  Startled  on  beholding 
a  light  in  the  middle  of  the  apartment,  and  at  the 
same  instant  he  became  aware  of  the  presence  of 
three  individuals  muffled  in  cloaks. 

"De  Vere!"  ejaculated  one  ;  and  it  struck  our 
hero  that  the  voice  was  familiar  to  him. 

But  not  another  moment  had  he  for  reflection; 
for  like  three  tigers  springin;;  upon  one  and  tho 
same  prey,  did  the  men  fly  at  him— the  lamp  was 
dashed  from  his  band— be  was  burled  against  tbe 
wall — and  consciousness  abandoned  him. 

As  he  gradually  awoke  to  his  senses,  he  became' 
aware  that  be  was  in  utter  darkness,  and  he  expe- 
rienced a  pain  at  the  back  of  his  head.  Presently, 
as  his  recollections  began  to  arrange  themselves  in 
his  mind,  and  he  felt  about  for  the  lamp,  his  hand 
encountered  the  hilt  of  a  dagger,  which  proved  to 
be  sticking  through  the  lapel  of  his  coat.  It  was 
not  the  poniard  he  had  brought  with  him,  for  thia 
latter  lay  by  his  side.  He  felt  to  ascertain  it  he 
were  wounded  by  the  first-mentioned  dagger ;  but 
he  was  not.  He  now  comprehended  what  bad 
happened.  The  force  with  which  he  had  been 
hurled  down,  had  stunned  him  :  but  one  of  the 
villains  had  evidently  dealt  a  blow  with  the  dagger 
at  him,  at  the  same  time— and  then  as  he  lay  mo- 
tionless and  no  sound  was  heard  from  his  lips,  it 
was  naturally  at  once  concluded  that  he  bad  been 
stabbed  to  the  heart. 

Having  discovered  the  lamp,  Charles  lighted  is 
by  means  of  the  materials  he  had  brought  with 
him  for  the  purpose :  the  globe  was  smashed— it 
was  otherwise  injured— but  fortunately  all  the  oil 
had  not  run  out.  Clutching  his  own  long  dagger 
in  one  band,  and  holding  tbe  lamp  in  the  otber, 
Charles  proceeded  to  reconnoitre.  All  was  silent. 
Tbe  lantern,  candle,  or  lamp— whatever  it  were 
which  the  three  men  had  with  them — was  gone  ; 
and  Charles  felt  almost  convinced  that  they  had 
departed  altogether  from  the  subterranean.  A 
sudden  thought  struck  him.  He  glanced  towards 
tbe  stone  in  the  centre  of  the  pavement ;  and  a 
cry  of   rage  escaped   him,   as  he   perceived  tliat 
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it  had  been  taken  ant  and    the   tin   box  waa 
grme'. 

•'  Ah,  that  voice,"  thought  our  hero,  "  which 
ejaculated  my  name !  Now  I  remember  it !  It 
was  Eaguso's  !  They  were  three  of  the  conspira- 
tors !  and  they  knew  of  the  existence  of  the  cor- 
respondence in  the  tin  box  !  They  came  to  fetch 
it,  and  have  doubtless  fled  !" 

Charles  continued  his  way,  but  cautiously  and 
warily,  towards  the  atone  steps  leading  up  into  the 
•ammer-huuse ;  and  he  beheld  no  one.  But  still 
he  was  not  sompletely  satisfied  that  the  men  had 
taken  iheir  departure.  They  might  have  pene- 
trated up  into  the  mansion,  where  perhaps  they 
would  be  welcomed  by  the  Princess  of  Spartivento; 
for  of  her  our  hero  conceived  a  worse  opinion 
than  ever.  He  resolved  to  retrace  his  way  through 
the  subterraneans.  He  did  so  :  be  satisfied  him- 
self that  La  Dolfina  was  still  in  safe  custody  :  he 
then  crept  up  to  the  door  opening  into  the  boudoir  | 
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—•but  all  was  still  within.  He  was  now  convince  J 
that  Raguso  and  his  comrades  har<  really  flad;  and 
he  again  retraced  bis  way  towards  the  summer- 
house.  There  ho  in  safety  made  his  egre«8  ;  and 
threading  his  steps  through  the  gardea,  ho  as- 
cended the  private  staircase  towards  his  own  cham- 
ber. On  arriving  there,  he  drank  a  deep  draught 
of  water,  for  pain  had  rendered  him  athirat.  He 
retired  to  rest ;  and  though  ho  had  so  much  to 
occupy  his  thoughts,  he  nevertheless  speedily  sank 
into  the  arms  of  slumber. 

When  he  awoke  in  the  morning,  there  was  still  a 
slight — thoui;h  veri/  slight  pain  at  the  back  of  bil 
head ;  but  in  no  other  respect  did  he  experience 
any  evil  consequences  from  the  rough  usage  sus- 
tained at  the  hands  of  Haguso  and  his  oomradoi. 


3E,   BEAUXT  AND   rLEAStlEE. 


CHAPTER  LVIII.  I 

AN   AKEITAL  AT  IHE  ItASSIOX.  j 

It  may  be  easily  supposed  that  our  hero  began  to 
reflect  well  and  deliberately  upon  the  various  in-  j 
cidentsof  the  preceding  night.  That  the  Princeaa 
of  Spartivonto  had  purposed  to  avail  herself  of  the 
hideous  services  of  La  Dolfina  for  some  detest- 
able object,  was  only  too  apparent.  Sho  needed 
poison  for  the  purpose  of  wreaking  o  deadly  ven- 
geance. 

"  On  whom  ?"  asked  our  hero  :  and  then,  as  he 
could  not  possibly  fancy  what  ideas  the  Princsss 
had  conceived  in  reference  to  her  sister  and  him- 
self, he  naturally  answered  his  own  question  by 
saying,  "  It  is  on  me  that  she  seeks  to  be  avenged ! 
"Yes— I  have  wounded  her  pride — I  have  humi- 
liated the  haughty  woman— and  it  is  for  mo  that 
she  craves  the  possession  of  poison  !  But  heaven 
has  interposed  to  rescue  ms  from  her  power,  and  to  j 
save  i«r  from  committing  another  crime  1" 

Then  he  reflected  how  he  should  proceed  in  the  | 
matter, — whether  he  should  at  once  accuse  and 
upbraid  her,  and  order  her  to  quit  his  mansion— 
or  whether  ho  should  dissemble  for  awhile  that  he 
might  make  up  his  mind  with  more  deliberation 
how  ho  should  act.  At  all  events,  he  was  deter- 
mined to  satisfy  himself  if  possible  that  there  was 
no  mistake  in  bis  conjecture,  and  that  it  was 
veritably  against  his  own  life  the  vile  creature  had 
been  plotting. 

What  was  he  to  do  with  La  Dolfina  ?  Here 
was  another  subject  for  bewilderment.  If  ho 
handed  her  over  to  justice,  she  would  turn  round  . 
and  betray  the  part  which  he  and  the  two  ladies 
had  taken  in  the  landing  at  Leghorn.  It  was 
true  that  he  himself  might  procure  his  own  im- 
punity and  pardon  by  claiming  the  benefit  held  I 
out  by  the  placaid  published  in  reference  to  the 
iniquitous  woman  :  it  was  also  true  that  he  had 
little  reason  to  care  for  whatever  might  happen  to  , 
the  Princess  of  Spartivento  :— but  then  there  was 
the  Countess  of  Milazzo,  whom  he  esteemed  and  I 
respected,  whom  he  bad  vowed  to  love  as  a  friend,  j 
and  not  one  single  hair  of  whose  head  would  he  \ 
allow  to  be  injured  !  Well  then,  ho  came  to  the  1 
conclusion  that  the 'affair  of  La  Dolfina  must  i 
also  stand  over  for  the  present. 

But  if  the  young  Count  of  Camcrino  were  thus 
on  the  one  band  bewildered  by  his  reflections,  on  j 
the  other  hand  there  were  circumstances  which  j 
also  caused  him  the  utmost  paiu.  The  instruc- 
tions left  by  his  deceased  benefactor  in  reference  | 
to  the  contents  of  the  tin  box  had  not  been  ful-  i 
filled.  Nor  could  they  be  now  nccomplisbed  ; —  i 
and  what  was  worse,  it  was  impossible  to  say  for 
what  purpose  I^eguso  and  his  comrades  had  taken 
away  the  papers,  or  how  an  accident  might  cause 
publicity  to  be  given  to  their  contents.  Charles 
felt  bow'ever  that  he  himself  was  not  to  be  blamed 
in  the  matter,  for  that  he  had  done  his  best,  and 
he  had  been  frustrated  by  events  over  which  ho 
could  not  possibly  exercise  any  control. 

When  the  young  Count  of  Camerino  met  the 
ladies  and  Signer  Palmas  at  the  breakfast-table, 
he  found  it  a  hard  task  to  dissemble  his  sense  of 
loathing  and  abhorrence  towards  the  Princess  of 


Spartivento.  But  as  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
become  convinced  thoroughly  of  her  iniquitous  in- 
tentions towards  himself,  ere  be  tore  the  mask 
from  her  countenance,  he  strained  every  nerve  to 
avoid  the  betrayal  of  deep  execration  be  now  ex- 
perienced for  her  character. 

The  morning  repast  was  scarcely  over,  when  a 
footman  entered  the  room  to  inform  the  young 
Count  that  a  gentleman  wished  to  see  bimon  par- 
ticular business;  Our  hero  proceeded  to  the  apart- 
ment to  which  the  gentleman  had  been  shown  j 
and  though  the  whiskers  and  moustache,  as  well 
as  the  tuft  upon  the  chin,  had  been  close  shaven, 
yet  Charles  at  once  recognized  the  counlenaaco  of 
Signor  Voitura. 

"What  lis  it  possible?  you  here!"  ejaculated 
Charles,  at  once  proffering  his  hand;  for  he  had 
conceived  a  better  opinion  of  Yoitura  than  of  most 
of  the  other  conspirators. 

"  Yes — I  am  come  to  claim  your  hospitality," 
replied  Stefano,  "  until  the  storm  blows  over." 

"  You  are  welcome,"  responded  Charles.  "  What 
tidings  of  the  Marquis  ?" 

"  Alas  !  my  noble  kinsman  was  severely 
wounded,"  rejoined  Voitura  :  "  but  he  was  got 
safe  on  board  the  ship  which  made  good  its  re- 
treat uninjured  by  the  cannon  of  the  Castle. 
And  so  I  have  !o  congratulate  you  on  succeeding 
to  the  titles  and  estates  of  Camerino?" 

"  Y'es  :  an  inheritance  which  was  most  unlocked 
for  !'  answered  our  hero.  "  But  tell  me,  Signor 
Voitura — how  is  it  that  you  escaped  not  in  the 
ship  ?" 

"  One  of  our  boats  got  stranded — but  it  was 
fortunately  under  cover  of  a  friendly  Sardinian 
schooner ;  and  the  soldiers  who  were  pursuing  us 
in  other  boats,  lost  sight  of  us.  To  be  brief,  we 
were  landed  at  night-time,  farther  down  the  coast  i 
and  wa  made  our  way  into  the  interior  of  the- 
country." 

"  Who  were  with  you  in  the  boat  ?"  inquired 
Charles. 

"  Spezji  —  Adriano  CoUetti  — Baguso  —  asd 
another  or  two." 

"  Ah,  liaguso  1" — but  the  momentary  suspicion 
which  arose  in  our  hero's  miud,  implicating 
Voitura  in  the  outrage  of  the  preceding  night,  was 
instantaneously  dispelled  by  the  calm  collected  ex- 
pression of  frankness  which  the  Italian's  features 
wore.  "  Did  you  keep  together  ?  or  did  you 
separate?" 

"Ob,  we  all  dispersed  and  went  different  ways," 
answered  Voitura.  "I  came  to  this  neighbour- 
hood— I  heard  that  tho  now  Count  of  Camerino 
had  arrived  with  two  ladies— and  from  the  descrip- 
tion I  received,  I  felt  assured  who  they  must  be. 
Then  I  resolved  upon  seeking  your  lordship's  hos- 
pitality— which  you  have  granted  me." 

"  Do  you  happen  to  be  aware,"  inquired  Charles, 
after  a  pause,  "  whether  there  be  any  secret  plaoo 
of  concealment  attached  to  this  mansion — or  any- 
where in  the  neighbourhood?" 

"  I  have  heard  that  there  is,"  responded  Voi- 
tura :  "  I  think  Kaguso  or  Spezzi  told  me  so 

but  I  am  not  certain.  At  all  events  I  am  ignoraot 
of  the  secret  itself." 

"  I  rather  think,"  resumed  Charles,  after 
another  pause,  during  which  he  again  reflected 
whether  he  should  say  any  more  or  not,  "  that  I 
saw  Signor  Baguso  last  night " 
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'Has  he 


"  Ah  !"    ejaculated    Voitura, 
aought  your  hoepitality  ?" 

"No:'' — and  for  a  moment  Charlea  looked 
keenly  upon  Toitura.  "  No  matter  !"— and  now 
bo  went  on  to  eay  hurriedly,  "  You  may  stand  in 
need  of  refreshment  P  Come  to  tho  breakfast, 
room,  where  you  will  find  those  ladies  to  whom  you 
ere  now  alluded.  Signer  Palmas  is,  I  think,  also 
tliere." 

Stofano  Voitura  nccompaned  the  young  Count 
of  Camerino  to  the  breakfast-room,  where 
etnce  caused  some  surprise.  Palmas  was  grieved 
on  learning  how  severely  wounded  was  his  noble 
client  the  Marquis  of  Ortona  :  the  Princess  and 
Countess  asked  many  anxious  questions  in  refer- 
ence to  the  results  of  the  disastrous  enterprise. 
An  hour  or  two  passed  in  a  discourse  which  was 
thus  fraught  with  a  painful  degree  of  interest ; 
and  then  Charles  went  forth  to  ramble  in  the  gar- 
den, and  to  bo  alone  with  hie  own  thoughts.  Signor 
Palmas  proceeded  into  the  town  to  see  Signor  Ben- 
Tenuto  on  business  ;  and  the  Countess  di  Milazzo 
presently  retired  to  her  own  boudoir  to  think  over 
her  love  for  Charles  and  to  strengthen  her  mind 
with  the  assurance  that  it  had  resolved  itself  into 
a  true  Platonic  friendship.  Signor  Voitura  re- 
mained alone  with  the  Princess  of  Spartivento. 

"  How  progress  matters,"  asked  Stofano,  "  with 
t'.o  new  possessor  of  the  proud  title  and  vast 
estates  of  Camerino  ?" 

The  Princess  looked  hard  at  Voitura,  and  said, 
"  I  had  my  suspicion  from  the  first  that  you  came 
hither  with  some  ulterior  intent.  I  am  now  con- 
vinced of  it.     Speak  frankly,  Signor  Voitura." 

"Tes— frankly  to  your  Highness;  but  in  the 
I  resence  of  your  sister  the  Countess  I  was  afraid," 

*'  And  wljy  so  P"  asked  the  Princess  quickly. 
"':)n  Dot  hesitate!  —  tell  mo  candidly   what  you 

"  Yrs,"  eaid  Voitura,  "  there  must  indeed  bo 
eiKidour  and  frankness  on  tho  part  of  those  who 
c-till  adhere  to  the  good  cause,  desperate  though 
its  present  prospects  may  seem  to  be!  Your 
Highness  will  not  therefore  be  offended  on  your 
eister's  behalf  if  I  state  that  I  did  entertain  some 
little  suspicion  that  the  handsome  young  English- 
man had  made  some  impression  on  her  heart, 
when  she  pleaded  for  him  eloquently,  and  looked 
at  him  anxiously  at  the  time  he  was  confronted 
with  Fossano " 

"  Well,  but  you  know  that  I  am  stanch  ?"  said 
the  Princess. 

"  Ob,  of  that  there  can  be  no  doubt !"  ejaculated 
Voitura  with  enthusiasm.  "  I  will  tell  you  frankly 
what  has  been  done.  I  was  here  last  night  with 
Speaai  and  Bagnso " 

'*  Here  ?"  said  the  Princess. 

"In  the  subterraneans  of  the  mansion.  Does 
not  your  Highness  know  of  their  existence  ?" 

"  Ah  I  you  were  here  last  night  ?  —  for  what 
purpose?" 

"To  obtiiin  possession  of  a  most  important  cor- 
respondence —  that  correspondence  which  impli- 
cated Charles  Albert  as  a  dabbler  iu  Secret  So- 
cieties and  Carbotiarism,  and  which  would  compel 
bis  son  Victor  Emmanuel  to  interfere  on  behalf  of 
uoy  of  our  friends  who  might  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  Tuscan  authorities.  For  King  Victor 
Emmanuel  of  Piedmont  would  do  anything  to  save 
vihat  he  would  call  his  father's  honour.'" 


"  I  comprehend,"  said  the  Princess.  "  And  that 
correspondence  ?" 

"I  knew  where  it  was,"  replied  Voitura :  "  my 
kinsman,  the  IMarquis  of  Ortona  had  told  me. 
Therefore  I  came  last  night  with  Eaguso  and 
Spezzi  to  take  possession ;  and  we  obtained  the 
conviction  that  this  young  Englishman — this  new 
Count— had  learnt  of  the  existence  of  the  docu- 
ments  " 

"  What  reason  have  you  for  the  opinion  ?" 
"  Because  tho  stone  beneath  which  the  tin  box 
was  concealed,  was  very  recently  disturbed  ;  and 
De  Vcre  himself  was  in  tho  subterranean." 

"What !"  ejaculated  the  Princess:  "De  Vere  ia 
the  subterranean  ?" — and  she  was  almost  fright- 
ened at  the  thought. 

"  Ah  !  your  Highness  may  well  look  startlod," 
said  Voitura,  who  was  very  far  from  comprehend- 
ing tho  cause  of  Bianca's  emotion.  "  It  was  tho 
maddest  thing  that  ever  the  late  Count  could  havo 
done  to  leave  his  property  and  the  secrets  of  his 
mansion  in  the  keeping  of  this  young  Englishman. 
It  was  with  a  traitorous  intent  to  ruin  a-^,  and 
with  no  genuine  fervour,  that  he  shouted  for  the 
republic  at  Leghorn.  And  now  he  will  as  a  matter 
of  course  prevent  tho  brethren  of  the  Secret  So- 
ciety from  any  longer  making  this  place  the  head, 
quarters  of  tho  district.  But  thank  heaven  !  wo 
have  got  the  precious  correspondence  out  of  his 
grasp  ;  or  else  he  would  no  doubt  have  given  it 
up  sooner  or  later  to  the  King  of  Sardinia  or  to 
the  Tuscan  Grand  Duke." 

"  And  you  say  that  he  was  last  night  in  the 
subterranean  ?" 

"  We  met  him  there.  He  came  with  a  lamp 
just  after  we  ourselves  had  entered  the  hall  of 
conclave  :  but  Eaguso  flew  at  him  like  a  tiger  and 
must  have  stunned  him,  while  Spezzi  struck  at 
him  with  his  dagger:  and  to  tell  your  Highness 
tho  truth,  we  thought  we  had  left  bim  for  dead. 
Then  it  was  determined  that  I  should  come  i;ere 
irly  this  morning,  under  some  pretence,  to  confer 
ith  your  Highness,  and  secretly  to  explain  what 
had  become  of  De  Vere,  whom  wo  took  it  for 
granted  we  had  left  a  corpse  ia  the  subterranean. 
But  on  reaching  the  mansion  and  afFectiog  to  in- 
quire for  the  young  Count  of  Camerino,  I  was 
astounded  on  being  quietly  informed  that  his  lord- 
ship had  just  finished  breakfast,  and  would  see 
He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much  in- 
;  and  Spezzi's  dagger  must  have  missed  its 
blow." 

'The  young  Count  said  nothing  upon  the  sub- 
ject—at least  not  in  my  hearing,"  observed  the 
Princess  in  a  thoughtful  manner.  "What  could 
bo  his  motive  for  this  concealpjent  r" 

It  is  intelligible,"    answered  Voitura.     "He 

t;  likely  obtained  his  knowledge  of  the  subter- 

ans    from    some    paper    found    amongst    the 

[ments  of  the  deceased  Count ;  and  presuming 

-Highness  and  your  sister  to  be  ignorant},  on 

the  point,  he  held  it  to  be  a  secret  which  was  not 

be  disclosed.     This  fact   more    than  anythi:3g 

oves  his  intention  to  abolish  the  rightful  uses  of 

9  subterraneans  altogether.     In  short,  he  is  bo 

end  to  Italy — and  nothing  favourable  is  to  be 

pected  of  him." 

"  Then  what  would  you  suggest  ?"  asked  (he 
Princess. 

I  can  suggest  nothing,"   responded  Voitura ; 
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"  because  I  am  couvioced  that  jour  eister  loves  this 

young  Englishman " 

"  Ah  !"  interjected  the  Princess,  her  countenance 
becoming  white.  "You  have  indeed  bit  upon  the 
truth "  and  then  she  abruptly  checked  her- 
self. 

"  I  understand  your  Highness  !"  said  Voitura, 
"  You  yourself  being  stanch  to  the  Italian  cause, 
are  disgusted  and  indignant  that  your  sister  could 
possibly  be  weak  and  degenerate  enough  to  bestow 
herself  on  one  who  is  a  traitor  to  the  cause!  And 
therefore  you   have   no  longer  any  love  for  that 

self-abasing  sister  of  your's ' 

"True!  true !"  cried  the  Princess.  "But  go 
on,  sijnor:  tell  me  what  you  mean." 

"  Your  Highness  would  not  hesitate  to  behold 
your  sister  involved  in  the  same  ruin  which  should 
overtake  the  young  men  who  perhaps  is  her  lover 

— perhaps  already  her  paramour " 

"  And  what  ruin  is  this  unto  which  you  allude  P" 
asked  the  Princess,  with  much  anxiety  of  manner. 
"If  the  young  Englishman  were  at  once  de- 
livered up  to  justice  — instantaneously  handed  over 
to  the  Tuscan  authorities,"  resumed  Toitura,  "he 
would  be  summarily  disposed  of  by  the  hand  of 
the  executioner.  Your  sister,  being  inculpated 
with  him,  would  be  confined  in  a  fortress  for  a 
lenjjthened  period — perhaps  for  life  !— while  your 
Highness  would  purchase  complete  forgiveness 
and  pardon  at  the  hands  of  the  Tuscan  Govern- 
ment." 

"  But  of  what  avail,— of  what  avail,  Signor  Voi- 
tura," demanded  the  Princess,  with  a  fever  of  in- 
creasing anxiety,  "  for  me  to  render  my  own  name 
infamous  by  surrendering  up  my  sister  and  that 
young  man,  although  she  be  degraded  in  her  love 
for  him,  and  although  he  be  her  paramour?" 

"  There  are  several  reasons  wherefore  I  urge 
such  a  course,"  answered  Signor  Voitura.  "  In 
the  first  place  your  Highness  would  only  be  per- 
furming  a  duty  towards  the  Secret  Society  by 
bringing  down  condign  punishment  upon  the  heads 
of  those  guilty  persons,  no  matter  from  what  source 
that  chastisement  may  be  evoked.  For  is  it  not  a 
rule  with  us  to  strike  by  the  band  of  friend  or  foe 
when  a  blow  is  to  be  struck  and  we  have  the  power 
to  deal  it  P  The  next  reason  I  would  advance  is  the 
fact  that  your  Highness  will  be  assuring  your  own 
safety ;  and  in  case  suspicion  should  have  already 
instened  itself  upon  you,  or  be  winding  its  reptile 
way  towards  you,  you  will  all  in  a  moment  place 
yourself  high  above  the  necessity  of  apprehending 
it.  And  there  is  another  motive  which  must  be 
equally  well  weighed  ;  and  that  is  in  connexion  with 
this  mansion.  In  all  this  part  of  Italy  the  subter- 
raneans of  this  edifice  furnish  the  on!;/  convenient 
place  where  the  faithful  patriots  may  meet ;  and  if 
the  doors  thereof  be  closed  against  us,  farewell  to 
all  our  organization — all  our  discipline  —  all  our 
modes  of  secret  communication,  throughout  a  terri- 
tory where  it  is  so  highly  important  for  us  to  gain 
ground  instead  of  losing  it '  Therefore  the  man- 
sion must  be  got  into  the  possession  of  some  friend. 
"What  if  this  young  Englishman  were  either  put 
to  death  or  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment? 
—his  newly-acquired  estates  would  be  confiscated 
by  the  Government- they  would  speedily  be  put  up 
to  auction— and  the  Marquis  of  Ortona  would  pur- 
chase them.  Or  if  my  kinsman  could  not  command 
euEci«nt  funds  fur  the  purpose " 
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"Ob,  that  could  be  easily  managed !"  interjected  ( 
the  Princess :  "  my  means  could  furnish  all  that 
would  be  needful  to  supply  the  defioiency  on  Or- 
tona's  part.  I  must  confess,  Signor  Voitura," 
continued  Bianca,  after  some  little  deliberation. 
"  that  you  have  combined  a  mass  of  arguments  to 
prove  to  me  the  propriety,  if  not  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity, of  taking  a  particular  step,  I  will  think 
over  it." 

"  Bemember,  signora,"  said  Voitura,  impres. 
sively,— "  remember  that  if  you  hesitate  on  your 
sister's  account,  you  have  sworn  that  the  cause  of 
Italian  freedom  shall  be  dearer  to  you  than  all  other 
loves !" 

"  I  know  it— I  know  it !  You  need  not  remind 
me  of  this  !"— and  again  the  Princess  reflected  pro- 
foundly. **  But  if  I  assented  to  your  propositions," 
she  resumed,  after  a  long  pause,  "  how  would  you 
counsel  me  to  act  ?  by  what  means  should  I  sur- 
render my  eister  and  her  paramour  into  the  handi 
of  justice?" 

"A  single  line  penned  in  a  billet,  with  your  sig- 
nature, and  addressed  to  the  Mayor  of  the  adjacent 
town,  would  suffice.  Decide  at  once.  Princess !  I 
will  become  the  bearer  of  the  note;  and  then  I 
will  hasten  away  and  carry  the  intelligence  of  all 
that  has  happened  to  my  kinsman  the  Marquis  of 
Ortona,    who   will   applaud    the  action   on   your 

"No,  signor— not  now!  not  now  !"  replied  the 
Princess  hurriedly.  "  It  is  something  to  be  re- 
flected upon.     But,  Ah !  you  yourself " 

"  Oh,  signora !  how  you  wrong  me !"  ejaculated 
Stefano,  at  once  comprehending  what  the  Princess 
was  about  to  say.  "  Do  you  think  that  I  would  do 
aught  which  should  compromise  you?— jronwho 
are  so  stanch,  so  firm  in  the  good  cause.  Heaven 
forbid  !  I  would  sooner  face  the  gibbet  or  dare  the 
dungeon,  than  think  of  assuring  my  own  safety  by 
a  deed  so  foul !" 

"  Forgive  me,  signor  —  forgive  me,"  said  the 
Princess,  extending  her  hand,  which  the  young 
man  took  and  pressed  with  mingled  respectfulness 
and  admiration  to  his  lips.  "  In  a  few  hours  I  will 
give  you  my  decision.  Meanwhile  you  will  remain 
here ;  and  despite  the  violence  you  may  do  to  your 
feelings,  you  must  nevertheless  dissemble  towards 
the  young  Englishman." 

The  Princess  now  withdrew  from  the  apartment 
where  this  colloquy  had  taken  place;  and  she  re- 
paired to  her  boudoir.  There,  throwing  herself 
upon  a  sofa,  she  gave  way  to  her  reflections. 

She  had  been  led  on  by  Voitura's  discourse  to 
listen  to  his  proposal  and  the  arguments  by  which 
be  had  backed  it,  just  in  the  same  way  as  all  per- 
sons wish  to  attain  an  insight  into  any  circum- 
stances that  may  by  any  possibility  be  associated 
with  their  own  concerns.  And  there  was  also  a 
certain  presentient  feeling  in  her  soul  that  if  her 
own  projects  should  not  be  carried  to  a  successful 
issue,  other  channels  were  being  suggestively 
opened  unto  which  she  might  be  glad  to  have  re- 
course. For  if  she  might  not  have  love,  she  would 
at  least  have  vengeance!— and  therefore  everything 
that  she  had  beard  from  Voitura's  lips  became  of 
importance  amidst  the  topics  of  this  bad  woman's 
thoughts. 

"And  so  Charles  visited  the  subterranean  last 
night P"  she  presently  said  to  herself.  "But assu- 
redly ho  did  not  discover  La  DolfinaP     If  so,  thers 
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would  have  been  an  arrest — a  disturbance  !  —  he 
would  certainly  have  captured  her  at  an;  risk  and 
peril  to  himself ;  for  never,  nith  bia  high  notions 
of  propriety  and  honour,  would  he  have  allowed  her 
to  remain  concealed  beneath  his  roof!  And  he 
would  have  spoken  of  the  circumstance ;  for  that 
would  have  been  something  that  he  would  not  have 
considered  himself  bound  to  hide.  Or  he  would 
have  secretly  consulted  Falmas — they  would  have 
been  closeted  together !  But  nothing  of  all  this 
has  happened ;  and  therefore  La  Bolfina  is  still  safe 
in  her  hiding-place.  Besides,  'tis  evident  from 
what  Voitura  said,  that  Charles  went  only  to  the 
subterranean  to  assure  himself  that  the  private 
correspondence  was  safely  concealed  there ;  and 
doubtless  on  regaining  his  senses  after  that  blow 
that  he  received,  he  was  only  too  glad  to  hasten 
back  to  bis  own  apartment.  But  Ah !  why  should 
I  not  descend  into  the  subterranean  and  ascertain 
for  myself,  beyond  mere  conjecture,  that  La  DolBna 
is  safe,  and  that  she  is  progressing  well  with  the 
task  that  she  has  taken  in  hand  P" 

Tet  though  the  Princess  mentally  put  this  ques- 
tion to  herself,  she  did  not  move  from  the  sofa: — 
on  the  contrary,  she  felt  her  soul  recoiling  from  the 
bare  idea  of  seeking  that  detestable  woman  amidst 
the  deep  silence  and  awful  gloom  of  the  vaults  be- 
neath the  mansion.  The  daring  courage  of  Bianca 
dissolved  at  the  thought  of  finding  herself  face  to 
face  with  that  wretch  who  dealt  with  such  a  hide- 
ous skill  in  subtle  poisons.  The  Princess  might 
have  faced  a  lion  if  need  had  been :  but  she  could 
not  bring  herself  to  penetrate  voluntarily  into  a 
morass  where  a  venomous  reptile  was  gliding. 
Though  prepared  in  the  depths  of  her  own  soul  to 
commit  the  darkest  crimes,  yet  Bianca  shuddered 
at  the  image  of  the  woman  whom  she  had  invoked 
to  assist  her  in  that  pathway  of  turpitude. 

"No!"  she  said  to  herself;  "I  will  not  go! 
Who  can  tell  what  such  a  fiend-like  creature  may 
do  to  me  ?  Besides,  it  is  but  a  matter  of  a  few 
hours,  and  I  shall  know  whether  I  have  anything 
to  look  for  in  that  quarter  or  not.  What  were  her 
words?  That  when  I  seek  my  boudoir  for  the 
dinner-toilet,  I  shall  find  the  phial  upon  the  table. 
Well  and  good  !  If  it  be  there,  all  will  have  gone 
well  with  her :  but  if  it  be  »ot  there,  it  will  then 
be  time  enough  for  me  to  ascertain  what  has  be- 
come of  her." 

Such  were  the  reflections  of  the  Princess  of 
Spartivento  with  regard  to  La  Bolfina;  and  then, 
as  the  impassioned  woman  pressed  her  bands  to  her 
throbbing  brows,  she  mentally  apostrophized  our 
young  hero  in  terms  that  were  fully  consistent  with 
the  agitated  condition  of  her  feelings. 

"  Ob,  beautiful  youth !  why  were  we  ever  des- 
tined to  meet  ?  Why  were  you  so  suddenly 
thrown  into  my  path  ? — was  it  to  be  unto  me  a 
source  of  happiness  or  misery  ?  What  may  I  now 
expect  ?  Ob,  this  love  of  mine !  how  fierce  and 
yet  how  tender!— how  strong  is  it  in  itself,  and  yet 
what  a  weakness  is  it !  O  Charles !  shall  I  ever 
clasp  thee  in  these  arms  ?  will  thy  head  ever  be 
pillowed  upon  this  breast?  will  thy  lips  ever  meet 
mine  P  Date  I  hopo  to  inspire  thee  with  one 
scintillation  of  that  mighty  flame  of  passion  which 
burns  and  rages  with  volcanic  fury  in  the  depths  of 
my  own  bosom  ?  or  art  thou  too  deeply  enamoured 
of  Lucia  r  So,  no  !  it  is  impossible  that  you  can 
prefer  the  sentimental  Lucia  to   my  impassioned 


self !  It  is  but  the  delusion  of  the  moment  undet 
which  thou  art  labouring  !  At  all  events  let  me  think 
that  I  can  yet  bring  thee  to  love  me.  Without 
that  hope  I  should  die !— without  that  idea  I  should 
swallow  the  poison  which  I  intend  for  another!" 

Then  the  Princess— closing  her  eyes,  and  placing 
her  hands  over  them,  as  if  hermetically  to  seal 
them  in  such  a  way  that  she  might  shut  out  all 
external  objects — abandoned  herself  to  delicious 
and  luxurious  thoughts, — giving  full  scope  to  her 
imagination,  and  buoying  up  her  fancy  with  the 
idea  that  every  obstacle  had  been  set  aside  and 
that  she  was  now  happy  in  the  possession  of  tha 
young  Englishman's  love. 

But  suddenly  an  idea  struck  her ;  and  starting 
up  from  the  sofa,  with  a  dead  pallor  upon  her 
countenance,  she  ejaculated,  "Good  heavens!  what 
will  he  think  when  he  beholds  her  whom  he  now 
loves  falling  dead  at  his  feet  ?  Will  he  believe 
that  it  was  apoplexy  ?  or  will  he  suspect  foul  play  ? 
No — it  is  impossible  that  he  can  suppose  me 
capable  of  such  a  crime  !  Impossible  !  And  I 
will  tell  him  that  it  is  in  consequence  of  all  the 
excitement  through  which  my  poor  sister  has  re- 
cently passed— and  I   will  shed  torrents   of  tears 

Oh,  I  will  dissemble  !     And  then,  to  be  alone 

beneath  this  roof  with  Charles — without  a  rival- 
in  full  freedom  to  practise  all  a  woman's  wiles  and 
blaodishments  towards  him — Oh  !  is  it  possible 
that  I  can  fail  P  Must  I  not  succeed  P  must  I  not 
conquer  ?  and  must  not  he  succumb  ?  Am  I  not 
grandly  handsome  ?  If  the  image  of  my  sister 
cannot  be  banished  from  his  memory  by  the  actual 
presence  of  such  a  face  and  form  as  these" — and 
she  was  now  contemplating  herself  in  the  mirror 
— "  then  may  it  he  said  that  never  yet  was  there 
a  veritable  spell  in  woman's  beauty  !  Oh,  yes  !  I 
shall  succeed!  — I  shall  suceeed!  But  if  not  ?— 
Ah !  then  life  will  have  nothing  to  induce  me  to 
cling  to  it !— the  whole  world  will  become  a  waste 
to  my  contemplation- and  death  shall  release  me 
from  my  miseries!  And  not  alone  to  the  silent 
grave  will  I  go !  No! — for  if  he  will  not  be  mine, 
he  shall  not  live  to  become  another's  !" 

Such  a  terrible  expression  swept  over  her  coun- 
tenance as  she  came  to  this  resolve,  that  she  was 
absolutely  frightened  at  her  own  looks;  and  she 
abruptly  turned  away  from  the  mirror  which  re- 
flected them.  Then  she  threw  herself  again  upon 
the  sofa;  and  it  was  in  the  following  channel  that 
her  thoughts  next  flowed: — 

"How  is  it  that  I  have  become  thus  changed — 
and  all  in  a  few  days  ?  To  think  that  I  whose 
virtue  was  so  strong  that  my  very  look  overawed 
the  libertine — to  think  that  I  who  was  never  wont 
lo  harbour  an  impure  thought— should  now  be 
ready — aye,  and  madly  yearn  to  throw  myself  into 
the  arms  of  this  young  man !  To  think  that  I 
who  was  so  proud  of  my  unblemished  reputation, 
and  who  would  sooner  have  perished  than  descend 
from  the  pedestal  of  purity  even  to  win  the  favour 
of  a  King,  should  now  be  willing  to  become  the 
mistress — aye,  the  slave  of  this  English  youth  1 
Can  love  do  all  this ?  has  love  that  power?  Oh, 
where  are  all  tha  oaths  that  I  have  sworn  on  be- 
half of  the  cause  of  Italian  freedom  p— oaths  that 
over  and  over  again  I  have  repeated  in  tha  pre- 
sence of  the  effigy  of  my  perished  husband  P  Where 
are  they  P  Scattered  to  the  winds  ! — and  all  by 
the  potent  wand  of  love  !     Oh,  who  shall  talk  of 
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Ihe  might  of  Emperors  and  the  power  of  Kinga — 
of  the  etreogtb  of  armies  upon  the  land  or  of 
naTies  upon  the  sea — when  viewed  in  comparison 
with  the  might,  the  power,  and  the  strength  of 
]oyo  ?     For,  Ob !   we  are  not  the  willing  votaries 

but  the  victims  of  that  deity  ! Ah !  what  would 

I  give  to  rend  the  chains  which  are  now  upon  me! 
—to  throw  off  the  influences  which  have  fastened 
themselves  upon  me !  So  !  it  is  impossible  !  This 
>ove  of  mine  may  ever  cling  to  me  as  a  curse 
fatal  as  Dejanira'e  poisoned  garment — and  1  the 
while  powerless  to  put  it- away  from  me!  But  let 
me  not  despond  !  I^o,  no  !  I  must  indulge  in  wild 
burning  hope  ! or  else — or  else  there  were  in- 
deed naught  left  to  live  for ! — and  'tia  hope  only 
that  now  beckons  me  onward  in  my  stupendous 
pathway  of  crime  !" 

Tae  reader  may  now  be  enabled  to  jttdg#  Ibrougb 
what  varyiog  phases  of  feeling  the  Princess  was 
rapidly  borne, — bow  at  one  time  she  was  floating 
onward  on  the  sunny  waters  of  the  paradise  which 
her  own  imagination  created— and  how  at  another 
moment  she  was  plunged  deep  down  into  the 
Tor:ei  of  a  volcano  where  6res  were  fiercely  rogin  j, 
— how  she  strove  to  reason  herself  against  remorse 
and  buoy  herself  up  with  hope — bow  she  had  her 
eyes  open  to  the  horrors  of  the  career  which  she 
was  pursuing,  yet  sought  to  blind  herself  against 
them — and  how  her  fancy  at  one  time  revelled  in 
an  elysium  delicious  and  luxurious  beyond  de- 
scription— and  how  at  another  it  depicted  horrors 
than  which  pandemonium  itself  had  nothing  more 
frightful ! 

At  leuglh  the  Princess  endeavoured  to  fiy  away 
from  thought  itself;  and  moreover  she  did  not  ' 
cooose  to  remain  too  long  separated  from  her  i 
sister,  for  fear  lest  she  should  be  fiarmshing  as  I 
»pportuaity  for  Lucia  to  enjoy  the  society  of  the  j 
young  Count.  Tas  Princess  accordingly  descended  i 
into  the  garden,  where  however  she  did  not  find 
Di  Vere  at  all — but  Lucia  in  conversation  with 
Vuitura  and  Fslmas ;  the  last- mentioned  Individual 
having  just  returned  from  bis  visit  to  Signer  Ben- 
venuto. 

The  time  passed  on  until  the  dinner  hoar  was 
approaching;  and  then  the  Princess  of  Spartivento 
returned  to  her  boudoir.  It  was  in  a  state  of  the 
most  anxious  suspense  that  she  entered  the  room; 
and  with  a  still  greater  tension  of  the  feelings  did 
she  advance  towards  t V«  toilet-lahle-  Then  all  in 
a  moment  the  most  p..Terful  revulsion  Took  place, 
as  if  the  entire  me:aanism  of  life  took  a  new 
movement  within  h'  *,,  when  on  the  toilet-table 
6h«  beheld  the  phial. 

Yes— it  was  there.  She  took  it  up :  it  was  very 
nearly  filled  to  the  stopper  with  a  fluid  completely 
colourless  and  pellucid  like  water. 

"Ihe  woman  has  kept  her  word!"  said  the 
Princess,  with  a  feeling  of  indescribable  triumph: 
anl  having  locked  up  the  phial  in  a  bureau,  for 
lear  lest  by  any  accident  it  might  be  broken,  she 
rang  the  bell  to  summon  the  handmaidens  who 
were  appointed  to  attend  upon  her. 

When  her  toilet  was  completed,  she  dismissed 
them:  she  concealed  the  pbial  about  her  person; 
and  she  descended  to  the  drawing-room.  Her 
Bister  Lucia  was  already  there ;  and  .Charles  was 
showing  her  a  beautiful  book  of  prints  which  he 
had  that  afternoon  discovered  in  the  library  of  hit 
mansion.   Ha  was  making  some  remark  upon  one 


of  the  pictures,  and  Lucia  was  gazing  up  at  him 
with  that  look  of  modest  friendly  familiarity 
which  she  was  now  accustomed  to  assume  towards 
him  when  they  wer«  alone  together.  It  was  just 
such  a  look  as  a  sister  might  bend  upon  a  brother: 
but  to  the  distorted  fancy  of  the  Princess  it  in- 
stantaneously assumed  another  appearance.  She 
thought  it  was  a  look  of  fondest  love  which  her 
sister  and  the  young  Count  were  exchanging,  and 
that  all  the  tenderest  intelligence  was  flashing  in 
warm  transfusion  betwixt  the  eyes  of  both.  For 
a  moment  Bianca  bit  her  lips  with  rage:  but  this 
evidence  of  what  she  felt  pes=ed  unnoticed  alike 
by  Charles  and  Lucia.  Palm:i3  aal  Voitura  almost 
immediately  afterwards  made  ^',air  appearance  in 
the  drawing-rcora :  and  the  conversation  became 
general  until  a  circumstance  occurred  which  sud- 
denly startled  the  whole  party. 

Tois  was  nothing  eise  than  the  appearance  o( 
ha'.f  a-dojen  cavalry  soldiers,  with  an  officer  a 
little  way  in  advance,  approaching  up  the  shady 
avenue  leading  towards  the  mansion. 

"  All  is  lost !"  murmured  the  Countess  of  3£i- 
Iszzo,  with  a  voice  and  look  of  terror  :  but  it  wai 
towards  our  hero  that  her  eyes  were  turned, 
ihereby  involuntarily  showitig  that  it  was  only  for 
him  she  was  smitten  with  apprehension. 

The  Princess  and  Voitura  exchanged  rapid  re- 
gards—the former  full  of  rage  at  Ihe  looks  of  her 
sister— but  Stefano  meaning  to  convey  a  regret 
that  his  proposal  of  the  morning  was  now  antici- 
pated by  the  arrival  of  the  officers  of  justice. 

"All  need  not  be  lost,"  Signer  Pa'mss  hastened 
to  observe.  "  31&riy  reasons  maj  bring  these  sol- 
.-iiers  to  the  fcr^ar?  bajidestbe  intention  of  arresting 
anybody." 

"  And  if  an  arrest  were  contemplated,"  our  hero 
hastened  to  add,  '■  tlio:e  men  would  scarcely  show 
themselves  thus  in  front  of  the  house,  thereby 
giving  us  warning  and  time  fur  flight  ;  but  they 
would  have  advanced,  separately  and  stealthily,  to 
surround  us." 

"  Put  8  bold  faca  upon  it,  my  lord,"  said  Signor 
Palmas,  "  and  go  and  see  what  they  want.  Or 
shall  I?- 

"  Jfot  so,  my  dear  friend,"  responded  Charles. 
"I  will  follow  your  advics — I  will  go  out  to  them 
myself." 

The  young  Connt  accordingly  cuitted  the  room ; 
and  descending  the  staircase,  he  r^atxhed  the  marble 
steps  of  the  front-door  just  as  the  sfGcer  and  hia 
little  troop  rode  up  to  tho  entrance 

*'  Have  1  the  honour  of  spoaking  Co  the  Count 
of  Camerino  f"  inquired  the  oflicer,  carrying  hi« 
band  to  hisc&p  witti  a  military    alute. 

Charles  bowed  an  affinnativck 

"  I  thought  you  must  be  his  lordship,"  pursued 
tba  Lieutenant;  "for  I  heard  in  tho  neighbour- 
hood enough  to  prepare  me  to  behold  precisely 
such  a  personage  as  I  have  now  the  honour  to 
address." 

"  And  what  roav  be  your  business,  signor  f"  io- 
auired  Char.ef.  who  scarcely  know  whether  he 
had  most  to  hope  or  fear  ;  and  yet  he  was  perhaps 
mora  inclined  towards  the  favourable  view  of  the 
matter. 

"  Your  lordship  has  doubtless  heard  bf  a  cer- 
tain treasonable  and  piratical  attempt  made  by  c 
horde  of  desperadoes  upon  the  city  of  Leghorn?" 

•'  Yes— I  have  heard  something  of  the  matter,' 
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replied  our  hero,  maintainiag  the  utmosl  compo-  I 
Bure  of  countenance. 

"  Well,  my  lord,"  resumed  the  officer "  But, 

by  the  bye,  I  ought  to  ask  your  lordship's  pardon 

for  detaining  you  out  here  in  the  cold  air " 

"  Not  at  all.  You  have  doubtless  a  duty  to  per- 
form," said  the  young  Count.     "  Proceed." 

"  ily  esplanations  shall  soon  be  given,"  con- 
tinued the  lieutenant.  "  It  is  said  that  two  Pied- 
montese  ladies  of  rank— a  Princess  and  a  Countess 
— were  actually  and  positively  engaged  in  that  af- 
fair :  it  is  even  believed  that  they  fought,  disguised 
in  male  apparel— that  they  escaped,  though  it  is 
cot  known  how— for  all  the  information  which  has 
been  obtained  is  very  vague  indeed  upon  the 
points—" 

"  So  it  would  appear,  signSr,"  said  our  hero, 
with  a  smile  of  good-natured  affability. 

"  You  are  right,  my  lord :  and  therefore  you 
see  how  meagre  the  instructions  are  upon  which  I 
am  acting.  However,  to  be  brief,  it  is  supposed 
that  the  two  ladies  I  speak  of  have  come  some- 
where into  this  part  of  the  country— and  of  course 
the  authorities  will  arrest  them  if  they  can  catch 
hold  of  them." 

"  And  what,  then,  do  you  require  of  me,  signor  P" 
uked  our  hero. 

"  Simply,  my  lord,  that  you  will  give  the  assur- 
ance that  the  two  ladies  who  I  understand  arrived 
on  a  visit  to  your  mansion  the  day  before  yester- 
day, early  in  the  morning,  are  not  thoie  of  whom 
I   am  in  search.     Indeed,  it  is  a  mere  matter  of 

form,  my  lord " 

"  Of  course— I  understand  it  in  that  light,"  in- 
terjected  Charles,  with  a  smile.  "  And  thus,  as 
you  have  anticipated  my  answer,  perhaps  you  will 
alight  and  partake  of  some  refreshments?" 

"  I  thank  your  lordship.  A  glass  of  wine  here 
at  the  entrance,  and  a  dram  for  each  of  my  mea 

but  we  have  not  time  to  dismount — wo  must 

ride  on  into  the  town  and  make  our  report  to  the 
Mayor." 

"You  shall  have  refreshments  immediately!" 
exclaimed  our  hero :  and  summoning  a  lacquey,  he 
gave  the  necessary  orders.  "  Have  you  received 
any  description  of  the  personal  appearance  of  the 
two  ladias  ?"  he  proceeded  to  ask,  again  addressing 
himself  to  the  officer. 

"  No,  my  lord — only  that  they  are  supposed  to 
be  Viry  handsome.  But  then  so  many  of  tbo  sex 
answer  to  this  description— God  bless  their  hearts  ! 
that  it  is  as  vague  as  if  a  person  was  told  to  go 
out  and  catch  an  animal  with  a  tail— and  inas- 
much as  there  are  very  few  animals  without  tails,  it 
would  be  dilllcuit  to  know  which  particular  species 
was  meant.  But  touching  and  concerning  these 
ladies  of  yours,  my  lord,  you  have  not  yet  given 
me  the  formal  pledge  X  require,  and  which  as  an 
honourable  man  you  will  of  course  consider  as 
bin'ling  as  an  oath." 

"  Here  are  the  refreshments !"  interjected 
Charles,  who  for  a  few  minutes  had  vainly  buoyed 
himself  up  with  the  hope  that  the  business  was 
quite  &?t  at  rest — whereas  he  now  found  it  re- 
opened, and  a  pointed  demand  made  for  a  formal 
and  direct  answer. 

He  busied  himself  to  do  the  honours  of  the 
well-laden  tray  which  the  footman  bad  brought 
out,  and  another  lacquey  was  employed  in  distri- 
tutiog  the  glasses  and  banding  cakes. 


"Y'our  wine  is  excellent,  my  lord,"  said  the 
officer,  as  ho  began  sipping  a  second  glass.  "  What 
with  youth,  and  good  look?,  a  noble  title,  a 
splendid  mansion,  and  such  a  cellar  as  this  wine 
is  a  specimen  of,  you  have  everything  to  make 
life  happy.  And  now  my  lord,  with  thanks  (or 
your  kindness,  we  will  take  our  departure." 

*'  Good  evening  to  you,  lieutenant,"  said  our 
hero.  "  I  am  sorry  you  cannot  remain  to  drink  a 
bottle  of  this  wine  since  you  relish  it.  But  good 
evening." 

"  Good  evening,  my  lord — —Ah,  I  forgot ! 
Your  lordship's  assurance,  on  your  sacred  word  of 
honour  as  a  gentleman,  that  those  ladies ■' 

"  My  cousins,"  interjected  Charles. 

"  Ab,  your  lordship's  cousins  ?  Ob,  well,  if 
that's  the  case,  then,  I'm  euro  wo  need  not  look 
here  any  further  for  a  Sardinian  Princess  and 
Countess.  Y'our  lordship  is  an  Englishman — and 
of  course  your  cousins  aro  English  also.  And  now 
once  more  good  evening,  my  lord." 

With  these  words,  and  again  bestowing  a  mili- 
tary salute  upon  the  young  nobleman,  the  lieu- 
tenant wheeled  round  his  steed  and  trotted  away 
at  the  head  of  his  troop  ;  while  our  hero  ascended 
hastily  towards  the  drawing-room,  delighted  to 
think  that  be  had  settled  the  business  so  comfort- 
ably, by  the  mere  accidental  interjection  of  the 
words  *'  my  cousins,"  and  without  being  compelled 
to  have  recourse  to  a  falsehood. 


CHAPTER     LIX. 


Tnn  pniAL. 

Tnn  young  Count  related  everything  that  had 
passed  between  himself  and  the  officer;  and  the 
fine  eyes  of  Lucia  di  llilazzo  sparkled  with  joy 
when  she  learnt  how  completely  all  suspicion 
had  been  averted  from  our  hero  himself.  Ths 
Princess  perceived  that  look  ;  and  again  did 
the  reptile  of  jealousy  lift  up  its  head  in  her 
heart. 

*'  But  now,"  exclaimed  Lucia,  "  it  is  our  boundeo 
duty,  my  dear  sister,  to  leave  this  house  with  the 
least  possible  delay!  It  is  clear  enough  that  at 
present  no  idea  exists  'that  his  lordship  the  Count 
could  have  had  any  concern  in  the  enterprise 
against  Leghorn  :  but  it  we  remain  here " 

"  At  all  events  we  will  not  discuss  the  subject 
now,"  interrupted  Charles,  with  a  smile.  "Her 
Highness  and  your  ladyship  are  safe  beneath  my 
roof." 

"To  be  sure!"  exclaimed  Signor  Palmas  ;  "all 
the  more  safe  on  account  of  this  very  visit  which 
has  just  been  paid  !  The  officer  will  go  and  make 
such  a  report  in  the  town  as  shall  render  the 
idea  ridiculous  that  the  Sardinian  Princess  and 
Countess  could  be  harboured  within  these  walls. 
And  do  permit  me,  my  dear  signora,"  proceeded 
the  worthy  old  gentleman,  now  specially  address- 
ing himself  to  tho  Countess  di  Milaizo,  "  to  im- 
plore you  to  guard  against  any  sudden  excitement 
—  that  is  to  say,  as  much  as  you  possibly  can — by 
maintaining  a  continuous  control  over  your  feel- 
ings. I  saw  just  now  how  deadly  pale  you  turned 
when  the  officer  and  hia  troop  came  in  aigbt— theu 


how  full  of  apprehension  jou  wore  while  my  Lord 
Count  was  absent  from  the  room — then  how 
feverish  was  the  suspense  which  you  displayed  on 
his  return " 

"  And  natural  enough,  signor !"  interrupted  our 
hero:  for  Lucia  had  just  averted  her  crimsoning 
cheek";  and  he  comprehended  why — he  knew  how 
much  she  had  felt  on  his  account. 

The  Princess  and  Signor  Voitura  exchanged  sig- 
niBcant  glances,  —  the  latter  hastily  whispering, 
"  Your  sister's  lore  for  the  CouLt  is  an  infatuation 
— a  madness !" 

Eianca  felt  a  fierce  rage  glowing  though  her 
entire  form ;  and  it  seemed  to  her  for  a  moment 
as  if  her  veins  ran  with  lightning  :  then  the  next 
instant  she  became  all  cold,  and  a  glacial  sensa- 
tion struck  her  as  she  thought  within  herself,  "  I 
have  the  means  of  vengeance!"  fcr  the  phial  of 
poison  was  about  her  person. 

"  it  is  all  very  well,  my  lord,"  proceeded  Pal- 
map,  who  was  inclined  to  be  garrulous,  "  to  say 
that  it  is  natural  to  give  way  to  these  paroxysms 
of  strong  excitement  :  but  I  tell  you  that  they 
are  to  be  guarded  against  just  the  same  as  a  pru- 
dent person  would  avoid  inebriation.  Of  course  I 
need  not  tell  an  enlightened  audience,  such  as  I 
have  now  about  me,  that  sudden  emotions  are 
most  dangerous,  morally  and  physically.  They 
may  destroy  the  reason — or  they  may  cut  short 
the  existence.  I  hope,  eignora,  you  will  bear  all 
these  facta  in  mind." 

"  Surely,  my  dear  signor,"  said  De  Vere,  "  you 
might  choose  a  more  cheerful  topic  ?" 

"  It  at  least  has  the  merit  of  being  an  interest- 
ing one,"  replied  the  Princess  of  Spartivento  with 
a  smile  that  seemed  full  of  amiability  ;  for  she 
rather  liked  the  turn  which  the  notary  was  giving 
to  the  conversation. 

"I  have  a  brother  who  is  a  physician,"  pro- 
ceeded the  notary,  who  was  terribly  apt  to  work  a 
particular  topic  into  complete  exhaustion,  and  who 
\tas  self-willed  and  obstinate  in  sticking  to  a 
favourite  subject.  "  He  has  written  a  book  upon 
the  nerves,  and  he  gives  many  singular  incidents 
and  illustrations  of  his  special  theories.  They  are 
well  authenticated.  Some  happened  of  his  own 
knowledge,  and  beneath  his  own  eyes.  1  will  tell 
\ou  a  case." 

"Pray  for  heaven's  sake,"  interposed  Charles, 
"  think  of  some  other  topic  !" 

"  I  shall  not  detain  you  many  minutes,  my 
lord,"  said  the  notary. 

"  Why  don't  they  announce  dinner  P"  muttered 
Charles  to  himself. 

"  My  brother,  the  physician,"  resumed  Signor 
I'almas,  "relates  the  tale  I  am  about  to  tell  you. 
There  was  a  young  lady  at  Palermo,  and  she  was 
engaged  to  be  married  to  a  very  handsome  young 
Rcntleman  of  independent  properly.  He  was  well 
known  for  his. liberal  opinions,  and  bad  more  than 
once  incurred  the  risk  of  being  thrown  into 
prison.    At  length   his  name  was  mentioned   in 

of  the  numerous  conspiracies  which  are  constantly 
hatching  or  exploding  in  Sicily :  but  rumour  had 
exaggerated  the  real  facts  of  the  case  as  they  re> 
garded  the  hero  of  my  story;  for  he  had  ample 
evidence  to  prove  that  he  was  not  at  a  particular 
place  at  the  time  when  it  was  alleged  he  was  there 
with  the  chief  conspirators.     His  intended  bride 
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had  heard  the  rumour  in  its  worst  form ;  and  sha 
was  full  of  terror  and  suspense.  Her  lover  flew 
to  comfort,  console,  and  reassure  her;  and  you 
may  conceive  how  great  was  her  delight  when  she 
found  that  he  was  in  no  way  seriously  implicated. 
My  brother  the  physician  called  at  the  time ;  and 
be  read  the  lady  a  long  lecture  upon  the  folly  and 
danger  of  abandoning  herself  to  the  impulse  of 
every  emotion  and  allowing  any  suddenly  excited 
feeling  to  gain  such  a  potent  ascendancy  ovar  her. 
She  promised  to  be  more  guarded  and  courageoui 
for  the  future  :  but  while  she  was  still  speaking,  a 
troop  of  soldiers  rode  up  to  the  bouse— just  at 
that  little  party  came  to  this  mansion  ere  now. 
The  poor  young  lady,  forgetting  all  her  wise  reso- 
lutions, jumped  at  the  most  evil  conolusion— 
namely,  that  the  worst  was  going  to  happen,  and 
that  the  soldiers  bad  come  to  arrest  her  lover. 
They  asked  for  him  :  he  went  down  stairs  to 
speak  to  them  ;  and  during  bis  temporary  absence 
the  young  lady  was  a  prey  to  as  terrible  a  sus- 
pense and  inward  agitation  as  your  ladyship  was 
just  now  :"— and  here  Signor  Falmas  addressed 
himself  to  the  Countess  di  Milazao. 

"  Have  you  nearly  done,  signer  ?"  inquired 
Charles  impatiently  ;  and  then  he  again  muttered 
to  himself,  "  Why  in  heaven's  name  is  the  butler 
so  long  in  announcing  dinner  P" 

"  My  story  is  almost  ended,"  said  Falmas,  who 
was  as  good-natured  as  he  was  garrulous.  "  Let 
me  seep  where  was  IP  Oh,  I  recollect !  Well, 
the  soldiers  came  not  with  the  slightest  intention 
of  molesting  the  young  gentleman.  Two  ofllcers 
who  were  friends  of  his,  were  in  command  of  the 
troop ;  and  they  called  to  let  him  know  that  he 
had  better  go  and  give  certain  explanations  to  the 
military  commandant — in  which  case  all  would 
be  well;  but  that  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  neg- 
lected to  do  so,  an  order  for  his  arrest  might  be 
issued.  Well,  the  soldiers  rode  away ;  and  the 
young  gentleman   hastened  up-stairs  to    reassure 

his  intended  bride just  as  you,  my  lord,  came 

hurrying  in  ere  now.  !Not  however  that  the  cases 
are  quite  parallel " 

"Surely  dinner  roust  be  ready  i"  ejaculated  the 
young  Count  impatiently. 

"  Ten  words  and  I  have  finished  P"  said  Pal- 
mas.  "  The  young  lady  seemed  to  have  quite  re- 
covered from  the  shock  she  bad  experienced  and 
the  excitement  that  followed :  her  lover  went 
to  the  commandant,  made  everything  right  with 
that  functionary,  and  then  returned  to  the  house 
of  his  intended  bride.  Several  guests  were  pre- 
sent, when  they  all  sat  down  to  dinner.  Now 
comes  the  tragical  catastrophe." 

"  Indeed  f"  said  the  Princess,  who  bad  been  lis- 
tening with  a  growing  interest  in  the  narrative. 
"  Wos  the  sequel  a  calamitous  one  P" 

"  Dinner  must  be  served  up !"  ejaculated 
Charles. 

"  Three  words  and  I  have  done !"  said  Falmas. 
"An  hour  had  elapsed— perhaps  two  hours  indeed, 
from  the  departure  of  the  soldiers — the  intended 
bride  was  seated  at  table  with  her  lover  and  her 
friends— they  were  at  dessert — when  all  of  a  sudden, 
juat  after  the  young  lady  had  raised  a  glass  to  her 
lips,  she  fell  from  her  seat — a  corpse !  Excitement 
bad  killed  her." 

"  How  strange !  how  remarkable  !"  ejaculated 
the  Princess :   and  indeed  she   inwardly  ielt  the 
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fuUfGrci)  of  the  words  she  had  just  uttered,  though 
her  real  meaning  was  not  anderstood, 

"  Not  so  very  remartable  either,"  said  Palmas, 
"  for  my  brother  gives  at  least  a  dozen  illustrations 
of  the  fact  that  sudden  death  arising  from  excite- 
ment, may  take  place  tvfo  or  three  hours  after  the 
exciting  cause  itself  has  passed  away." 

"  Indeed !"  said  the  Princess,  "  I  was  not  until 
now  aware " 

The  door  was  thrown  open ;  and  the  butler 
made  his  appearance  upon  the  threshold  to  an- 
nounce that  dinner  was  served  up.  The  party  de- 
icended  to  the  dining-room,  where  an  elegant  ban- 
ijuet  appeared  upon  the  table.  Our  hero  seemed 
to  take  upon  himself  the  task  of  maintaining  the 
conversation ;  for  he  talked  more  than  he  was 
wont  to  do ;  but  it  was  really  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  notary  from  reverting  to  his  fa- 
rontite  topic.  Kever  did  the  young  Count  seem 
Ho.  95.— AoKES. 


more  affable  or  agreeable;  jnd  according  to  the 
rule  of  conduct  which  he  bad  prescribed  for  him- 
self, he  directed  his  discourse  as  much  to  the  Prin- 
cess as  to  the  Countess — though  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  avoid  showing  every  now  and  then  that 
he  had  a  preference  for  Lucia  over  her  sister 
Bianca.  And  all  the  time  that  he  was  thus  gaily 
conversing,  he  was  wondering  whether  the  Princess 
had  the  pbial  about  her,  and  whether  she  meant  to 
make  a  trial  of  its  contents  on  the  present  ocoa- 


As  for  the  Princess  herself,  she  kept  on  men- 
tally ejaculating,  "Good  heavens!  how  strange 
that  Palmas  should  have  told  such  a  tale  !  what  • 
remarkable  coincidence  I  how  extraordinary  that 
in  his  garrulity  he  should  be  brought  as  it  were 
to  aid  the  success  of  my  own  plan,  or  at  least  to 
screen  me  from  suspicion  !  If  we  had  been  in 
connivance  he  could  not  have  devised  a  narrative 
Vol.  n. 
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more  admirably  suited  to  my  purpose,  oor  have  I 
told  it  in  a  more  appropriate  manner  !" 

The  dinner  progressed;  there  were  several 
courses  foUoiving  oacli  other— and  then  came  the 
dessert.  The  hothouses  of  the  garden  produced  the  ' 
must  delicious  fraits  in  that  December  season;  ' 
and  there  wero  several  likeviio  which  still  Rtow 
in  the  open  air  that  had  disappeared  months  back 
from  the  colder  latitudes  of  more  oortberly  climes.  ' 
T.iere  was  likewise  a  varied  assortment  of  wines, 
chosen  by  the  good  tasto  of  the  butler,  who  had 
long  been  in  the  service  of  the  late  Count,  and 
who  was  now  well  pleased  to  do  all  possible  honour 
to  the  present  one.  The  conversation  progressed 
with  gaiety :  it  seemed  as  it  Charles  had  infused 
an  hilarious  spirit  into  it.  As  for  the  Princess, 
she  had  never  appeared  more  cheerful,  and  her 
manner  seemed  more  than  ever  kind  and  affec- 
tionate towards  her  sister. 

Charles  never  once  lost  sight  of  the  Princess, 
although  she  was  very  far  from  noticing  or  eus- 
peeling  that  he  thus  watched  her.  But  be  fol- 
lowed every  morement,  every  gesture  on  her  part. 
At  length,  while  Signer  Voitura  was  relating  some 
anecdote  that  riveted  the  attention  of  the  Coun- 
tess and  the  notary— and  while  Charles  himself 
affected  to  be  equally  interested  in  the  tale — the 
Princess  of  Sparlivento  dexterously  drew  forth  the 
little  phial  from  the  laced  bodice  of  her  dress. 
Quick  as  lightning  was  the  glance  which  she 
darted  round  the  table  at  the  moment:  but  no 
one  seemed  to  be  observing  her.  She  sat  next  to 
her  sister :  Lucia's  wine-glass  was  about  three 
parts  filled  ;  and  the  Princess,  while  affecting  to 
lean  a  little  more  across  the  table  with  an  air  as  if 
she  were  loath  to  lose  a  single  word  spoken  by 
Slefano  Voitura,  poured  some  half-dojen  drops 
from  the  phial  into  that  glass.  Charles  saw  it  all : 
but  the  Princess  fancied  that  he  beheld  naught  of 
the  proceeding. 

And  now  whot  an  interval  of  stupendous  sus- 
pense ensued  for  Bianca,  during  the  three  or  four 
minutes  that  Voitura's  tale  still  lasted  ere  it 
reached  its  conclusion.  Three  or  four  minutes!  — 
they  seemed  to  be  three  or  four  ages !  In  how 
long  a  time  would  Bianca  see  her  sister  fall  dead 
at  her  feet  ?  were  not  her  very  minutes  now.  num- 
bered ?  would  she  live  five  or  ten?  and  then  what 
would  ensue  ?  Terrible  was  the  agitation  which 
reigned  within  the  guilty  woman's  soul:  but  ex- 
ternally she  was  calm,  collected,  and  with  all  her 
attention  apparently  absorbed  in  the  tale  which 
Voitura  was  telling. 

At  length  the  anecdote  was  finished;  and  Signer 
Palmas,  while  making  some  remark,  took  up  his 
glass — a  movement  which  was  mechanically  fol- 
lowed by  Lucia.  And  now  how  violently  beat 
Bianca's  heart !  Lucia  slowly  emptied  her  glass, 
and  replaced  it  upon  the  table.  But  the  expected 
catastrophe  did  not  ensue.  There  was  no  falling 
from  the  chair — no  corpse  rolling  at  Bianca's  feet : 
her  sister  was  apparently  as  full  of  life  and  health 
as  she  was  before  she  had  partaken  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  little  phial.  "What  did  it  mean?  had 
La  Dolfina  deceived  her  ?  or  was  the  poison 
slower  in  its  operation  than  she  had  been  led  to 
believe  ?  As  she  swept  her  looks  round  the  table, 
she  fancied  that  she  caught  the  eyes  of  the  young 
Count  of  Camerino  fixed  upon  her — her  coun- 
tenance became  scarlet— but  when  she  looked  at 


him  again,  he  was  gazing  in  another  direction,  and 
with  an  air  as  if  he  had  nothing  unusual  in  hia 
thoughts. 

Half-an-hour  passed,  and  the  contents  of  the 
phial  remained  without  effect.  The  party  now 
rose  from  their  seats,  and  ascended  to  the  drawing- 
room,  where  coffee  was  served.  Presently  Palmas 
engaged  Lucia  and  Voitura  in  listening  to  some 
laughable  anecdote  which  he  had  to  tell  them,  and 
to  which  the  Countess  readily  gave  her  attention, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  very  different  from  the  gloomy 
tale  he  had  told  before  dinner.  The  opportunity 
for  which  Charles  had  been  seeking  now  presented 
itself;  and  he  said  to  the  Princess,  "Will  your 
Highness  take  a  turn  with  me  in  the  picture 
gallery  ?" 

"  Willingly,  my  lord,"  answered  Bianca,  amazed 
at  the  proposal,  but  not  terrified  by  it :  on  the 
contrary,  there  was  a  fluttering  pleasure  mingled 
with  her  wonderment  as  she  asked  herself,  "  Can 
he  possibly  have  changed  towards  me?" 

They  quitted  the  drawing-rjom — traversed  a 
landing— and  entered  the  picture  gallery.  There 
the  Princess  was  just  beginning  to  make  some  re- 
mark in  an  affable  and  even  tender  tone,  when  out 
hero,  turning  round  upon  her  with  startling  ab- 
ruptness, and  assuming  an  ominous  sternness  of 
look,  said,  "  Signora,  I  have  saved  you  from  the 
commission  of  a  crime  !" 

The  Princess  was  stricken  ghastly  and  epoech- 
less. 

"  Yes — I  repeat  my  words,"  continued  Charles. 
"  You  found  the  phial  upon  your  toilet-table — but 
it  contained  water!  Y^our  Highness  may  with  all 
possible  impunity  swallow  tho  remainder  of  ita 
contents." 

"  lly  God  I"— and  Bianca  could  say  no  more: 
she  was  as  white  as  a  corpse — but  she  was  trem* 
bling  as  if  she  were  smitten  with  the  palsy. 

"You  see  that  you  are  unmasked,"  continued 
Charles;  "but  it  is  not  my  intention  to  expose 
you  in  the  presence  of  your  sister  and  the  two 
gentlemen  who  are  now  with  her.  I  would  spare 
the  Countess  of  llilazzo  the  anguish  and  tho 
shame  of  knowing  that  her  sister  would  have  be- 
come an  assassin  but  for  the  wondrous  intervention 
of  providence  which  placed  me  in  a  condition  to 
frustrate  the  intended  crime.  But  your  Highness 
must  depart  from  my  dwelling " 

"  Yes,  yes— I  will  depart!  Oh,  for  God's  eika 
do  not  expose  me !  I  will  leave  your  house  at 
onca !" 

"  Not  80,  Signora,"  interrupted  our  hero:  "  that 
would  be  to  excite  some  suspicion.  Remain  here 
until  to-morrow  morning,  and  I  promise  you  that 
no  look  nor  word  on  my  part  shall  seem  to  upbraid 
you  for  any  secret  cause.  The  crime  which  jou 
committed  at  your  palace  at  Turin,  has  hardened 
you  for  the  perpetration  of  other  deeds  of  turpi- 
tude; and  I  cannot  fo'get  that  it  was  on  my 
account  that  you  committed  that  first  crime.  Fur 
this  reason  I  spare  you  now  !     More  I  need  not 

say unless  it  be  to  enjoin  that  you  do  naught 

to  excite  in  my  mind  a  suspicion  that  you  ore 
bent  on  further  mischief:  for  if  so,  it  will  be  my 
duty  to  place  your  sister  on  her  guard  ogainst 
you." 

"  My  lord,  you  are  merciful,"  murmured  the 
Princess,  with  a  tone  and  look  of  the  deepest  con- 
trition—  the   most   abject   humiliation;    "and   I 
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thank  you.  Leave  me,  I  beseech  you — leavo  mo 
hero  for  a  little  while!" 

Chatloo  bowed  coldly,  and  quitted  the  pictiTO 
gallery.  Then,  all  in  a  moEient,  a  singular  chanjo 
came  oyer  the  Princess  of  SpartiTOnto:  a  vivid 
crimson  mnntleJ  upon  her  cheeks  — her  eyes  flashed 
tires— nud  her  whole  countenance  indicateil  a  de. 
gree  of  rafje  and  hate  and  vindictive  fury  that 
niiuld  even  have  armed  the  head  of  Medusa  with 
moro  horrid  terrors. 

"Ah!"  she  ejaculated:  "am  I  now  odious  in 
his  nyes  ?  and  is  ho  for  ever  lost  to  me  ?  He 
would  send  me  away — and  he  would  keep  his 
paramour  Lucia  !     No — it  shall  not  be." 

She  glanced  around :  there  were  writing  mate, 
rials  on  a  side  table — she  penned  a  hasty  nolo— 
ehe  sealed  and  addressed  it.  Scarcely  was  this  done, 
I  when  Stelano  Voitura  entered  the  picture-gallery. 
I  "Ah!  'tis  fortunate!"  he  said.  "  I  feared  that 
(ha  evening  would  pnss  without  affording  us  a 
moment  to  bo  alone  together.  Has  your  High- 
ness reflected  well !" 

"  I  have :"— and  Voitura  was  struck  with  the 
strangeness  of  ber  manner  as  she  thus  answered 
bim. 

"  And  your  decision,  signora  ?" 

"  It  is  hero  :" — and  she  handed  him  the  billot. 

"  I  knew  that  your  Highness  was  stanch  and 
firm  to  the  good  cause  !"  said  Voitura,  his  whole 
ciiuntenance  kindling  with  enthusiasm  as  he  pressed 
to  his  lips  the  hand  from  which  he  received  the 
billet.  "  In  less  than  an  hour  everything  shall 
have  been  done!" 

Voitura  returned  into  the  drawing-room,  where 
be  remained  for  two  or  three  minutes;  and  then 
he  said,  as  if  quite  in  a  casual  manner,  that  ho 
would  go  and  smoke  a  cigar  in  the  garden.  Charles 
was  talking  to  Palmas  and  Lucia,  Voitura  left  the 
apartment;  and  presently  the  Princess  reentered 
it.  She  seated  herself  at  the  table  on  which  the 
volume  of  prints  lay,  and  affected  to  study  them 
with  great  interest.  The  old  notary  was  telling 
another  long  story,  to  which  Lucia  gave  her  atten- 
tion out  of  courtesy,  and  to  which  Charles  pre- 
tended to  listen  as  an  excuse  for  not  going  near 
the  Princess.  Time  passed  on, — when  all  of  a 
sudden  a  scream  pealed  from  Lucia's  lips  as  she 
beheld  a  cavalry  ofiicer  make  his  appenrnco  on  the 
threshold  of  the  open  portals. 

The  oflicer  entered  the  room,  closely  followed  by 
balf-a  dozen  soldiers. 

"  Ah  !  my  lord,"  he  at  once  exclaimed,  "  it  was 
your  turn  to  win  the  game  this  afternoon :  it  is 
my  turn  now.  Yet  I  am  sorry  for  it — for  yuu 
were  hospitable  and  generous — and  I  am  devilishly 
grieved  to  have  to  take  you  into  custody  for  high 
treason  against  the  Grand  Duke." 

"  My  God  I"  moaned  Lucia,  clasping  her  hands 
together. 

"  You  did  not  expect  me,  my  lord,"  proceeded 
the  lieutenant.  "I  managed  the  thing  well:  I 
did  not  allow  your  servants  time  to  raise  an 
alarm.     May  I  ask  which  is  the  Princess  of  Spar- 

"  I,"  said  Bianca,  at  once  stepping  forward. 

"  Then  your  Highness  is  ensured  pardon  and 
impunity  lur  having  given  the  information " 

"  No,  no :  it  is  impossible  !"  shrieked  Lucia,  in 
accents  of  wildest  despair.  "  My  sister  to  have 
dcao  this!" 


"Yes — I!"  said  the  Princess;  "and  I  am  proud 
of  it.     You  and  your  paramour " 

"  Bianca,  you  dare  not  say  it !"  exclaimed  Lucia, 
nil  of  a  su-Jden  drawing  herself  up  proudly— that 
is  to  say,  with  the  pride  of  conscious  innocence— 
and  flinging  her  indignant  looks  upon  her  sister. 
"  Tho  Count  of  Camerino's  love  is  given  to  an 
amiable  young  lady  in  England " 

"  Tlio  SiKcora  Agnes  Evelyn,"  interposed 
Palmas.  "That  I  know;  for  my  Lord  Count  has 
told  mo  so  " 

Tho  Princess  now  looked  aghast;  and  she  was 
seized  with  tho  hnrriblo  idea  that  after  all  she 
had  made  some  frightful  mistake,  and  that  Lucia 
was  not  the  object  of  the  young-Oount'a  love.  But 
the  lieutenant  novv  stepped  forward  ;  and  address- 
ing Lucia,  he  said,  "  I  suppose  that  your  ladyship 
is  the  Countess  of  Milazzo?— and  therefore  you 
also  are  my  prisoner." 

"Ah!  is  it  thus?"  ejaculated  Charle?,  as  a 
sudden  thought  struck  him:  and  then  quickly 
turning  towards  Lucia,  be  said  in  a  hurried 
whisper,  "Do  what  I  am  about  to  tell  you,  I  con- 
jure  you!  Do  not  think  of  me! — rest  assured 
that  I  can  save  myself  !  Or  at  all  events  you 
must  bo  at  freedom  to  save  me!" 

"  Speak,  speak  ! — what  is  it  ?"  demanded  tho 
Countess  with  feverish  excitement,  but  also  in  a 
whisper. 

"  ]?roelaim  that  Tou  know  where  La  Dalfina  is 
—  say  that  she  is  concealed  in  the  subterraneans 
of  this  house— aod  offer  to  give  her  into  custyd^  I 
Then  may  you  demand  your  own  pardon  and  for- 
giveness !     Quick,  quick  ! — hesitate  not  !" 

"  My  lord,"  said  tho  lieutenant,  "  I  am  sorry  to 
he  uncourtenusly  hasty  or  rudely  pressing — but 
time  is  slipping  away— you  and  the  Countess  must 

"  Oh,  my  God  !  What  have  I  done  ?  what 
have  I  done  ?"  cried  the  wretched  Princess  of  Spar- 
tivento,  sinking  upon  a  seat  and  covering  ber  tace 
with  her  hands. 

"  Signer,"  said  Lucia,  addressing  herself  to  the 
lieutenant,  "  i  will  surrender  up  a  criminal  into 
your  bands " 

"  A  criminal !  Who  P"  and  the  Princess  gave  a 
quick  convulsive  start,  as  if  suddenly  galvanized. 

"  I  mean  La  Dolfina — the  poisoner — the  branded 
woman  of  Florence  !"  exclaimed  Lucia. 

"Ah!"— and  again  the  Princess  sank,  terror- 
stricken  and  overwhelmed,  on  the  chair,  murmur- 
ing, "Then  they  doubtless  know  everything!" 

"  If  you  can  fulfil  your  promise,  signora,"  said 
the  lieutenant  to  the  Countess,  "  you  will  be  per- 
forming an  immense  service  to  tho  State— aye, 
and  to  society  in  general." 

"  And  1  myself  shall  be  held  free  and  acquitted 
of  all  offence,  attaint,  or  misdeed  in  respect  to  tho 
Tuscan    Government is   it    not    so?"    asked 

•'lis  tiiO  Saints,  that  would  be  the  effect  of  the 
proceeding !"  exclaimed  the  officer,  who  looted  as 
if  ho  were  by  no  means  sorry  that  so  charming 
a  lady  as  the  Countess  di  Milazzo  sliould  thus  bo 
enabled  to  save  herself. 

"  Take  a  couple  of  your  men,  signor,"  continued 
Lucia, — "  go  into  the  subterraneans — and  there 
you  will  find  the  poison-vender  of  Florence." 

"  But  bow  to  reach  the  stuberraneans  P"  ior 
quired  the  lieutenant. 
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"  PrinceM,"  said  our  hero,  tarning  with  a  cold 
seTere  look  towards  Bianca,  who  was  all  pale  and 
trembUog,  "  you  will  permit  this  officer  with  a 
couple  of  Lis  meD  to  penetrate  into  your  boudoir?" 
— then,  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  Charles  whis- 
pered a  few  hurried  words  of  instruction  in  the 
ear  of  the  lieutenant. 

Thi)  functionary  issued  from  the  apartment,  ac- 
companied by  two  of  his  soldiers;  and  as  the  door 
closed  behind  them  the  Princess  threw  herself  at 
the  feet  of  Charles  and  her  sister,  exclaimiog  in 
the  wildest  tone  of  passionate  entreaty,  "  Pardon  ! 

Our  hero  turned  away  in  cold  disdain  for  a  mo- 
ment from  tbe  woman  whom  be  knew  to  be  so 
profoundly  steeped  in  crime  :  but  the  neit  in- 
stant recollecting  that  it  was  on  his  account  that 
her  first  deed  of  turpitude  was  perpetrated,  he 
bent  a  look  of  pity  upon  her,  and  said,  "  1  forgive 
jou,  even  though  it  be  my  life  that  you  are  now 
taking  !     But  depart,  and  let  me  see  your  face  no 

By  this  time  several  of  the  domestics  bad  made 
their  way  to  the  apartment,  and  were  testifying  by 
unmistakable  signs  their  deep  sorrow  at  the 
calamity  which  had  overtaken  tbe  young  master 
whom  they  already  loved  although  they  knew  so 
little  of  him.  Charles  beckoned  Florello  to  ad- 
vance :  and  he  said,  *'  Let  this  lady  be  supplied 
with  any  means  of  conveyance  which  she  may 
prefer  from  this  place." 

The  Princess,  overwhelmed  with  grief  and  humi- 
liation, burst  into  tears  when  she  received  that 
assurance  of  forgiveness  from  the  lips  of  the 
generous-hearted  Charles ;  and  rising  up  from  her 
suppliant  posture,  she  threw  herself  into  the  arms 
of  her  sister,  murmuring,  "  O  Lucia  !  can  you 
also  forgive  me  ? — is  it  possible  that  you  can 
repeat  the  magnanimous  words  which  have  issued 
from  hia  mouth  ?" 

*' Yes,  unhappy  sister — I  can  forgive  you,  be- 
cause Aa  has  pardoned  you,"  replied  Lucia,  adown 
whose  pale  cheeks  the  tears  were  also  streaming. 
"You  have  injured  me  with  your  suspicions— in- 
jured him  likewise.  It  is  true  that  I  love  him," 
continued  the  Countess,  in  a  voice  that  was 
audible  only  to  the  ears  of  Charles:  "and  in  a 
moment  of  mingled  error  and  infatuation  1  avowed 
my  love  :  but  he  told  me  that  bis  heart  was  de- 
voted to  another  !  Then  I  promised  to  think  of 
him  only  as  a  friend — and  he  bestowed  the  kiss  of 
friendship  upon  me." 

"  Ob,  how  fearfully  have  I  been  blinded  !" 
moaned  the  wretched  Princess,  who  had  just  re- 
ceived the  explanation  of  the  scene  which  she  be- 
held in  tbe  garden.  "  Pity  me,  Lucia  !  I  am 
half  mad!  But  I  must  leave  you  !— not  another 
moment  ought  1  to  tarry  beneath  this  roof  !  But 
you  will  remain  with  biro,  dear  Lucia?  I  am  not 
jealous  nor  envious  now  !  My  G-od !  I  am  fully 
cured  of  those  morbid  and  distorted  passions  ! 
Y'ou  will  be  unto  bim  as  a  friend — as  a  sister  ! 
Farewell,  Lucia." 

■^'ith  these  words  the  Princess  of  Spartivento 
rushed  from  the  drawing-room  ;  and  Signer 
Palmas  approaching  the  Countess  di  llilaizo,  said, 
"  Alas,  signora,  your  unhappy  sister  has  worked 
BO  small  degree  of  mischief  here  !^ 

But  Lucia  was  sobbing  and  weeping  too  bit- 
terly to  be  enabled  to  give  any  answer  ;  and  in  a 


few  minutes  the  lieutenant  came  harrying  back 
to  the  apartment,  eiclaiming,  "  It  is  all  right  .' 
La  Dolfina  is  ic  custody  I" 

"  And  the  Countess  di  Slilazzo,  who  gave  the 
information,  is  therefore  free  ?"  said  oar  hero. 

"  Y'es,"  replied  the  lieutenant.  "I  will  take  it 
upon  myself  to  say,  that  her  ladyship  may  proceed 
whithersoever  she  thinks  6t ;  and  I  will  presently 
make  a  suitable  report  to  the  proper  authorities." 
"  And  whither  am  I  to  be  removed  ?"  inquired 
Charles. 

"  To  Sienna,  my  lord,"  was  the  response. 
"  And  with  your  consent  we  will  set  off  with  the 
least  possible  delay.  What  means  of  conrejaoce 
have  you  at  the  mansion  ?' 

"There  are  several  equipages,"  inawertd  our 
hero. 

"  Good,  my  lord,"  pursued  the  lieatenaot. 
"Then  perhaps  you  will  give  the  requisite  in- 
structions to  have  them  got  in  readiness ;  and  you 
would  oblige  me  if  you  could  so  manage  that  I 
might  take  that  wretched  woman  Ls  DolGoa  with 
us  as  far  as  Sienna,  whence  no  doubt  she  will  be 
removed  to  Florence  to  take  her  trial." 

Our  hero  quickly  gave  the  necessary  orders ; 
and  a  travelling  carriage  as  well  as  a  smaller 
vehicle  were  soon  in  readiness. 

"  I  shall  accompany  your  lordship,"  said  Sig- 
ner Palmas.  "I  may  be  of  some  service  to 
you." 

"  And  I  also,"  added  Lucia :  then,  glancing  to- 
wards the  worthy  notary,  she  said,  while  a  modest 
blush  flitted  across  her  cheeks,  "  Under  your  pater- 
nal protection,  Signer  Palmas,  1  may  travel  with- 
out the  chance  of  provoking  the  tongue  of  scandal 
to  whisper  aught  against  my  good  name." 

"The  tongue  of  scandal  will  never  dare,"  esid 
the  notary,  "  to  speak  ill  of  one  who  it  thus  con- 
siderate for  her  own  reputation." 

The  young  Count  of  Camerino,  the  Countess  di 
Milazzo,  Signer  Palmas,  and  the  lieutenant  took 
their  seats  inside  the  travelling  carriage:  the 
olEcer  preferred  this  mode  of  accomplishing  the 
journey,  and  with  the  permission  of  Charles  he 
left  his  horse  in  tbe  stables  of  the  mansion.  La 
Dolfina  was  placed  in  the  other  vehicle ;  and  the 
soldiers  rode  by  the  side  of  both. 

The  two  equipages  went  away;  and  a  few 
minutes  afterwards  a  third  was  driven  round  to 
the  front  of  the  mansion.  Then  the  Princess 
of  Spartivento— who  had  concealed  herself  amidst 
the  evergreens  at  a  short  distance — came  forth 
from  her  hiding-place,  and  took  her  seat  in  the 
carriage  that  was  prepared  for  her.  Tbe  domes- 
tics were  barely  civil  to  her;  and  they  showed  by 
(heir  demeanour  the  detestation  they  felt  for  her 
conduct  in  giving  information  against  their  young 
master. 

"  Where  is  the  carriage  to  be  driven,  signora  ?" 
inquired  the  footman  who  had  just  closed  the  door 
of  the  vehicle. 

"  Whither  do  they  purpose  to  take  hie  lord- 
ship ?"  asked  tbe  Princess. 

"  To  Sienna  ?"  was  the  curt  reply. 

"Then  I  also  will  go  to  Sienna,"  she  rejoined; 
and  as  she  threw  herself  back  in  the  carriage,  she 
murmured,  "Who  can  tell  but  that  I  may  yet  be 
enabled  to  undo  some  of  the  tremendous  mischief 
that  I  have  done  ?  At  all  events,  if  he  should  die, 
I  swear  that  I  will  not  survive  him:  hut  I  will  im- 
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THE    MILIIABY    TBIBUNAX. 


It  was  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  nhen  the 
BCTeral  equipages  rolled  away  from  the  front  of 
the  Camerino  mansion;  and  it  was  about  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning  when  they  entered  the  city 
of  Sienna.  We  will  follow  the  Princess  of  Spar- 
tivcnto,  who  arrived  some  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  after  the  other  persons;  and  she  gav< 
such  orders  that  her  chaise  pursued  not  the  eami 
route  through  the  streets  as  the  equipage  which 
bore  Charles  and  her  sister  had  taken.  She 
alighted  at  an  hotel,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  the 
chamber  that  was  prepared  for  her.  Sleep  did 
not  however  visit  the  unhappy  woman's  eyes  for  a 
long  time  after  she  lay  down:  but  she  eventually 
obtained  an  hour  or  two  of  repose— yet  troubled 
and  agitated  was  it. 

She  quitted  her  chamber  between  eight  and  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  was  proceeding  to  the 
sitling:room  where  her  breakfast  was  served  up, 
when  on  the  stairs  she  encountered  Stefano  Voitura. 
Her  6rst  impulse  was  to  level  a  bitter  reproach  at 
the  man  who  bad  instigated  her  to  practise  the 
horrible  perfidy  against  Do  Vere:  but  a  second 
thought  suddenly  struck  her,  and  she  received 
Vuitura  with  apparent  kindness. 

"I  presume  you  have  heard  all  that  happened?" 
she  said  to  him,  when  by  her  invitatioa  he  had 
followed  her  into  the  sitting-room. 

"  No — I  have  heard  nothing,"  answered  Voitura, 
— "  only  that  if  the  new-fangled  Count  were  taken 
prisoner,  he  would  be  brought  to  Sienna.  This  I 
was  told  last  night  in  the  town  of  Camerino 
when  I  delivered  the  billet  which  your  Highness 

"  And  what  brings  you  to  Sienna  ?"  inquired  the 
Princess. 

"  To  watch  the  proceedings — and  because  I 
judged  that  your  Highness  also  would  come,  inas- 
much as  you  may  be  needed  as  a  witness.  There- 
fore Baguso  and  Spezzi  are  likewise  with  me 
here,  to  be  upon  the  spot  to  consult  with  your 
ladyship  upon  what  is  next  to  be  done — and 
also " 

"  And  also  what  ?"  asked  the  Princess. 

"  And  also  to  see  if  your  Highness  can  inform 
us  of  some  secure  place  wherein  we  may  conceal 
the  box  containing  the  correspondence  which  so 
seriously  implicates  the  late  King  of  Piedmont." 

"  That  correspondence  which  you  found  in  the 
subterranean  of  the  Camerino  mansion?" 

"  Tbe  same,  my  lady.  You  may  be  enabled  to 
tell  us  whether  it  will  be  safe  for  us  to  restore  the 
box  to  that  hiding-place — I  mean  after  the  young 
Englishman  shall  have  been  executed " 

"  The  authorities  are  aware  of  the  existence  of 
that  subterranean,"  said  the  Princess.  "  The 
young  Count  surrendered  up  the  infamous  Flo- 
rentine prisoner.  La  Dolfina,  who  had  concealed 
herself  there.  But  you  have  something  more  to 
learn.  It  is  that  my  sister  has  emancipated  her- 
self from  the  meshes  of  the  law.  The  Count  is  a 
priaoner,  and  is  at  Sienna :  but  my  sister " 
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"  What  !  her  ladyship  is  free  ?"  ejaculated 
Voitura,  in  astonisbmont.  "  And  yet  your  High- 
ness gave  information  about  both  ?" 

"Do  you  happen  to  have  read,"  inquired  tho 
Princess,  "  any  of  the  large  placards  which  have 
been  everywhere  posted  in  reference  to  La  Dol- 
fina  ?" 

"  Yes,  signora.  I  recollect  being  struck  by  the 
singularity  of  one  of  the  inducements  held  out  for 
any  person  who  might  think  fit,  and  who  might 
have  the  power,  to  betray  her  into  custody,— 
that  such  person  should  be  forgiven  all  past 
offences  against  the  law,  of  whatsoever  kind,  with 
the  single  exception  of  murder." 

"  And  now  you  understand,"  said  the  Princess, 
"  how  it  occurred  that  my  sister  was  enable  to  eavo 
herself.  She  happened  to  know  that  La  Doliina 
was  concealed  in  the  subterranean " 

"  Tho  Count,  her  paramour,  must  have  told  her  ?" 

"  Ah,  Signer  Voitura  !"  interjected  the  Princess, 

"we  have  committed  a  most  fatal  mistake and 

you   behold   before   you   the    most   wretched    of 

"  Good  bcaveos !  what  means  your  Highness  P" 
exclaimed  Stefano,  in  amazement. 

"I  mean,"  pursued  Bianca,  "  that  we  misjudged 
the  young  Count  and  my  sister.  It  is  naught  but 
the  purest  friendship  which  subsisted  between 
them.  Of  this  I  have  acquired  the  certitude  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  doubt.  And  Oh  I  may  we 
not  have  judged  De  Vere  hastily  and  harshly  ?— 
may  we  not  have  misinterpreted  his  motives  in 
shouting  for  the  republic  at  Leghorn  ?" 

"If  I  thought  that  I  had  wronged  this  young 
man,"  said  Voitura,  "I  should  never  know  another 
minute's  happiness  in  my  life!" 

"  And  we  Itave  wronged  him  !"  cried  the  Prin- 
cess vehemently.  "  Oh,  believe  me,  he  is  the 
most  generous-hearted  of  men !  It  would  be  a 
history  too  long— and  likewise  too  humiliating  for 
myself " 

"Princess!"  ejaculated  Voitura,  "tell  me,  I 
adjure  you— are  you  conscious  of  having  done  any 
wrong  towards  that  Englishman  ?  Could  you, 
when  I  was  misjudging  him,  have  said  aught  to 
remove  the  prejudice  from  my  mind  ?  Could  you, 
when  I  insisted  that  it  was  needful  to  our  own 
interest  to  remove  him  from  our  path,— could  you 
have  shown  reasons  why  he  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
live  ?    In  a  word " 

"  In  a  word,"  repeated  the  Princess,  with  a  look 
full  of  anguish  and  contrition  ;  "  I  have  acted  a 
leful  part,  Voitura— and  I  implore  you,  in  the 
name  of  justice  and  mercy,  to  help  and  mitigate 
the  foul  injury  which  we  have  jointly  done  !" 

"  Signora,"  said  Stefano,  "  I  am  a  man  of  th» 
sternest  and  most  inflexible  justice.  I  would  have 
sacrificed  De  Vere  without  remorse  when  I  thought 
that  his  death  would  be  advantageous  to  the 
sacred  cause  of  Italian  freedom :  but  if  I  have 
in  error,  I  will  now  lay  down  my  own  life,  it 
needful,  to  prevent  a  single  hair  of  bis  bead  from 
being  injured  !" 

Ob,  I  know  that  this  was  your  disposition  !" 
exclaimed  the  Princess  fervently  ;  "  and  it  was  for 
■eason  that  I  have  been  telling  you  all  thess 
things!  Let  it  suffice  for  you  to  know,  signor, 
that  if  the  young  Englishman  shall  perish,  his  in- 
nocent blood  will  be  upon  your  head  and  upon 
1     What  can  ba  dona  to  save  him  ?" 
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"  My  God !  what  ?"  ciclaimcd  Voitura.     "  But 

I  will  go  and  «ee  how  matters  progress 1  will 

make  inquiries.  In  a  short  time  I  will  return  to 
your  Highness.  Ah!  by  the  bye,  I  ought  to 
mention  that  Kaguso  and  Sp;zzi  are  also  beneath 
this  roof ;  and  as  we  all  bear  feigned  names  here, 
your  Uighness  must  be  cautious  if  on  happening 
to  meet  them         " 

"  I  shall  not  leave  this  room  until  your  rolurn," 
interrupted  Bianca.  "It  will  be  better  not,  De. 
part,  signer  !— learo  what  you  can,  and  come 
back  1' 

Voitura  hurried  away.  He  was  not  more  tlion 
hall'-an-hour  Absent ;  but  this  interval  appeared 
to  be  a  perfect  age  to  the  Princess.  All  het  former 
firmness  and  self-possession  appeared.(o  have  aban. 
doned  her.  She  was  full  of  anxiety  and  agitation, 
as  well  as  under  the  influence  of  an  acute  and 
poignant  nervousness.  The  course  of  events  in  a 
few  short  days  had  achieved  a  wondrous  alteration 
in  respect  to  the  Princess. 

Signer  Voitura  returned ;  and  it  was  in  a  state 
of  breathless  suspense  that  Bianca  demanded, 
"■What  news?  But  Ah  !  I  need  not  ask  you  !  I 
see  by  your  countenance  that  the  very  worst  is  to 
be  apprehended!" 

"The  very  worst!"  responded  Voitura  gloomily. 
"  The  hours  of  the  unfortunate  young  Englishman 
are  assuredly  numbered  !" 

The  Princess  gave  vent  to  a  halt  subdued  shriek ; 
and  she  clasped  her  bands  with  an  inefTdble  an- 
guish :  then  exercising  some  sudden  power  of  con- 
trol over  herself,  she  asked  in  a  quick  hoarse  voice, 
"  What  have  you  learnt  ?" 

"  The  Tuscan  Government  has  acted  with  the 
most  extraordinary  rapidity,"  replied  Voitura,  "in 
all  the  proceedings  which  it  is  now  taking.  It 
has  issued  summary  orders  to  every  military  com- 
mandant, to  try  by  court-martial  all  persons  who 
may  bo  denounced  as  belonging  to  the  late  corps 
of  invasion;  and  capital  punishment  is  to  follow 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  conviction.  These 
mandates  are,  I  repeat,  peremptory ;  and  no  re- 
gard is  to  be  paid  to  the  rank  of  any  persons  who 
may  be  brought  before  the  military  tribunals.  Now 
your  Highness  knows  the  worst  !" 

"  But  how  will  they  be  enabled  to  convict  the 
young  Count?'  ejaculated  the  Princess,  catching 
at  the  first  straw  of  hope  which  seemed  to  be 
floating    past    her.      "  There    will    be    no    evi- 

"  Relv  not  on  such  a  slender  reed  as  that,"  inter- 
rupted Voitura.  "Depend  upon  it,  sufficient  evi- 
dence will  be  produced  !" 

•■  When  is  the  trial  to  take  place  ?"  asked 
Bianca,  with  impatience. 

"  It  is  now  commencing,"  answered  Voitura, 
looking  at  his  watch. 

"  Where  ?"  demanded  the  Princess. 

"  At  the  Town  Hall.  General  Germini,  the 
military  commandant  at  Sienna,  is  a  man  of  a 
severe  and  stern  disposition — cruel  and  o<-erbeat- 
ing — and  by  no  means  scrupulous  iu  straining  a 
point  or  two  with  a  view  to  efi'ect  a  particular 
purpose.  I  think  it  better  to  tell  your  Highness 
all  this  to  prevent  you  from  misleading  yourself 
with  any  vainly  conceived  hope.  Alas !  in  plain 
terms  it  is  my  conviction  that  the  doom  of  the 
young  Englishman  is  sealed  !" 

The  Princess  covered  her  face  with  ber  handa 


for  a  few  moments,  and  sobbed  audibly  :  then 
hastily  wiping  away  her  tears,  she  ejaculated,  "  I 
will  go  and  do  all  I  can  to  save  him !" 

The  scene  now  shifts  to  a  room  is  the  Town 
Hall  at  Sienna.  There,  at  the  head  of  a  table,  sat 
General  Germini,  in  his  full  uniform  ;  and  before 
him  was  his  cocked  hat  with  green  plumes.  He 
was  nearly  seventy  years  of  age ;  and  he  carried 
in  his  countenance  a  complete  corroboration  of 
the  description  which  Voitura  had  given  of  his 
character.  On  his  right  sat  a  Colonel,  a  Major, 
and  two  Captains,  belonging  to  the  regiments 
stationed  at  Sienna.  On  his  left  band  was  his 
military  secretary  ;  and  next  to  him  sat  two  o65- 
cers  of  the  General's  Staff. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  table — which  was  a 
long  one — stood  our  young  hero,  in  the  custody  of 
the  lieutenant  and  two  of  the  soldiers  who  had 
brought  him  from  bis  mansion  during  the  past 
night.  His  countenance  was  pale,  but  firm  and 
collected  :  its  expression  showed  the  natural 
dauotlessness  of  his  disposition.  Yet  there  was 
nothing  of  bravado  in  his  looks, — only  a  manly 
dignity,  the  result  of  conscious  innocence.  A  little 
apart  sat  an  elderly  gentleman  and  a  veiled  lady. 
These  were  Signer  Palmas  and  the  Countess  di 
Milazzo.  Xear  the  door  stood  some  half-dojen 
persons,  who  were  more  or  less  officially  connected 
with  the  proceedings :  but  the  military  tribunal 
was  not  considered  to  be  an  open  court;  and  tbua 
the  public  generally  were  not  admitted.  A  great 
crowd  had  however  collected  in  front  of  the  Town 
Hall;  for  rumour  had  quickly  spread  how  no  less 
a  personage  than  a  Count  was  about  to  be  placed 
on  his  trial ;  and  it  was  reported  likewise  that  he 
was  an  Englishman  —  how  he  was  young  and 
exceedingly  handsome— and  bow  there  had  been 
many  romantic  circumstances  connected  with  his 
accession  to  the  Camerino  title  and  estates.  Ifo 
wonder,  therefore,  that  the  present  proceedings 
should  be  producing  the  greatest  excitement,  and 
that  such  crowds  should  have  collected,  and  be  still 
increasing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Town  Hull. 
"  I  see  by  the  procis-verhal  which  is  placed  be- 
fore me,"  began  G<?neral  Germini,  thus  opening 
the  investigation,  "that  the  prisoner  bears  the 
title  of  the  Count  of  Camerino,  and  that  he  is 
accused  of  having  taken  a  part  in  the  invasion  of 
his  Royal  Highneas's  city  of  Leghorn,  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  30th  of  November.  How  say  you,  my 
Lord   Count,  do  you  plead   guilty  to  the  accu- 

"  Permit  me  to  give  your  Eiceliency  a  few 
explanations,"  said  our  hero,  in  a  firm  tone. 

'I  only  want  a  plain  and  direct  answer  to  the 
question  which  I  have  put,"  responded  Germini. 
"  The  accusation  charges  you,  my  lord,  with  having 
been  amongst  the  persons  who  some  four  or  five 
days  back  made  a  landing  at  the  city  of  Leghorn. 
Do  you  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  ?" 

"  It  is  a  question  which  I  cannot  answer  with  a 
simple  yes  or  «o,"  rejoined  our  hero.  "  I  must  ex- 
plain " 

"No— you  cannot  at  this  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ings, be  permitted  to  make  a  speech.  You  must 
first  of  all  answer  the  question.  Are  you  guilt; 
or  not  guilty  ?" 

"It  is  (rue  that  I  was  with  the  invadota,"  said 
Charles;  "but ■" 

"EooagU!  enongh!"  cried tha General.  "What 
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quali6cation  can  you  offer  for  such  an  avowal  ? 
1  do  not  even  know  that  it  is  necessary  to  waste 
any  more  time  upon  the  proceedings '* 

"  I  beseech  your  Excellencv  to  hear  what  this 
l:ii!_v  has  to  sov,"  interposed  Signor  Palmas,  now 
standing  forward. 

'•And  pray  who  is  the  lady  ?"  demanded  Gene- 
ral Gi^rmini.  "  Is  she  a  witness  in  the  case  ?  If 
so,  she  has  of  course  a  right  to  speat.  But  who 
is  she,  I  repeat  ?" 

"I  am  the  Countess  of  Milazzo,"  said  Lucia, 
throwing  back  the  veil  which  hsd  hilhcrlo  con- 
cealed her  countenance — so  beautiful,  but  Oh !  so 
pale! 

"  The  Countess  of  Milszzo  ?"  exclaimed  General 
Germini.  "  V>'hj,  surely  that  name  is  familiar  to 
me  in  a  way  but  little  creditable  to  your  lady. 
ship  f" 

"  Yes— I  at  once  admit  to  your  Excellency," 
•aid  the  Countess,  "  that  I  was  amongst  the  con- 
spirators; and  therefore  no  one  can  better  explain 
how  much  the  Count  of  Camerino  was  concerned  in 
those  proceedings " 

"  But  how  is  it  thot  your  ladyship  is  at  large  ?" 
:leraanded  Germini,  'a  a  stern  voice. 

Here  the  military  secretary  whispered  a  few 
words  lo  the  General,  and  placed  a  paper  before 
him.  Then  the  lieutenant  who  had  taken  Charles 
into  custody,  was  beekoncd  to  the  head  of  the  table; 
aod   ho  couverEcd  in  a  low  tone  with  the  General 

"  Oh,  now  I  understand  !"  said  Germini,  at 
length  speaking  aloud.  "  The  Countess  di  Mi- 
UiZG  saved  herself  by  seizing  upon  a  particular 
opportunity.  And  pray,  signora,  what  evidence 
havo  you  to  give  sgainst  the  prisoner  ?  1  am  glad 
to  see  that  you  are  disposed  to  demonstrate  a  sense 
of  gratitude  towards  the  government  of  his  K'yal 
Highnoss,  the  Grand  Duke,  fur  the  signal  favour 
which  under  circumstances  you  have  been  enabled 
to  secure  unto  yourjelf " 

"Your  Excellency  is  mistaken,"  said  Lucia, 
adrancing  towards  the  table  with  a  firm  but 
ro-idest  demeanour.  *'  I  am  not  about  to  give 
evidence  against  the  prisoner,  but  entirely  in  his 
favour.     1  am  about  to  show  that " 

"Stop,  signora  —  stop,  if  you  please!"  inter- 
rupted Generol  Germ.ui,  waving  his  hand  in  a 
peremptory  manner:  th-^n  having  whispered  for  a 
few  instants  with  the  olTlcers  who  sot  on  his  right 
hand,  ho  went  on  to  observe,  "The  tribunal  is 
entirely  of  opinion  that  you  cannot  be  heard  as  a 
witness  in  this  case.  You  acknowledge  yourself 
to  have  been  an  accomplice — you  are  only  saved 
by  an  accident  from  standing  by  the  prisoner's 
side  ;  and  therefore  it  would  be  monstrous  to  let 
jour  ladyship   come   forward  as  a  partisan  wit- 

"But  in  the  name  of  justice,"  cried  Lucia, 
joining  her  hands  cntrcatingly,  "  I  implore  and 
bes.  ech  your  Excelleocy " 

"  Silence,  signora  !  if  yuu  compel  me  to  speak 
wit'j  greater  sternness,"  continued  Germini,  "  than 
I  could  wish  to  adopt  towards  one  of  your  sex 
—  particularly  one  of  jour  rank  —  it  will  be 
your  o»D  fault.  You  tire  an  actomplice,  and 
cannot  be  hoard.  It  wouH  be  quite  dilf^rent 
if  your  sister  the  Princees,  who  gave  the  informa* 
tior,  were  to  make  her  appearance  B9  a  witneas. 
We  should  hear  her  at  once." 


to  do,"  inter- 


The  door  was  at  the  moment  opening  :  a  veiled 
lady  entered — and  she  said,  "The  Princess  is 
here." 

Charles  started  for  a  moment :  then  he  re- 
suT.ed  his  look  of  calm  dignity.  The  Countess  of 
Milazzo  gazed  at  her  sister  with  the  acutest  sus- 
pense ;  and  the  good- hearted  Palmas  trembled 
with  the  same  feeling. 

"Where   is  the  Princess?"    inquired   Ooneral 

"I  am  the  Princess  of  Spartivento:" — and  the 
veil  was  thrown  back  from  Bianca's  countenance. 
"I  ara  she  who  gave  the  information  which  mado 
the  Count  of  Camerino  a  prisoner." 

The  Princess  advanced  towards  the  table:  but 
she  did  not  for  a  moment  settle  her  looks  upon 
our  hero.  With  a  single  glance  she  had  on  the 
first  instance  embraced  the  entire  scene;  and  then 
her  regards  were  riveted  only  on  the  General. 
She  was  as  pale  as  marble:  but  those  who  had 
never  seen  her  before,  were  struck  with  that 
handsome  countenance,  as  they  had  previously 
been  with  the  more  delicate  loveliness  of  Lucia's 
face. 

"  I  come  to  tell  your  Excellency,"  said  Ihl 
Princess,  "that  this  young  nobleman  "—and  sh.) 
pointed  to  Be  Vere  without  looking  at  hiiu  — 
"entered  not  of  his  own  accord  into  the  band  of 
conspirators " 

"With  all  this  we  hav 
rupted  General  Germini. 

"  On  the  contrary,"  exclaimed  the  Princess, 
"you  have  everything  to  do  with  it !  The  prisoner 
was  not  a  willing  agent " 

"  If  your  Highness  has  naught  more  to  tell  us," 
again  interrupted  the  General,  "  than  to  speak  in 
extenuation  of  the  captive,  it  is  a  mere  waste  uf 
words  and  time.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know 
that  he  was  amongst  the  conspirators.  We  d) 
not  care  to  investigate  how  ho  came  to  be  of  the 

"  But  if  utterly  against  his  will  he  wcro  drawn 
into  the  offair,"  exclaimed  Bianca,  in  a  vehement 
and  impassioned  tone,—"  if  all  he  did  can  be 
proved  to  have  been  under  sternest  compulsion  — 
it  would  be  monstrous  — Oh  !  it  would  be  monstrous 
to  a  degree  for  you  to  doom  that  young  man  to 
death  on  such  grounds !  Wo,  no  !  you  could  not 
doit!  There  is  justice  in  Italy!  there  is  mercy 
even  in  a  military  tribunal !  Kemember,  it  is  a 
human  life  that  is  at  stake !  Ye  are  men — ye  are 
not  monsters!  The  prisoner  was  no  willing  traitor 
to  an  Italian  Prince.  Listen— I  beseech  you, 
listen  !  1  implore  you  to  bear  mo  while  _I  toll 
you   how  tho  young  EDgliabman   came  amongst 

Tlio  Princess  had  continued  speaking  with  such 
an  exceeding  vehemence  that  General  Germini  had 
vainly  attempted  to  interrupt  her.  Sut  now.  as 
for  a  moment  she  paused  through  absolute  want  of 
breatli,  he  raised  his  voice  and  said  in  a  peremptory 
manner,  "  I  will  bear  no  more!  all  this  is  irrele- 
vont !  Y'nur  Highness  must  comprehend  that  i( 
you  persist  in  taking  up  our  lime,  wo  shall  be 
c'lmpelled  to  order  the  ushers  to  remove  you. 
You  and  your  sistir  ought  to  be  glad  to  think  that 
you  yourselves  havo  escaped  condign  punishmeat, 
and  not  come  hither  to  interfere  with  the  aolemn 
march  of  justice." 

Biacca  staggered  back  towards  a  seat,  and  sink 
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on  it  like  one  annihilated.  The  military  secretary 
now  placed  a  document  before  General  Germini ; 
and  this  pereonaje,  after  hating  looked  over  it, 
aaid,  "  1  have  under  my  eyes  a  report  of  the  whole 
proceedings  at  Leghorn.  It  is  drawn  up  by  the 
Colonel  who  commanded  the  ducal  troops  on  the 
occasion.  From  this  report  it  appears  that  amongst 
the  conspirators  there  was  one  who  raising  his 
voice,  cried  on  behalf  of  an  Italian  Bepublic. 
From  other  information  which  is  herein  given," 
added  the  General,  pointing  to  the  report,  "  I  am 
led  to  believe  that  it  was  i/our  voice,  prisoner, 
which  raised  that  most  treasonable,  rillanous,  and 
obnoxious  cry." 

Charles  De  Vere  remained  silent :  he  of  course 
would  not  inculpate  himself — but  on  the  other  hand 
bo  would  not  give  utterance  to  a  falsehood. 

"Very  well,"  continued  the  General;  "I  take 
it  for  granted  that  it  was  your  tongue  which  gave 
utterance  to  that  shout.  I  am  not  at  all  astoo- 
ished  to  find  men  of  different  shades  of  opinion 
embarked  in  the  same  cause,  when  all  those  opinions 
are  alike  treasonable  and  detestable.  It  is  thus 
that  desperadoes  of  different  aims  band  together 
for  a  common  object— though  each  one  hopes  that 
the  result  will  be  to  bring  his  own  particular  views 
uppermost.  But  enough  of  comment !  I  think, 
prisoner,  it  can  scarcely  be  needful  for  me  to  call 
upon  you  for  your  defence  :  for  you  can  have  none 
to  ofTer  in  the  face  of  the  established  fact  that  you 
were  amongst  the  horde  of  desperate  adventurers 
who  landed  at  Leghorn." 

"  .A.nd  yet,  your  Excellency,"  said  De  Vere,  "  I 
will  exercise  my  right,  if  this  be  the  opportunity, 
to  make  a  few  observations.  Had  you  permitted 
either  of  these  ladies  to  continue  the  explanations 
on  which  they  entered " 

"  But  you  saw  that  we  could  not,"  interrupted 
the  General. 

"Then  I  must  embody  them  in  my  own  de- 
fence," resumed  Charles. 

"  But  that  is  a  line  of  defence,"  again  inter- 
rupted the  General,  "  which  you  cannot  be  per- 
mitted to  pursue." 

"  Then  is  it  not  a  mockery,"  exclaimed  Charles, 
with  an  indignant  Hush  upon  his  countenance,  "  to 
call  upon  me  for  a  defence  at  all  ?" 

"  If  you  choose  to  adopt  such  terms,  my  lord," 
said  the  General,  "  I  cannot  prevent  you  :  but 
your  own  good  sense  ought  to  teach  you  that  you 
are  insulting  this  tribunal." 

"  Far  be  it  from  me,"  interposed  oar  hero,  "  to 
treat  any  assemblage  of  gentlemen  with  insult : 
but  as  I  perceive  that  my  doom  is  already  sealed, 
perhaps  you  will  permit  me,  as  a  man  standing 
face  to  face  with  death,  to  say  a  few  last  words  on 
his  own  behalf.  It  is  not  that  for  a  moment  I 
suppose  whatsoever  I  may  now  say  will  alter  the 
sentence  you  are  about  to  pronounce  upon  me. 
But  I  would  have  it  go  forth  to  the  world  that  I 
did  not  join  those  men  willingly  in  their  attack 
upon  Leghorn.  I  could  not  unite  in  the  cry  of 
the  Solidarity  of  Italy,  because  it  meant  the  per- 
petuation of  monarchical  Government :  therefore, 
when  1  found  myself  perforce  necessitated  to  take 
a  part  in  that  enterprise,  I  entered  a  protest 
against  its  object,  at  the  same  time  that  I  gave 
vent  to  the  freedom  of  my  own  sincere  opinion,  by 
declaring  for  the  Eepublic.  1  found  myself  in 
front  of    an  array  of   soldiery  ;    and   not  merely 


by  way  of  putting  myself  right  with  the  world  in 
case  of  whatsoever  might  happen,  bat  likewise  as 
a  last  desperate  resource  to  retrieve  the  fortunes 
of  the  party  with  whom  X  bad  perforce  become 
embarked,  I  raised  the  cry  which  I  thought  would 
put  the  hearts  of  those  Tuscan  soldiers  to  the  test 
and  take  the  only  step, which  could  possibly  save  a 
cause  that  otherwise  was  lost.  I  failed  :  and  then 
I  was  led  by  a  variety  of  circumstances  to  a  man- 
sion which  I  found  to  be  my  own,  and  to  the  as- 
sumption of  a  title  which  I  little  expected  ever  to 
be  in  store  for  me.  It  was  then  my  purpose  to 
swear  allegiance  to  the  Grand  Duke's  Government 
as  speedily  as  possible,  ^ot  through  fear  ! — not 
through  cowardice  !— but  because  1  had  become  a 
Tuscan  subject,  and  I  held  myself  bound  to  recog- 
nise the  powers  which  exist  in  this  State.  That 
such  were  my  intentions,  this  worthy  gentleman" 
— and  Charles  pointed  to  Signer  Palmas — ''can 
attest." 

"  I  do,"  said  the  notary,  in  a  solemn  tone. 

Hitherto  the  young  Count  of  Camerino  had 
gone  on  speaking  in  a  strain  which  so  riveted  the 
attention  of  his  audience,  that  not  even  General 
Germini  himself  had  dared  to  interrupt  it.  But 
now  the  charm  was  broken  ;  and  that  stern  war- 
rior said  in  a  harsh  tone,  "  Your  lordship  has  been 
already  allowed  a  far  greater  license  than  I  could 
ever  have  thought  of  permitting.  You  have  stolen 
upon  us  as  it  were;  and  here  must  be  an  end  of 

"  Nevertheless,"  the  Colonel  who  formed  a 
member  of  the  tribunal,  ventured  to  suggest,  "  at 
it  is  a  dying  man  who  is  speaking,  let  him  in  the 
name  of  heaven  say  anything  more,  if  aught  more 
remain  to  be  said  !" 

The  General  looked  fierce  and  threatening :  but 
perceiving  by  the  countenances  of  the  other 
members  of  the  tribunal  that  they  shared  in  the 
sympathy  just  expressed  by  the  Colonel,  he  thought 
it  more  prudent  to  let  the  prisoner  continue. 

"  And  now,"  said  Charles,  "  I  have  but  little  to 
add  to  the  words  which  I  have  already  spoken. 
Young  as  I  em,  I  have  already  looked  death  too 
often  in  the  face  to  be  daunted  by  his  presence 
now.  At  the  same  time,  hovering  as  I  am  upon 
the  brink  of  one  world  and  upon  the  verge  of 
another — the  one  known,  and  the  other  unknown 
— I  feel  a  religious  awe,  but  not  a  coward  dread. 
I  have  nothing  wherewith  to  reproach  myself:  but 
being  so  young  to  die— Oh,  so  young ! — I  have  an 
immensity  of  cause  for  regret.  The  time  must 
come  when  it  will  be  proved  that  I  have  been  a 
victim,  and  not  a  criminal.  I  presume,  sir,  that 
between  the  passing  of  the  sentence  and  the  execu- 
tion of  it,  I  shall  be  allowed  a  little  leisure  to 
write  a  few  letters  containing  my  final  adieus  ■" 
here  his  voice  faltered  for  a  moment,  and  then  in- 
stantaneously became  firm  again,  as  be  repeated, 
"  my  final  adieus  to  those  whom  I  love  f" 

"The  sentence  which  I  am  about  to  pronounce," 
answered  General  Germini,  "  will  not  be  executed 
until  daybreak." 

The  young  Count  bowed.  It  was  a  relief  for 
one  in  his  desperate  position,  dauntless  though  be 
were,  to  find  that  he  had   yet  so  many  hours  to 

"  And  now,  your  Excellency,"  he  added, "  I  have 
finished." 
The  Countesi    of  Milazzo   was   weeping   bit* 


tei'lj  :  but  at  tbis  iniitaDt  cna  of  tba  utbera  who 
were  placed  Dear  the  door,  advanced  on  tiptoe  to- 
wards the  Princess  of  Spartiveoto,  and  placed  a 
little  billet  in  ber  hand. 

"  Who  gave  you  thia  ?"  she  inquired  in  & 
whiaper 

"  It  was  brought  by  a  man  who  looked  like  the 
porter  at  an  hotel,  and  who  iostaDtly  departed." 

The  usher  then  glided  back  to  the  door ;  and 
Bianca,  opening  the  billet,  ran  her  eyes  over  its 
contents  She  immediately  thrust  the  note  into 
ber  bosom,  rose  from  her  seat,  and  drew  down  her 
veil  ;  and  as  she  quitted  the  room  she  passed  close 
^y  the  prisoner,  whispering  a  few  hasty  words  as 
•he  went  by.  He  started  for  an  instant ;  but  the 
next  moment  regained  bia  composure— and  then 
the  door  closed  behind  the  Princess,  who  spoke 
sot  another  word  to  a  soul,  and  flung  not  another 
look  upon  any  one — no,  not  even  upon  her  sister. 

While  thia  little  iocidect  was  cccurriog,  the 
No.  08.— Abpes. 


General  was  consulting  the  other  memberaofthe 
military  tribunal.  They  spoke  in  a  subdued  tone  ; 
and  their  conference  was  brief. 

"The  sentence  of  thia  court,"  said  Qermini, 
with  a  more  solemn  tone  and  with  a  more  judicial 
demeanour  than  he  had  yet  adopted,  "is  that  you, 
Count  of  Camerino,  having  been  convicted  of  high 
treason  against  bia  Royal  Highness  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  be  condemned  to  death.  And 
it  is  therefore  decreed  that  you  suffer  the  pain  ana 
penalty  due  for  your  crime  by  being  shot  to-morrow 
morniug  at  daybreak." 

An  a..iul  silence  followed.  Charles  stood  for  a 
moment  as  if  bo  himself  could  scarcely  believe 
that  it  was  all  true,  or  that  it  was  otherww'^  than 
a  dream  fraught  with  fearful  dismay  and  conster- 
nation ;  but  suddenly  awaking  as  it  were  to  a  con- 
viction of  the  astounding  truth,  he  bowed  witli 
dignitjed  coldness  to  the  tribunal— iur.i.'-d—.inj 
waa  lod  avrny  by  the  sentinela  from  tho  room. 
Vol.  II. 
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The  Countess  of  UiUzzo  ruse  abrupt);,  as  if 
galvanized,  from  her  seat ;  and  she  made  one  pace 
forward  as  if  to  follow  Charles  from  the  apartment : 
but  suddenly  clasping  her  hands  together,  she 
reeled  right  round  and  sank  senseless  in  the  arms 
of  Signur  Palmaa, 


CHAPTER    LXr. 

8IB       SODESICE       DALQAM. 

Tbs  circumstances  of  our  tale  now  compel  us  to 
return  to  England.  :^fearI7  a  month  had  elapsed 
since  the  decision  of  the  memorable  lawsuit — 
that  decision  which  produced  two  deaths,  kiUing 
the  successful  plaintiff  with  joy  and  the  unsuccess- 
ful defendant  with  grief!  We  need  not  recapitu- 
late how  old  Mr.  Barringtcn  and  Sir  John  Dalhsm 
died  both  at  the  same  time — and  how  by  the  death 
of  the  former  without  a  will,  the  whole  property 
,  which  had  been  the  subject  of  so  much  litigation 
'    became  the  heritage  of  GustaTus  Barriogton. 

Sir  Eoderifk  Dalham  possessed  the   empty  title 
of  a  Baronet    without  the  slightest  means  of  sup- 
porting the   real    dignity  of  his  position.     "Wini- 
fred was  Lady  Dalham  ;  but  her  husband   was  a 
pauper.     Yet  they  were  not  without  the  elements 
of  happiness.     Roderick,   though  double  bis  wife's 
ago,  doted  upon  her  ;  while  she,  deeply  sensible  of 
all  the  many  kinduesses  she  had  received  at  the 
hands  of  him  who  had  made  her  his  bride,  loved 
him    in  return   with  an  affection  as  deep,  as  sin- 
cere, and  as  abiding  as  if  her  heart  had  never  for 
{    a  single  moment  experienced  a  tender  sentiment 
for    her    cousin   Gustavus.     The  reader  may  have 
fancied  at  some  earlier  periods  of  this  narrative, 
that  there  was  some  little  degree  of  selfishness  in 
the  desire  of  Roderick  Dalham  to  make  Winifred 
his  wife,  and  that  he  might  have  calculated  upon 
thereby  securing  the  litigated  property  for  himself 
eventually  in  case  of  the   lawsuit  turning  out  un- 
successful in  reference  to  his  father,     ^"o  doubt 
tliat  Roderick  had  always  reckoned  on  Winifred's 
I     becoming  her  grandfather's  heiress  in  case  the  old 
I     man  should  have  anything  to  leave  :  but  this  cal- 
culation was  indeed  very  far  from  being  the  prime 
motive  which    had    induced    him   to  persevere  in 
j     seeking  her  as   a  wife.     No ! — but  he  did  really 
love  her  with   a  deep  affection  and  earnest  attach- 
I     ment;  and  therefore  now  that  she   was  left  por- 
'     tionless  and  poor,  without  a  single  shilling  of  inhe- 
I     ritance  from  her  grandsire,  his  demeanour  changed 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  towards  her — unless  it 
I     were    to  become  more  affectionate  and  to  demon- 
strate a  more  faithful  devotion  than  ever! 

Previous  to   his  father's  death,  Roderick  Dal- 
ham had  not  been  enabled   to  live  altogether  with 
his  wife — though  he  had  passed  with  her  as  much 
of  his  time  as  he  could  possibly  bestow  without  the 
danger  of  exciting  any  suspicion  on  the  part  of  his 
sire.     But  when  Sir  John  Dalham  died,  and  Ejde- 
rick  on  succeeding  to  the  title  found  himself  to  be 
I     homeless  and  portionless,  he  of  course  proceeded  to 
I     lake  up  his  residence  altogether  with  AVioifred. 
I     She  occupied  a  neat  little  cottage  in  Kentish  Town; 
I     and  this  humble  habilatiun  now  became  Sir  Rode- 
I     rick's  home.     We  should  here  repeat   that  which 
I     we  have  beiora  slated— namely,  that  Sir  .Tlodcrick 


took  care  to  ascertain  with  the  least  passible  delay 
where  Gustavus  Birrington  was  at  the  time,  end 
to  adopt  prompt  measures  to  communicate  with 
him  in  Italy  so  that  he  might  be  informed  of  the 
death  of  his  grandsire  and  of  his  own  right  and 
title  to  the  immense  property  which  had  been  the 
subject  of  the  lawsuit. 

The  period  had  now  arrived  when  Winifred  was 
to  become  a  mother ;  and  it  was  on  the  very  day 
when  the  military  tribunal  at  Sienna  condemned 
the  young  Count  of  Camerino  to  death — namely, 
on  the  4th  of  December,  1849— that  an  heir  was 
born  to  the  Baronetcy  of  Dalham.  Conceive  the 
father's  pride  and  the  mother's  joy  when  their 
'  marriage  was  thus  blessed  by  the  infant  which  now 
\  engrossed  almost  all  their  thoughts  !  They  forgot 
that  they  were  poor — they  forgot  that  the  titlo 
j  to  which  an  heir  was  born  was  but  the  veriest 
mockery  without  the  means  of  supporting  it !  It 
was  eufEciout  for  them  that  they  possessed  a  pledge 
of  their  mutual  love;  and  they  felt  as  if  heaven 
were  again  smiliug  radiantly  upon  them. 

It  was  in  the  evening  of  that  same  day  in  the 
morning  of  whic'a  the  child  was  born,  and  Sir  E  t- 
derick  was  seated  alone  in  the  little  parlour  at  tbd 
humble  dwelling  in  Kentish  Town.  Worthy  Mrs. 
Slater  was  payin^  a  visit  to  the  young  mother,  in 
whose  bosom  the  babe  was  nestling ;  and  we  should 
not  omit  to  add  tr.at  Agnes  Evelyn  had  likewise 
called  on  Lidy  Dalham  during  the  day.  But  our 
present  business  now  lies  in  the  little  parlour,  whero 
we  find  Sir  Roderick  seated  alone.  A  fire  was 
blazing  in  the  grate — the  candles  were  lighted  upon 
the  table— the  newspaper  which  he  had  been  read- 
ing, was  laid  aside— and  he  was  giving  way  to  his 
reflections,  when  there  was  a  double  knock  at  the 
frontdoor.  The  servant  answered  the  summons; 
and  entering  the  parlour,  she  announced  Mrs. 
Barrington. 

Sir  Roderick  started  up  from  bis  chair,  and 
turned  to  greet  the  lady  who  was  thus  ushered  into 
the  room.  They  had  met  before  :  so  that  he  would 
have  known  who  the  quadroon  was  even  though 
her  name  had  not  been  mentioned; —  but  she 
stopped  short  as  her  eyes  fell  upon  his  countenance: 
she  remembered  that  she  must  have  seen  him  be- 
fore, but  she  recollected  not  how  nor  where. 

"Mrs.  Barrington,"  he  said,  taking  the  qua- 
droon's hand,  "you  do  not  remember  me.  It  is 
precisely  a  year  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  render- 
ing  you  some  little  service,  as  you  were  alighting 
from  a  vehicle  at  the  door  of  a  West  Eud 
hotel " 

"  True  !"  ejaculated  Emily,  as  she  now  at  onco 
recognised  the  tall  good-looking  personage  who 
had  saved  her  from  being  robbed  by  (be  idle  street- 
boys-  "Little  did  I  expect  to  meet  in  Sir  Bode- 
rick  Dalham  a  gentleman  to  whom  I  was  already 
60  deeply  indebted." 

"The  service  was  a  mere  trifle,"  said  the  Baro- 
net. "However,  the  recollection  of  our  former 
meeting  will  help  to  throw  down  the  barriers  of 
cold  formality  on  the  present  occasion.  We  ought 
at  once  to  be  on  good  terms — wo  ought  to  be  friends 
—there  is  a  species  of  relationship  between  us,  for 
my  wife  is  the  cousin  of  your  husband        ■" 

"  Ob,  yes  !"  exclaimed  the  quadroon,  in  a  tone 
that  seemed  full  of  the  most  genuine  fervour:  "let 
us  be  friends !  But  I  fear,  by  the  very  way  in 
which  vou  yourself  made  the  overture,  that  yoa 
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bave  heard  things  against  me there  have  been 

points  in  my  conduct  in  reference  to  GustavuS' 
ftud — Winilred— some  time  ago — which  have  been 
mentioned  to  you " 

"I  have  ceased  to  think  of  them,"  interrupted 
Bir  Eoderick.  "  Besides,  rest  assured  that  my 
dear  "Winifred  never  dwelt  more  than  was  n 
eary  upon  unpleasant  subjects." 

"I  know  that  she  is  all  goodness!"  said  the 
q-jadroon  softly.     "  Where  is  she?" 

"  Let  mo  hasten  in  the  first  place  to  inquire," 
interjected  Sir  Eoderick,  "concerninj;  Gustavus  ? 
Is  ho  well  P  or  why  have  you  come  alone  ?" 

"  You   will  see  him  shortly,"   rejoined    Emil 

"  But  I  came  first  of  all— and  alone — because 

Eat,"  she  suddenly  interrupted  herself,  "  it  is  n 
unpleasant  subject!"  and  she  smiled  with  an  ai 
of  peculiar  satisfaction,  revealing  her  beautiful 
white  teeth,  whilo  a  sunny  light  appeared  to  play 
in  the  depths  of  her  magnificent  black  eyes, 
will  explain  everything  presently.  Meanwhili 
mo  again  inquire  concerning  "Winifred?" 

Dalbam  explained  that  his  wife  bad  that  day 
rendered  him  the  father  of  a  beautiful  boy.  The 
quadroon  grasped  his  hand,  proffering  her  fervid 
congratulations;  and  she  exclaimed  in  all  the  luosl 
enthusiastic  accents  of  her  musical  voice,  "Ob, 
how  I  long  to  felicitate  Winifred  herselfj  and  to 
kis3  the  dear  babe!" 

Sir  Koderick  was  as  much  enchanted  as  sur 
prised  by  the  friendly  and  even  affectionate  con 
duct  of  the  quadroon  towards  himself  and  those 
who  were  so  dear  to  him;  and  he  said,"! 
at  once  ascend  to  Winilred'a  chamber  and  tell  her 
that  you  are   here.     Sho  will  be  glad  to  welcome 

"  No — not  yet !  not  yet !"  interrupted  Emily. 
"Let  me  first  explain  the  motive  for  which  1  have 
come,  atid  then  you  shall  announce  my  presem 
dear  Winifred." 

"  I  am  sorry,  my  dear  Mrs.  Barrington,  that  so 
humble  a  place  as  this " 

"Call  mo  Emily,"  said  the  quadroon,  "as  I 
mean  to  call  you  Eoderick.  Did  you  not  just  now 
observe  that  we  are  kinsfolk  ?  Oh,  I  mean  that 
there  shaU  be  happiness  and  friendship  and  good. 
fellowship  for  the  future  !  There  is  much,"  she 
added,  with  a  profound  sigh,  "in  rcfcrjnco  to  the 
past  which  1  could  desire  to  be  altogether  undone 
— or  at  least  forgotten " 

"Best  assured,  my  dear  Emily,"  answered 
Eoderick,  "  that  since  you  come  in  this  friendly 
temper  unto  ue,  and  with  so  many  kind  words, 
Winifred  will  receive  you  with  open  arms.  No- 
thing will  give  her  greater  pleasure  than  to  wel- 
come you  as  a  cousin— aye,  and  to  love  you  even 

"  I  know  not  to  what  extent  you  may  have 
heard,  Eoderick,  of  how  at  one  lime  I  ill-treated 
and  insulted  her  who  is  your  wife,"  resumed  Emily, 
with  a  look  and  tone  of  the  deepest  contrition; 
"but  you  will  presently  be  enabled  to  judge 
whether  1  am  heartily  penitent  for  the  past,  and 
whether  I  be  not  auxiouo  to  make  atonement  by 
means  of  substantial    deeds   as    well  as  by  mere 

"I  believe— I  believe  you,  Emily!"  exclaimed 
Balham :  "yes— I  believe  you  without  any  farther 
corroboration!  £ut  I  was  just  sow  on  the  point 
of  remarking  that  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  welcome 


you  to  a  more  luxurious  and-comfortable  abode. 
Nevertheless,  if  you  are  come  to  stay  with  ua— 
which  I  sincerely  hope  is  the  case " 

"No,  Enderick:  my  visit  is  a  fleeting  one,"  in- 
terrupted Emily  ;  and  again  she  heaved  a  profound 
sigh.     "I  am  going  to  Jamaica." 

"  To  Jamaica  ?"  echoed  Dalham.  "  Let  me  hope 
that  Mr.  Pinnock  is  in  no  danger.  I  heard  the 
other  day  from  Mr.  Millard,  when  1  vrent  to  in- 
quire where  a  letter  would  find  your  husband,  that 
Mr.  Pinnock's  health  was  failing " 

"  My  father  is  dead,"  said  the  quadroon  in  a 
low  tone :  and  then  she  raised  her  kerchief  to  her 
eyes. 

"Dead!"  repeated  Dalham.  "Oh,  Emily,  I 
sympathize  with  you!  I  regret  that  1  should 
have  elicited  the  announcement  so  abruptly  from 
your  lips  !" 

"And  now  you  understand,"  she  resumed, 
"  wherefore  I  am  going  to  Jamaica." 

"Does  Gustavus  accompany  you  ?  But  of 
course    he    will  I     I    was    foolish    to    ask    such   a 

"  On  the  contrary,"  interrupted  the  quadroon, 
"Gustavus  will  not  accompany  me.  Neither  is  it 
to  look  after  my  deceased  father's  affairs  that  I 
am  going  to  Kingston.  No  ! — for  everything  was 
so  considerately  and  judiciously  arranged  by  him 
when  upon  his  death-bed,  that  all  his  fortune  and 
estates  at  once  became  mine.  I  have  this  day 
learnt  from  Mr.  Millard  the  fullest  particulars  on 
this  head.  But  I  am  going  to  Jamaica — first  of 
all  because  I  feel  that  it  is  my  duty  to  go  and  drop 
a  tear  over  the  resting-place  of  him  who  was  ever 
so  kind  and  good  to  me,  and  by  whose  couch  I 
ought  to  have  been  in  his  last  illness;  and  in  the 
second  place,  I  am  going  to  Jamaica,"  continued 
the  quadroon,  in  a  voice  that  was  broken  with 
sobs,  "  because—because — I  may  no  longer  remain 

in  Europe because  alas  !  I  have  given  mortal 

offence  to  Gustavus — and — and— everything  is  at 
an  end  between  him  and  me!" 

"Good  heavens  !"  ejaculated  Dalham,  shocked 
by  this  intelligence:  " is  it  possible  that  my  ears 
are  not  deceiving  me  ?  But  yet  you  loved  him  so 
well " 

"Ah — too  well !  too  well !"  murmured  the  qua- 
droon :  and  now  covering  her  face  with  her  hands, 
sho  sobbed  deeply.     "  Yes— it  was  because  I  did 

love  him  too  well Oh  !  I  cannot  recapitulate!" 

she  interrupted  herself,  with  a  sudden  and  pas- 
sionate vehemence-  "  Y'ou  can  well  believe  that 
all  this  has  not  arisen  through  any  infidelity  o? 
wanton  wickedness  on  my  part !" 

"But  console  yourself,  my  dear  Emily  !  console 
yourself !"  said  Dalham.  "All  is  perhaps  not  so 
bad  as  you  think.  Let  me  and  Winifred  become 
mediators  betwixt  Gustavus  and  yourself!  Best 
assured  that  we  shall  be  enabled  to  bring  about  a 
reconciliation!     Gustavus  knows   hovr  much  yoa 

"But  be  says  that  my  love  has  become  a 
tyranny — that  its  exigencies  constitute  a  monstrous 

despotism " 

lb,  'tis  a  fault  on  the  right  side!"  interjected 
the  Baronet;  "and  henceforth  there  must  be  mu- 
tual concessions.     Do  not  despair,Eiuily  !" 

A  thousand,  thousand  thanks,  dear  Eoderick," 
interrupted  the  quadroon,  "  for  this  kind  language 
which  dows  from  your  lips;  but  !  dare  not  buoy 
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mj^self  up  with  any  hope  which  it  might  possibly 
be  calculated  to  engender.  No,  no  !  tbingB  have 
jfone  too  far!  I  have  behaved  badly — very,  very 
badly  !  I  confess  it!— and  God  knowa  how  anxious 
lam  to  make  an  atonetnent! — Look  you, Eoderick, 
1  feel  that  my  conduct  has  been  so  reprehensible, 
that  if  1  were  a  Catholic  1  would  go  and  abut  my* 
up  in  a  convent  for  the  rest  of  my  daya.  Indeed, 
1  have  almost  done  with  life !  I  feel  like  one  who 
is  making  expiations  and  atonements  to  accomplish 
a  last  peace  alike  with  man  and  God,  so  that  there 
may  be  meet  preparation  to  encounter  Death 
whenever  he  shall  make  his  appearance  !" 

"  Emily,  Emily,  this  is  language  most  painful 
for  me  to  hear !"  exclaimed  the  Baronet.  "  Surely, 
surely,  things  cannot  be  so  desperate  as  all  this?" 
"  When  you  see  Gustavus,"  responded  the 
quadroon,  with  an  air  of  profound  mournfulness, 
"you  will  find  that  I  am  only  speaking  too 
truly !" 

"  And  where  is  Gustavus  p"  inquired  Palbam. 
"  I  left  him  in  Florence  twelve  days  ago.  We 
then  parted— yes,  and  it  was  with  the  mutual  un- 
derstanding that  he  was  to  come  to  England, 
while  I  was  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
embarking  for  the  AVest  Indies.  It  was  my 
original  intention  to  lake  ship  at  Havre,  in  France. 
But  during  my  journey  thither  i  reflected  upon 
tuany  things — 1  telt  that  I  bad  a  certain  duty  to 
perform and    I  am  now    here   to    ac 

"Here?"  ejaculated  Dalham.  "Ah,  my  dear 
Emily,  if  you  mean  that  you  had  excuses  to  make 
or  forgiveness  to  receive  for  anything  that  is  past, 
rest  assured  that  neither  "Winifred  nor  myself  en- 
tertain aught  but  the  kindest  feelings  towards 
you :  Yes— and  now  Winifred  will  also  share 
with  me  the  deep  sentiment  of  sympathy  where- 
with your  unfortunate  narrative  has  inspired  my 
Boul!" 

"  I  have  yet  to  explain  the  duty  which  has 
brought  me  hither,"  resumed  Emily.  "Listen, 
and  interrupt  me  not.  Gustavus  is  rich :  his 
grandsire's  death  has  suddenly  made  him  wealthy 
and  rendered  him  totally  independent  of  my  re- 
sources.    He   is   fond    of  pleasure  and  somewhat 

addicted    to    extravagance   •  though    heaven 

knons  I  say  not  this  as  a  matter  of  blame  or  re- 
proach, but  simply  to  prove  to  you  the  truth  of 
the  statement  I  am  about  to  make, — which  is, 
tbat  the  fortune  Gustavus  has  acquired  by  his 
grandfather's  death  will  not  be  too  large  for  his  own 

uses.     Therefore Nay,   do  not    interrupt  me  ! 

I  beseech  you  to  hear  me  to  the  end  ! — Therefore," 
proceeded  the  quadroon,  "  it  has  become  my  para- 
mount duty  to  take  care  of  you  and  U  inifred.  You 
are  impoverished- but  I  know  full  well  that  it 
would  have  been  otherwise  if  old  Mr.  Harrington 
had  not  died  intestate.  Had  he  made  a  will  he 
would  have  left  Winifred  his  heiress.  Of  this 
there  can  be  no  doubt!" 

"  Such  a  consideration  has  never  entered  our 
thoughts,"  exclaimed  Dalham, — "at  least  not  in  a 
manner  to  render  us  jealous  of  your  husband's 
prosperity.     No,  Emily^ — no!     Believe  me " 

"  Not  another  word,  Eoderick  !"  interrupted  the 
quadroon.  "  1  long  ago  knew  Winilred's  generous 
heart,  though  perhaps  I  have  not  always  been 
able  to  appreciate  its  excellence.  And  in  respect 
to  yourself,  1   understand   t/ou  likewise — yes,  even 


from  this  brief  half-hour's  discourse  !  But  listen 
to  what  I  have  to  say.  The  whole  of  my  fortune, 
with  the  exception  of  the  smallest  pittance  to 
suffice  for  my  subsistence,  is  your's !" 

"  No,  Emily — no  !"  exclaimed  the  Baronet. 
"  Such   a   sacrifice   on    your    part    must   not    be 

"  It  is  already  resolved  upon  !  it  is  almost  at 
good  as  accomplished  !  Mr.  Millard's  solicitor  is 
acting  in  the  matter— be  has  received  instruction! 
to  bring  the  business  to  a  termination  with  the 
least  possible  delay.  Indeed,  I  am  promised  that 
by  the  day  after  to-morrow  the  requisite  docu- 
ments for  my  signature  will  be  in  readiness. 
Then,  as  a  wife  in  this  country  cannot  act  altoge- 
ther in  independence  of  her  husband,  50U  must 
get  Gustavus  to  give  his  assent— and  all  will  be 
over  !'' 

"  Emily,"  said  Dalham, — "Emily,"  he  repeated, 
in  a  voice  that  was  tremulous  with  emotion, "how 
can  I  possibly  thank  you  enough  for  this  proof  of 

your  generosity — your  magnanimity " 

"  Say  rather  of  my  sorrow  and  contrition  for  the 
past,"  interjected  the  quadroon.  "  You  need  not 
tell  Gustavus,  if  you  should  happen  to  see  bim 
before  I  leave  the  i^ountry,- you  need  not  tell  him, 
I  repeat,  what  is  being  done.  It  were  better  tbat 
he  should  be  kept  in  ignorance  on  the  subject 
after  my  departure.  Then  —  then  you  may 
tell  him  that  as  I  can  never  hope  to  see  him  again, 
and  as  I  shalljiever  more  venture  to  ask  him  for 
his  pardon,  be  must  at  least  tutor  himself  to  think 
less  unkindly  of  me  than  he  otherwise  would  !" 

"  But  Emily,"  said  Roderick,  "  matters  must 
not  be  left  in  this  condition !  There  ought  to  be 
more  happiness  for  you  than  you  anticipate ! 
Oh,  you  have  shown  so  much  goodness  of  heart — 
so  much  generosity,  it  almost  makes  me  weep, 
Emily,  to  think  that  you  look  upon  your  prospects 
thus  darkly  !" 

"  I  beseech  you,  Eoderick,"  she  said,  "  not  to 
dwell  thus  upon  the    subject.     I  know  precisely 

how  I  am  situated  with  Gustavus Indeed,  I 

will  even  add  that  I  feel  our  separation  ia  neces- 
sary for  his  happiness.  He  does  not  like  to  be 
loved  too  well — and  I  could  not  love  him  less 
fondly  than  I  do  !  Therefore  everything  must 
take  place  as  I  have  said.     And  now  not  another 

word   upon    the  subject but   go  and  prepare 

Winifred  to  receive  me,  if  only  for  a  moment  !" 

Dalham  was  too  full  of  emotion  to  give  utter- 
anci  to  a  single  syllable  of  response  to  the  last 
observations  which  had  fallen  from  the  quadroon's 
lips:  he  pressed  her  hands  fervidly,  and  hurried 
from  the  room.  In  a  few  minutes  he  returned  i 
and  he  conducted  Emily  upstairs  to  the  chamber 
where  Winifred  lay.  We  will  not  dwell  upon  the 
scene  which  ensued  :  suffice  it  to  say  that  it  was  a 
most  affecting  one  ;  for  inasmuch  as  Emily  pro- 
claimed her  inflexible  resolution  to  leave  her 
fortune  in  the  manner  which  she  had  specified.  Sir 
Eoderick  and  Lady  Dalham  saw  bow  futile  it  was 
to  remonstrate  against  such  a  stupsndous  excess 
of  bounty.  It  would  therefore  be  to  misrepresent 
human  nature  itself  if  we  were  to  pretend  that 
the  father  and  mother  of  the  new-born  babe  were 
not  inspired  with  the  liveliest  emotions  of  happi- 
ness as  they  gazed  upon  that  child  and  knew  tbat 
was  now  guaranteed  against  the  ills  of  poverty. 
Fervid  therefore — Oh !  most  fervid  were  the  out» 
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pourings  of  their  gratitude  ;  and  the  quadroon 
wept  as  she  murmured  that  this  was  one  of  the 
bappieet  moments  of  her  life. 

At  length  Emily  took  leave  of  Winifred,  whom 
she  called  her  "  dearest  cousin,"  and  whom  she 
promised  that  she  would  visit  once  more  ere  she 
took  her  departure  for  Jamaica.  She  accompanied 
Sir  Eoderick  down  stairs  to  the  parlour ;  and  then 
she  said,  "  I  must  now  bid  jou  farewell  likewise. 
You  will  hear  from  Mr.  Millard's  solicitor " 

"  But  you  have  promised  to  return  once  more," 
interrupted  Eoderick,  "  and  pass  an  hour  with 
Winifred  ere  you  embark  for  Kingston." 

"True!"  responded  Emily;  "and  I  shall  not 
fail  to  keep  my  pledge.     Unless  indeed " 

"Unless  what?"  asked  Dilham  hastily. 

"  Unless  Gustavus  should  return,"  rejoined  the 
quadroon,  speaking  slowly  and  apparently  with 
reluctance.  "In  that  case  I  should  not  come 
hither  again.     It  would  be  better  that  we  should 

not   meet yes,   far   better  !     And    therefore, 

Eoderick,  if  he  should  return  to  England  before 
I  leave  for  Jamaica,  have  the  kindness  to  drop  me 
a  line  stealthily.  I  will  give  you  my  present  ad- 
dress " 

Emily— the  workings  of  whose  beautiful  coun- 
tenance appeared  to  indicate  the  deepest  emotion 
—penned  with  a  tremulous  band  a  few  words 
upon  a  piece  of  paper ;  and  then  in  a  low  deep 
voice  she  said,  "If  I  never  see  you  again,  Eode- 
rick, let  ms  {or  the  last  time  invoke  heaven's 
blessing  upon  yourself,  your  wife,  and  your 
child !" 

Having  thus  spoken,  she  pressed  the  Baronet's 
hand  and  hurried  from  the  bouse. 

The  next  day,  between  three  and  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  a  cab  drove  up  to  the  humble  little 
residence  of  Sir  Eoderick  and  Lady  Dalham ;  and 
Gustavus  Barrington  alighted.  The  welcome  he 
experienced  was  a  most  cordial  one  on  the  part  of 
the  Baronet;  while  it  was  characterised  with  a 
mingled  friendliness  and  confusion  on  that  of 
Winifred.  Gustavus  saw  that  Winifred  had  need 
of  leisure  to  compose  the  thoughts  and  recollec- 
tions which  his  presence  had  conjured  up;  and  be 
remained  hut  for  a  very  few  minutes  in  her  bed- 
room- Nothing  was  there  said  in  reference  to 
Emily :— indeed  her  name  had  not  as  yet  been 
spoken  from  the  moment  that  he  crossed  the 
threshold  of  the  house.  But  when  he  and  Sir 
Eoderick  were  alone  together  in  the  parlour,  the 
latter  said,  "  1  have  som3  news  for  you." 

"  What  mean  you  ?"  inquired  Gustavus.  "  Surely 
i:  cannot  be  in  reference  to  that  unfortunate  crea- 
ture  " 

"  Do  you  mean  your  wife  Emily  ?"  asked  the 
Baronet.  "If  so,  I  am  alluding  to  her  when  I 
say  that  I  have  news  for  you." 

"Ahl"  cried  Barrington:  and  he  at  once  be- 
came violently  agitated.  "  I  know  not  what  to 
think  of  her — whether  she  be  mad  and  unaccount- 
able for  her  aclians,  and  therefore  to  be  pitied — 
or  whether  she  be  deeply,  insidiously  wicked,  and 
therefore  to  be  dreaded — aye,  almost  execrated  p" 

"By  heaven,  no!"  exclaimed  Dalham  with 
fervour.  "  I  beseech  you,  Gustavus,  to  suspend 
your  judgment.  I  do  not  think  that  you  your- 
self thoroughly  comprehend  your  own  wife! 
Hitherto  her  disposition  may  have  been  unfathom- 
able: but  now  methinks   I    oan  furnish  you  with 


the  plummet-line  which  shall  reach  to  the  bottom 

of  that  strange  romantic  soul." 

"  Again  I  ask  what  mean  you  f"  inquired  Gus- 
tavus-    "  Has  Emily  been  here  ?" 

"  Yes— Emily  has  been  here,"  was  the  response. 
"  She  came  last  evening." 

"Did  she  tell  you  under  what  circumstances  we 
parted  in  Florence  ?" 

"No:  she  seemed  at  one  time  about  to  enter 
into  particalars — and  then  she  abruptly  recoiled 
from  the  recapitulation.  Whatever  she  may  have 
done,  she  is  deeply  penitent!" 

"Ah!"  interposed  Gustavus:  "this  may  be  a 
mere  show  and  artifice  with  her  in  order  to  induce 
you  to  intercede  with  me." 

"  Quite  the  contrary  !"  exclaimed  the  Baronet. 
"  From  my  own  lips  went  forth  the  proposition 
that  Winifred  and  I  should  act  as  mediators :  but 
Emily  declared  that  the  idea  was  hopeless — she 
therefore  declined  it.  Nay,  more !  she  does  not 
wish  to  see  you — she  has  evidently  resigned  herself 
to  the  conviction  that  everything  is  at  an  end  be- 
tween  you." 

"  Are  you  sure— are  you  sure,  Eoderick,  that 
Emily  was  not  playing  some  deep  game  ?" 

"Impossible!"  cried  the  Baronet:  "she  had 
no  game  to  play.  I  repeat,  however  great 
her  offences  against  you  may  have  been— even 
though  she  should  have  attempted  to  take  your 
life " 

"  Ah  !  Well,  proceed :" — and  the  colour  went 
and  came  rapidly  on  young  Barrington's  counte- 
nance.     "  You  were  saying "  " 

"That  however  great  her  wrongs  towards  you, 
she  is  deeply  sensible  of  them,  and  she  is  penitent. 
Never  was  there  a  being  more  meek— more  humble! 
And  as  for  her  manner  towards  myself— towards 
Winifred  and  our  new-born  child— Oh,  Gustavus! 
it  is  impossible  to  doubt  the  excellence  of  that 
heart,  strange,  wild,  and  eccentric  though  many 
of  its  feelings  and  emotions  may  be!" 

"  Ah,  Eoderick,  you  are  deceived  !"  said  Gus- 
tavus :  yet  he  spoke  falteriogly,  and  by  no  means 
confidently.     "Mere  words!" 

"Not  mere  words,  Gustavus!  —  but  deeds!" 
ejaculated  the  Baronet.  "  What  think  you  your 
wife  came  hither  to  announce  ? — what  reparation 
do  you  suppose  she  resolved  to  make  for  her 
former  insults  towards  Winifred  ? — what  proof  of 
contrition  and  penitence  for  her  offences  towards 
you?  The  noblest  of  sacrifices!  Aye— and  made 
in  such  a  manner,  too— with  such  a  depth  of  feel- 
ing, Gustavus,  I  coilld  weep  when  I  think  of  all 
that  passed  betwixt  your  wife  and  me  last  even- 
ing!" 

"  Good  God !  is  it  so,  Eoderick  ?"  stammered 
the  young  man.  "But  the  sacrifice  which  Emily 
has  made — what  does  it  mean  ?  1  cannot  for  the 
life  of  me  understand  it  !" 

"If  you,  as  her  husband,  give  your  consent, 
continued  Dalham,  "  all  her  fortune,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  small  income  for  her  own  main- 
tenance, will  be  transferred  into  the  Lands  oi 
Winifred  and  myself!" 

For  a  moment  Gustavus  looked  astounded;  and 
then  suddenly  regaining  his  self-possession,  he  said 
with  a  sound  that  resembled  a  passing  bitter 
laugh,  "  No,  no !  Emily  would  not  do  such  a  thi£g 
as  this  !     I  know  her  too  well." 

"  But  she  hos  done  it  I"  exclaimed  Boderick,  in 
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a     trmmphant     voice :    for     "P'^rt     from     all 
aftonoon    from    Mr.    MiUard's    soUcitor.      It 

too  Shir^itli  Emily!  if  there  be  any  error 
"""Tlturc  von,  Gn.tav,.s,  by  everything 
sacred  "  ^claimed  the  Baronet,  Bolemnly,  to 
look^weU  into  your  omx  heart,  and  fee  whether 
there  4  any  cLse  for  self-reproach  m  reference 
t^  vnnr  ^e?  It  is  my  duty  to  tell  you- 
l^grfld  she  thii  I  ^^oMj^t^^^^ 
ihp  observation  -n-hich  dropped  from  her  lips 
^th  the^dea  of  repeating  it  to  you-she  even 
Sared  that  she  did  not  blame  you,  nor  make 
it  a  siibject  of  reproach-—  _j    „ 

"■\Miat-what     ,vas     It    that     she    said  r 
•v.ked  Gnstarus,   with  feverish  anxiety.        lor 
hiven^^P^ke '  tell     me-keep     me     not     in 

'"'?She'  said  that  you  were  addicted  to  pleasure 

.    %-tfg.^wtryou-  about  to  say  r 

1  ^■^Ch^lafnTtlis'."  interrupted  Roderick 
renroichfidly.    "  No  woman  could  exercise  such 

i  now«  "^  a  man  unless  he  himself  were  yield, 
power  1111,1  ^.'  1"  his  own  weakness 

,    ae  ^iTthat  vo«   med  not  to   he  iot-ad  too 

!  ''""ill'  she  said  that?"  and  Gnstavus  stag- 
gered as  the  recollection  of  all  the  quadroons 
ISd  aSd  almost  fabulous  fondness  smote  him 
''^"  Te*'s-she  said  that,"  continued  the  Baronet, 

'    still  in  a  solemn  tone ;  "  and  it  would  be  a  f  ncht- 

fnl  thin-  for  you,  GWavns,  hereafter  to  reflect 

that  yon   had^  broken  a  heart  whose   greatest 

Clime  was  that  of  loving  you  too^^" !      ,„      ^^ 

-'Mv  God.  if  I   have  been   m   ?"*V,.^  „ 

I    Customs  sank  down  upon  a  scat,  trembling  aU 

1  """There  may  have  been  faults  on  both  sides," 
1  ™Hf|.'^ttf;f  there  may  •."-and  Gnstavus 
'     .hivered   as   U  under  the  influence  of  a  glacial 


You  must  not  judge  her  by  the  European  stan- 

"  By  heaven  '.  the  very  thing  I  have  often  said 
to  myself !"  ejaculated  Gustavus. 

"  She  may  have  been  wayward  in  disposition— 
self-willed— exacting  even  to  a  point  that  sa- 
voured of  arrant  despotism,"  continued  the 
Baronet ;  "  and  yet  she  may  have  meant  well 
all  along,  and  she  may  have  had  a  pood  heart. 
At  all  events,  it  Is  fair  to  suppose  that  if  she  had 
been  reared  and  educated  amidst  European  in- 
fluences, her  conduct  would  have  been  different, 
and  she  would  have  adopted  less  strange,  less 
wild,  less  eccentric   conr.'^cs   to   carry  out   her 

'""'Where  can  I  find  her,  Eoderick  f "  suddenly 
demanded  Gustavus,  starting  up  from  the  chair 
on  which  he  had  flung  himself .        ,   ,  „     ,„ 

"Here  is  her  address,"  responded  the  Baro- 
net as  he  handed  a  piece  of  paper  to  Gnt- 
tavus,  who  thereupon  immediately  quitted  the 
house. 


oMF-Te  wasVnerouseiough  to  have  a  horror 
:t^the  idea  of  doing  an  injury  to  any  human 

''"■"m  the  same  time,"  resumed  the  Baro'iet,  "ii 
you  find  it  impossible  to  live  together,  I  should 
^0?  counsel  you  to  do  so=  or  perhaps  I  might 
advise  a  temporary  separation.  Bu*  *f 'f  ¥^ 
Semal  one-no,  no  :  it  »f  *  ""' ^«'S' ^s 
I  would  sooner  give  up  aU  idea  of  }ff^^\^l 
splendid  proof  of  vonr  wife's  mumficence,  th..n 
I  Kat  Shi  Should  quit  England  .for  ever  to  reta^ 
to  you  no  more  !  I  am  convmced  that  she  pos- 
rasies  qualiHes  of  the  noblest  character,  which 
SXnces  are  only  now  at  length  developmg. 


CHAPTEE   LXII. 

THE     LAST     MEETING. 

Speingisg  into  the  cab  wHch  was  waiting  at 
the  door.  Gustavus  Barrington  gave  his  direc- 
tions to  the  driver,  at  the  same  time  bidding  tan. 
u«e  aU  possible  despatch,  and  he  should  be  well 
paid.  Away  went  the  vehicle  ;  and  in  due  time 
H  stopped  it  an  hotel  at  the  West  End  of  the 
town.  Gustavus  leaped  out,  and  inquired  if  Mrs. 
Barrington  was  within  ? 

"  Yes,  sir,"  was  the  reply  of  the  waiter  to 
whom  Gustavus  addressed  himself. 

"Show    me   her   room    immediately!      cned 

"^  "  B^i  think,  sir,  from  what  Jfc.  Barring- 
ton said,"  objected  the  waiter,  "she  wishes  to 
he   alto-ether   alone,   and   not   to   receive   any 

^  But  'she  will  see  me ! "  inteijupted  Gnstavus ; 
and  he  thrust  a  couple  of  half-crowns  into  the 

"^  The  wdter  said  not  another  word :  the  money 
was  a  convincing  argument :  and  he  at  once  led 
the  wav  up  to  the  sitting-apartment  occupied  by 
the  quadroon.  How  the  heart  of  Gustavns  beat 
as  the  door  was  thrown  open  !-and  so  great  was 
his  emotion  that  a  ^n^d^n  dimness  came  over  l^ 
eves,  so  that  he  perceived  not  ^ha*  e/P^^s-o^ 
Emily's  countenance  wore  as  she  started  up  from 

*'^Th^*waiter  retired:  Gustavus  leant  against 
the  door-post  ;  and  Emily  bent  down  her  re- 
-ards.  She  stood  as  if  wantmg  to  know  what 
brought  him  tHther,  and  with  all  the  meekne^ 
of  a  penitent  wife  to  obey  whatsoever  mandates 
he  might  issue,  or  whatsoever  resolves  he  might 

*At  "length,"  Gustavus  adv.inced  slowly,  saying, 
in  a  faltli-ing  voice,  to  which  he  vain  y  endea- 
vom-ed  to  impart  a  manly  firmness,  "  Tou  aid 
noHxpecl  to  see  me,  Enuly  ?--or  pcrhapsyou 
S^ht  have  thought  that  I  would  corner    \Fhieh 

"^^  "i*did  not  think  that  youwoiUd  come,  Gas- 
tarns,"  she  answered,  in  a  low  voic«  that  secrn^ 
full  of  meekness  ''-d  humJily-and  oh !  how 
those  harmonious  tones  to"^??^  ,\°'"«  ^ 'J^l,*^: 
dereit  chords  which  vibrated  in  the  young  man  s 
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5onl ! 


'I  cannot  even  coDceire  hoir   you  found 


"  I  will  tell  you  at  once,"  interrupted  Gustavus. 
"  I  have  been  up  to  Kentisli  Town,  and  Eoderick 
Dalbam  gave  me  your  address." 

"  Eoderick  Dalham  ?"  echoed  Emily,  with  a 
start.  "  And  yet  1  particularly  wished  him  not  to 
let  you  know  where  I  was.  I  will  tell  you  can- 
didly, Gustavus— I  thought  it  were  better  that  we 
should  not  meet." 

"  It  was  for  a  good  motive  that  Sir  Eoderick 
disobeyed  your  injunction,"  interjected  Gustavus; 
and  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  an  expression 
of  pensive  humility  was  marvellously  becoming  to 
his  wife's  countenance. 

•'If  Sir  Eoderick'a  object  were  to  enable  you  to 
give  me  some  parting  instructions,  before  I  leave 
for  Jamaica,  then  of  course  be  has  acted  wisely  and 
well." 

"  Tell  me,  Emily,"  said  Gustavus,  to  whose  ear 
the  altered  tono  of  his  wife's  voice  sounded  like  the 
most  delicious  harmony,—"  tell  me,  are  you  grieved 
and  annoyed  that  I  should  have  thus  found  you 
out?" 

"  I  cannot  be  grieved  and  annoyed,  Gustavus," 
she  replied,  "  at  beholding  you  again,  since  you 
speak  to  me  in  such  a  gentle  tone,  and  you  evi- 
dently are  not  come  to  upbraid  me.  If  your  object 
be  to  say  that  you  forgive  me  before  I  take  my 
departuro  it  will  be  very  kind  of  you — nay  gene- 
rous— more  tUan  I  deserve  I" 

Tbe  (juadroon  stopped  short:  her  bosom  heaved 
as  if  it  were  about  to  burst ;  and  Gustavus  recol- 
If^cted  with  a  rapturous  feeling  how  often  his  head 
bad  lain  pillowed  on  that  superb  bust. 

"Emily,"  he  said, — "  Emily,  I  have  come  to  tell 
you  that  I  forgive  you  !" 

"Ah,  then,"  she  murmured,  with  a  voice  that 
seemed  full  of  emotion,  "  the  only  hope  that  I 
I'.ared  entertain  is  fuUilled — and  I  shall  go  into 
eternal  exile  with  a  heart  relieved  of  at  least  a  por- 
tion of  the  tremendous  load  that  recently  sat  upon 
it.  Gustavus,  1  repeat,  this  is  very  generous  on 
your  part." 

"  But  you,  Emily,  have  shown  yourself  very, 
fery  generous  towards' — you  know  whom  I  mean — 
Sir  Roderick  "_  alham " 

"He  is  an  excellent  man — warm-hearted  and 
mr.gnanimous,"  said   the  quadroon,  softly  yet  im- 


"  She  is  mif  cousin  also.  1  love  her  indeed  as 
much  as  if  she  were  my  sister.  God  forgive  me 
that  I  should  ever  have  done  aught  to  excite  a 
pang  in  her  noble  and  virtuous  heart!" 

"Emily,  is  it  possible  that  you  mean  to  give 
them  up  all  your  father's  fortune  ?"  asked  Gus- 
tavus, vehemently. 

"All  with  the  exception  of  one  hundred  pounds 
a.year,"  she  replied  mildly  yet  decisively.  "That 
sum  will  suffice  for  me  in  the  seclusion  to  which  I 
shall  retire!" 

"  And  you  think  that  you  will  never  repent  of 
the  sacriOce?"  demanded  the  young  man,  wh)  al- 
most at  every  fresh  question  or  remark  advanced 
nearer  and  nearer  towards  his  wife. 

"Kt-pentP  sacrifice?''  repeated  the  quadroon, 
as  if  surprised  that  such  words  should  be  addressed 
to  her:  then  with  a  smile  which  seemed  to  express 
« Jtociei  of  holy  enthusiasm,  and  which  revealed  the 


beautiful  white  teeth  between  the  vermilion  of  the 
lips,  she  said,  "Ob,  it  will  prove  my  os'iy  source 
of  happiness  hereafter  to  reflect  that  I  have  made 
some  little  atonement  to  your  sweet  cousin  'Wini- 
fred, and  that  I  have  been  enabled  to  guarantee 
her  child  against  the  ills  end  horrors  of  poverty." 

Gustavus  felt  his  heart  beating  violently  as  he 
thought  within  himself,  "  Good  heavens,  what  a 
wondrous  change  has  taken  place  in  her  !'* — then 
as  his  eyes  slowly  wandered  over  her  form  from 
head  to  foot,  he  could  not  help  dwelling  upon  the 
admirable  symmetry  of  her  shape,  set  off  to  ad- 
vantage as  it  now  was  by   a  plain  but  elegant 

"  You  are  not  sorry  then,  Emily,"  be  pres'sntly 
said,  scarcely  knowing  indeed  what  to  say,  and 
feeling  almost  as  embarrassed  and  awkward  'as  a 
lover,  when  wooing  a  damsel  in  the  very  earliesc 
stages  of  courtship, — "  you  are  not  sorry,  then, 
that  I  have  once  more  sought  you  ?" 

"I  have  told  you  that  I  am  glad,  Gustavus," 
she  mildly  answered. 

"And  what  it  I  were  to  tell  you,"  he  proceeded, 
"  that  your  conduct  in  respect  to  the  Dalhams  has 
made  a  great  impression  upon  me?" 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  do  not  disapprove 
of  the  proceeding ;  and  therefore  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  you  will  be  willing  to  sign  the  docu- 
ment which  the  attorney  is  drawing  up,  and  by 
virtue  of  which  you  as  a  husband  give  the  assent 
that  is  requisite  to  render  the  wife's  action  valid." 

"Ob,  certainly!  I  will  sign  the  document," 
exclaimed  Gustavus.  "  Not  for  worlds  would  I 
stand  in  the  way  of  a  good  deed  !  But  do  you 
not  think,  Emily,  that  my  fortune  would  still  ba 
enough  for  you  and  me  ?" 

"  You  are  very  good,  Gustavus,  but  I  require 
none  of  it.  The  hundred  a  year  which  I  propose 
to  keep,  will  sufBce  for  me  in  Jamaica:" — and  she 
still  continued  to  speak  in  a  soft,  level,  monotonous 
harmony  of  voice,  as  if  her  language  flowed  from 
the  depths  of  a  soul  that  was  subdued,  or  from  the 
midst  of  a  spirit  that  was  wounded  and  crushed. 

"You  do  not  understand  me,  Emily,"  said 
Gustavus,  whose  heart  appeared  for  a  moment 
as  it  it  were  coming  up  into  his  very  throat,  so 
strong  were  the  emotions  that  now  seized  upon 
him.  "  What  if  I  were  to  propose  that  all  the 
past   be   forgotten,    and     that    we   live    together 

"  I  should  say,  Gustavus,"  responded  Emily, 
still  calm  and  self-possessed,  "  that  a  sense  of  duty 
towards  yourself  would  prevent  me  from  answering 
in  the  affirmative.  I  have  not  hitherto  been  en. 
abled  to  ensure  your  happiness  —  circumstances 
have  occurred  which  render  it  impossible  that  you 
can  love  me— indeed,  Gustavus,  apart  from  these 
moments  of  generous  impulse  to  which  you  are 
liable,  you  must  actually  hate  me." 

"Hate  you?  No,  no!  by  heaven  no  !"— and 
Gustavus  endeavoured  to  seize  his  wife's  hand: 
but  she  drew  back,  with  an  air  of  gentleness  yet 
firmness,  sj  that  he  seemed  to  experience  a  shock 
as  he  cried,  "  Oj  !  is  it  posoiblo  that  you  have 
ceased  to  love  me  ?" 

"  I,  Gustavus  P — Ob!"  and  the  quadroon  shook 
her  bead  as  much  as  to  imply  that  that  were  in- 
deed an  impossibility. 

"Then  why  do  you  recoil  from  me  f "  deoi.-.adud 
the  young  man  passionately. 
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"Stcoil,  Gastavus?  Tb*t  is  not  the  word!" 
I  ^he  MDBwered  deprecatingly.  "  But  listen  to  me. 
i  I  would  save  you  from  the  consequences  of  thia 
I  far  loo  generous  impulse  which  jou  are  now  obe;- 
!    ing.     Tou  would  take  me  to  live  with  you  again 

i    — and  in  a  short  time " 

"  Say  no  more,  Emily !  I  swear  it  shall  not  so 
happen  !     There  must  be  mutual  concessions!" 

"  For  my  part,  Gustavus,"  she  replied,  in  a  tone 
that  was  scarcely  audible— and  yet  it  was  not 
tremulous,  only  exceedingly  soft  and  subdued ; 
"  I  leel  my  spirit  so  completely  broken  that  all 
wholesome  life  seems  dead  within  me.  God  knows 
that  1  shall  never  again  have  energy  sufficient  to 
injure  a  human  being,  even  if  I  were  to  possess 

the  will and  that  is  not  likely,  for  my  heart  is 

changed,  and  1  know  not  what  strange  mysterious 
revulsion  has  taken  place  within  me !" 

"It  is  all  for  the  better,  Emily  !"  exclaimed  Gus- 
tavus enthusiastically  :  "  it  is  all  for  the  better  !  As 
a  proof,  your  noble  conduct  towards  those  whose 
very  names  but  a  short  time  back  you  would  not 
have  allowed  to  be  mentioned  in  your  hearing !" 

"I  pray  you,  Gustavus,"  interrupted  the  qua- 
droon, with  a  sweet  melancholy  smile  which  im- 
parted an  ineffable  beauty  to  a  countenance  which 
as  a  general  rule  might  be  described  as  strikingly 
handsome; — "  1  pray  you  not  to  revert  to  a  sub- 
!   ject  which  I  should  look  upon  as  trifling  indeed, 
I    were  it  not  that  it  has  succeeded  in  convincing 
I    our  kinsfolk  of  my  changed  and  loving  feelings 

towards  them aye,  and  convinced  you  that  my 

heart  is  not  altogether  so  black  as  you  imagined 

"And  since  you  have  thus  convinced  me,"  ex- 
claimed Barrington  eagerly,  —  "and  since  you 
know  that  I  am  thus  convinced,  does  it  not  place 
us  altogether  on  a  different  footing  towards  each 
other  ?  May  we  not  look  upon  the  past  as  so 
many  sources  of  experience  to  guide  us  for  the 

"  Yes— indeed  it  is  so,"  answered  the  quadroon. 

Gustavus  paced  twice  or  thrice  across  the  apart- 
ment as  if  in  a  sort  of  feverish,  unsettled,  im- 
patient deliberation ;  and  then  stopping  suddenly 
short,  he  said,  "  Well,  Emily,  if  you  think  that  we 
are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  ensure  each  other's 
happiness,  I    have    yet    one   last  proposition    to 

"  Speak,"  she  said. 

"Go  to  Jamaica  if  you  will,"  ho  continued; 
"see  that  whatsoever  last  instructions  your  father 
may  have  left  behind  him  are  properly  fulfilled— 
and  drop  the  tears  of  filial  sorrow  over  his  grave. 
This  separation  need  not  be  a  long  one— a  matter 
of  a  few  brief  months— and  it  may  result  in  fully 
confirming  those  good  impressions  which  are  now 
being  made  upon  our  souls." 

"Do  you  suggest  this,  Gustavus?"  asked  Emily, 
in  the  same  low  level  voice  as  before. 

"  Tee,"  he  rejoined.     "  Do  you  agree  to  it  f" 

"  I  am  your  wife— and  I  swore  to  obey  you  at 
the  altar — and  if  I  have  never  done  so  before,  I 
will  at  least  fulfil  my  pledges  now.  Command, 
and  I  obey." 

"  Ifo,  no !  do  not  use  the  word  commatid.  We 
will  have  nothing  imperious  betwixt  you  and  me 
for  the  future.  Let  us  say  that  it  is  an  agree- 
ment which  we  make  between  us." 

"  It  is  an  agreement,"  she  replied. 


Gustavus  now  threw  his  arms  about  her  oeck 
and  strained  her  to  bis  breast.  For  a  few  mo- 
ments it  seemed  as  if  he  were  embracing  a  statue; 
and  then  all  in  an  instant  she  grew  warm  and  iml 
passioned,  glowing  and  ardent,  as  was  her  wont  in 
past  times. 

"  Now,  dear  Emily,"  said  Gustavus,  "  peace  is 
re-established  between  us  !  But  we  will  not  dis- 
turb the  compact  as  it  stands.  Indeed,  much  as  I 
again  love  you,  I  will  not  suffer  my  common  sense 
to  be  absorbed  in  my  passion.  I  do  verily  believe 
it  is  for  our  mutual  happiness  that  this  brief  sepa- 
ration for  a  few  months  will  take  place.  But 
enough  of  the  subject  I  Let  us  at  least  pass 
a  happy  evening  together.  —  Tou  have  not 
dined  ?" 

"No.  Until  just  now  the  idea  of  even  sitting 
down  to  table  would  have  been  with  me  a 
mockery  :"  and  there  was  something  like  the  old 
tone  of  glowing  enthusiasm  in  the  quadroon's  har- 
monious voice. 

Gustavus  rang  the  bell :  dinner  was  ordered ; 
and  as  the  waiter  was  now  engaged  in  the  apart- 
ment in  spresding  the  table,  and  afterwards  in 
giving  his  attendance  while  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bar- 
rington  partook  of  the  repast,  the  conversation 
turned  only  on  ordinary  and  general  topics.  Gus- 
tavus seemed  to  have  recovered  almost  his  wonted 
spirits  without  any  intemperate  application  to  the 
bottle  :  while  Emily's  mood  was  soft,  tender,  and 
caressing,  without  the  slightest  degree  of  im- 
periousness,  but  likewise  without  that  impas- 
sioned ardour  which  formerly  characterized  all  her 
bearing  towards  her  husband.  .\t  length,  when 
the  dessert  was  placed  upon  t^e  table,  they  were 
left  alone  together. 

"  I  am  delighted,"  said  Gustavus,  sipping  bis 
wine,  "to  think  that  you  have  not  merely  mads 
it  up  with  Winifred,  hut  likewise  that  you  are  most 
devotedly  attached  to  me.  When  you  return  from 
Jamaica  we  shall  all  be  so  happy — Ob,  so  happy  I 
I  will  have  a  handsome  house  ready  for  your  recep- 
tion :  the  Dalbams,  being  now  well  off  through 
your  goodness,  will  likewise  be  living  in  excellent 
style.  Sometimes  we  will  visit  them- and  some- 
times they  shall  visit  us ;  and  you  will  be  as  fond  of 
Winifred's  child  as  if  it  were  your  own— and  I  also 
shall  love  it !  In  short,  Emily,  I  do  believe  that 
heaven  sent  us  those  dreadful  storms  in  order  that 
there  should  be  the  lull  of  a  most  perfect  calm  for 
the  rest  of  our  lives!" 

"Indeed  it  is  a  perfect  picture  of  happiness 
which  you  are  drawing,  Gustavus,"  she  aaid. 

"Fledge  me  to  that  effect,  my  beloved  Emily  !" 

"  Oh,  yes,"  she  exclaimed  :  "  I  will  drink  glas« 
for  glass  with  you!— for  now  I  begin  to  feel  a  wild 
thrilling  delight!  — it  is  the  intoxication  of  real 
happiness !  it  is  a  bliss  such  as  I  have  not  known, 
Gustavus,  for  many  a  long,  long  day  1  Were  it 
not  for  the  pending  separation " 

"  Ob,  but  thai,  you  know,  is  entirely  for  our 
mutual  good!"  he  interjec;ed. 

"  No  doubt— since  your  mind  seems  to  be  set- 
tled upon  the  point,"  observed  the  quadroon 
quietly.  "See,  Gustavus!  I  pledge  you  in  thia 
glass,"  she  added,  her  voice  instantaneously  swell- 
ing into  enthusiastic  tones  again. 

"  And  I  pledge  you,  dearest,  with  eoual 
fervour !"  ho  cried.      "  It  would  have  poon  us- 
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ioei  a  pity  if  fate  had  resolved  to  separate  ns 
eternally." 

"  CotJd  you  have  lived  altogether  apart  from 
me,  Gustavus?"  she  asked:  "would  not  the 
memories  of  all  our  past  love  have  continually 
haunted  you?  would  you  not  have  thought  of 
me  as  you  first  knew  me  in  Jamaica  ?  and  would 
you  not  have  sorrowed  that  circumstances  should 
ever  have  transpired  to  sever  us  ?" 

"  Ah !  now  that  we  are  again  together,  dear 
Emily,"  responded  the  young  man, — "now  that  I 
behold  you  once  more,  and  mark  how  beautiful  you 
are— it  does  indeed  appear  to  me  as  it  it  would 
break  my  heart  to  pronounce  the  words  that  we 
must  separate  for  ever  !  And  now  I  will  tell  you 
No.  97.-A0NES. 


something,  Emily,  which  will  prove  how  reallj 
much  I  love  you,  and  what  a  strong  hold  you  have 
obtained  on  my  affections.  I  am  about  for  a 
moment  to  allude  to  the  other  day — that  dreadful 
day  —  you  know  what  I  mean  —  at  the  hotel 
in  Florence— nearly  a  fortnight  ago,  when  we 
pai-ted " 

"  Yes,  yes,  Gustavus  !  AVh.at  do  you  mean  ?" 
— and  having  refilled  the  glasses,  she  drew  her 
chair  closer  to  his  own— she  leant  forward,  and 
gazed  with  her  large  luminous  eyes  earnestly  upon 
his  countenance. 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  he  resumed.  "  Tou  fled 
rapidly  from  the  room  where  that  dreadful  scene 
took  place :  but  scarcely  had  the  door  closed  be- 
Vol.  n. 
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bind  you,  whea  I  esperieoced  a  Bensation  )i 
romorse— I  felt  that  I  was  doing  wrong  to  eufier 
Tou,  a  young  inexperienced  creature— the  child 
tooofeucb  wayward  impulses — to    go  forth  into 

the  world  alone " 

"And  why  did  you  not  come  after  me,  Gus- 
tovus?"  inquired  the  quadroon. 

"  Ob,  because— because,  Emily indeed,  you 

ought  to   understand— or  you  must  not  br  jngry 

with  me  if  I  explain " 

"No,  no!  I  comprehend  you !  After  6uch  a 
ecene  as  that,  Gustavus,  you  felt  that  you  ought 
to  proclaim  everything  to  bo  at  an  end  between 
us,  and  thab> it  would  be  a  veritable  woat-oss  on 
your  Jjart  if  you  were  to  yield  to  any  false  notion 
of  generosity  under  such  circumstances!  JIaTe  I 
nut  rigbfly  interpreted  your  motives  and  J'our  re- 
flections?" 

"  Yes — to  a  certain  extent— indeed  I  think 
wholly,'*  faltered  Gustavus ;  for  he  was  afraid  that 
he  was  npprooebingupon  delicate  ground.  "How. 
ever,  my  dear  Emily,"  he  immediately  added,  "you 
will  adniit  that  the  feelings  with  which  I  was  in- 
spired on  the  occasion,  were  a  proof  of  the  linger- 
ing love  that  I  entertained  for  yuu " 

*' Yes— Ob,  yes!"  she  ejaculated:  and  then  in 
a  low— »erj^  low,  and  scarcely  audible  tone,  she 
murmured,  "The  lingering  love!" 

"  But  after  all,"  resumed  Gustavufi,  having 
emptied  his  glass— an  example  which  we,9  followed 
by  the  quadroon,—"  it  was  better  that  things 
should  havo  taken  the  course  which  they  have 
dune.  Now  let  me  see  ?  That  dreadful  day  at 
Florence  was  the  23rd  of  November,  ar.d  this  is 
llid  5th  of  December.  Twelve  days!  And  what 
changes  have  been  wrought  in  this  brief  interval ! 
How  altered  have  you  become,  my  Emily  !  How 
wonderfully  have  all  the  best  qualiti/!  of  your 
nature  been  developed  !  Pardon  me  for  saying 
that  some  of  your  loftiest  attributes  Uy  dormant 
—  unknown — aye,  even  unsuspected — until  circum- 
stances thus  suddenly  brought  them  to  light.  But 
what  was  the  cause  ?  It  was  the  eeptaration  that 
took  place  between  us !  And  all  this  immense 
amount  of  good  was  effected  by  a  eoperation  of 
only  twelve  days!" 

"And  what  inference  would  you  proceed  thence 
to  draw,  Gustavus  ?"  asked  the  quadroon,  etiii 
contemplating  her  husband  earnestly  with  those 
magniOcent  eyes  which  even  seemed  to  become 
more  luminous  as  the  conversation  progressed,  or 
with  each  additional  drop  of  wine  which  passed 
her  lips. 

"  The  inference  is  unmistakable,  my  li.ur  Emily," 
onswercd  Gustavus.  "If  twelvo  dayso-  separation 
produced  such  a  salutary  effect,  what  iDUSt  be  the 
result  of  this  far  longer  severance  whirh  is  now  to 
take  place?  Ah,  my  dear  Emily!  ~ou  showed 
your  wisdom  in  agreeing  to  it  !  It  will  prove  the 
starting-point  of  a  new  course  of  happiuess  for  us 
both  !" 

"  You  reason  upon  it,  Gustavus,"  said  the  qua- 
droon, "  with  a  species  of  philosophic  coiilness." 

"To  bo  sure,  Emily  !— because  I  know  it  is  for 
Dur  mutual  good." 

"And  bow  think  you,  deir  GustavuP,  the  time 
will  pass  for  you  in  my  absence?  Shall  you  be 
happy  ?" 

"  Happy,  Emily  ?  Oh,  yes  ! — because  I  shall 
be  locking  forward  to  the  period  of  your  return 


when  I  may  again  clasp  you  in  my  arms,  and 
welcome  you  os  my  beloved  wife  who  thenceforth 
is  resolved  to  study  my  happiness  to  the  utmost!" 
There  was  already  a  deepening  of  the  rich  car- 
nation tint  upon  the  quadroon's  cheeks;  but  now 
deeper  still  did  it  glow  through  the  transparent 
duskiness  of  her  complexion,  and  more  luminous 
became  the  superb  black  eyes  which  were  gazing 
so  earnestly  upon  Gustavus. 

"Ani  then  too,"  he  continued,  "  I  shall  very 
frequently  bo  with  the  Dalhoms " 

"  Oh,  very  frequently,  no  doubt !"  interjected  tho 
quadroon :  and  for  a  moment  so  strange  a  firo 
seemed  to  flash  from  her  eyes  that  Gu9tavu9 
started :  hut  be  immediately  recovered  bis  self- 
possession,  feeling  convinced  that  it  was  loero 
fancy  on  his  part. 

"  To  bo  sure '  I  ehall  be  almost  constantly  with 
them,"  ho  continued  :  "  I  shall  make  them  my 
only  companions,  because  I  shall  care  but  little 
for  society  until  your  return.  And  now  that  I 
know  you  love  Winifred  as  you  ought  to  do " 

"Love  her?  Oh,  yos  !  certainly  !  No  dou"t  I 
love  her  just  as  I  ought  to  do  !"— and  now  there 
was  something  in  the  quadroon's  looks  which 
struck  Gustavus  as  being  so  peculiar  that  a  sue* 
picioa  arose  in  his  mind,— but  a  suspicion  so 
vague,  indeOnite,  and  fleeting,  that  it  almost  in. 
stantaneously  ceased  to  trouble  him, 

"  To  be  sure,  Emily,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  love  — tho 
sislerly  love  I  may  even  call  it— which  you  expo- 
rieneo  for  'Winifred  after  the  muniScent  proof  you 
have  given  of  it.  And  Ah  !  whoa  1  take  thn  child 
in  my  arms- as  I  know  I  shall  oftort  do " 

"Ob,  I  was  sure  you  would  !  I  was  sure  you 
would  !"— and  it  was  with  a  strange  one'rgy  iLut 
the  quadroon  spoke. 

"  Ah,  I  see  that  you  lovo  the  innocent  little  babe 
as  much  as  you  do  its  mother,"  preceded  Gus- 
tavus.— "  But  do  you  not  think  tlie  room  is  vcrv 
warm,  Emily?"  he  abruptly  asked.  "I  feel  as  it  1 
had  a  flush  upon  mycountenauce— yes,  and  &  heat 
throughout  my  cnlirB  irame.  It  is  ab3..iu".tly 
feverish !  And  yet  heaven  knows  I  have  nis 
taken  a  great  deal  of  wine!" 

"It  is  through  sitting  so  close  to  the  fire," 
answered  Emily.  "The  room  however  ta  hot :  hut 
then  tho  December  weather  outside  is  very  cold — 
and  it  would  be  impossible  to  have  the  window 
open ;  while  as  for  the  door,  the  servants  keep 
passing  along  the  passage." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  I  shall  get  cooler  presently," 
interrupted  Gustavus.  "  But  you  also,  my  dear 
Emily,  are  flushed.  And  On!  if  you  only  saw 
how  bright  your  eyes  are  shining  !" 

"Indeed?"  —  and  the  quadroon,  starting  up 
from  her  seat,  threw  a  look  into  the  mirror  over 
tho  mantel;  and  therein  she  caught  tho  reflection 
of  tho  vivi.l  lightnings  which  were  rendering  her 
large  black  orbs  fearfully  luminous. 

"I  told  you  BO,"  said  young  Barrington,  as  ha 
also  rose  up  from  his  seat.  "  But  by  heaven  !  it 
seems  to  me  as  it  my  own  eyes  were  brighter  than 
usual!- and  Ah!  there  is  indeed  a  flush  upon  my 
cheeks  !" 

"Your  eyes  are  always  handsome,  Gustavus." 
exclaimed  the  quadroon,  throwing  her  arms  about 
his  neck;  "and  you  know  that  your  cheeks  always 
become  flushed  with  even  three  or  four  glasses  of 
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trine.  Sit  donn,  and  let  us  resume  our  dis- 
course." 

"Let  me  see?  what  were  we  talkioj  about?" 
said  the  young  man,  as  he  and  tlie  quadroon  re- 
seated themselres. 

"You  were  telling  me  how  jou  would  make  the 
time  pass  away  in  my  absence— how  you  would  be 
constantly  with  Eoderick  and  Winifred— how  you 
would  fondle  their  child——'* 

"  Ah !  and  I  was  about  to  observe,'*  added  Gus- 
tavus,  "  that  when  I  hold  that  innocent  little  baby 
in  my  arms,  I  shall  think  to  myself  it  was  through 
your  goodness,  Emily,  that  both  the  infant  and  its 
parents  are  guaranteed  against  the  ills  of  poverty." 

"Oh!  doubtless  you  will  be  very  very  fond  of 
that  child  ?"  said  the  quadroon ;  but  it  was  in  a 
voice  BO  strangs  that  Gustavus  started,  and  ogaiti 
his  looks  were  flung  full  of  suspicion  upon  bis  wife. 

"Emily,"  he  exclaimed,  "is  it  possible  that 
t'lerp  is  again  anything  wrong  between  us  ?  My 
God  !  if  I  have  been  deceived         " 

"  Ob,  Gustavus!"  exclaimed  the  quadroon,  "you 
have  indeed  deceived  yourself  if  you  think  that  1 
could  endure  a  separation  of  several  long,  long 
months!" 

"Emily!"— and  it  was  almost  a  start  of  affright 
that  Gustavus  gave,  while  stronger  still  became 
the  suspicion  in  his  mind  that  there  was  some- 
thing wrong.    "  Oh,  how  your  looks  are  altered  !" 

"  Ab  !  Gustavus  !"  she  cried,  her  eyes  flashing 
lightnings  more  vivid  than  before,  and  her  white 
teeth  gleaming  between  her  lips;  "do  you  fancy 
that  all  this  is  real  and  that  I  have  been  acting  as 
1  have/«;<  7" 

"  Good  God  I  what  mean  you  ?' — and  Gustavus 
sank  back  in  bis  chair  with  a  sense  of  vague  and 
awful  dismay. 

"I  mean  that  I  would  sooner  die  than  separate 
from  you  ! — that  I  could  not  endure  it !  — that  the 
idea  itself  was  death  !  1  mean  also  that  never, 
never  would  I  allow  you  to  become  the  companion 
of  "Winifred  again  !  By  heaven,  no  I"— and  it  was 
almost  with  rage  that  the  quadroon  struck  her 
clenched  hand  upon  the  table, 

"Emily,  Emily  I  what  have  you  done?"  de- 
manded Gustavus,  now  smitten  with  a  presenti- 
ment that  something  terrible  was  about  to  occur, 
j  or  else  about  to  be  revealed  to  his  ears.  "  The 
fortune  which  you  made  over  to  tbeDalbams " 

"Pardon  me,  Gustavus— pardon  me!"  inter- 
rupted the  quadroon ;  "  but  all  my  generosity 
was  a  mere  hypocrisy  !  I  wanted  to  see  you  once 
more — to  bring  you  unto  me — to  have  you  again 
with  me — that  we  might  be  alone  together  !  — 
—and  I  had  recourse  to  that  stratagem— I  fore, 
saw  that  itr  would  succeed — and  it  has  suc- 
ceeded !" 

"  By  God,  Emily  !"  exclaimed  Gustavus,  start- 
ing up  from  his  chair,  "  1  will  not  again  bo  your 

dupe ! Yet  what  is  this  that  I  feel  ?     This  heat 

—this  fever  of  the  blood " 

"Pardon,  pardon,  Gustavus!"  cried  the  qua* 
dri,0D,  once  more  addressing  him  in  those  words 
of  pa--sionate  appeal :  but  now  she  threw  herself 
upon  her  knees  before  bim,  clasping  her  hands  as 
she  repeated  the  words,  "Pardon!  pardon!" 

'•'No!— forgiveness  is  impossible!"  cried  Gus- 
tavus.     "  Your  conduct O  God !    what  do  I 

Icei  ?  what  is  this  that  comes  over  me  ?" — and  he 
staggered  a  pace  or  two. 


"  Pardon  me,  Gustavus  !"  exclaimed  the  qua- 
droon. "  It  is  my  last  crime  !— but  the  poison  is 
circling  in  your  veins and  we  shall  die  to- 
gether !" 

With  a  wild  cry  Barrington  threw  up  both  his 
arms  in  affright  and  despair;  and  then  as  he  was 
about  to  rush  towards  the  door  to  cry  out  for 
assistance,  he  reeled  and  fell.  In  a  moment  the 
quadroon  was  at  that  door — she  locked  it — drew 
out  the  key,  and  tossed  it  into  the  fire. 

Gustavus'  senses  had  not  however  abandoned 
him  :  it  was  only  a  giddiness  which  had  prostrated 
him.  Another  moment  and  his  head  was  sup- 
ported on  his  wife's  lap:  but  he  crawled  away 
from  her,  exclaiming,  though  with  painful  and 
difficult  utterance,  "  Avaunt,  wretch !  avaunt, 
murderess!" 

"O  Gustavus,"  she  murmured,  "if  wo  could 
not  live  together,  we  must  at  least  die  together  ! 
Upon  this  I  was  resolved— and  to  accomplish  thio 
aim  have  I  been  labouring!  But,  Ah!  if  when 
you  came  to  me  this  evening  you  had  asked  me  to 
remain  ia  England — if  with  the  language  of  re- 
viving love  you  had  besought  me  not  to  go  to 
Jamaica,  all  my  purpose  would  have  been  altered, 
and  we  should  not  be  perishing  now !  But  you 
proved  implacable  upon  that  point.  Two  or  three 
limes  I  tried  you— and  I  saw  that  your  resolution 
was  fixed.  Then  also  was  mi/  own  resolution  con. 
firmed — and  I  said,  *  We  will  did  together  I'  When 
you  retired  for  a  moment  to  wash  your  hands 
after  dinner,  I  infused  the  deadly  poison  .in  the 
wine  that  had  been  brought  up  for  the  dessert !" 

Gustavus  was  now  lying  helpless  and  powerless, 
with  bis  head  upon  a  footstool,  gazing  in  half 
vacant,  half  wild  horror  and  consternation  at  his 
wife,  who  was  evidently  much  lees  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  poison  than  he.  He  gave  vent  to 
a  moan  of  despair,  and  feebly  murmured,  "  For 
God's  sake  call  for  assistance,  Emily  !  — summon  a 

surgeon  I     I    will   forgive   you  I   swear    by 

heaven  I  will  forgive  you  it  you  do  this !" 

"It  is  useless,  Gustavus!  it  is  useless,  my  be- 
loved husband!"  replied  the  quadroon,  moving 
nearer  towards  him,  and  taking  bis  hand,  which 
he  however  had  sufficient  energy  to  snatch  from 
her  grasp.  "The  poison  has  no  antidote!— or  at 
all  events  its  influence  has  gone  too  far !" 

"  Wretch  !"  muttered  Gustavus  :  "  wretch  I 
wretch  !" — and  his  eyes,  which  had  already  bsguu 
to  glaze,  flamed  with  a  sudden  fierceness  upon 
her. 

"  Ob,  why  upbraid  me  in  our  last  moments?" 
eheaiked:  "why  not  forgive  me?  Even  ^Aja  is 
a  proof  of  my  love  !  I  could  cot  endure  to  be 
separated  from  you— and  therefore  I  die  with 
you !  Oh,  the  love  of  one  in  whose  veins  rolls 
the  blood  of  that  torrid  clime  where  I  was  born, 
is  a  wondrous  thing — and  may  become  terrible!" 

"Terrible! — my  God!"  moaned  Gustavus.  "Oh, 
Emily  !  if  there  be  yet  a  chance  for  us  both  tu 
live " 

"There  is  none!  there  is  none!  Make  your 
peacj  with  heaven,  Gustavus— and  begin  by  for- 

"  Good  God,  is  all  this  real  P  or  is  it  a  dream  f 
— and  the  wretched  young  man  endeavoured  to 
raise  himself  up;  but  finding  that  he  could  not,  he 
again  made  an  effort  to  crawl  towards  the  door — 
und  niviin  he  sink  exhausted.      "To  die!  to  die  I" 
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he  murmured,  now  writhing  and  convulsing  on  the 
etroet  like  a  stricken  enake  :  "just  God !  is  it  pos- 
sible P" 

"  And  we  are  dying  together,  Gustavus !"  said 
a  soft  musical  voice  in  his  ear ;  and  then  soft  warm 
arms  were  wound  about  his  neck,  and  his  bead  was 
drawn  towards  a  glowing  bosom.  "  Oh,  let  us  die 
thus!" 

"  Jfo  1  no !"— and  with  another  forcible  efifort — 
one  of  the  last  evidences  of  his  expiring  energies 
—Gustavus  tore  himself  from  her  embrace ;  and 
reaching  an  arm-chair,  he  tried  to  raise  himself  into 
it.  "  To  lie  down,"  he  murmured,  "  is  suffocation 
— death !     If  I  could  but  sit  up  !" 

The  quadroon  hastened  to  place  herself  in  that 
chair ;  and  again  she  drew  her  husband  towards 
her,  easing,  "  You  shall  sit  up,  dearest !  There  ! 
let  your  head  be  pillowed  upon  mj  bosom — and  my 
li>st  breath  shall  be  expended  upon  a  kiss  on  your 
lips !" 

Gustavus  struggled  again— but  this  time  it  was 
fruitless ;  and  as  he  experienced  a  numbness  and 
torpor  coming  over  him,  he  abandoned  himself  to 
his  doom. 

"  My  aim  is  accomplished !"  he  heard  the  voice 
of  the  quadroon  breathing  in  his  ear;  and  it 
sounded  like  music  stealing  in  upon  a  dream — 
vague,  indeCnite,  yet  with  a  sweetness  and  soft- 
ness ineffable  and  magical :  "  and  we  are  dying  to- 
gether !  Together  we  wandered  amidst  the  beau- 
tiful flowers  and  delicious  fruit-trees  of  my  native 
land ;  and  together  we  shall  penetrate  into  those 
unknown  scenes  which  lie  beyond  the  grave  !  Ob, 
it  is  bliss  to  die  thus ! — and  I  do  not  feel  that  I 
have  committed  a  crime ;  for  it  is  the  inspiration 
of  love  that  I  am  obeying — and  Ob!  a  love  so  im- 
mense and  illimitable  as  mine,  must  be  a  virtue 
whereon  the  angels  smile!  Sleep,  my  Gustavus, 
sleep  ! — we  are  not  to  be  separated  !— and  if  your 
lips  could  not  for  ever  smile  on  me^  they  at  least 
shall  not  smile  upon  another  !  and  if  your  eyes  could 
not  always  beam  with  love  for  me,  they  shall  never 
beam  with  fondness  for  another !  Sleep  on,  my 
Gustavus !  —  slumber  now  comes  upon  me  also  ! 
Ob, 'tis  sweet  to  die  thus!  Art  thou  gone,  my 
Gustavus?  has  thy  spirit  fled,  my  well-beloved  P  is 
thy  cheek  growing  colder  and  colder  against  my 
bosom  ?      Then,  Oh !  come  quickly.  Death !  and 

bear  me  away  also !     A  last  kiss a  last ! — the 

fondest  of  all !  And  now — and  now — lot  my  soul 
take  wing  !" 

Here  we  must  suddenly  and  abruptly  divert  the 
reader's  attention  from  this  strange,  wild,  and  ter- 
ribly romantic  episode,  to  speak  of  something  else 
that  was  occurring.  It  was  about  eleven  o'clock 
at  night,  when  a  domestic,  dressed  in  a  groom's 
livery,  called  at  the  humble  residence  of  the  Dal- 
hams  in  Kentish  Town ;  and  as  the  servants  had 
just  gone  to  bed.  Sir  Eoderick  himself  anwered  the 
summons  at  the  front  door. 

"  If  you  please,  sir,  is  my  master  here  ?"  inquired 


"I  suppose  you  are  Mr.  Barrington's  servant?" 
observed  Dalham.  "  Well  then,  your  master  was 
here  this  afternoon;  but  he  left  between  four  and 
five  o'clock." 

"He  has  not  returned  home  to  his  hotel,  sir. 
His  dinner  was  ready  at  six  o'clock — Mr.  Wardour 
the  barrister  was  to  dine  with  him.  I  took  mas- 
ter's note  to  that  gentleman  in  the  Temple ;  add 


accordmg  to  the  answer  that  he  gave  me  I  wag  to 
order  dinner  for  ono  or  two  persona  at  six 
o'clock " 

"  My  good  fellow,"  interrupted  Sir  Hoderick, 
"  the  mystery  may  be  soon  cleared  up.  I  have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  I  can  tell  you  where  you 
may  find  your  master  :" — and  he  named  the  hotel 
where  Mrs.  Harrington  had  taken  up  her  quarters, 
"In  a  word,  your  mistress  is  there — and  your 
master  has  gone  to  see  her." 

"Thank  you,  sir:"— and  away  sped  the  groom. 

John  had  his  misgivings — he  scarcely  knew 
why,  nor  could  he  even  explain  to  himself  what 
their  nature  was.  But  he  knew  precisely  under 
what  circumstances  his  master  and  mistress  bad 
separated  in  Florence,  and  the  fearful  scene 
which  had  occurred  when  the  quadroon  intended 
to  shoot  Gustavus  and  then  take  her  own  life  by 
poison.  It  was  not  therefore  very  extraordinary 
that  the  groom  should  be  alike  suspicious  and 
anxious  on  account  of  this  meeting  which  to  his 
astonishment  was  taking  place  in  London.  More- 
over, he  thought  it  strange  that  Gustavus  had  not 
sent  to  the  hotel  to  excuse  his  absence  to  Mr. 
Wardour  the  barrister  :  but  the  fact  was  that  the 
young  man,  when  once  he  found  himself  with 
Emily,  became  so  absorbed  in  his  interview  with 
her,  that  he  quite  forgot  the  circumstance  of 
having  invited  a  guest  to  dine  with  him  else- 
where. 

The  groom  proceeded  without  delay  to  tho 
hotel  which  Sir  Boderick  Dalham  had  mentioned  ; 
and  on  arriving  there,  he  asked  the  waitsr  if  a 
gentleman  named  Barrington  was  within  ? 

"  Yes — I  believe  so,"  was  the  response;  "  but 
I  really  don't  know.  A  gentleman  came  to  diue 
with  a  lady  of  that  name— I  think  they  must  be 
husband  and  wife         " 

"  They  are— they  are,"  said  John. 

"  Well  then,"  continued  the  waiter,  with  an  air 
that  indicated  some  little  degree  of  surprise,  "  are 
you  astonished  that  they  should  be  together  ?" 

"  Ob,  no— not  at  all  !  But  perhaps  it  would  be 
better  if  I  should  see  whether  master  has  got  any 
orders  to  give  me  ;  because  as  he  and  mistress  did 
not  arrive  in  town  together,  his  luggage  is  at 
another  hotel." 

"  I  will  go  up  and  say  that  you  are  here,"  re- 
joined the  waiter.     ■ 

He  ascended  the  stairs  accordingly  ;  but  in  a 
few  moments  he  came  very  quickly  down  again, 
saying,  "  The  door  is  locked — I  can't  make  any 
one  hear.  If  they've  both  fallen  asleep,  1  knocked 
loud  enough  to  awake  them.  I  peeped  through 
the  keyhole— for  the  key  is  taken  out  of  the  lock 
—but  I  can't  see  them." 

"Good  God!  something  has  happened!"  ejacu- 
lated John,  a  sudden  dismay  seizing  upon  hia 
countenance.  "  I  suspected  it !  I  almost  know'd 
it!" 

"  Something  happened  P"  echoed  the  waiter. 
"  Here,  policeman!"  he  cried  to  a  constable  who 
was  at  the  instant  passing  the  hotel:  "you're 
wanted." 

"  What  is  it  ?"  asked  the  officer,  stepping  into 
the  entrance-way. 

The  matter  was  soon  explained  to  him  ;  and  be 
said,  "Well,  the  shortest  thing  to  do  if  tho 
people  don't  answer  from  inside  tho  room,  ia  to 
break  open  the  door." 


"Tes — that's  the  only  thing!"  ejaculated  the 
groom. 

Upstairs  went  the  policeman  and  John,  followed 
b;  the  master  of  the  hotel  and  all  the  waiters  in 
addition  to  the  one  who  had  previously  been  acting 
in  the  business.  The  officer  knocked  at  the  door  : 
there  was  no  answer.  He  then  put  his  shoulder 
against  it,  and  forced  it  open.  What  a  spectacle 
met  the  eyes  of  those  whosK  looks  were  now 
plunged  into  the  apartment !  For  there— half  re- 
clining in  a  large  arm-chair— was  the  quadroon, 
almost  as  beautiful  in  death  as  in  life,— her  arms 
Wing  around  the  form  of  her  husband,  whose  head 
was  pillowed  upon  ber  bosom.  And  both  were 
deadl 
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We  now  again  shift  the  scene  to  the  land  of  Italy ; 
and  we  must  return  to  the  city  of  Sienna,  where 
we  left  our  hero  Charles  De  Vere  under  sentence 
of  death. 

The  official  residence  of  General  Germini  was  in 
the  Great  Square,  and  precisely  opposite  to  the 
Town  Hall.  He  had  long  been  a  widower  :  but  he 
possessed  two  daughters,  who  were  young  and  hand- 
some, and  who  bore  the  sweet  Christian  names  of 
Laura  and  Uirtilla.  The  former  bad  dark  hair 
and  an  Italian  brunette  complexion  ;  the  latter 
hud  light  brown  hair  and  a  Saxon  complexion  of 
purest  while  and  red.  But  she  possessed  a  pair 
of  large  dark  Italian  eyes,  which  gave  a  certain 
peculiarity  to  her  style  of  beauty,  rendering  it 
however  all  the  more  interesting.  These  young 
ladies  bore  not  the  slightest  resemblance  to  their 
father  in  character  or  disposition;  for  inasmuch  as 
he  was  stern,  cruel,  and  unscrupulous,  they  were 
full  of  humanity  and  compassion,  and  gifted  with 
all  the  sweetest  and  softest  attributes  of  their 
sex. 

On  hearing  that  a  young  Count  had  been 
brought  to  Sienna,  and  was  to  undergo  bis  trial 
before  their  father  for  an  alleged  complicity  in  the 
lute  treasonable  attempt  upon  Leghorn,  Laura 
and  Mirtilla  became  much  interested  in  the  pri- 
soner. They  asked  a  great  many  questions  con- 
cerning him ;  and  they  heard  sufScient  to  enhance 
that  feeling  of  interest  with  which  they  were 
already  inspired.  They  might,  if  they  had  chosen, 
have  availed  themselves  of  their  father's  autho- 
rity to  obtain  admission  into  the  apartment  where 
the  trial  took  place :  but  a  certain  proper  delicacy 
of  feeling  prevented  them  from  doing  this;  and 
they  therefore  contented  themselves  with  sitting 
behind  the  curtain  of  their  chamber- window  to 
obtain  a  view  of  the  unfortunate  young  Count  of 
Camerino  as  he  was  conducted  to  and  from  the 
Town  Hall.  They  saw  him  as  he  was  being  led 
thilher;  and  both  were  immediately  struck  with 
his  appearance — that  is  to  say,  their  compassionate 
interest  was  confirmed  and  strengthened  on  his 
behalf;  but  ne  do  not  mean  it  to  be  inferred  that 
they  all  in  a  moment  caught  up  a  more  tender 
sentiment  into  their  hearts ;  for  we  may  inciden- 
tally observe  that  both  Laura  and  Mirtilla  were 
affianced  to  two  handsome  young  Italian  officers 
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of  rank,  whom  they  dearly  loved,  and  who  were 
in  a  short  time  to  lead  them  to  the  altar. 

"How  shocking,"  said  Laura,  when  Charles  had 
passed  away  from  the  view  and  had  been  conducted 
into  the  Town  Hall, — "how  shocking  to  think  that 
one  so  young,  so  handsome,  and  so  elegant  should 
have  got  himself  into  such  a  fearful  dilemma!" 

"  And,  Oh !"  said  tho  gentle  Mirtilla,  with  a 
visible  shudder,  "  to  think  that  our  own  father 
should  be  compelled  to  pass  sentence  of  death,  per- 
haps, on  such  a  young  gentleman  !" 

"  Alas !  I  fear,"  observed  Laura,  "  that  if  this 
sentence  be  pronounced,  it  will  be  carried  into  exe- 
cution: for  our  father  is  very  severe  in  everything 
that  pertains  to  his  military  duties." 

"And  besides,"  added  Mirtilla,  "the  instruc- 
tions which  he  has  received  from  the  Government 
allow  of  DO  discretionary  power  on  his  part.  Lot 
us  hope,  dear  sister,  that  matters  may  turn  oufi 
better  than  common  report  seems  to  predicate." 

A  couple  of  hours  passed,  during  which  Laura 
and  Mirtilla  remained  at  the  window  speculating 
upon  the  result  of  the  trial,  and  constantly  express 
ing  their  sincere  and  generous  hopes  that  the 
handsome  young  Count  of  Camerino  would  leave 
the  tribunal  acquitted  and  triumphant.  Presently 
the  sounds  of  some  equipage  approaching  at  a  very 
rapid  rate  along  a  neighbouring  street,  reached  the 
ears  of  the  young  ladies ;  and  they  soon  beheld  the 
crowd  making  way  for  the  coming  vehicle.  If.  was 
a  postchaise :  and  as  it  stopped  in  tho  middle  of 
the  Square,  the  sisters  could  discern  that  it  only 
contained  one  occupant — and  this  was  a  lady.  She 
was  asking  questions  of  the  persons  who  wore  near- 
est to  the  chaise  ;  and  though  the  sisters  were  too 
far  off  to  see  the  effect  which  the  answers  produced 
upon  her,  yet  they  could  not  help  fancying  that  tho 
presence  of  the  lady  there  was  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  the  trial  th'it  was  in  progress. 

"  Ah !  what  has  happened  }"  suddenly  ejaculated 
Laura. 

the  door  of  the  chaise  !"  c 
that   gentleman  springs 
vehicle!" 

"  They  are  lifting  her  out !  Poor  lady !  she  has 
evidently  fainted  !" 

"  Decidedly  she  must  be  connected  with  the  un- 
fortunate young  Count! — Ah!  it  was  to  give  her 
air  that  they  lifted  her  out  of  the  chaise !" 

"  And  now  there  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  bewilder- 
ment amongst  the  people  who  are  surrounding  her  ! 
I  do  believe,"  continued  Laura,  "  tho  poor  gentle, 
woman  is  in  a  dangerous  state,  and  they  are  at  a 
loss  what  to  do  with  ber  or  whither  to  convey 
her!" 

"  Ah,  poor  creature  !"  added  Mirtilla :  "  only 
conceive  if  she  be  the  mother  or  sister  of  Uie  pri- 
soner  or  his  betrothed,  Laura  !" 

"Ah,  his  betrothed,  Mirtilla!  Think  of  what 
we  should  feel  if " 

"  Laura  dearest !"  interjected  the  younger 
sister,  "  let  us  send  and  offer  to  receive  that  poor 
lady  into  tho  house  !" 

Laura  nodded  an  assent :  the  sisters  glided 
down  to  the  drawing-room,  rang  the  hell,  and  issued 
their  instructions.  The  old  housekeeper  herself, 
who  was  a  good-tempered  woman,  unJertooU  to 
go  forth  on  the  charitable  errand  which  the  Gene- 
ral's daughters  suggested ;  and  she  soon  found 
that  the  humane  instincts  of  those  amiable  daoi- 
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•ela  bad  surmieed  the  truth.  Tlie  poor  stranger 
ladj,  on  bearing  that  the  young  Count  of  Came, 
rino  was  on  his  trial  for  bia  life,  and  that  little  if 
my  hope  was  entertained  as  to  the  result,  had  gone 
L'fi  in  a  swoon,  which  still  lasted  and  looked 
like  death  itself.  To  get  her  away  from  the 
midst  of  the  crowd's  pressure,  to  some  place 
vbere  medical  attendance  could  he  at  once  af- 
forded, was  the  subject  of  instantaneous  discussion 
amongst  the  humane  persons  who  bad  interested 
themselves  in  the  matter  :  but  there  was  no  hotel 
clooe  at  hand — and  no  one  on  the  spot  seemed  to 
be  a  resident  in  that  immediate  neighbourhoou. 
There  was  consequently  some  little   bewilderment 

Germini's  housekeeper  appeared  on  the  scene,  with 
a  request  on  the  part  of  her  two  ^oung  mistresses 
that  the  stranger  lady  might  be  borne  into  their 
habitation. 

In  a  few  minutes,  therefore,  the  inanimate  form 
of  the  stranger  was  stretched  upon  the  sofa  in  the 
drawing-room  where  the  sisters  were  :  those  who 
boro  the  lady  thither  retired  ;  and  besides  the 
sisters  there  remained  only  a  surgeon  and  the  old 
housekeeper.  The  lady  appeared  to  be  about 
forty  years  of  age  :  it  might  be  a  little  less — but 
she  certainly  was  not  more.  She  possessed  the  re. 
mains  of  great  beauty — for  her  prohle  was  fault- 
less :  but  she  was  of  sickly  appearance,  even 
apart  from  the  swoon  in  which  she  was  plunged. 

*'She  may  be  the  poor  young  gcnllemau's 
mother,"  whispered  Laura  to  Mirtilla.  "She  has 
evidently  been  very  beautiful  in  her  time — and 
her  figure,  you  see,  is  still  excellent  in  its  sym- 
metry.— Do  yuu  think  she  will  recover,  signer  ?  " 

These  last  words  were  addressed  to  the  surgeon, 
who  was  busily  engaged  in  administering  restora- 
tives, and  doing  what  he  could  for  his  inanimate 
patient. 

•'I  hope  so,  signoretta — I  hope  so.  Yes,  now 
she  gives  signs  of  life !  Look,  the  lips  are 
quivering  !  Ah,  it  is  sometimes  very  painful  to  re- 
cover from  swoons  so  profound  as  this.  It  seems 
as  it  one  had  touched  upon  the  confines  of  death 
itself,  and  that  nature's  effort  to  recover  its  right 
of  existence  must  inevitably  be  accompanied  by 
fearful  pangs  1" 

Meanwhile  the  lady  was  assuredly  recovering 
her  senses ;  and  as  she  opened  her  eyes,  she  gazed 
in  mingled  terror  and  vacancy  upon  those  who 
were  around  her,  until  a  smile  appeared  upon  her  | 
lips  as  her  looks  settled  on  the  beautilul  and 
amiable  countenances  of  the  sisters. 

"  It  must  have  been  a  dream— a  hideous  dream  I" 
she  murmured :  and  then  closing  her  eyes,  she 
gave  vent  to  a  long-drawn  sigh. 

But  now,  as  her  consciousness  completely  re- 
turned, memory  began  to  exercise  its  functions 
with  a  power  and  efifect  which  would  not  permit 
her  any  longer  to  cradle  herself  in  the  flattering 
delusion  that  it  was  a  dream  ;  and  she  soon  saw 
that  it  was  all  a  reality  only  too  horrible. 

"  My  son  i  my  son  !''  she  moaned  in  English,  at 
the  same  time  wringing  her  hands  in  despair. 

"  What  can  we  do  for  you,  signora  ?"  asked 
Iittura  in  Italian. 

'■  I  ought  to  thank  you,  amiable  and  excellent 
young  ladies,"  replied  the  stranger,  now  also  speak- 
ing in  Italian,  but  with  a  strong  foreign  accent, 
"for  your  kiudnesa  and  generosity   towards  me. 


I  Heaven   will   reward  you  I      I   am   the   mothsr 

ol " 

She  could  say  no  more,  but  burst  into  tears. 

The  sisters  wept  from  sympathy  with  the  poor 
lady  :  the  surgeon  and  the  housekeeper  were 
moved ;  but  no  one  would  venture  to  suggest  a 
single  syllable  of  hope,  because  they  knew  not 
upon  what  ground  it  could  possibly  be  based  ;  for 
it  had  been  rumoured  that  the  trial  was  going  dead 
against  the  young  Count  of  Camerino — and  the 
surgeon  had  just  now  whispered  the  report  to  the 
sisters  ere  Mrs.  de  Tere  opened  her  eyes  to  return- 
ing consciousness. 

"  Tell  me,"  said  the  half-distracced  lady,  "  is 
General  Germini,  before  whom  I  heat  my  soa  i( 
arraigned — is  he  a  humane  man?" 

"These,  signora,"  answered  the  surgeon,  "  are 
the    General's    daughters  —  and   you   are   in    hii 

"Oh!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  De  Vere,  a  gleam  of 
hope  expanding  rapidly  upon  her  pale  careworn 
countenance;  "  if  these  be  the  daughters  of  him 
who  is  now  the  arbiter  of  my  son's  fate,  I  need 
not  despair  !" 

Laura  and  Mirtilla  both  turned  aside  for  a 
moment  with  saddened  looks  :  but  Mrs.  De  Vere 
did  not  notice  the  circumstance,  for  she  was  raising 
her  eyes  and  inwardly  praying  that  God  would 
move  the  heart  of  the  military  judge  to  be  merciful 
to  her  son. 

"  Signora,"  said  the  surgeon,  who  was  an  up- 
right and  conscientious  man,  and  who  felt  that  ho 
Could  not  leave  the  matter  precisely  as  it  stood, 
"  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  remind  you  that  very 
little,  if  anything,  depends  on  the  disposition  of 
the  military  judge  in  such  cases  as  these.  He  has 
no  discretionary  power.  It  is  simply  for  him  to 
bear  the  evidence  that  may  be  given  for  or  against; 
and  it  is  not  even  his  own  opinion  which  decides 
the  question  in  the  long  run.  He  can  merely  vote 
along  with  his  associates  if  there  be  any  doubt 
upon  the  issue." 

"Yes — I  ought  to  know  this,"  said  Mrs.  Do 
Vere,  in  a  mournful  tone.  "  And  therefore,  my 
dear  young  ladies,  whatsoever  may  be  the  event 
of  that  dreadful  ordeal— even  though  the  very 
worst  may  happen — yet  rest  assured  that  my 
heartfelt  gratitude  shall  ever  be  yours  1" 

"Hark!"  said  the  surgeon:  "there  is  a  rush 
amongst  the  crowd!     What  does  it  mean  ?" 

He  advanced  to  the  window  and  looked  out. 

"  Do  you — do  you  think,"  inquired  Mrs.  De 
Vere,  tottering  towards  him,  and  grasping  him 
with  nervous  violence  by  the  arm,— "do  you  think 
that  the  sentence  is  pronounced?" 

"No— it  is  not  that,"  responded  the  surgeon. 
"Pshaw!  it  is  only  a  billsticker !— and  the  silly 
people  are  rushing  to  read  what  is  on  the  placard 
that  he  is  now  posting !  Alas,  while  matters  of 
life  and  death  are  progressing  in  one  place,  the 
giddy  multitude  rush  in  other  places  to  gratify 
their  curiosity  on  the  most  trivial  subjects — a  new 
opera — a  travelling  menagerie— or  any  other  ehow 
or  sport  that  is  advertised  !" 

"  Yes :  such  is  life— such  is  the  world !"  mur- 
mured Mrs.  De  Vere.  "  Oh,  this  suspense !  Oh, 
my  poor  hoy  ! — to  think  that  he  should  have  bo- 
come  implicated  in  such  a  proceeding !  It  ii  to 
m&  the  most  unheard-of  mystery  !" 

"  Did   bia  lordship,  your  oon,  entertain  strong 
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political  opinioDS,  eignora  ?"  inquired  the  medical 
man. 

"  Not  at  all,"  was  the  response ;  "  and  this  only 
makes  the  matter  all  the  more  surprising.  Besides, 
ciethought  he  was  on,  bis  way  to  England  for 
some  very  different  purpose!  Oh,  just  heaven 
have  mercy  upon  him  !  spare  him,  O  God,  I  be- 
seech tbee  !" — and  the  poor  mother  joined  her 
hands  together,  as  her  countenance  was  upraised 
with   an    expression    of    mingled    entreaty    and 

"  Now,"  exclaimed  the  surgeon,  "  there  eeoms 
to  be  a  sensation  amidst  the  crowd  yonder,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  entrance  to  the  Town 
Hall!      Tea — depend    upon    it,    the    sentence   is 

Mrs.  Do  Vere  endeavoured  to  rise  up  from  the 
sofa  to  approach  the  window  —  but  she  could 
not:  neither  could  she  give  utterance  to  an  articu- 
late sound ;  she  sat  gasping  for  breath.  Deeply, 
deeply  did  the  amiable  sisters  compassionate  her : 
the  tears  were  trickling  down  her  cheeks — and  they 
whispered  to  each  other,  "  Heaven  grant  that  be 
may  be  saved  !  heaven  grant  it !" 

"Hasten,  signer — hasten,"  said  the  old  house, 
keeper,  "and  learn  what  the  result  is.  Seethe 
suspense  which   this  poor  lady  is  enduring! — it  is 

"  You  will  soon  know,"  responded  the  surgeon, 
in  a  l.)w  tone.  "It  is  not  necessary  to  go  from 
this  window  to  learn  the  result!" 

'■  What  mean  you !"  asked  the  housekeeper. 
"The  populace  would  not  shout  if  the  young 
Count  were  acquitted :  the  authnritiea  have  issued 
proclamations  against    riot,    noise,    and    disturb- 

"Do  you  not  understand  me,  dame?"  inter- 
rupted the  surgeon,  still  speaking  in  a  low  tone, 
which  was  likewise  solemnly  mournful.  "If  the 
prisoner  be  acquitted,  be  will  presently  issue  forth 
with  his  friends :  but  if  he  be  condemned  he  will 
be  brought  away  in  the  midst  of  the  guard." 

The  surgeon  did  not  intend  these  words  to  be 
overheard  by  Mrs.  De  Vere  :  indeed  he  was  de- 
liberating in  his  mind  how,  if  the  worst  should 
happen,  he  might  in  the  most  delicate  and  humane 
manner  break  the  intelligence  to  the  unhappy 
lady.  But  her  ear  was  now  terribly  acute  for  any 
sound,  *vea  the  slightest,  that  might  convey  an 
intimation  of  her  son's  fate  or  suggest  the  mode  of 
promptly  ascertaining  it.  Thus,  while  the  house- 
keeper and  the  two  sisters  placed  themselves  on  one 
side  of  the  surgeon  as  he  stood  at  the  window,  he 
felt  alight  touch  against  his  arm  :  he  looked  round 
— and  there  was  the  mother  of  the  young  man 
who  was  tbout  to  come  forth  from  the  Town  Hall 
cither  a  free  or  a  doomed  being. 

"  Signora,"  said  the  surgeon,  "  perhaps  if  you 
were  to  resume  your  seat,  it  would  be  better — and 

I  would  give  you  the  first  intimation " 

"  No— signer  J  I  will  remain  here:" — and  now 
the  lady  seemed  to  be  cold  and  rigid  aa  a  marble 
statue. 

Then  succeeded  an  interval  of  dead  silence  and 
awful   suspense  at  that  window  ;  and  then  all  of 
sudden   there  was  a  movement — a  slight  shuck  as 
it  were  on   the  part  of  each,  Mrs.  De  Vere  only 
excepted;  and  she  stiil  remained  rigid  as  a  statue. 

[soldiers    were    aeen    coming    forth Ah!    just 

heaven !    tho   young  Count    is  in    the    midst  of 


nmistakable: he  had 


them!     Tho   sign 
been  condemned ! 

No  word— no  sound  escaped  ilrs.  De  Vere'a  lipsi 
she  turned  about  with  the  intention  of  going 
forth  to  see  her  unfortunate  son— to  visit  him  in 
his  dungeon — when  nature  gave  way,  and  she  fell 
down  as  if  a  bullet  had  passed  through  her 
heart. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  Princess  of  Spar- 
tiventn,  whom  we  left  at  the  moment  when,  with 
her  veil  drawn  down,  she  issued  forth  from  tho 
tribunal  after  having  read  the  billet  which  had 
been  placed  in  her  hand.  She  hastily  retraced  her 
way  to  the  hotel  where  she  had  taken  up  her 
quarters;  and  on  proceeding  to  her  apartmenr, 
sho  found  Stefano  Voitura  waiting  for  her. 

"  Have  you  received  a  billet,  signora  ?''  ha 
quickly  demanded. 

"  Yes— it  ia  on  account  of  it  I  am  here.  The 
worst  it  taking  place  !— and  you  say  in  your  nuto 
that  if  it  be  so  you  have  a  means  of  saving  bis 
life.  For  heaven's  sake,  tell  me  what  you  mean  ? 
for  bis  doom  ia  sealed  so  far  as  the  tribunal  is  con- 
cerned !" 

"  Then  your  Highness  did  not  happen  to  notice 
any  of  the  large  placards  which  have  just  been 
posted  up  in  tho  Great  Square  and  through  all  the 

"No — I  did  not  linger  on  the  way,"  respnmled 
Bionca.  "  What  are  the  placards  ?  how  do  they 
concern  that  unfortunate  young  man?" 

"  Look,  Princess!"  said  Voitura:  "hero  is  one 
exactly  opposite  tho  hotel.  You  caajread  it  froiii 
the  windoiv." 

Bianca  hurried  to  the  casement;  and  then  sho 
read  the  placard,  which  was  to  tbe  following 
efTect  :— that  wher^s  it  bad  bean  at  various  ti-.m-a 
reported  in  different  parts  of  Italy,  os  well  as  in 
other  countries  of  Europe,  that  his  late  Majesty 
Charles  Albert  of  Sardinia  had  encouraged  the 
treasonable  attempts  of  Carbonari  and  other  se- 
ditious  persons;  and  whereas  such  rumours  hid 
given  great  cause  of  distress  to  bis  Majesty  Victor 
Emmanuel,  the  reigning  Sovereign  of  Sardinia  ;  it 
was  determined  to  make  an  effort  to  obtain  what- 
soever correspondence  might  be  in  existence  whic'a 
had  tended  to  furnish  slanderous  and  evil  tongues 
with  a  seeming  foundation  for  the  report  that  was 
so  propagated.  And  therefore  (tbe  placard  went 
on  to  say)  his  Eoyal  Highness  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany  experienced  every  willingness  and  anxiety 
to  forward  tbe  desire  of  King  Victor  Emroanupl  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  letters  which  were  alleged 
to  have  been  written  by  his  deceased  father  Ciiarlea 
Albert.  Therefore,  proclamation  was  made  to  the 
effect  that  whosoever  would  eurrender  up  tbe  said 
correspondence,  should  receive  a  certain  reward  ; 
and  it  a  member  of  any  secret  political  society,  he 
should  be  pardoned;  and  furthermore,  if  he  should 
be  liable  for  any  penalties  in  consequence  of  po- 
litical offences,  ho  should  also  receive  a  free  pardon, 
with  complete  r.-storation  to  his  civil  and  political 
rights,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  his  estates,  lortune, 
or  other  possessions,  that  might  have  been  confis- 
cated or  lurfeited. 

Such  was  the  sense  of  the  placard  which  (he 
Princess  of  Spartiveuto  read  from  the  hotel 
window;  and  an  expression  of  joy  appeared  upjn 
her  countenance. 

"You  see,"  said  Voitura,  "Victor  Emmanuel  is 
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(determined  to  get  possession  of  the  correspoDdence 
If  possible.  He  knows  the  importance  of  it  as  it 
affects  his  father's  memory.  Mark  you  how  in. 
sidiousiy  the  placard  endeavours  te  throw  discredit 
on  that  correspondence— almost  to  denounce  it  as 
a  forgery !  It  is  as  much  as  to  say,  '  The  letters 
never  were  really  written  by  Charles  Albert ;  but 
as  certain  evil-minded  and  malevolent  persons 
persist  in  declaring  that  they  were,  it  would  be 
better  for  tbe  Piedmontese  Government  to  get 
hold  of  them  at  once,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  every 
ihadow  of  a  cause  for  scandal,*  " 

"  Yes,  yes  !  I  understand  all  this  !"  said  the 
Princess  impatiently ;  "  but  we  will  not  now  enter 
into  political  disquisitions.  Heaven  be  thanked, 
we  have  the  means  of  saving  the  life  of  that 
youncr  Englishman!" 

"  Tes — and  I  also  say  heaven  be  thanked  !"  ex- 
claimed Toitura;  "for  since  your  Highness  told 
me  that  be  is  innocent  of  any  ill-doing,  I  have  felt 
as  if  I  were  something  like  a  murderer  in  having 
helped  to  betray  him  into  the  grasp  of  justice. 
Yes — I  have  loathed  myself! — it  has  appeared  to 
me  as  if  I  had  played  the  part  of  a  traitorous 

"And  now,  eignor,"  interrupted  the  Princess, 
"  we  shall  both  of  us  have  the  satisfaction  of  un- 
doing the  evil  which  we  have  accomplished.  Where 
is  the  box  containing  the  correspondence  ?  One 
of  us  will  speed    to  the  young  Englishman  and 

place  it  in  bis  bands Or    perhaps  better  still,  I 

will  hasten,  as  if  sent  direct  by  him,  to  Greneral 
Gerraini;  for  I  daresay  the  proceedings  of  the 
tribunal  are  over  by  this  time ' 

"  Be  kind  enough  to  wait  for  a  few  toinutes, 
sIjnorH,"  interrupted  Voitura,  "  while  I  go  and 
s-ek  Kiguso  and  Spezzi.  TBey  have  the  box  in 
their  custody.  They  went  out  just  now  for  some 
purpose;  out  I  have  no  doubt  that  by  this  lime 
they  have  returned." 

"  Hasten — hasten,    signer  !"  said  the   Princess. 

"I  long  to  do  a  good   deed -I  who  have  lately 

done  naught  bat  evil  ones  I" 

These  last  words  were  spoken  to  herself;  for 
the  door  had  already  closed  behind  Signoi  Voi. 
tura.  whose  footsteps  we  must  now  follow. 

He  proceeded  to  the  apartment  where  he  ex- 
pected to  find  Eaguso  and  Spezzi ;  and  these  gen- 
tlemen were  now  there.  Tbey  were  examining  an 
iron  box,  the  lid  of  which  tbey  had  just  closed  and 
which  they  were  locking.  A  flask  of  gunpowder 
Isy  upon  the  table. 

"  My  dear  friends,"  cried  Voiturs,  "  I  am  glad 
tliat  you  have  returned.     I  want " 

"One  moment!  do  not  be  too  hasty!"  said 
Knguso.  "  I  daresay  we  have  more  important 
things  to  tell  you  than  you  have  to  tell  us " 

"  Ah  !  important  things  ?  "What  do  you  mean  ? 
end  »hat  is  that  iron  box?  and  what  are  you 
doing  with  gunpowder  ?" 

"  Stop  !  stop  !"  interjected  Eagnso,  smiling  : 
"  you  must  not  ask  too  many  questions  at  once. 
In  tbe  first  place  we  have  found  a  spot  where  we 
can  hide  for  as  long  as  ever  we  think  fit,  until  the 
present  storm  blows  over.     It  is  the  ruin  of  an  old 

chateau,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  city 

what  is  its  name,  Spezzi?" 

"  The  D'Orco  Castle,"  was  the  response, 

"Ah,  to  he  sure  !  Well,  the  herbage  and  weeds 
have  overgrown  the  place— it  is  almost  buried  in 


verdure— just  the  very  spot  for  persons  in  our  eon- 
dition  to  betake  themselves  unto  !" 

"  ^sry  gi"><i,"  said  Voitura.     "  I  am  ready  to 
accompany  you  when   we_hav6  first  i 


"Ah!  my  dear  friend,'  interrupted  Baguso, 
"  you  are  always  for  accomplishing  something  or 
another  before  you  look  to  the  main  chance  ! — aoii 
in  this  way  you  will  some  day  destroy  yourself  and 
your  friends  if  you  do  not  mind.  It  wag  little 
short  of  madness  to  come  to  Sienna  :  but  you  in- 
sisted—and now  that  we  are  here,  the  Princess 
talks  only  about  saving  the  life  of  some  one  whom 
she  yesterday  betrayed  !  All  this  is  puerile.  As  for 
Spezzi  and  myself,  we  have  made  up  our  minoa  to 

depart  at  once  for  the  D'Orco  ruins " 

"Have  you  seen  the  new  placard,  Baguso  P" 
demanded  Voitura  suddenly. 

"  Spezzi  and  I  were  reading  it  just  before  we 
came  in.  Ah !  they  hope  to  get  the  correspon- 
dence— do  they  !" 

'  "  What  made  you  both  go  out  just  now  after  I 
hacf  been  telling  you  what  the  Princess  had  said  lo 
me,  and  bow  a  fatal  error  had  been  committed  in 
giving  young  Camerino  into  custody?" 

"  Oh  !  our  going  out,"  rejoined  Eaguso,  "  had 
nothing  to  do  with  that  matter.  We  merely 
thought  it  prudent  to  get  a  new  box  for  the  cor- 
respondence instead  of  the  old  tin  case." 

"Ah,  I  understand,"  said  Voitura:  "and  this 
is  the  new  one  ?"  he  added,  pointing  to  the  iron 
box  which  stood  upon  the  table. 

"  That  is  the  new  one,"  responded  Eaguso. 
"  It  has  merits  which  you  little  suspect,  but  which 
I  will  quickly  explain." 

"  It  is  not  necessary unless,"  added  Voi- 
tura, "the  gunpowder  can  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  mystery." 

"It  has  almost  everything  to  do  it,"  aaid 
Eaguso.  "  Look  you,  my  dear  friend  !  Hera  is 
a  secret  compartment  which  constitutes  a  perfect 
infernal  machine.  Spezzi  and  I  have  just  been 
loading  it ;  and  it  is  very  fortunate  we  have  found 
such  a  splendid  box  as  this,  just  at  tbe  very 
instant  that  the  authorities  want  to  get  our 
correspondence  from  us !  So,  no !  sooner  than 
let  them  have  it  we  will  blow  up  tbe  documenta 
themselves  along  with  the  fellows  who  may  obtain 
possession  of  the  box  !'' 

"  I  do  not  understand  how  it  works — nor  do  I 
precisely  comprehend  your  views  and  objects,"  said 
Voitura. 

"  Look  you !"  resumed  Eaguso,  locking  up  the 
box  and  placing  the  key  in  his  pocket:  "the 
coffer  is  now  secured,  and  tbe  key  is  here"— 
tapping  the  pocket.  "Suppose  the  box  were 
stolen  from  us  by  stealth,  or  that  the  Tuscan 
sbim  were  to  rush  in  at  this  moment  and  sei^a 
it.  Tbey  should  not  find  the  key !  I  would 
swallow  it  sooner  !  But  the  box  would  go  to  the 
authorities;  and  they  would  attempt  to  force  the 
lid.  Let  them  do  it !  Now  do  you  understand 
me  ?" 

"  In  plain  terms,"  said  Signor  Spezzi,  "  if  the 
box  bo  opened  by  fair  moans— that  is  to  say,  with 
the  key— it  is  not  dangerous :  but  if  you  try  to 
force  the  lid,  it  at  once  becomes  an  infernal 
machine." 

"  But  why,  my  dear  friends,"  asked  Voitur*, 
"  ere   you  so  resolute  that  Charles  Albert's  oor- 
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respondence  ibiU  neyer  by  any  possibility  of  «cci- 
deot  find  its  way  iato  tlie  bands  of  our  eaemies  ? 
I  mean  Co  ask  «by  would  you  prefer  its  destruction 
tban  that  it  should  be  taken  from  us  by  force  ?" 

"  Because  no  one  chooses  to  let  things  be  so 
taken  from  him,"  answered  Eaguso. 

"  But  you  know  very  well,"  proceeded  Voitura, 
**  that  we  agreed  that  the  correspondebce  should 
be  given  up  if  its  surrender  would  save  the  life  of 
any  one  whose  existfnce  we  valued." 

"  To  be  sure !"  said  Biguso.  "  We  hare  not 
forgotten  the  tact." 
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"And  now  a  life  it  to  be  tared  I" exclaimetl 
Stefano  Voitura.  "  Need  I  repeat  all  that  I  said  to 
you  a  Couple  of  hours  back  after  my  interview 
with  the  Princess  P — need  1  remind  you  that  tba 
death  of  the  young  Count  would  weigh  upon  my 
soul  like  murder  ?*' 

"  We  do  not  like  your  young  Count,"  answered 
Kdguso  gruffly. 

**  Believe  rue,  you  are  labouring  under  a  preju« 
juHice  I"  cried  Voitura  earnestly. 

"  He    ebouted    for    the    republic !"    interjected 
Spezzi;  "and  we  Boyulists  bate  the  republic!" 
Vol.  II. 
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"  Besides,"  added  Baguso,  "  did  be  not  kill  our 
friend  Columella  ?" 

"  It  was  only  in  self-riefence,"  ur^ed  Voitura. 
"I  beheld  ttie  transaction.  Nothing  coahl  be 
more  gallant  — nothinj»  could  be  mura  justifiable 
than  the  Englishman's  conduct !" 

"  Bj  all  the  saints  !'*  cried  Rigusn,  "  this  matter 
raay  be  soon  brought  to  on  issue  !  Here  we  are, 
three  of  us.  If  two  vole  that  the  correspondence 
is  to  be  given  up  in  order  to  save  De  Vere's  life, 
in  the  name  of  heaven  let  it  be  done.  But  if  on 
the  or  her  band  there  is  a  majority  for  keeping  the 
correspondence  to  serve  some  better  purpose,  and 
perhaps  some  day  save  a  worthier  life — then  let 
that  be  the  decision.  I  for  one  vote  in  the 
Utter  sense." 

"  And  I  also !"  ejiculated  Spezsi. 

"Good!  the  thing  is  settled,"  said  Baguso; 
"and  you,  Voitara,  like  a  good  citizen  and  faithful 
brother,  must  abiHe  by  the  decision.  Spezzi  and 
I  are  off  to  the  D  Oreo  ruins  at  once." 

Stefano  Voitura  was  confounded  by  tho  de- 
cision thus  arrived  at  on  the  part  of  his  two  com- 
panions. He  did  not  dare  dispute  it ;  for  it  waa 
one  of  the  tundamental  laws  of  the  Secret  Suciety 
that  wherever  there  were  any  diflereoces  oi 
opinion,  the  matter  at  issue  should  be  left  to  the 
vote.  Not  only,  therefore,  did  Voitura  find  him- 
self compelled  to  yield  to  the  decision  thus  ren- 
dered— but  he  dared  not  re-open  the  subject  or 
plead  any  farther  on  the  young  Count  ot  Came- 
riou*3  behalf;  and  thus  he  endeavoured  to  veil  his 
bitter  disappointment  and  grief  beneath  a  look  of 
calmness  and  self-possession. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  come  with  us  at  once, 
Voitura?"  asked  Baguso:  "or  shall  you  join  us 
presently  ?' 

"  I  shall  join  you  presently,"  was  the  response. 
*'  I  should  like  to  remain  at  Stenna  and  learn  what 
has  transpired  at  the  trial." 

"That  is  politic  enough,"  interjected  Biguso. 
"Now,  friend  Spezzi,  let  us  at  once  make  our  pre- 
parations lor  departure." 

Voitura  quitted  his  two  companions,  and  re- 
turned to  the  apartment  of  the  Princess,  who  ex- 
pected to  see  him  enter  it  with  the  tin  case  in  his 
hand.  An  expression  of  disappointment  fli'ted 
over  her  countenance;  as  she  said,  "I  suppose 
they  have  not  returned  yet  ?" 

"  Yes — they  have  returned,"  answered  Voitura; 
"but  they  will  not  consent  to  the  salvation  of  Be 
Vere's  life." 

"  This  is  abominable  !  this  is  infamrjus  !"  ejacu- 
lated the  Princess.     "  Let  me  go  to  them " 

"It  is  useless,  signora,"  interrupted  Stefano. 
"Tour  Highness  knows  Baguso  well :  he  is  ob- 
stinate as  a  mule  when  he  has  formed  a  particular 
opinion.  Then,  as  for  Spezzi,  he  adheres  with  a 
marvellous  tenacity  to  all  the  rules  of  the  Secret 
Suciety,  and  he  maintains  them  with  .the  most 
scrupulous  jealousy.  Well  then,  the  matter  has 
just  been  decided  by  tho  vote;  and  your  Highness 
may  therefore  guess  what  chance  there  is  of  the 
decision  being  revoked  or  altered." 

The  Princess  threw  heraeif  upon  a  seat ;  and 
for  some  minutes  she  refjected  with  a  painfulness 
and  a  puignancy  ot  feeling  which  w-s  only  too 
visiole  upon  her  countenance.  Voitura  also  gave 
way  to  his  meditations;  and  they  were  almost  as 
liiattacting  aa  those  ot  Bianca  herself. 


"if  we  do  not  save  this  young  man,"  exclaimed 
the  Princess,  suddenly  starting  up  from  her  seat, 
*'  we  si. all  be  murderers,  and  doubly  accused  !" 

"  Wretched  woman  ! "  8%id  Voitura,  in  a 
menacing  voice;  "  it  is  you  who  have  implicated 
me  in  this  atrocity,  against  which  my  soul  revolts! 
I  would  sooner  give  my  own  head  to  the  execu- 
tioner, or  stand  up  before  an  array  of  musketeers, 
than  that  a  bair  .of  the  young  man's  bead  should 
be  injured !" 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  do  not  upbraid  rae, 
signer  I"  said  the  Princess  entreatingly.  "God 
knows  I  am  already  miserable  enough  ?  What  is 
ti  be  done?  Oh,  I  thought  from  your  billet  that 
your  were  sure  of  being  enabled  to  save  him — 
and  therefore,  as  I  left  the  tribunal,  I  hastily 
whimpered  the  words,  '  There  i$  hope,*  in  his  ears. 
—What  will  he  think  when  ha  tinda  thia  hope 
unfulKled  ?  thit  I  have  carried  my  cruelty  to  the 
most  exquisite  degree  of  refinement — that  I  am 
his  bitterest  enemy— and  that  my  endeavour  to 
speak  on  his  behalf  in  the  presence  of  bis  judge, 
was  a  ere  pret.it-an  evasion— a  sublerluge  of 
some  kind  or  another!" 

"  I  know  not  what  is  to  be  done,"  said  Vviitura 
with  a  bewildered  air:  "  but  by  all  the  si.ims  in 
the  calendar,  I  swear  that  I  will  not  desert  this 
youog  Englishman  so  long  as  there  shall  be  a 
chance  cf  saving  him!     I  will  go  and  ascertain,  if 

possible,  when  the  sentence  is  to  be  executed " 

"  I  heard  G..'neral  Germini  proclaim,  ere  I  left 
the  court,"  said  the  Princess,  "  that  the  execution 
of  the'sentence  will  not  take  place  until  to-morioir 
at  dayhreaK." 

*'Ah,  then  we  have  yet  many  hours  before  us!" 
exclaimed  Voitura,  the  light  of  hope  animating 
bis  countenance.  "  I  will  go  and  survey  the  prison 

in  which    be  is  confined 1  will  see  if   by  any 

good  chance  there  should  be  a  member  of  the 
S  leiety  amongst  the  gaolers,  the  soldiers,   or  the 

tbirri  who  may  have  him  in  their  custody In 

a  word,  1  will  leave  no  stone  unturned  that  may 
possibly  lead  to  the  result  which  is  now  so  much  to 
be  desired  !" 

Voitura  quitted  the  room ;  and  the  Princess  re. 
mained  aloue — or  rather,  we  may  say,  in  the  com- 
panionship or  her  painful  retl'-ctions.  Ttius  up- 
wards of  an  hour  passed,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  interval  the  door  opened,  and  the  Couutess 
di  Milazzo  entered  the  apartment. 


CHAPTEE  LXIV. 

THE    COXVBHI. — THE     BDINS. 

The  Princess  started  up  from  Tier  seat,  exclaiming, 
'■  Lucia  !  is  it  possible  ?  Oh,  you  have  not  re- 
nounced me  altogether !  You  have  still  some  lore 
left  for  your  unhappy  sister  !" 

"  I  cannot  forget  that  you  are  my  sisterl"  re- 
plied the  C  unless,  as  she  opened  her  arras  to 
receive  the  Princ-ss,  who  precipitated  heraeif  into 
them.  "  Ab,  weep,  Bianca!  weep!— for  you  have 
indeed  done  an  imioensity  of  evil  I" 

"  O  God  !  I  know  it,  Lucia!  I  know  it !"  groaned 
the  unhatpy  woman  :  "  but  I  am  penitent  I 
Never  was  remorse  so  sincere  !" 

"I  knew,  sister— yes,  I  knew  it!"  replied  the 
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Countess:  "or else  you  would  not  have  come  to 
the  tribunal  to  speiik  on  bis  bebalf  and  enHeavour 
to  undo  all  the  tDi-iChief  you  have  duno.     And  in- 

biUtrly  repent  the  part  yciu  have  performed,  1 
Bhuuld  not  be  here!  Tell  uie,  Binoca— what,  was 
it  ihat  you  whi^p^red  in  bis  ear  as  you  rapidly 
pnesed  him  b}  ? — wlint  miant  tbo  billet  wbicb  was 
dehv.Ted  to  you  ?      Is  tlu-re  any  hop-  ?" 

"Ob  there  was  <Aei»,  Luoia!"  cried  the  Princess: 
"but,  alas!  now  it  i-xisrs  no  longer!  Tney  were 
words  of  hope  which  I  whispered  in  bis  ear " 

"And  if  they  bi*  doomed  to  experience  disap- 
pointment," interjected  Lucia,  an  expression  of 
perfect  agony  sweeping  over  her  beautiful  couc 
tenance,  "how  terrible  for  bim  !— and  Oh!  bow 
fatal  for  bis  unhappy  mother!" 

"  His  mother  ?"  echoed  the  Princess.  "  0!i,  the 
unfortunate  parent !" 

"You  mny  well  speak  of  ber  in  these  terms, 
Biaoca !  She  adores  her  son — she  knows  him  to  be 
innocent  of  any  willing  complicity  in  the  con- 
spiracy against  Leghorn— 1  have  told  her  every 
thing " 

"  What  ?  you  have  seen  her  ?'*  cried  the  Prin- 
ces". 

"  Yes — T  saw  ber  just  now  at  the  bouse  of 
General  G.rraini.  I  nos  removed  thither  in  a 
e«oon:— the  Signora  De  Vere  was  there  a*  the 
same  (ime,  and  in  a  similar  conHitioti.  She  knew 
that  her  son  was  cunderonpd  to  death.  1  was  Brst 
bn-uiiht  buck  tii  cuusciousness;  and  Oii !  never, 
necer  sIihII  I  forget  the  scene  «bicb  toliowed  when 
the  unhappy  mother  herself  regained  her  senses  ! 
—  Bianca,"  added  Lucia,  with  an  impressiveness 
that  was  fldemn  and  evea  awful  to  a  regree,  "if 
you  had  witnessed  that  spectacle,  it  would  have 
been  almost  punishment  enough  fur  the  crime 
which  you  committed  in  betraying  the  young  man 
into  the  grnsp  of  the  law  !'* 

"Lucia!"  exclaimed  the  Princess,  with  a  wild- 
HQss  in  her  lonka  and  accents, "  1  am  almost  driven 
to  that  slate  of  miud  in  which  I  feel  that  I  could 
do  someHiiiig  despfrate  ! — as  if  I  could  commit 
»notber  great  crime  in  order  to  destroy  the  effVcts 
of  the  one  vthich  I  6rst  perpetrated  !  I  mii<*t  save 
that  y.  ung  man  -  or  I  shall  go  mad  !  I  care  not 
now  for  i'ue  safety  of  either  body  ur  soul,  in  com- 
parison with  the  security  of  that  young  life  which 
1  have  flo  iniquiiouslv  je-'pHrrtise  i !" 

"Of  what  avail  is  this  discourse,  Bianco,"  asked 
the  C-.untess,  shaking  her  head  mournfully,  "  if 
there  be  no  plab  nor  project  to  whieh  you  can  have 

"Let  us  go,"  cried  the  Princess,  passionately, 
"and  throw  oarsdves  at  the  leeC  of  General 
Germini!" 

"  Useless— utterly  useless,"  said  Lucia.  "  His 
daughters — two  cmiable  and  excellent  girls— have 
already  supplicated  their  father  to  use  his  power 
or  influence:  but  be  declared  that  he  could  not." 

inquired  the  Princess,  rapidly,  "  since  the  tribunal 
broke  up?' 

"  Ko,"  answered  the  Countess.  "  He  was  at 
once  Conducted  away  to  the  military  pnson  j  and 
General  Gcrmini  issued  the  strictest  orders  that 
D»-  one  should  be  admitted  to  bim,  except  a  priest 
orck-rtiyman  of  whatever  denomiuatiun  of  religiun 
heliim^tif  might   be.      But   nhuo   the   General 


knew  that  the  unfortunate  young  nobleman  a 
mother  had  arrived  in  Sienna,  he  was  constriined 
to  make  an  exception  in  her  favour.  She  there- 
f  re  IS  now  with  her  son;— and  Qli !  my  very 
brain  reels  as  I  picture  to  mys'^lf  what  must  be 
the  agony  of  the  poor  lady  as  she  clasps  in  her 
arms  that  son  who  she  knows  must  in  a  few  hours 
be  a  Cold  corps* !  She  must  look  upon  bis  hand- 
some countenance — and  in  the  depths  of  her  agony 
she  must  cry  out  that  it  is  impossible  the  life  of 
one  so  beautiful  and  so  youn;j,  sj  intelligent  and 
80  good,  cua  tlidfs  be  hovering  on  the  very  verge 
of  the  grave!" 

"Do  not  talk  thus,  Lucia!  do  not  talk  thus  !" 
cried  Biaoca,  with  nervous  quiokuess,  as  she  again 
started  up  from  her  seat:  "you  drive  me  mad! 
Oh,  that  I  could  save  him  !  Oh,  that  I  could 
give  bim  back  in  safety  to  that  mother  who  is 
now  distractedly  straining  him  to  her  bosom!" 

"  What  hope  bad  you  just  now?"  inquired  the 
Countess:  "and  how  was  it  so  suddenly  dissi- 
pated ?" 

The  Princess  explained  in  a  few  words  how 
Riguso  and  Sp^zzi  had  got  possession  of  the  cor- 
rospuudence  of  tha  late  King  of  Sardinia— but 
how  they  had  ret^used  to  give  it  up  at  the  en- 
treaty of  Stefano  Voitura.  Lucia  had  real  the 
placard  which  had  been  so  recently  posted,  and 
which  so  intimately  regarded  tliat  correspondence  : 
—  she  was  therefore  terribly  afflicted  when  she 
learnt  that  R^guso  and  Spezzi  positively  refused 
to  surrender  it, 

"Leave  me  now,  Lucia!'*  said  her  sister  :  '*  go 
and  see  if  you  can  be  of  any  use  to  the  Sign  t& 
Dd  Vere,  and  if  by  any  means  you  can  obiaio  a 
knowledge  of  the  prison's  internal  arrangements 
through  that  lady.  It  may  bj  serviceabb— for 
Voitura  is  resolved  not  to  abindon  every  hope 
until  the  vory  last.  Tell  me  that  you  do  not 
altogether  hate  me,  sister- and  then  leave  me  !" 

"  You  are  penitent,  Bianca— and  I  cannot  hate 
you,"  responded  the  Ci>untes3;  *'  G  )d  grant  that 
the  lite  of  this  young  man  may  yet  be  spared,  so 
that  you  need  not  be  crushed  down  to  the  very 
earth  with  shame  and  remorse,  aud  with  a  feeling 

"As  if  I  were  a  murderess!"  added  Bianca, 
thus  Boisliing  the  sentence  which  ber  sister  dared 
not  complete. 

In  a  few  momenta  the  Princess  was  again  elonei 
but  Signor  Viitura  soon  returned  —  and  he  in- 
formed her  that  he  had  been  enabled  to  learn  no- 
thing « hich  was  in  any  way  hopeful  or  sa'isfae- 
tory.  TberP  was  something  ominous  in  his  looks; 
and  the  Priucess,  after  contemplating  bim  for 
upwards  of  a  minute,  said,  "  1  am  convincad  that 
you  have  thoughts  Huating  in  your  mind  which 
you  hesitate  to  reveal  ?" 

"Yea,  yes!"  interrupted  Stefano,  speaking 
quicLly  and  nervously  j  "a  demoi  is  struggling 
to  get  possession  of  my  soul!" 

"What  mean  you?" — and  the  Princess  gaged 
with  a  species  of  consternation  upon  the  young 
man,  for  she  feared  lest  ho  were  going  mad. 

''  X)o  not  question  me  I  do  not  qtiestton  me !"  be 
said.  "If  1  once  give  utterance  to  my  thoughts 
— aye,  it  I  once  allow  them  to  assume  shapa  and 
substance,  I  shall  be  lost — X  feel  that  1  shall  be 
lost  !'* 

"  Stefano  Voiture,"  said  tbe  Princefis,  "  if  there 
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he  a  means  of  saving  this  young  man,  I  adjure 
you  to  explain  yourself!'* 

"  I  hare  cummitted  one  crime  in  helping  to  be- 
tray bim— though   bearen   knows  I  fancied  I  was 

doine   my  duty  at  the  moment Neverthelefs, 

it  teas  a  crime  on  my  part ! — and  now  perhaps  it 
may  need  another  crime  to  remedy  the  eril  ac- 
complished by  the  6rst !" 

"  And  by  heavpn,"  exclaimed  the  Princess  vehe- 
mently, "you  must  commit  this  second  crime! 
'Tis  siranee,  but  you  are  speaking  in  language 
similar  to  that  which  I  adopted  just  now  when  ray 

sisrer    was    here for    she    baa    been — and    she 

spoke  to  me  of  the  presence  of  the  young  victim's 

mother  et  Sipnna " 

"  1  have  heard  of  it !"  interrupted  Voitura. 
"  I  cannot  endure  the  idea  of  all  this  misery 
which  has  been  brought  about  by  you  alone  !  No  ! 
— and  therefore  these  evil  thoughts  which  are 
haunting  me — which  would  uige  me  on  to  become 
a    traitor    to    my    brethren — perhaps  lead    on    to 

deeus  of  blood  and  violence who  can  tell?'* 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Stefuno  i"  cried  the 
Princess :  "  for  heaven's  sake  tell  me  what  you 
mean !" 

"If  there  is  a  crime  to  be  committed,"  said 
Voitura,  with  a  dark  and  ominous  expression  of 
countenance,  "  it  is  for  yoi»  to  share  it  with  me ! 
Yes — even  though  it  were  not  as  a  matter  of 
necessity  that  you  should  assist  me,  yet  as  a 
punishment  for  your  wickedness  towards  the  un- 
fortunate Charles  De  Vere-your  guilt  in  render* 

iog  me  likewise  a  criminal  towards  him " 

"  Spare  me  all  these  bitter  taunts  and  cutting 
reproaches!**  interrupted  the  Prioees;  "and  tell 
me  what  to  do!  Oh,  I  feel  as  if  I  could  wade 
knee-deep  through  blood  if  it  were  to  clear  the 
path  of  those  who  seek  the  life  ol  this  unlortu- 
cate  and  innocent  young  man  I'* 

'*  1  know  not  bow  it  may  issue,**  responded 
Voitura  gloomily ;  "  but  that  blood  may  be  spill 
is  probable  enough.  Do  you  not  understand  me  p 
The  correspondence  of  Charles  Albert  is  in  the 
bands  ol  Baguso  and  Spezzi  — and  they  expect 
me  presently  in  the  ruins  of  Castle  D  Oreo,  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  city.'* 

The  Princess  gazed  earnestly  and  inquiringly 
upon  Voitura's  countenance  for  more  than  a 
minute,  in  order  to  read  in  its  lineaments  whether 
she  was  rightly  fathoming  the  purpose  of  his 
gdul ;  and  then  she  Siid  in  a  low  tone,  "You 
would  betray  them  into  the  bands  of  justice?  you 
would  make  me  give  the  rtquisiie  in(orin«ii.»n  ? 
perhtips  you  would  wish  me  to  lead  the  sbirri  to 
their  place  of  concealment?  I  will  do  it,  Sielano 
— I  will  do  it !     Then  the  correspondence  will  fall 

into  our  bands " 

"Tuis  is  not  my  plan  !"  interrupted  Voitura. 
"You  roust  know  that  E..gu8o  and  Spezzi  have 
taken  such  precautions  that  if  the  box  containing 
the  letters  be  stolen  or  wrested  from  them,  and  if 
a  violent  attempt  be  made  to  open  it,  it  will  ex- 
plode, and  D"t  merely  consume  the  documents 
themselves,  but  likewise  deal  destruction  around 
upon  whomsoever  may  be  within  the  reach  of  the 
infernal  missiles.  lHoT  is  this  all,**  proceeded  Voi- 
tura :  "  but  if  you  and  I  were  to  join  in  a  deadly 
Struggle  with  those  two  men  for  the  purpose  of 
possessing  ourselves  of  the  box,  they  might  cause 
it  to  explode^and  then  there  would  be  destruction 
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for  us  all  four ! — destruction  of  the  correspond- 
ence!—aye,  and  destruction  therefore  to  the  last 
hope  of  saving  the  young  Count  of  Camerino!" 

"Then  what  other  plan  do  you  propose?"  asked 
the  Princess  :  and  she  tremhled  with  suspense. 

Vuitura  hesitated  for  some  mioutes  to  eiplaia 
himself  farther  :  he  became  violently  agitated  — 
he  paced  to  and  fro  in  the  apartment  with  hurried 
and  uneven  steps;  but  at  length  be  abruptly 
stopped  short,  as  curtly  ejaculating,  "By  heaven. 


t  be  Hone!"  cried  the  Princes*; 
jhatpver  you  have  in  your  mind  which  you  think 
1  save  the  life  of  that  ynung  man!" 
"  Heaven    is    my    wituess,**    resumed    Voitura, 
hat  I  appealed    most   earnestly  and    imploringly 
R^guso  and   Sp'^zxi    to  give   up  the  c  >rreap'ind- 
ence  for  a  purpose  of  justice  and  humanity —and 
they  refused  !     Their  conduct  was   unjust  and  in- 
human.    Ought  I  now  to  take  into  consideration 
the  young   man  who  has  been  condemned  to  die 
for  the  faults  of  others — or  these   two   men  who 
have  selGsbly  closed  their  hearts  against  him?'* 

"  Oh,  you  must  decide  in  favour  of  the  causa  of 
justice  and  humanity  !"  exclaimed  the  Princess. 

"And  I  do  thus  decide!"  rejoined  Voitura. 
"  2^*ow,  Princess,"  he  continued,  addressing  her  in 
a  resolute  and  even  stern  tone,  "  the  moment  the 
dusk  sets  in  you  will  prepare  to  accompany  me. 
It  is  posfible  that  murder's  work  may  be  done!  — 
aye,  probable  th»t  y<iur  hands  and  mine  will  be 
imbrued  with  the  blood  of  those  two  men  !  If 
therefore  you  require  leisure  to  pray— or  to  make 
arrangements   for   prompt   flight — or    for    taking 

refuge  in  a  convent In  short,  signora,  as  you 

and  I  roust  presently  enter  upon  a  desperate  path, 
you  may  perhaps  have  certain  preparations  to 
make.  1  leave  you  therefore  until  the  dusk  oloaea 
in,  and  then  I  shall  return  " 

Having  thus  spoken,  Voitura  abruptly  quitted 
the  apartment :  and  as  the  duor  closed  behind 
him,  the  Princess  gave  vent  to  a  cry  of  exultation, 
adding  in  fervid  tones,  "After  all,  he  will  be 
saved  !  he  will  be  saved  !" 

About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  the 
Princess  of  Spartivento,  closely  veiled,  issued  forth 
from  the  hotel  and  inquired  her  way  towards  the 
C'invent  of  La  Triniia.  Tuis  eetablisiiment  was 
situated  in  one  of  the  suburbs  :  the  building  waa 
spacious,  and  stood  in  the  midst  of  grounds  sur- 
rounded by  a  very  high  wall.  In  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  was  the  church  of  the  same  name, 
and  the  priests  of  which  aited  as  (ather  confessora 
to  the  nuns  of  the  monastic  institution. 

The  Princess  rang  the  bell  at  the  gate  of  the 
convent ;  and  the  summons  was  presently  an- 
swered by  an  elderly  female,  wearing  the  common 
gcrb  of  a  Poor  Sister  of  the  establuhment.  The 
Princess  inquired  if  she  could  be  permitted  to  see 
the  Lady  Abbess. 

"  You  must  raise  your  »eil,"  said  the  Poor 
Sister  :  and  when  the  Princess  had  complied  with 
the  old  woman  scrutinized  her 
nestly  for  nearly  a  minute.  At 
length  she  seemed  to  he  perfectly  convinced  that 
it  was  not  one  of  the  sterner  sex  who  was  endea- 
vouring to  obtain  admission  into  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts in  female  disguise;  and  she  said,  "  Walk 
in,    I    will   convey    your    message    to  the  Lady 
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Th»  Prino^ss  was  conducted  into  a  Terj  plainly- 
furnished  parlour,  at  the  extremitj  of  which  there 
waa  a  aort  of  grating,  whereat  »i»itor8  oonversed 
with  those  friends  or  relations  »ho  having  taken 
the  extremeat  and  most  rigorous  rows  of  separa- 
tion from  the  world,  could  only  bo  permitted  to 
bold  occasional  intercourse  with  any  of  its  denizens 
from  the  other  side  of  that  iron  trellis. 

The  Princess  was  not  long  kept  waiting  :  the 
door  preaently  opened,  and  the  Abbess  made  her 
appearance.  S>ie  was  aa  elderly  lady — tall  and 
thin — and  her  very  pale  face  luoked  almost  corpse- 
like  surrounded  as  it  was  with  the  folds  of  the 
whitest  and  Bnest  linen,  which  seemed  to  be  a 
abroud.  The  expression  of  that  face  was  per- 
fectly serene  :  and  it  retained  the  traces  of  aome 
beauty  which  in  former  >ears  it  must  have  pos- 
sessed. On  perceiving  that  the  visiiress  was  a 
complete  strani^er  to  ber-and  also  observing  at  a 
glance  that  she  was  a  lady  of  the  most  distin- 
guished appearance,  notwithstanding  that  she  was 
dressed  in  plain  mourning  garments — the  Abbess 
requested  her  to  be  seated  ;  and  then  in  sikoce 
•waited  whatsoeTer  explanations  might  be  given 
to  account  for  her  presence.  Nevertheless  the 
holy  dame  bent  a  benignant  look  upon  Bianca, 
as  ir  she  almost  penetrated  her  thoughts,  and  was 
thus  encouraging   her  to  enter  into  the  bosom  of 


"  1  Bcsroely  know  how  to  open  my  purpose  to 
jour  ladyship,"  began  the  Princ  ss,  in  a  hesitat- 
ing and  faltering  voice  :  "indeed  I  now  feel  difii 

dent  to  a  degree It  seems  as  if  1  were  aboui  to 

ask  a  boon  ol  such  magnitude  that  it  is  certain  to 
be  refused " 

"Speak,  daughter,"  said  the  Abbess,  at  once 
■ddressing  Bianca  with  a  species  of  maternal  be- 
nevolence that  was  even  more  encouraging  than 
her  looks  had  previously  been.  "  What  boon  is 
this  that  you  would  ask  me  P  Tour  appearance — 
your  manners — all  indicate  that  you  are  incapable 
of  saying  aught  to  which  I  may  not  listen,  "  Let 
me  hope  that  it  is  on  your  soul's  behall  you  have 
found  your  way  within  these  walls  ?" 

"  It  is  on  my  soul's  behalf,"  replied  thePriooess. 
"  I  would  fain  abandon  a  world  of  whose  turmoil 
And  strife  1  am  a-weary  ;  and  I  could  lay  down 
my  head  to  rest  upon  the  humblest  pallet  in  any 
of  your  eoDvent-cells !" 

"  You  will  be  received  amongst  us,"  answered 
the  Abbess,  "  with  open  arms.  To  any  one  who 
seeks  this  conventual  pile  in  such  a  spirit  as  that 
which  has  impelled  your  footsteps  hiiher,  shall  the 
welcome  ol  a  holy  fervour  be  accorded." 

"  I  already  long,"  answered  Bianca,  "  to  see 
that  door," — and  she  glanced  towards  the  portal 
at  the  entrance,  for  the  door  leading  from  the 
parlour  into  the  vestibule  stood  open—"  I  long  to 
see  that  portal  closed  for  ever  betwixt  me  aud  the 
great  world  without  !" 

"  Daughter,"  asked  the  Abbess,  "  is  it  sorrow 
or  is  it  sin  «hioh  lias  impelled  you  hither,  and 
which  now  elicits  such  w.rdsfrom  your  lips?" 

"  Both,  holy  mother,"  was  the  response;  "but 
truth  compels  me  to   add    that    my  sorrows  pro- 

"  You  shall  confess  your  sins— and  if  penitence 
be  displayed,  there  shall  be  absolution  granted." 

"  1  have  borne— I  still  bear,"  continued  Bianca, 
"«  great  name   in  the  world  :  I  am  of  princely 


rank — and  my  riches  are  great.  All  this  wealth 
will  1  give  as  an  endowment  tu  religious  institu- 
tions ;  but  when  once  I  enter  into  your  commu- 
nity, holy  mother,  1  would  fain  that  the  name 
which  1  bore  in  the  world  should  rest  unknuwa 
amidst  the  sisterhood." 

"  Unknown,"  rejoined  the  Abbess,  "  unto  every 
one  except  myself  and  the  father  confessor.  When 
will  you  come  amongst  us,  daughter  f  Delay  not, 
I  conjure  you  !" 

"  I  shall  not  delay,  holy  mother.  Would  to 
heaven  thit  I  could  remain  here  now,  and  not  ba 
compelled  to  go  forth  again  I" 

"What?"  asked   the    Abbess,  severely:  "  bava 
you  siill  to  do  with  a  world  whence  you  ere  now 
expressed  yourself  so  anxious  to  fly?     Have  you 
not  yet  committed  enough  of  its  sins  to  endure  a    ' 
proportionate  amount  of  its  S"rrow9?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  responded  the  Princess:  "I  have 
already  seen  too  much,  and  mv  heart  is  seared  as  it  | 
were  with  the  hot  iron  of  afHiL'tion  !  But  still  I  ' 
cannot  leave  that  world  all  in  a  moment — I  have  | 
o'hera  to  think  of — duties  to  perform — interests  1 
which  cannot  be  neglected^—"  | 

"  Daughter,  you  are  right,"  said  the  Abbess,  | 
her  countenance  speedi'y  recovering  its  benignity: 
"  leave  no  duties  unperformed  —and  then  you  will 
have  naught  to  excite  your  regrets  when  ODoe 
these  portals  shall  have  closed  upon  you  for  ever. 
Let  it  therefore  be  an  understanding  that  at  any 
moment  when  you  knock  it  shall  be  opened  unto 
you  :  and  then  may  you  enter  upon  a  life  of  peace 
and  serene  bliss  such  as  you  have  never  known  and 
never  could  know  in  the  great  world  which  you 
are  q.iittiog!" 

"  Within  a  very  few  hours,  holy  mother,"  said 
the  Princess,  "1  shall  return  to  kneel  at  your 
feet  and  crave  your  blessing." 

"  I  will  bPBiow  it  now,"  said  the  Abbess. 

"  No,  no!"  ejaculated  Bianca,  with  a  shudder 
that  was  almost  visible  :  "it  would  seem  as  if  I 
were  passing  from  the  midst  of  sacred  thinga  into 
the  vortex  of  those  which  are  profane  and  im- 
pious, if  I  were  to  receive  your  blessing  now,  and 
then  go  forth  into  the  great  world  again  !  Toll 
shall  bless  me  when  1  return,  and  when  1  throw 
myself  at  your  feet  and  for  the  future  invoke  your 
guidance,  as  a  child  may  kneel  in  the  presence  of 


"  And  again  I  assure  you,  daughter,  of  a  sincere 
welcome.  The  name  which  you  bore  in  the  world 
shall  be  lost  in  the  humble  and  simple  one  which 
you  will  assume  the  very  instant  you  return  within 
these  precincts." 

"  And  let  that  name  be  one,"  cried  the  Princess, 
"  which  shall  remind  me  that  1  have  been  sinful 
and  that  1  have  endured  mental  agonies  on  account 
of  mv  misdeeds!  Let  it  be  a  name  to  bear  which 
shall  be  in  itself  a  species  of  penance  I  Tell  me, 
holy  mother— is  there  such  a  name  as  this  which 
you  can  bestow  upon  me  ?" 

"  There  is,"  answered   the  Abbess,  after  a  few 
moments'  reflnciion.     "  When  you  return  into  my 
presence  ard  kneel  at  my  feet  to  invoke  my  bless- 
ing, I  shall  raise  you  up  and  say,  *  V\  elcome,  poor 
sinner!  welcome,   thou  penitent   to  this  abode  of 
ace !     Be  thou  welcome.  Sister  Agonia  I' " 
The  Princess  bowed  her  bead   lor  a    few  mo- 
!nts  :  then  suddenly  tirawing  the  veil  oTer  her 
face,  she  murmured,  "  Thanks,  holy  mother  I 
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thanks  !  I  shall  soon  return  to  c.aim  jour  ma- 
ternal care!" 

She  thpn  issued  from  the  convent :  but  before 
•he  relumed  lo  the  hotel,  ahe  walked  fur  a  Ion,; 
time  in  a  lonely  part  of  the  euburha  of  Sienna, 
Dorotpuninif  with  herself,  and  pnnrtering  the  vari- 
ous circuroatancea  which  now  environed  her. 

"When  ahe  retraced  her  steps  to  the  hotel,  she 
found  her  sister  anxiously  awaitinff  her  arrival. 

"  What  tidioga,  Lucia  ?"  the  Princess  at  once 
asked. 

"  None,"  replied  the  Countess.  "I  bare  not 
b-en  permitted  to  penetrate  into  the  prison;  and 
the  poor  mother  still  remains  there.  She  will  n"t 
for  a  moment  separate  herself  from  her  beloved 
son  !     What  tidings  have  you  ?" 

Bianca  reflected  for  a  few  moments;  and  then 
she  said,  "I  do  not  like  to  tell  you  that  there  is  a 
hope,  because  once   before  I  was  deceived  :  but — 

"Heaven  be  thanked!"  gasped  Lucia:  "there 
it  a  hope  !  I  see  that  is  ;our  meaning  !  But 
what " 

"  Ask  me  no  further  questions,"  interjected 
Bianc.i.  "  Believe,  however,  that  everything  which 
can  he  done " 

"Oh,  aister!  you  will  save  him!"  murmured 
Lucia,  trembli'ier  with  suspense. 

"  Yes-  I  think,  Lucia-  I  think  that  I  may  pro- 
mise   But  do  not  question  me." 

"Is  there  any  danger  that  I  can  share?"  asked 
tije  Countess  eagerly. 

"None,  none,"  responded  her  sister:  and  then 
she  rourmure)  to  herself,  "  The  6rst  crime  was  all 
my  o«n  ! —  the  second  shall  be  mine  likewise!" 

'■  What  do  you  say,  sister  ?"  afkad  the  Countesi. 

"Nothing,  Lucia— nothing Ooly  that  there 

is  naught  wherein  you  can  lend  your  succour. 
But  Ah  !  you  will  be  full  of  suspense !  Come  to  me 
here  at  midnight.     At  midnight  precisely  !" 

"  At  midnight  precisely  !"  cried  the  Countess. 
"Then  heaven  grant,"  she  added,  with  a  most 
ferrid  emphasis,  "  that  you  may  have  jojous 
tidinpa  to  impart !" 

Ljciatben  took  a  temporary  leave  of  her  sister  ; 
•nd  in  a  short  time  Sielaoo  V.itura  reappeared 
in  the  presence  ot  the  Princess.  The  glance  whicli 
she  flung  up'iQ  him  was  rapid  and  searching:  it 
was  to  eiiimate  whether  tie  had  in  any  sense 
altered  liis  mind.or  wbether  he  was  still  bent  upon 
saving  ot  aity  sacr  fice  the  hfo  of  the  young  C  'Unt 
of  Caoierino  Tiie  look  was  satisfactory;  for  there 
wa!4  every    indication  of   a    fixed  purpose    in  the 
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"  I    am  ready,   signora,"    he    said, 
H'ghoese  prepared  to  go  with  me?" 

"  1  am  ready,"  she  responded, 
I  Five  minutee  afterwards  they  issued  forth  from 
the  betel, — the  Princess  having  her  veil  drawn 
over  her  countenance,  and  Voitura  being  muffled 
in  a  cloak  the  collar  of  which  came  high  up  on  bis 
face,  while  a  slouching  h»t  shaded  the  upper  part 
of  his  countenance.  They  proceeded  in  total 
silence  until  ihey  were  beyond  the  outskirt  of 
Sienna ;  and  then  the  Princess  said,  "  You  must 
remember,  signor,  that  1  am  as  yet  ignorant  of  the 
details  of  tlie  project  which  you  have  doubtless 
•ettied  in  your  miiio?" 

"True!"    said    Sietano:  then    after    a  few  mo 
tnenls'  refltciion,  h«  went  on  to  observe,  "  God 


forefend  that  we  should  spill  blood  unneeessarilr, 
or  take  the  lives  of  our  two  friends  unless  under 
circumstances  of  the  moat  urgent  pressure !  In 
(me  word,  signora,  we  will  *endeavour  to  effect 
our  aim  while  they  sleep.  But  if— but  if"  -and 
S  ef.no  repeated  the  word<  with  a  certain  ominous 

possible  to  effect  our  purpose  without  the  ex- 
tremes' measures — wliy,  in  that  case,  aUs  !  such 
is  the  position  of  affairs  that  there  must  be  no 
bantling  back  !" 

"  No,"  said  Bianca :  "  there  must  be  no  hangiof 
back  !" 

"  I  need  not  ask  your  Highness,"  resumed 
Voitura,  "whether  you  have  the  nerve  and  energy 
to  use  the  weapr)n8  which  I  am  about  to  offer  you? 
The  hand  which  dealt  a  righteous  punishment  upon 
the  villaoQus  spy  at  I'urio,  will  not  now  quail  or 
tremble    when    so    much    may    depend    upon   its 

"  With    what  weapons  am  I  to  arm  myself  f" 

inquired  the  Princess. 

"Behold!"  responded  Stefano;  "here  is  ■ 
poniard  to  use  if  at  close  quarters — and  here  is  a 
piaiol  with  two  barrels.  Be  cautious !  the  pistol 
is  loa'led.  Secure  the  west  ons about  your  person; 
and  when  we  join  our  comrades  amongst  the 
'uins,  be  careful  to  observe  well  my  proceedings, 
and  do  not  for  a  single  instant  suffer  your  atten- 
tion lo  be  abstracted  by  any  other  inci  lent." 
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taking  the  proper  path.  At  length  Voitura  said, 
"We  must  now  be  approaching  the  spit— anil 
somewhere  here-about  there  ought  to  be  a  rivulet 
with  a  brirlge  " 

Scarcely  had  they  proceeded  half.a-dosen  more 
paces,  when  they  perceived  the  stream :  the 
wooden  bridge  was  crossed — and  a  little  larther 
a-head  they  plunged  into  a  grove.  Here  utter 
darkness  prevailed:  bu  the  Princess  managed  to 
keep  close  behind  Voitura,  who  snid  to  her,  "All 
we  have  to  do  is  to  push  straight   forward  amidst 


ong. 


In  a  very  few  minutes  they  emerged  upon  an 
open  space,  which  had  once  beeu  a  well-kept  lawn 
at  the  bottom  of  an  exquisitely  laid-out  flower- 
aarden:  hut  some  years  had  elapsed  since  any 
attention  had  b-en  bestowed  on  the  place,  so  that 
it  was  overrun  with  weeds  and  was  fast  becoming 
a  wilderness  of  spontaneous  vegetation.  At  the 
farther  extremity  tne  ruins  might  now  be  dis- 
cerned,— a  black  shape  looming  amidst  the  dark- 
ness: and  thitherward  Voitura  and  the  Princess 
proceeded. 

On  reaching  the  spot  where  a  proud  castellated 
edifice  hod  once  reared  itself,  but  where  naught 
save  mouldering  ruins  now  remained,  Voitura  and 
the  Princess  penetrated  into  the  midst  of  the 
skeleton  eufice;  and  presently  they  caught* 
glimpse  of  a  gleam  of  light  which  appeared  to 
come  from  out  of  the  earth  at  a  little  distance. 
T  ley  approaihed,  and  found  that  tliere  was  a 
dight  of  stone  steps  leading  Hown  into  what  bad 
once  been  the  cellar  of  Castle  DO  Co;  and  it  was 
from  Ibis  depth  that  the  light  emanated.     Tuere^ 
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Unner  the  lislf  pxposetl  arcliway  of  a  celiRr,  sat 
K"gu?n  bdH  Spf^zzi,  -  tlieir  cnuDtpnancpa  beingre* 
teiiled  by  tUe  light  of  a  lantero  wbio  b  stood 
faetwppn  tbpm  on  the  ground. 

"  Ah  !  who  cotnefl  ?"  thpy  botb  pjaculated,  almost 
Bimultnnei'Uslv,  as  the  sounds  of  footstpps  rpachpd 
thpir  enrp;  and  pprine'ng  to  their  feet,  they  at 
orce  rrnduced  their  pistols,  wbieli  tbey  pointed  up 
towariis  the  aperture. 

"Friends!"  replied  Stefano:  and  then  be  etn- 
pbatically  added,  "  Carlo  Alberto's  Utteri'-"  This 
being  the  watchword  agreed  upon  amongst  the 
friends  for  the  insurance  of  their  safety  in  the 
present  perilous  position  ol  affairs. 

"  Ah,  Voitura  ?"  said  Kaguso,  dropping  the 
muzzle  of  his  pistol.  "But  whom  have  you  in 
your  company  ?" 

"One  whom  you  will  rpjoice  to  hail  in  the 
ephere  of  renewed  activity,"  responded  Voitura,  as 
he  prifTred  his   arm   tu  assist  the  Princess  to  de- 
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"  Ah  !  her  Highness  ?"  cried  Spezzi.  "  Wel- 
eome,  signora !" 

"I  require  no  aid  to  surmount  the  difficulties 
of  this  dtecent,"  she  said  to  Voitura,  from  whose 
speech  to  the  two  (.tbers  she  at  once  took  the  cue 
of  the  part  which  she  had  to  perform.  "  I  feel  not 
now  as  a  lady  rtquiring  courteous  attentions  and 
di-lieate  ministrations-but  as  a  woman  who  re- 
members what  she  was  at  the  Sparlirento  PalaCP, 
and  who  is  prepared  for  every  hardship  or  peril, 
difBculty  or  danger,  no  matter  how  great  or  how 
severe,  so  long  as  there  be  a  chance  of  adopting 
fresh  measures  in  the  interest  of  the  good  cause." 

"By  all  the  saints,"  ejaculated  Rnguso,  "it  is 
refreshing   to  hear  such  language  as  this!     Wel- 

all  looked  up  as  a  leader— for  we  love  heroines  as 
viell  Rs  heroes  ;  and  doubtless  the  time  will  soon 
return  when  we  shall  again  be  assembled  with 
Dun.bers  of  our  friends  in  solemn  conclave,  to  dis- 
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queaihed  unto  hina!  He  would  not  have  p-rmitted 
the  brethren  tp  hold  their  secret  conclaves  in  the 
suhterranpan  of  his  country-mansion  ! — but,  on  the 
contrary,  he  suffered  the  spcret  of  those  places  to 
be  revpaled  to  the  sbirri  when  Ln  Dolfina  was 
given  up  to  justice  For  wbo  but  he  could  have 
prompted  your  Highness'  sister  to  denounce  the 
hiding-place  of  the  old  woman?  However,  to  be 
brief,  there  was  no  single  circumstance  which 
served  to  plead  with  me  on  that  joung  m 
behalf.'' 

"  Nor  with  me,"  added  Spezzi. 

*'  And  qpw,"  said  Voitura,  "  let  us  depart  froia 
that  topic.  Even  if  there  were  a  momentary 
misunderstanding  on  the  point,  it  is  all  settled  and 
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^oiiura  and  the  Princess  bad  by  this  time 
cended  the  steps;  and  the  entire  party  of  four 
sons    were    soon   seated    together    under    the 

'What  news  in  Sienna?"  asked  Eaguso. 
'Nothing  worthy  of  mention,"   replied  Voitura, 
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Camenno    to  death unless   it    be  that  I  have 

bad  the  honour  of  a  Ion.;  conference  with  her 
n-.ehness,  and  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  ye  two,  my  friends,  may  have  bien  right, 
alter  all,  in  declining  to  give  up  the  correspond- 
ence ot  Charles  Albert." 

"Yes,"  added  the  Princess;  "on  dispassion- 
ately envisagiilg  the  matter,  I  could  not  blame 
you." 

"I  am  glad  to  receive  these  assurances,"  ei- 
tlaimpd  Kngui.0.  "  If  the  yout.g  Count  had  been 
a  true  friend  to  the  cause,  heaven  knows  how 
realty  we  should  have  felt   to  save  bis  lite  !     But 

"N.ne!"  answered  Voitura.  "Tois  is  certainly 
«he  l«ct." 

"  Ah!  yt'U  have  Ibund  it  out  when  the  mnmen- 
tary  en'husiasm  o(  your  false  geoerosity  has  sub- 
6. rid!"  observed  Engus",  wiih  a  smile.  "T'le 
joun;  Count  was  not  with  us — and  consequently 
I.e  Would  have  been  against  us.   fie  would  nut  have 


"  And  I  must  observe,"  interjocted  Bagu 
"that  you,  my  dear  Voitura,  acted  as  a  good 
member  of  the  brotherhood  and  as  a  straight- 
forward consistent  liberal,  when  you  yielded  with- 
out another  syllable  of  remonstrance  to  the  de- 
cision unto  «bich  SignorSpe»zi  and  myself  deemed 

"  I  need  hardly  assure  you,"  said  Voituri 
"that  the  moment  I  represented  to  the  Prioci 
the  decision  to  which  yourself  and  Spezzi  had 
come,  she  at  once  bowed  to  it; -and  then  it  was 
that  on  calmer  discussion,  we  were  almost  com- 
pelled to  arrive  at  the  conviction  that  you  bad 
reason  on  your  side." 

I  "  Who  can  tell,*'  exclaimed  Speazi,  "  of  what  im- 
portance  the  fact  of  possessing    these  documents 

I  may  prove  P  — of  inBnitely  greater  beneBt  to  the 
good  cause  than  the  saiing  of  a  comparatively 
worthless  life !  And  now  tell  us — did  anything 
particular  transpire  luring  the  trial  ?" 

"Nothing  except  those  particulars  which  were 
known  to  you  before  vou  took  your  departure 
from  the  hotel  in  Sienna." 

"Doubtless  the  authorities,"  said  Riguso,  "will 
endeavour  to  obtain  from  young  Caiuenno  a  list 
of  the  names  of  all  who  served  iu  the  late  en- 
terprise, together  with  descriptions  of  tbeir 
persons  ?" 

"No  doubt  of  it,"  said  Voitura;  "and  there- 
fore it  will  be  expedient  for  us  to  remain  secreted 

we  shall  be  enabled  to  learn  precisely  to  what  ex- 
tent the  young  Count  will  have  compromised  us, 
or  whether  he  have  done  so  at  all." 

"And  your  sister,  signora  ?"  said  Eaguso,  ad- 
there  be  any  hope  that  the  Countess  di  Milazzo 
will  return  to  the  allegiance  of  that  good  cause 
fr<im  which,  as  we  leatnt  through  Voitura,  she 
was  seduced  away  by  the  wiles  and  caresses  of  the 
young  Englishman?" 

"Do  not  speak  to  her  Highness  concerning  her 
sister !"  said  Voitura,  in  a  solemn  tone.  "  You 
may  suppose  how  painful  it  was  for  her  Highness 
to  he  compelled  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  surrender 
up  her  sister  to  the  grasp  of  the  law,  — or  ut  least 
to  det^rmioe  upon  so  surrendering  her  —  for  of 
course  l,er  Highness  could  not  have  foreseen  that 
the  Couoiess  was  prepared  with  the  means  of 
saving  herselt." 

"  1  love  the  good  cause,"  said  the  Prioeesa, 
"better  than  everything  else  in  the  world.     I  (3o 


not  forget  my  oalh ;  and  even  the  tenderest  feel- 
ings of  kinship  and  the  closest  ties  dwindle  into 
naught  when  compared  with  the  sense  of  all  the 
patriotic  devotion  I  owe  to  my  sative  land." 

"  And  you  see,  my  friends,"  said  Stefano  Voi- 
tura,  "  that  it  is  not  by  mere  words  her  Highness 
proves  this  devntedness  on  her  part.  She  was 
just  now  beyond  all  danger  —  she  was  exempt 
from  all  the  confequencM  of  past  incidents- she 
might  have  returned  to  Sardinia,  to  iM'cupy  onee 
more  her  splendid  palace  at  Turin,  und  [dunge 
into  all  the  pleasures  which  her  vast  furiune 
would  enable  her  to  enjny.  But  no  ■  Her  High 
nesn  comes  amnngst  us  again ! — sie  takes  the  step 
which  once  more  in-perils  her! — ahe  is  again  in 
league  with  conspirators,  ea  the  tyrants  dare  to 
designate  us!" 

"Tuu  say  sn  many  kind  things  ooncern'n?  me," 
remarked  the  Princess,  with  a  smile,  "  that  I  shall 
begin  to  wonder  by  what  possible  means  1  may 
justify  all  these  compliments.  But  why  am  I  now 
amongst  you  once  more  P  It  is  that  we  may  con- 
HuU  upon  the  plana  which  ought  next  to  be 
adopted." 

Having  thus  BO  far  succeeded  in  giving  to  the 
disciiurse  that  gloss  which  entiiely  suited  their  own 
views,  S'efnno  Vuitura  and  the  Princess  proceeded 
to  deliberate  with  Kaguso  and  Spezzi  in  a  man- 
ner which  seemed  to  proclaim  them  to  be  devoted 
heart  and  soul  to  the  grand  object  as  heretofore. 
Time  passed  on  ;  and  when  the  conversation  began 
to  exhaust  its  most  serious  topics,  Raguso  proposed 
that  they  should  sup. 

"The  offer  will  he  agreeable  enough,  if  you 
possess  the  materials,"  answered  Voitura.  "  I 
was  thii.king,  as  I  came  hither  with  her  Highness, 
whether  you  had  been  careful  to  make  provision 
of  this  nature— or  whether  you  in  any  way  relied 
upon  meP" 

"We  did  not  rely  upon  you,"  answered  Eaguso, 
"because  y<iu  did  not  specily  the  hour  at  which  we 
might  expect  you.  We  therefore  took  care  of 
ourselves- as  Spezii  will  full  soon  proceed  to  con- 
vince you." 

Thus  speaking,  be  turned  the  lantern  in  a  par- 
ticular direction  ;  and  Spezzi,  penetrating  farther 
into  the  vault,  produced  Irom  a  niche— or  rather 
from  a  hollow  place  formed  by  ths  falling  away  of 
some  of  the  brickwork — a  small  leathern  port, 
manteau,  or  haversack,  of  the  description  and  di- 
mensions such  as  pedestrian  tourists  on  the  Conti* 
nent  are  frequently  in  the  habit  of  using.  It  con- 
tained changes  of  linen  and  toilet  necessaries  in 
one  compartment :  but  from  another  certain 
comestibles  were  (orthcoming,  in  the  shape  of  a 
meat-pie,  some  biscuits,  dried  fruits,  a  flask  of 
spirits,  and  another  of  wine. 

"  You  have  indeed  taken  care  to  provision  the 
garrison,"  said  Voitura.  "I  confess  that  when 
yuu  Srst  mentioned  the  name  of  supper,  I  flung 
a  glance  around  the  cheerless  place,  wondering 
whether  you  were  in  jest — and  il  not,  whence  the 
p'ovpTider  was  to  display  iisell." 

"  Well,  you  see,  my  friend,"  answered  Eaguso, 
"even  a  miserable  half-exposed  cellar  like  this 
has  its  conveniences  when   persons  choose  to  look 
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Presently  we  will  spread  our  mantles;  and  her 
Highness  may  repose  herself  in  auch  comfort  ai 
these  preparations  can  afford,  and  in  such  security 
as  the  arms  of  three  determined  men  may  b« 
enabled  to  guarantee." 

"And  now  I  bethink  me,"  said  Voituri, 
"  where  have  you  disposed  of  the  casket — the  iron 
box  I  mean — containing  those  valu«ble  letters?" 

"  I  will  show  you,"  answered  Baguso  ;  anil 
taking  up  the  lantern,  he  displaved  a  little  niche 
which  he  liimsell  bad  just  now  made  in  the  wall. 

It  was  at  a  height  of  about  a  couple  of  feet 
'rom  the  floor  of  the  cellar  ;  and  as  Ba>;uso,  while 
seated  on  the  ground,  had  been  resting  his  back 
against  the  wall,  his  shoulders  concealed  that  place 
wherein  the  casket  was  deposited. 

"If  we  sleep  at  all  to-night,"  he  said,  "  1  shell 
slumber  in  the  same  position  in  which  I  have 
been  sitting.  The  slightest  touch  will  in  that  case 
awaken  me;— and  thus  if  you,  my  friends,  were 
to  sink  into  the  profoundest  slumber,  no  one 
could  stealthily  carry  off  that  box — supposing,  I 
mean,  that  any  lurking  thief  found  his  way  hither, 
with  a  certain  foreknowledge  and  a  particular  in- 
tent in  his  mind." 

"  Oh,  but  we  will  take  our  turns,"  said  Voitura, 
"in  keeping  watch  throughout  the  night." 

The  little  party  now  addressed  themselves  to  the 
provender  that  was  furnished  for  the  supper  ; 
and  Voitura  purposely  suggested  that  the  flask  of 
wine  should  be  left  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
Princess.  The  proposal  was  as  a  matter  of  course 
immediately  assented  to  by  Raguso  and  Spezzi  — 
to  whom  Voitura  took  care  to  leave  the  flask  of 
spirits;  for  on  each  occasion  when  he  applied  it  to 
his  lips,  he  merely  pretended  to  driok,  but  did  not 
in  reality  suffer  a  drop  to  pass  down  his  throat. 
We  should  add  that  both  himself  and  the  Princess 
continued  to  talk  in  a  strain  consistent  with  the 
idea  of  the  most  uncompromising  devotion  towards 
"the  good  cause." 

Soon  after  the  supper  was  disposed  of,  Voitura, 
addressing  himself  to  the  Princess,  said,  "  T(»u 
will  perhaps  do  well,  iignora,  to  lie  down  and  take 
a  Utile  rest  :  for  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  what 
fatigues  may  await  us  for  the  morrow." 

The  Princess  comprehended  that  Stefano  must 
have  a  motive  for  the  suggestion  ;  and  she  there- 
fore replied,  "I  will  follow  your  well-meant 
counsel." 

"Let  me  give  your  Highness  my  cloak," 
Voitura  hastened  to  observe.  "  Here  !  this  way, 
signora  I" 

"  Light  them  with  the  lantern,  Spezzi,"  said 
Raguso. 

"  Here  is  indeed  a  pile  of  leaves  !"  exclaimed 
Voitura  ;  then  the  next  moment  he  whispered  in 
Bianca's  ear,  "  Watch  well !  If  the  worst  ensue, 
Spezzi  will  be  your  opponent !  -  Here  is  the  cloak, 
signora,"  he  at  once  added  audibly. 

Toe  Princess  received  the  mantle,  which  she 
threw  upon  the  bed  of  loaves  ;  while  Voitura  and 
Spezzi  returned  with  the  lantern  towards  the  en- 
trance of  the  vault. 

"  And  now,"  said  Voitura,  "  if  ye,  my  friend% 
seem  inclined  to  slumber,!  will  lake  the  first  turn 
as  sentinel." 

"I  know  not  how  it  is,"  said  Signer  Sp-Eii; 
"  but  whether  I  took  more  than  my  share  of  the 


spiritB.  or  whether  the  alcohol  waa  more  than 
ordinarily  potent— hut  certain  it  is  that  I  ex- 
perience an  ioclioatioQ  to  sleep  ;— and  giving  my 
■weot  to  Voitura's  proposition,  I  ehall  court  re- 
poK." 

Wrapping  himself  in  his  cloak,  he  lay  down  in 
the  Tault ;  while  Raguso  settled  his  own  person  in 
a  Bitting  posture,  leaning  his  back  against  the 
wall,  and  the  cape  of  bis  cloak  coming  over  his 
head,  sbich  rested  upon  the  Ud  of  the  box  placed 

"Take  you  the  first  watch,  Voitura,"  he  said; 
"end  I  will  relieve  you  at  the  end  of  a  couple  of 
hours.  B,-9i  assured  that  at  the  expiration  of  that 
titne  1  »hall  start  up  broad  awake  and  completely 
refreshed.  For  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  also  think 
that  1  look  more  (ban  my  due  ahare  of  the  potent 
contents  of  that  flisk." 

Silence  now  prevailed.  Voitura  stood  at  the 
he  vauli :  a  little  way  in,  on  the  left 
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hand  side,  was  Raguso  ;  still  further  in,  ou  the 
right  band,  was  Sp^zzi;— and  at  the  extremity, 
some  twelve  or  fifteen  yards  off,  was  the  Princess, 
Voitura  placed  himself  in  such  a  position  that  by 
the  light  of  the  lantern  he  could  command  a  view 
of  the  countenances  of  bis  male  companions;  but 
he  so  settled  bis  own  features  as  to  appear  as  if  he 
were  lost  in  thought.  For  be  saw  that  notwith- 
standing his  alleged  somnolence,  Riguso  was  not 
immediately  closing  his  eyes — though  on  the  other 
band  Spi-zzi  had  almost  immediately  sunk  off  into 
a  profound  slumber. 

"Dies  be  su  pect  anything?  is  he  wa'ching 
me?"  asked  V.iiura  of  himself.  "If  so,  were  it 
not  better  to  throw  off  the  mask  at  once  and  make 
the  attack  ?  I  might  even  shoot  him  as  he  aits 
balt-rifCliniog  there!  But  no  I  —  I  should  not 
think  of  killing  him  like   a  dog— unless  as  a  last 
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PTfs  b<>^nn  (o  cinee;  then  they  oponpri  Again;  and 
d'ter  a  lillle  while,  be  sniH,  "PerHilion  late  i>, 
Vi.ituro  !— but  I  do  nut  like  to  go  to  sleep  !  I 
La»e  a  prespiitiraent  of  some  evill" 

"  liirieertp"  said  Sipfano  "Jin  vou  dread  an 
irruption  of  the  Sii-noete  gUrriT  If  so,  shall  «ie 
exiineuifh  the  light  ?" 

"Mo,"  reBp<.nded  E'guso.  "In  case  of  danger 
vo  must  see  who  our  enemies  ere,  and  the 
best  mode  of  dealing  with  them.  I  doresaj  it  is 
all  »  stupid  fancy  on  my  part." 

"  Yes :  and  you  should  conquer  it,"  rrjoined 
Voitara.  "  1  will  be  tigilant— my  ears  and  my 
eyes  are  sharp " 

"Good!"  said  EaguBO.     "I  will  endeavour  to 

He  again  closed  his  eyes  ;  and  Voitura  thought 
within  himself,  "  He  has  a  presentiment,  but  it 
puinis  not  to  me  .'     H"-  euf  j  <ct3  me  not  I" 

In  a  li'W  uniiules  he  felt  eunvioc  d  that  S 
slept ! — but  Dot  for  i-^arly  half  an-hour  d 
mftve  from  the  spot  where  be  had  planted  hii 
^  he  watched  Ibe  counrenaiices  ot  hie  two 
compaoioiis  At  lei  «ih  he  thought  that  the 
for  aciirn  bad  arriveJ.  He  stole  to«ards  the  niche 
where  tbi-  porimaoteau  »as  deposited  j 
took  out  of  it  one  of  the  flasks— at  the  sai 
dt'Xierously  slipping  off  the  leathern  strap  by 
which  the  nover«ack  itselt  might  be  slung  o»er 
the  shoulder.  He  concealed  the  strap  under 
hia  cnaf  :  but  the  flask  he  kept  in  his  band,  and 
applied  to  his  lips,  bo  that  if  Rnguso  should 
happen  to  open  his  eyes,  he  might  laocy  that  the 
portmanieau  hart  merely  been  visited  for  the  sake 
of  the  flask.  Eaguao's  eyes  however  continued 
closed:  and  Voitura  thought  to  hiinseK,  "He  is 
not  so  ready  in  awakening  as  he  flittered  himself 
that  he  should  be!  He  doubtless  drank  too  much 
of  the  strong  spirit  I" 

Voitura  now  proceeded  to  get  the  strap  inio 
such  orilt^r  tliat,  by  ihe  aid  of  the  buckle,  it  served 
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Eh.- 


he  I 


I  during  the  I 


slept. 


the  darku 


Voitura  made  a  sigi>iBi-Hnt  gi 
he  could  not  see  the  Princess 
the  cavern's  extremity,  be  knew  full  well  she  on 
tho  other  hand  might  watch  all  bis  prociedinga,  as 
he  stood  within  the  range  of  the  lantern's  beauis. 
It  struck  him  that  the  significant  gesture  he  had 
just  given,  was  acknowledged  by  a  slight  rustling 
of  the  dried  leaves  at  tho  end  of  the  vault.  Slowly 
and  cautiously  be  shitted  his  position  in  such  a 
way  as  to  bring  hlioself  nearer  toEguBo,  who 
was  sleipiog  with  his  two  hands  ji.iueu  together 
and  resting    upon   hia  lap.     Qjtck  as  the  e^e  can 

strap  ov.-r  the  two  bonds — pulled  it  tighi — and  at 
the  same  instant  flung  biuieelf  upon  E'tguso  in 
such  a  way  that  his  knee  resied  against  his  chest 
—  and  the  man  was  pow^-rless. 

"Villain  !"  he  ixelaiiued,  his  eyes  literally  flam- 
ing  as    they    opeucd    up    luiu  Vuiiura'a    couuie- 

"  Wlial's  that  ?-  an  alarm  !"  exclaimed  Spizzi, 
starting  up  to  his  feet. 

"  1>  re  uot  tu  lay  a  hand  upon  a  pistol,"  vocife- 
Talec^  Vuiiuta,  "  ur  juu  art)  a  deaU  man  l" — and 


be  was  now    lev^|llnB  his  own  pistolat  him,  whilo 
holding  Baguso  powerless  in  the   manner   already 

"You  must  surrender!"  said  the  voice  of  the 
Princess,  now  speaking  in  S  ezzi'acar;  and  the 
point  of  a  poniard  eimultaceously  pricked  bis 
throat 

"Coward  !"  eiolaimel  Ei'usi,  seeing  that 
Spi  zzi  was  so  utterly  dismayed  and  bewildered 
that  he  seemed  as  if  bis  very  senses  bad  aban- 
doned him. 

"  Si  ence  ! — or  1*11  blow  your  brains  out!"  and 
the  muzzle  of  Voitura's  pistol  was  now  applied  to 
the  brow  of  the  prostrate  Baguso.  "  Princess, 
look  to  your  man  !*' 

"Perdition  !"  suddenly  ejaculated  Speiai  :  and 
springing  back,  he  drew  a  pistol  from  the  b'east 
ot  his  coat;  but  tiie  next  instant  the  arm  which 
held  if  was  struck  upwards — the  pistol  explodei! — 
and  Bianca's  poniard  was  stricken  deep  down  into 
the  heart  of  her  antagonist. 

At  that  very  same  moment  Baguso,  with  one 
stupendous  effort,  accompanied  with  a  yell  ot  tierce 
vindictive  hate,  burled  Voitura  away  from  him, 
even  at  the  risk  of  the  pistol  that  was  held  ag.inet 
his  brow  sending  its  contents  into  bis  brain. 
Another  instant— aye,  even  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eje,  Eaguso  burst  the  leathern  strap  which  coo- 
floed  his  wrist;  and  seizing  the  pistol  from  Voi- 
tura's grasp,  be  <Jealt  him  one  terrific  blow  with 
the  butt-end  upon  the  skull,  which  crashed  audibly 
and  feartully,  the  sound  mingling  with  the  latit 
moan  of  the  victim.  But  everything  was  now 
taking  place  with  lightning  rapidity,  and  one 
tragedy  was  followed  by  another  alinoat  as  quickly 
as  thought  succeeds  thought  in  the  human  hrain. 
For  down  came  the  blood-stained  poniard  grasped 
by  the  Princess  ! — down  it  came,  that  weapon  which 
had  just  drunk  the  lite- blood  of  Spezzi  t  -and  deep 
it  plunged  loio  the  back  ol  Eigusu.  Precisely  be- 
tween the  shoulders  penetraied  the  dairgBr,  to 
Mhich  a  horrible  sense  jt  danger  ai>d  desperation 
imparled  a   treujeudoue  impetus;  and  it  was  ahin 
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vault  which  might  have  served  as  a  sepulchre — 
stood  that  woman  whose  soul  had  already  bexu 
staiued  with  criujes,  but  who  notA'  bad  added  oarlc 
treacheries  and  foul  murders  to  her  preceding  ini- 
quities I  For  a  tew  moments  it  seemed  too  as  if 
eue  had  just  awakened  from  the  midst  of  a  hideous 
an>.  appahiug  dream  :  but  nut  lung  did  she  remaia 
iran>hx  d  there,  with  all  the  purposes  ot  her 
mind  wrapped  up  la  the  spectacle  wUereon  her 
li^oks  were  riveted.  Siie  remembered  what  there 
Mas  to  be  done  1  F. rat  of  till,  atuoplng  down,  she 
lelt  in  fiiguso's  pockets,  and  8|iee.;ily  touud  tne 
key  helougiug  to  lue  iron  box.  Tuia  alie  upeuod; 
anil  IQence  eue  took  lortu  lue  currb."\judeuce  to 
obtain  which  all  tua  details  ol  the  receut  tragedy 
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meddled  wifh  the  casket,  for  ehe  had  not  forgotten 
that  it  was  eo  fashioned  as  to  constitute  under 
certain  circumBtances  an  infernal  mnchine.  How* 
ever,  it  was  in  eatefy  that  ehe  conHucied  her  pro 
cet-ditips;  and  having  secured  the  packet  o*  letters, 
ehe  Btoi'ped  ■  own  for  a  roomeDt  to  ancertain 
whether  ihe  eparU  of  Ii»e  might  possible  scintillate 
0ti]l  in  the  hi-Hri  of  either  ot  the  three  individusls 
that  la;  at  her  feet.  But  tb^re  could  be  no  pussi- 
bi'itv  of  di>ubt  as  to  the  tact  that  their  souls  had 
twkr'u  wine;  and  Biar.ca,  buying  extinguished  the 
IdDti'rn,   hetup    tt>  lake   her   wnj  nith  all  possible 

Tliere  was  now  a  wild  jot  in  her  heart— a  atraoge 
fonrish  enthusiasm — a  fee.ing  as  il  she  had  accoin 
plished  Bnme  praiseworlhv  deed  of  selt-mart¥rdum, 
or  bad  made  foine  stupendous  persi-nal  encrifice  in 
order  !o  save  the  life  which  her  own  wickedness 
had  in  the  first  instance  placed  in  such  fearful 
j.-f-pardy.  She  thought  nut  now  of  the  fearlul 
crimes  tliat  bad  just  been  perpetrated  in  order  to 
carry  out  her  views:  ehe  was  not  haunted  by  tlie 
fpect'-es  of  those  three  persona  whose  lives  had 
bi'cn  sBcrilicdd  in  order  that  the  lite  ot  one  might 
boMvedl  In  about  twenty  roinu'es  slie  reached 
the  city,  titwaf'^s  which  she  was  gui<ted  by  the 
shining  lights;  for  otherwise  ehe  mi^ht  have  hist 
her  way  alter  emerging  from  the  L'rnve  in"  the 
midst  of  which  the  ruins  of  the  Castle  DO.co  were 

The  Pri'cesB  proceeded  straight  to  the  hotel 
where  she  had  taken  up  her  quarters  ;  and  on 
gaming  the  apartment,  she  drank  a  lar^e  draught 
of  water.  There  was  wice  upun  the  table  :  but 
she  would  not  touch  it.  It  was  now  cio8e  upun 
inidni:{ht  ;  and  Bianca  remembered  the  appoint- 
ment  which  she  had  given  to  her  sister.  Taking 
a  sheet  of  paper,  she  enclosed  the  packet  of  letters 
therdo  I  she  carefully  sealed  the  envelope  and  she 
fiddressed  the  packet  thus:  **  To  his  Excellency 
General  Gerroini,  from  the  Count  ol  Camenno." 

I*'o80onr  was  this  done,  when  Lucia— full  of 
the  most  painlul  anxiety,  and  cunsequeotly  bet'ure 
her  lime  by  eeveral  minutes — made  her  appear- 

"What  tiding?,  sis 

rushed  into  the  apartt 

I         "  He  19  saved,  Lucii 

"Saved  !  saved  ! '  c 

i     springing   towards  fiiaoca,    she    flung    her  arms 

I    abuut  her   neck,  exciuiming,    *' Ou,  iieaven    Mill 

bless  you  !   heavea  will  bless  you,  my  sister  ! — and 

ali  the  miscbiet  you  bave  previously  done  is  amply 

atoned  for  !     But  how  is  he  savt^d  ?" 

'*  Tnis  packet  cuntalos  the  correspondence  of 
Carlo  Alberto,  the  late  Xing  of  Piedmont,  with 
the  chiets  of  the  Secret  Si<cieiie« ;  and  on  giving 
this  up  to  the  Commandant  the  young  Eu^Usq- 
man  may  cUim  his  life." 

An  exclumattoD  of  j<>y  burst  from  the  lips  of 
Lucia  :  but  all  in  a  mument  a  change  came  over 
her — a  gUa^iUy  pallor  seized  upun  her  couoteuance 
— and  sue  siiit:geted  back:  as  if  lec'ilmg  in  dread 
horror  from  some  spectacle  that  bilu^tiled  ber. 

*' Good  heavens  1  what  is  it?"  cried  the  Pr  in- 
ce»s. 

••  Biood  !  blood  !"— and  Lucia  pointed  in  in- 
creibiug  lioirur  to  her  si^ier't)  giif  li^vuis. 

"  A>e,  bioou  !  blood!  to  tie  burt- !" — And  the 
Pfinceta  laugtjeti  nilQ   eiurulul  wudness.     '*  And 


I  why  not  ?     To  avert  the  consequences  of  th 
I  crime    I    was  prepared    to    commit   a   thouf 


P"  she  demanded,  as  she 
'  responded  the  Princess. 


ood  of  that  ; 

man  upon  my  head,  I  was  ready  to  wade  koee- 
depp  through  the  blxid  of  those  members  of  the 
S  cret  S  >cicty  who  had  compelled  him  to  remain 
in  I  heir  midst !" 

"My  G'd!  what  have  you  done,  Bianca?" 
murmured  the  Couutrss,  who  tottered  to  a  CUair, 
and  ft'lt  as  it'  she  were  about  to  faint. 

"No  m-»t"er  what  L  have  dune,'*  replied  the 
P.incess,  almost  fiercely.  *' Suffice  it  tor  you  to 
know,  sister,  that  ihese  docuruents  have  been 
purchased  nith  blood  !  And  now  let  there  be  no 
loss  of  tune  in  using  them  ou  behalf  of  bnu  whom 
they  are  to  save  from  deatti !  It  was  a  satistao- 
tioD  ihat  I  had  promised  myselt,— the  last,  last 
pleasure  which  on  earth  I  may  kuow  :  but  1  feel 
that  I  am  not  equal  to  the  task  !  Tnere  is  blood 
upon  my  garments!— the  General  mi^ht  see  the 
tell  tale  stains  ! — and  Charles  himself  might  recoil 
in  horror  from  the  idea  of  using  a  taiiamau  of 
safety  when  presented  to  him  by  the  red  nglit  hand 
of  Murder  !  Gj  you,  Lucia  !  -go,  and  cotivey  the 
packet  to  the  Governor  and  the  ti'iings  of  freeduto 
to  tbeyouug  Eugiisliman  !  You  desTve  to  beoomo 
themea-ieujer  ot  such  good  tidings  !  Yes — for  you 
have  maintained  the  puiity  ot  your  soul  and  the 
integrity  of  your  repute  throughout  this  terrible 
series  ot  incidents  wberein  my  own  happiness  and 
tame  have  been  eogulted  as  in  a  wlnnpuol  !  Go 
you,  therefore,  my  sister  !  But  suffer  Coarles  to 
know  that  i  had  at  least  some  suare  in  accom- 
plishing bis  salvation  1" 

"  He  shall  know  that  you  have  done  it  all, 
Bianca!"  excl  amed  the  Countess,  with  a  mo- 
meutary  fervour  :  aud  then  in  a  tone  that  sud< 
denly  changed  to  sadueaa,  she  added,  "  But  he 
shall  not  learn  th-^t  you  have  plunged  still  moro 
deeply  into  crime  on  his  account  !' 

"  1  leave  it  all  to  your  ai^cretion,  Lucia,"  re* 
sponded  the  Priucess.  "Aud  now  go!  But 
return  to  me  so  soon  as  you  have  accomplisUed 
your  mission:  lor  1  have  something  ot  impuitauce 
to  make  known  unto  you.'* 

The  CuuDtess 
abseut  a  little  sho 
to  the  hotel  ehe  threw  hersel.  into  Biauca'a  arrna, 
proclaiming  the  result  of  her  visit  to  the  pnaon. 
Sue  likewise  entered  into  details  of  what  had 
there  occuned:  but  inasmuch  as  we  shall  pre* 
sently  have  to  reo  rd  them  in  their  proper  place, 
we  will  pass  them  over  altogether  uow. 

Lucia  louud  her  sister  atured  in  another  dress; 
and  there  was  a  bundle  lying  upju  a  cuair. 

"Now,  come  wiin  me,"  eatU  Biauca,  when  Lucia 
bad  given  her  explanaiioni. 

"  Wuither  are  you  g  lUg,    sister?'*    asked  the 

Countess.     "  At   this  time    ot  nighi ludeed  it 

la  past  one  in  the  moruiug ! — aud  it  must  suein 
&o  siraoge  at  the  hotel  tuat  tnere  suould  b<j  Lhudo 
uutgoiuga  aud  iacuLiiiu^al" 

"  Vou  are  above  pubi'u  opinion,  dear  sister,"  io- 
terrupied  Buuca,  *'  aud  1  am  beueatn  u.  You 
are  too  bigu  placed  upon  the  pedestal  ot  your 
own  cuaracier  lor  caluoiuy  to  reaca  you;  aud  I 
am  flu  utterly  debased  aud  degraded  tu.it  no  a  idi- 

lower  than  1  am.     ilut  come,  sister!"— aud  -aKlug 
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ber  cloak   as   abe   led   tbe  wa;  from  tbe  apart- 
ment. 

"Wbifher  are  ^ou  going?"  again  asked  tbe 
Countess,  fall  of  an  intense  anxiety.  "You  just 
now  spuke  niib  s  mingled  despondency  and  bit- 
terness   in    reference    to     your    degraded    posi- 

"And  I  am  about  to  take  tbo  only  step,  Lucia, 
wbioh  can  possibly  be  adopted  by  one  in  my  posi- 
tion." 

"Holy  saints!  wbat  mean  you,  sister— dear 
sister!  Ho  you— do  you  dare  to  think  of  suicide?" 

"No,  Lucia! — or  else  I  ehnuld  not  have  thought 
it  worth  while  to  bri"g  these  bloon-stained  gar- 
ments with  me"  — and  she  displayed  the  bundle 
from  beneath  her  cluak — "  that  I  may  safely  dis 
pose  of  such  dread  evideiiCe:  nor  should  I  have 
been  so  cruel  as  to  ask  you,  Lucia,  to  come  and 
witness  the  catastrophe.  And  yet  1  em  about  to 
leave    this    world    of  strife    and    wetchedness,  of 


jarring 


vhich  wben  once  tbe  pathway  ol  crime  has  been 
entered  upon,  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  safe  re- 
treat!   But  here  let  us  pause  fur  an  instant." 

A  bridge  was  now  reached  :  a  portion  of  it  w>is 
being  repaired— and  there  were  piles  of  granite 
blocks  and  bricks  on  the  side  of  the  pathway.  The 
Princess  had  noticed  them  wben  paung  her  visit 
to  tbe  convent  of  La  Trmita.  Stie  now  stooped 
down;  and  opening  her  bundle  upon  the  pave- 
ment, enclosed  a  couple  uf  bricks;  for  we  should 
observe  that  she  and  her  sisier  stood  alone  at  that 
hour  upon  the  bridge.  In  a  few  moments  tbe 
blood-stained  garments  were  consigned  to  tbe 
depths  uf  the  river  that  rolled  beneath. 

"And  now  whither  are  you  yoing.  Bancs  ?*' 
■<ked  tbe  Countess  for  the  third  time,  as  her 
sister,  instead  of  begioning  to  retrace  her  steps, 
continued  to  lead  the  way  across  the  bridge. 

"  My  destination  is  at  no  great  distance,"  re- 
plied the  Princess.  "Did  I  not  tell  you,  Lucia, 
that  I  was  about  to  abandon  a  world  whereio 
existence  would  be  no  longer  tolerable  for  me  ? 
And  yet  it  is  not  by  means  of  suicide  that  i  am 
about  to  escape  this  world!" 

"Ah!  nietiiiiilis  1  understand,  sister!"  ex- 
claimed the  C  unless.  "  But,  Oh  !  is  it  possible 
that  tlie  blood  upon  those  garments  indicates 
crimes  of  ao  deep  a  dye " 

"Do  not  quesiion  me,  Lucia!"  said  tbe  Prin- 
cess, in  an  earnest  tone:  and  then  she  continued 
in  solemn  accents  to  say,  "  Hest  assured,  Lucia, 
that  however  great  my  crioies  have  been,  they 
will  be  fully  atoned  for.  for  it  is  to  tbe  peni- 
tence of  this  living  tomb  that  1  am  about  to  con- 
sign myself:" — and  at  the  same  instant  Bianca 
rang  the  bell  of  the  convent  at  the  gate  of  which 
she  abruptly  stopped  short  as  she  thus  spoke. 

The  parting  between  tbe  twain  was  brief  but 
deeply  aff'Cting;  and  when  Lucia  tore  bersell 
weeping  away  irom  the  spot,  the  massive  portals 
of  La  Trinita  closed  upon  Sister  Agonia! 


CHAPTEE  LXV. 

THE       PBISOH-CHAUBES. 

We  have  often  been  necessitated  in  tbe  course 
of  this  narrative  to  describe  phases  of  profound 
grief  and  affliction:  but  we  are  now  pernaps 
more  than  ever  at  a  loss  for  language  wberewitb 
to  convey  an  idea  of  the  immensity  of  that  woe 
and  the  wildness  of  that  despair  which  were  ex- 
perienced by  Mrs.  De  Vere,  when  looking  upon 
her  son  as  a  doomed  beini;,  beyond  the  reach  of 
hope.  Vainly  did  the  young  man  summon  all 
his  presence  of  mind  to  his  aid,  that  be  might 
sustain  bis  unhappy  mother  and  console  her  if 
possible.  But  consolation !  Oh,  the  idea  was 
preposterous!  H  iw  could  sue  be  solaced  for  the 
loss  of  the  only  being  that  on  earth  she  loved,— 
the  only  one  for  whom  she  lived— the  jiy  and  the 
darling  of  her  bean !  To  look  beyond  the  moment 
which  should  soateb  him  from  ber,  was  to  gaze 
upon  a  prospect  so  filled  with  horror  and  despair 
that  the  brain  reeled  from  tbe  contemplation. 
And  then,  as  she  looked  upon  that  strikingly 
handsome  youth,  with  bis  slender  d^ure  of  such 
perfect  masculine  symmetry — with  his  dark  hair 
clustering  in  natural  curls  sb  lut  bis  well-sbaped 
head — his  countenance  wearing  such  ao  ingenuous 
candour  of  expression,— his  features  so  perfectly 
regular — his  mouth  so  finely  chiselled,  and  revealing 
a  set  of  such  brilliant  teeth,— as  the  poor  mother 
thus  contemplated  her  son,  we  sav,  and  beheld 
him  in  bis  Apollo-like  beauty,  and  remembered  that 
his  years  had  only  numbered  twenty,  she  thought 
it  absolutely  impossible  that  any  laws  were  so 
cruel  or  any  human  beings  so  merciless  as  to  take 
away  the  life  of  one  so  handsome  and  so  young  I 
But,  Ah  !  those  dreamy  intervals  of  doubt  and 
bewilderment  were  quickly  succeeded  by  periods  of 
tbe  most  appalling  certainly,  wben  all  tbe  reality 
of  the  awful  circumstances  environing  that  bright 
and  beautilul  one  could  be  no  looger  abut  out 
from  ber  contemplation  ! 

"Oh,  my  beloved  boy!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  De 
Vere,  in  one  of  those  moments  when  all  the 
violence  of  ber  distress  buret  forth,  carrying  ber  as 
it  were  to  tbe  very  verge  of  madness :  "  1  feel  as 
if  I,  your  own  mother,  have  become  your  mur- 
deress! Good  God!  if  1  bad  not  spoken  harshly 
to  you  in  Florence,  you  would  not  have  fled  away 
— and  you  would  never  have  become  involved  in 
those  adventures  which  are  fast  leading  to  a  hor- 
rible catastrophe!" 

"Di  not  blame  yourself,  dearest  mother,"  said 
Charles,  lavishing  upon  bis  sfflic  ed  parent  the 
tenderest  filial  caresses.  "Circumstances  com- 
bined against  me  1  1  do  not  blame  Lord  Ormsby 
for  misjudging  me  — much  less  can  I  blame  you  for 
yielding  to  his  representations.  And  Ou!  1  tbank 
G  d  that  my  innocence  has  been  cleared  up,  and 
that  my  poor  Agnes"- here  his  voice  quivered, 
but  by  dint  of  an  almost  preterhuman  effort  be 
conquered  the  emotiims  that  were  on  the  very 
point  of  bursting  forth — and  he  said,  "  At  all 
events  my  poor  Agnes  will  not  have  to  look  upon 
me  as  one  who  was  faithless,  depraved,  and  un- 
worthy of  her!" 

"No,  Charles — no!"  murmured  Mrs.  D»  Vere, 
the  tears  raining  down  her  cheeks,  and  her  boMm 
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(ODvulscd  with  sobs;  "yoor  memory  will  be  priied 
u  thst  of  one  vbo  nas  in  ever;  respect  pure- 
minded  and  nrble-hearted  !  Yes — the  lips  of  all 
speak  well  of  jou  !  That  amiable  CouoCess  who 
told  me  everything  that  had  happened  — the  sister 
of  the  wre'ch  who  betrayed  you,  and  who  even  in 
the  very  tribunal  itself  buoyed  you  up  with  a  false 
hope " 

"  ^o,  no,  dear  mother !"  interposed  Charles, 
*'  you  must  not  epealf  thus  bitterly  !  I  feel  con- 
fidrai  that  the  Princess  of  Spartivento  experiences 
the  utmost  sorrow  and  remorse  for  all  that  she  has 
done,  and  that  she  will  leave  no  slone  unturu'  d 
to  undo  the  cnnsequenoes  of  her  wifkHdness.  She 
did  not  willingly  deceive  me  with  a  false  hipe  ; 
but  perhaps  she  may  have  buoyed  herself  up  with 
one  that  cannot  possibly  be  realized." 

"Ob,  my  dear  boy,  if  I  thought  that  there  was 
the  slightest  chaoce  in  that  quarter,  I  would 
hasten  to  the  Princess — I  would  throw  myself  at 
her  feet— I  would  pardon  her  for  what  she  has 
done  in  the  hope  that  by  her  aid  it  might  all  be 
undi.ne!     Y-s,  I  will  go " 

"No,  dearest  mother— remain  with  me,  I  be- 
seech  you!"  said  Charles.  "I  am  inspired  with 
courage  by  your  presence.  1  should  sink  into 
denpondency  i'  1  were  hft  alone!  Besides,  I  dnre 
not  allow  myself  to  yield  to  the  ic  fluence  of  hi.pe, 
for  fear  it  should  Si^S^r  disMppmntuient.  Deuth 
would  then  be  arnieil  with  triple  terrors  anfl  in 
the  revulsion  of  feeling  I  might  die  a  coaard! 
B^main  with  me  therefore,  dearest  mother." 

"  I  will  remain  with  you,  Charles,"  she  mur- 
mured, pressing  him  again  and  again  to  her 
bos'm. 

"  Eest  assured,"  he  resumed,  "  that  if  there  bo 
enyihiigto  be  dune,  the  Princess  will  persevere 
through  remorse,  and 
aid  through  kindnei^s. 

would   urge   them  on  mi  re  quickly  than    they 
now   likely  to  be  proceeding  !" 

Hours  passed  away  ;  and  the  unhappy  mother 
remained  with  her  son.  The  generous  cnsidera- 
tion  ot  Laura  and  Mirtilla  Gcrmiiii  furnished  ele- 
gant repusts;  but  they  went  away  untouched  from 
the  prison  chamber.  The  evening  came — the  dusk 
closed  in — candles  were  placed  on  tie  table;  and 
when  Mrs.  De  Vere  reflected  how  short  the  time 
was  now  growing— that  no  message  of  hope  or 
encouragi  ment  came  from  the  outside-  that  the 
sentence  was  to  be  executed  at  daybreak— and  that 
in  a  lew  brief  hours  she  might  behold  her  darling 
boy  a  stark  cold  corpse— she  felt  as  if  it  were  im- 
possible she  could  any  longer  bear  up  against  an 
idea  so  appalling,  so  astounding,  so  sluien  ous! 
She  shrank  trom  the  immensity  of  such  ineffable 
woe!  And  as  the  time  went  on,  and  the  night 
deepened,  Charles  began  to  get  frighteoed  on  bis 
mother's  account.  Sbe  sat  gazing  upon  him  with 
a  strange  surt  of  vacancv.  Sue  played  with  his 
curling  hair:  she  smiled  listlessly;  and  sbe  began 
to  tell  him  "  how  bw  hair  bad  curied  in  his  intaocy, 
end  how  sbe  bad  always  prophesied  it  would  cun 
tinue  to  do  so  as  be  grew  up,  so  that  sbe  did  not 
no*  £nd  herself  mistaken."  Then  she  started 
BUrtdenly  — pressed  her  hand  to  her  brow-  flung  a 
quick  frightened  look  around — and  with  a  sbrieU 
caught  hiiD  to  ber  butum.  The  sense  ot  his  true 
poAltion  had  suddenly  broken  in  upon  her  again  ; 
and  tb«o  followed  a  Kene  of  the  wildcat  grief  tor 
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the  description  of  which  we  ean  find  no  possible 
language. 

And  thus  did  the  unfortunate  condition  of  Mrs 
De  Vere'a  mind  continue  to  exhibit  itself  as  the 
night  deepened, — those  phases  of  vacancy  and 
morbid  listlesaness  becoming  longer  and  longer  as 
they  alternated  with  the  sudden  outbursts  of  woo 
which  followed  upon  a  returning  sense  of  the 
actual  reality.  Charles  trembled  lei^t  hie  unfortu- 
nate mother's  reason  should  abandon  her;  for  it 
actually  seemed  as  if  her  brain  was  already  giving 
way.  And  yet  there  were  moments  when  he  could 
not  help  thinking  that  it  might  be  a  happy  event  it 
his  parent  eliould  lose  in  mental  numbness  the  keen 
sense  of  that  position  which  was  presently  to  be. 
comt-  one  of  utter  bereavement. 

It  was  past  midnight  :  Charles  had  not  thought 
of  retiring  to  rest — indeed  he  did  out  purpose  to  do 
so— and  his  mother  seerued  to  have  lost  all  idea  of 
the  lapse  of  time.  Indeed,  for  the  last  hour  sho 
had  continued  seated  by  his  side,  holding  his  hand 
in  her  own — sometimes  playing  with  his  hair- 
then  caressing  his  cheek— and  gazing  on  him  the 
while  as  if  she  merely  knew  who  he  was,  but  was 
listlessly  abstracted  from  all  surrounding  cireum- 
sianees.  But  all  of  a  sudden  she  gave  one  of 
those  staris  which  made  her  seem  as  if  she  were 
abruptly  galvanized  :  the  light  of  intelligeoce 
flamed  up  in  ber  ejes— and  »iili  a  wild  shrii  k  sho 
hung  her  arms  about  his  neck,  crjing,  "  N  •,  no! 
they  shall  not  take  you  troui  me  !  Tuey  shall 
not  !  Oil,  m^  beloved  boy!  What  !  ^oi*  to  die  I 
My  God  !  no  !'* 

"  Mother,  mother — I  entreat  and  implore " 

"Charles,  Charles!''  and  now  it  was  scream 
upon  scream  that  thrilled  from  her  lips;  and  she 
gave  vent  to  a  grief  so  passionate  aud  a  despair 
So  ioefl'able,  that  it  seemed  as  if  her  brain  must 
burst  aud  her  heart  must  break. 

At  this  crisis,  when  the  youth  himself  felt  as  if 
the  bitterness  ot  death  were  now  only  just  begin- 
ning, the  key  was  heard  to  turn  in  the  lock  and 
the  bolts  were  drawn  back. 

"My  God!  they  come  to  fetch  you!"  cried  the 
distracted  mother.  "  But  they  shall  not ! — no, 
they  shiill  not  i     I  will  die  for  you!" 

"Tranquillize  yourself,  dear  mother!  —  they 
come  not  to  letch  me  yet !  Tuere  must  be  still 
an  hour  or  two  !" 

Tue  door  opene.l  ;  and  in  rushed  a  female  form, 
while  the  words,  "  Saved  !  saved  !"  pealed  in 
ecstatic  accents  througn  the   prison-aparltnent. 

It  was  the  Countei-s  di  MiUzzu. 

"  Saved  ?"  echoed  Mrs.  De  Vere  :  and  she  etood 
like  iine  bereft  of  reason. 

"  Saved  1  saved  '."  cried  the  Countess,  panting 
for  breath.  "  Life  and  liberty  !  freedom  aud  for- 
tune! See!  your  door  stands  open! — and  ins 
few  minutes  others  will  be  here  besides  that  gaoler 
to  confirm  my  words!" 

Oh  !  wild,  wild  indeed  was  now  the  ejaculation 
of  joy — the  cry  of  thrilling  rapture  wuich  burst 
from  the  lips  of  Mrs  De  Vere  ;  and  impas- 
sioned, fervid,  glowing  was  the  embrace  in  which 


her 


Then 


flew   to 
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And  that  the  tidings  wtre  indeed  true  Mas  eviuc 
by  the  entrance  of  the  turnkey,  who  grasped  c 
hero  by  the  hand,  heartily  Ouogratulating  him  c 
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this  euiidpu  chanje  which  had  bo  providtnlially 
opcurred.  And  then  in  a  few  tnioutps  CHme  G'DPfiil 
GiTtiiini,  eccdrnpHtiiKd  bj  his  two  dnuglit^rp  ;  f<T 
thi'v  ail  (■BBtilv  hiiHrilpd  nn  tlieir  clolliiiig  »Lpn 
•  he  Ciiunifs^  Hi  JJilazjo  I, ad  rung  at  Ibe  biiu«p  to 
pr^cnt  the  [.ackel  in  the   young   C"Unt  ol  Came. 

Xiur,,  aid  Minilln  to.  k  choree  ut  Mrs.  D  Vere  ; 
fcir  the  esriipinenl  nf  so  much  jnv  overp""erpd  her, 
and  she  sai  k  spnseV^^s  into  iliiir  ariis.  Ti>e  Gene, 
lal  shuck  hands  wiib  our  bero-  fe.iciinled  him  on 
bis  epcai  e  Iruro  the  diiuro  which  had  bi-en  d.creed 
—  and  cxpressfd  a  h"pe  that  no  ilhwill  wculd  be 
cheiislied  towards  himself,  inasmuch  as  he  hnj 
perhiro^ed  Dotbing  more  than  bis  duty.  Charles 
loight  have  answered  that  Ibis  duly  bad  been  some- 
what roughly  done,  and  in  the  6erce  spirit  of  Go- 
Ternmcnt  partisanship  :  but  be  was  not  mtrely  in 
too  good  a  humour  to  say  an  unpleasant  word  to 
A  living  eout,  but  he  likewise  entertained  the  moat 
grateful  reC"lleclion  of  the  generous  treatment 
which  bis  mother  bad  experienced  at  the  bands  of 
the  Commandant's  daughiers.  Thus  be  at  once 
begged  General  Germini  to  be  entirely  at  his  ense 
on  the  point  just  menticined;  and  he  then  said,  "  I 
could  wish  tu  speak  alune  tur  a  few  minutes  with 
the  C"unte8s  di  Mil  zzo." 

"  Yuu  are  now  the  mns'er  of  your  own  actions, 
ttjy  lord,**  responded  the  Givernur.  "The  G.iTern- 
ment  pMclamatioo,  by  virtue  of  which  you  are  set 
at  freedom,  is  unmistakable  and  imperative.  It 
decrees  that  whosoever  should  surrender  up  the 
correspondence  of  the  late  C'trlo  Alberto,  ebould, 
if  a  member  of  any  Secret  Political  Suciety,  be 
pardoned ;  and  il  liable  to  any  penalties  in  con. 
sequence  of  political  offences,  he  ebati  also  receive 
a  free  pardon,  with  complete  restoration  to  his 
civil  and  political  rights,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of 
his  estates,  fortune,  or  other  possessions  that  might 
have  been  conBecated  or  become  liable  to  forfeiture. 
And  therefor^,  my  Lord  Count  of  Camerino,  you 
are  in  all  respects  absolved  from  any  consequences 
of  your  connexion  with  the  late  conspiracy." 

"And  it  shall  now  be  my  endeavour,"  answered 
Chailes,  "to  convince  the  Tuscan  Government  that 

I  was  led  entirely  against  my  will  into  the  insane 
Bttfmpt  that  was  made  upon  Leghorn " 

"A  task  wherein  it  will  bo  easy  for  me  and  my 
sister  to  afford  such  corroborative  evidence  as  shall 
place  the  matter  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt:*' 
— and  it  was  wilb  emphasis  that  the  Countess  of 
Jlilezzo  thus  spoke. 

General  Germini  retired ;  and  Charles,  taking 
I.ucia's  bond,  exclaimed,  "Oh,  my  dear  friend  ! 
how  illiroitublt  is  the  debt  of  gratitude  I  owe  you  !" 

"let  medieabuse  you  at  once,  Charles,"  inter- 
rui.ied  Lucia.     "It  was  not  I  who  have  done  this! 

II  was  my  penitent  and  remoree-sti-icken  sister!" 
"Then  never  again,"  cried  our  bero  vehemently, 

"  shal  tbe  name  of  the  Piincess  of  Spartivento  be 
tueniioned  by  me  otherwise  than  with  gratitude,  if 
nut  with  respect!" 

"Tiiank  you  — thank  you,  Charles  !"  cried  Lucia 
fervirtly,  "  for  tbia  assurance  !  " 

"  Let  me  speed  to  thank  your  sister  in  person  !" 
exclninied  our  hero. 

"  K","  rij  ined  tbe  Countess:  "that  may  not 
be  I  Sbe  IS  Dtjt  f-qu  ^1  to  such  a  meeting.  Go  to 
Jour  njother-  be  happy  with  her!  1  am  about  to 
retnrii  to  Bisnca !" 


"One  word,  Lucia  !  one  word  !"  cried  Charlea. 
"  How  came  your  sister  to  get  possession  of  that 
Taluoble  and  important  correspondence  P' 

"  D  1  not  ask  me — at  least  not  now,  Charles! 
Suffice  it  for  you  to  experience  all  the  bleiaings 
wliii'h  flow  from  the  production  of  that  corr  spun* 
den  e.     And  now  farewell  for  the  present!" 

H'ving  thus  spoken,  L'Jcia  hurried  out  of  ths 
prison  chamber ;  and  she  retraced  her  way  to  tbe 
hotel,  where  she  described  to  her  sister  all  that 
hal  just  taken  place,  and  how  the  young  C  unt  of 
Cmio.  rino  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  Ireedoio. 

General  Germini  was  in  every  res  ece  a  time- 
aervin;;  individual — a  worldly-minded  man  -with- 
out principle,  selfish,  and  cunning.  He  would 
have  helped  to  crush  our  hero  when  he  thought 
that  the  latter  was  completely  down  in  tbe  world  i 
but  now  that  his  star  was  so  fully  in  the  ascend- 
ant, the  Commandant  lost  no  time  in  worshipping 
it.  To  be  on  in'imate  terms  with  the  young  Count 
of  Ctmerino,  who  was  immens^dy  rich,  and  pos* 
sessed  a  splendid  mansion  at  no  great  distance  from 
Sienna— a  mansion  whereat  he  would  doubtless 
give  brilliant  entertainments — all  these  were  con- 
siderations which  failed  not  to  enter  into  the  mind 
ol  General  Germini.  Tlius  he  now  overwhelmed 
our  hero  with  civilities;  wh  le  bis  diughters,  Irom 
the  most  amiable  motives,  bes  owed  ibeir  kind  at- 
tentions on  Mrs-  De  Vers.  Ciiarles  prlectly  well 
comprehended  the  character  of  General  Gar  ioi, 
Qod  secretly  be  despised  it :  but  he  accepted  with 
frankness  the  hospitalities  proffered  by  the  Cjm- 
mandtint-not  merely  because  he  knew  that  I.e 
should  be  well  able  to  recompense  them,  but  for 
the  reason  above  slated,  that  he  would  not  for  tbe 
world  act  in  a  manner  that  should  in  any  way 
wound  the  feelings  of  Laura  or  Miriilla.  And  here 
we  ought  to  add  that  tbe  worthy  Signor  Palmes 
was  overjoyed  when  he  received  tbe  tidings  of  tbe 
young  Couot's  liberation  and  safety. 

In  the  forenoon  of  the  following  day  Charles 
had  another  interview  with  the  CountesB  di 
Milazzo. 

"  You  must  not  ask  me,' 
you  into  what  religious  seclu' 
has  retired:  you  must  be  coi 
that  sbe  has  gone  into  a  convent.  Yes!  tbe  portals 
of  a  religious  establishment  have  already  closed 
upon  her! — and  under  another  name  the  identity 
of  the  Princess  of  Spartivento  is  lost !  Believe  me, 
Ci.arles,  whatever  her  misdeeds  may  hare  been, 
her  penitence  is  truly  great!" 

"  And  thus  your  sister  has  retired  from  tbe 
world  F"  said  our  bero,  who  was  at  6r6t  lost  in 
amazement  when  the  tidings  were  communicated 
to  him;  but  after  a  little  reflection,  he  added, 
"Wei',  it  is  perhaps  better  thus!  Yes— it  is 
better  thus!   Did  you  convey  to  your  sister " 

"All  the  generous  assurances  which  you  Kent 
through  the  medium  of  my  lips;  and  she  is  deeply 
gratelul.  Here  is  a  documeni,  to  which  her  name 
is  attached  as  well  as  mine.  It  contains  a  complete 
exoneration  on  your  behalf  of  any  willing  couipli- 
city  in  the  macbiaations  and  schemes  which  led  to 
tbe  attack  upcin  Leghorn.  By  the  aid  of  ihis 
paper,"  added  Lucia,  "  you  may  put  yourself  com- 
pletely light  with  Ihe  Tuscan  G>verament." 

"  in  every  sense,  luy  dear  trien.i,"  said  Charles, 
"youexiiibit  towards  me  ttie  kindest 
tion.     And  uow  let  me  hasten  lu  give  y 


lid  Lucia,  "  to  tell 
I  my  penitent  sister 
Dted  with  learning 
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ruplecl    the  CKUDteta 
take  my  departure  trom 

"  Indeed  r"  ejuculaied  our  hero,     "b'o  sood  f  so 

ipeenll,  ?" 

"  Yes,"  responded  Lucia.  "  I  bare  no  secrets 
from  ;uu:  1  am  abuuc  to  return  forthwith  to 
Turin.  My  sister  has  entrusted  me  to  realise  all 
her  vast  pofscasions,  that  she  msj  bestow  liberal 
endowOieDts  upon  the  cburcti  and  on  other  re- 
ligious institutions.  The  conrent  which  she  bas 
entered  will  not  be  forgotten.  She  offered  me 
none  of  ber  wealth,  because  she  knew  that  I  re. 
quired  it  not;  for  1  mtself  am  rich.  But  she  bas 
presented  me  with  ber  splei>did  palace  at  Turin; 
end  I  cnn  assure  ;iiu,  Charles,  that  it  will  nut  be 
Tery  Inng  belure  all  those  secret  subterraneans  will 
be  bricked  up  ;  fur  bencelurth  I  bid  farewell  to  all 
political  intrigues  that  bare  to  be  carried  on  amidst 
BO  much  myatery." 

"  And  such  is  precisely  my  intention,"  observed 
our  hero,  "  in  ref  rence  to  my  own  mansion.     But 

Lucia,  that  there  '»  a  bund  of  eternal  Iriendehip 
between  US,  and  when  I  have  conducted  my  Agnes 
to  the  altar,  you  must  come  and  visit  us — you 
kiiuw  lull  well  that  jou  will  be  received  as  a  weU 

•'  Wuen  you  srs  nettled,  Charles,  with  your 
beautiful  wife,  sod  dw^^iling  in  the  married  state, 
ami  havir.(;  your  mother  likewise  with  you  at  that 
splendid  mansion  which  yuu  possess,  I  shall  indeed 
bate  much  plansure  in  visiting  you.  Yes— Oh, 
yes  !"  added  Lucia  fervently  ;  "  for  no  one  more 

I  sincerely  wishes  you  the  enjoyment  of  happiness 
tbHnll      A[i(i  now  farewell." 

Our  hero  kissed  bd?  on  the  brow ;  and  again 
msy  we  say,  as  on  a  t.jrmer  occisi'.n,  that  it  »as 

I    friendship's  kiss,  so   pure,  so  chas  e,  that  Agnea 

j    need  not  have  been  jealous  if  she  bad  seen  it  given. 

I  /iid  ili.n  Lucia  repairrd  to  the  apartment  nhere 
Mrs  D'  V.re   wan  sealed   with  Liura  end   Mn- 

1  tiL>i  ;  and  to  thod^  Indies  ber  adieux  nere  likemse 
paid    In  less  than  an  hour  afterwards  the  CuuiitesB 

I     was  on  her  way  irum  Sit-nna. 

I  In  the  cou  se  of  that  day  the  young  Count 
ebowed  G-  neral  Qermini  the  document  which  had 
been  drawn  up  and  signed  by  Bianca  and  Lucia  ; 
and  the  Cumniannant  at  once  volunteered  to  trans- 
mit it  to  the  Government,  backed  by  a  strong  letter 
from  bis  own  band.  Charles  accepted  the  pro- 
posal ;  and  the  despaichea  were  accordingly  sent 
o£l  without  delay  to  Florence. 

But  let  us  now  give  a  few  explanations  of  a  re- 
trsp  ctive  character.  The  reader  will  remember 
that  when  our  hero  hastened  away  trom  Florence 
in  order  to  speed  to  Eigiaod  and  obtain  an  inter- 
view   with   Ajnes,  L Td    Ormsby    sent    a   courier 

Tu.in;  and  there  be  abrupily  lust  si^ht  ol  bim. 
He  aic.idingly  returned  to  Florence,  to  report  to 
L''n  Oimsby  the  lailuie  ol  bis  misaion.  Alean- 
wliile  ten  dwys  had  elapsed  ;  and  Oruisby,  on  the 
return  of  the  c-  uiler,  whs  resolved  to  proceed  with 
tlie  umost  despaicli  to  England,  so  that  be  might 
b)  his  presence  there  tSace  the  evil  impression  be 
bad  leit  upon  the  mind  of  Cbunes  lo   Florence. 


Onotbv  had  in  the  meanwhile  sent  o8f  letters  to 
bis  daughter,  to  explain  how  grievously  he  had 
been  mistaken  in  falsely  accusing  Charles  ;  and  he 
enelnsed  beneath  tlie  same  envefpes  letters  for 
Charles  himself,  containing  everything  that  was 
suitable  and  appropriate  in  the  altered  circum* 
stances  of  the  cuse.  But  not  satisfied  with  hating 
merely  sent  these  letters,  Onnsby  set  off  for  Eng- 
land, as  we  have  already  saiij,  so  soon  as  be  found 
that  the  mission  of  the  courier  had  proved  a  laiturr, 
and  that  having  tracked  our  hero  to  Turin  be  there 
utterly  lost  sight  of  him. 

When  Lord  Ormsby  left  Florence,  be  Rilvised 
Mrs.  Do  Vere  to  return  to  Naples,  and  maoo  suit- 
able apologies  to  the  ambassador  for  ber  son's  con- 
tinued absence,  so  that  there  might  be  no  chatic* 
of  an  unfavourable  report  being  sent  concerning 
him  to  the  Government  at  home.  But  scarcely 
had  Lnrd  Onnsby  left  Florence  -  and  whie  Mrs. 
D"  Vere  was  beginning  to  prepare  for  a  return  t> 
Naples — she  received  the  letter  which  Charles  bi.d 
despatched  from  the  Cainerino  mansion,  arquaint- 
ing  her  with  the  almost  fabulous  iutellijence  thuft 
be  bad  become  possessed  ot  immense  wealth  and  of 
a  noble  title.  Ainnzed  and  delighted  with  the  in- 
telligence, Mrs.  De  Vere  set  off  for  ber  son's 
country  seat  :  but  alas  !  on  arriving  there,  it  was 
only  to  receive  the  sad  tidings  that  he  had  been 
arrested  a  lew  hours  previously  and  conveyed  to 
Sienna.  This  was  the  first  intimation  she  bad  re- 
ceived of  his  forced  complicity  in  the  perilouj  and 
siurtling  adventures  that  bad  been  crowne  1  by  tiio 
failure  at  Leghorn.  Thus  the  unfortunate  Ulr. 
when  thinking  to  congratulate  her  eon  for  having 
risen  to  the  very  height  of  prosperity,  bad  found 
herself  borne  down  iuto  the  very  vortex  of  despair, 
and  crushed  almost  to  annihilation  by  the  awtul 
proceedings  at  Sienna  ! 

Having  given  these  requisite  explanations,  we 
may  resume  the  thread  of  our  narrative.  X'he 
young  Count  aoceiled  the  hospitalities  ot  General 
Germini's  mansion  for  a  couple  of  days  after  the 
tremendous  incidents  wfiich  we  have  been  just  re* 
cording  ;  bi  Cnuse  he  found  it  absolutely  necessary 
to  allow  his  mother  an  interval  of  repose  to  re- 
uit  her  streoi^th  after  the  painfully  etbaus'ing 
ocesses  through  wbich  she   uad  passed.     It  xas 


•s  will  exclaim,  "  Woat  1  did  he  not 
ily  set  off  to  visit  his  A-nes  in  Eng- 
land ?"  Fain  indeed  were  be  to  have  flown  upon 
the  wings  ot  love  for  that  purpose :  but  there  were 
several  reasons  which  prevented  him.  In  the  first 
place  be  would  not  leave  his  mother,  who  was  per- 
fectly incompetent  to  undertake  so  long  a  journey 
at  present.  In  the  secono  place,  let  it,  be  borne  in 
mind  that  all  the  formalities  for  putting  bim  in 
complete  possession  of  his  estates  and  title  wet;e 
not  yet  accomplisued,  and  that  in  the  course  of  the 
next  few  days  it  would  be  reqjisite  tor  hiuj  tc 
si^n    certain    documents    in    the    presence   of    the 

tbiid  place,  Charles  lelt  very  well  assured 
that  L  rd  Oimshy  would  have  no  objeotioOf 
after  uverytliiiig  ttiat  bad  occurred,  to  bring  hie 
daugi.trr  »Ub  luo  least  possible  delay  into  Italy; 
and  our  hero  experienced  a  very  natural  pride  at 
the  idea  ot  welcoming  bis  luteuoed  bride  to  b's 
own   mansion  and  csiaies— to  tuose  palatial  hails 
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tod  that  superb  domsin  the  poMeMioo  of  which 
•be  was  destined  to  share  with  bim.  For  let  it  be 
Hell  uoderstcod  that  immediate);  after  the  libera- 
tion of  our  hero  from  the  prison-chamber — aje, 
within  the  »erj  h"ar  that  was  then  passing— a 
courier  was  sent  off  with  letters  for  both  Lord 
Ormrhj  and  Aijnos  io  England,  so  as  to  anticipate 
the  probability  of  any  e»il  tidings  reaching  them 
ere  the  favourable  intelligence  could  be  commuoi- 
caied. 

The  reader  will  now  understand  under  what 
circumstancps  it  was  that  Charles  resolred  to  re- 
turn to  the  Camerinn  mansion.  He  expressed  the 
warmest  thanks  to  General  Germiui  for  the  hos- 
pitalities that  had  been  affurded  ;  and  sincere  in- 
deed «QS  tno  assuraoce  of  bis  g^at  tude  to  the 
i  amiable  Liura  and  Miriilla.  Mrs-  De  Vere  gave 
;  them  a  pressing  invittition  to  come  and  staj  shortly 
at  the  Cauierino  mansion,  promising  to  write  and 
let  them  know  when  the  Hon.  Miss  Evelyn  and 
her  father  should  arrive  there,  so  that  they  might 
be  made  acquainted  with  each  other.  And  now 
b-hcld  the  young  C  unt  of  Caraerino,  and  Mrs. 
Du<  Vere,  ani  Sii>nor  Palmas,  taking  their  seats  in 
the  CHrriage  which  had  brought  our  hero  a  captive 
to  Sienoa!  And  the  streets  of  the  city  were  lined 
with  crowds  to  nitoess  the  departure;  for  the  case 
of  the  young  Count  had  created  the  deepest 
sympathy  nhen  presenting  its  adverse  phase,  and 
the  liveliest  joy  when  sbuwing  its  prosperous  one. 
Ay?,  -and  s  ill  more  fervid,  if  possible,  were  the 
maiji(e8i»tii>ns  ol  delight  with  which  our  hero  was 
rec-ived  by  his  tenantry  and  bis  peasantry,  and 
finally  by  the  members  of  his  household,  when  re- 
tjrning  to  bis  own  domain.  Triumphal  arches 
were  erected — bands  of  music  sent  forth  their 
I  enlivening  souods  — and  salvoes  of  musketry  were 
fired.  The  muuicipal  authorities  of  the  town  of 
Oamerioo  waited  upon  the  young  Count  to  present 
him  a  congratulatory  address  on  returning  in  safety 
to  his  abode; — and,  to  be  brief,  the  liveliest  de- 
mcostraiions  of  joy  prevailed  throughout  the 
neighbourhood. 

Was  not  Mrs.  De  Vere  happy  now  P  She  could 
scarcely  believe  that  some  portion  of  that  black 
and  hideous  Past  to  which  she  looked  back  bad 
been  within  the  range  of  possibility  :  but  she  as- 
suredly did  not  intentionally  beod  her  regards 
thereon,  nor  studiously  revert  her  gaze  to  dis- 
sgreeabie  subjects,  sow  that  there  were  so  many 
elements  of  joy  and  gladness  for  her  contemplation. 
And  i:ever  had  she  felt  more  proud  of  her  son — 
not  so  much  because  he  was  possessed  of  princely 
wealth  and  a  proud  title;  but  because  she  knew 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  that  through  all  the 
adventuruus  circumstances  of  the  past  be  had 
borne  an  unblemished  reputation  and  had  secured 
friends  by  his  noble  spirit,  his  chivalrous  mind, 
and  bis  ui. flinching  integrity.  And  perhaps  Mrs. 
De  Vere  was  also  well  pleased  to  find  that  all  the 
miguanimous  conduct  of  her  sou  towards  the 
late  Count  of  Camerino  shoiild  have  been  re- 
compensed by  the  bestowal  of  that  patrician 
title  which  completely  merged  the  obscurer 
name  he  had  hitherto  borne,  and  that  there  was 
now  little  chance  of  any  one  ever  studying  to 
penetrate  into  the  mysteries  of  the  past  bo  far 
as  they  rCf-Tirded  his  birth. 

In  a  few  days  the  formalities  were  all  fulfilled, 
and  our  hero  was  placed  in  complete  pcssession 
of  the  title  and  es'ates  of  Camerino.  A  few  more 


daya  elapsed,  and  then  arrived  an  tntwer  to  the 
docamenta  which  had  been  forwarded  to  the  Toa- 
can  OoTemmeot.  The  Uinister  of  the  Interior 
begged  to  assure  the  Lord  Count  of  Cainerino  that 
his  explanations  were  completely  satisfaet'iry,  and 
that  he  reed  not  thenceforth  experienoe  the  slighteat 
uneasiness  on  account  of  the  idea  which  at  firat 
existed  that  his  complicity  in  the  attack  on  Le- 
ghorn had  been  wi  ful  and  intentional.  Ttie  Mi- 
nister congratulated  our  hero  on  his  accession  to 
title  and  fortune,  and  concluded  with  the  assurance 
that  he  would  be  wvll  received  by  the  Grand  Duka 
whenever  he  might  think  fit  to  visit  that  Sove- 
reign's Court. 

Some  more  days  went  by — and  now  we  come  to 
an  incident  with  which  we  may  very  suitably  con- 
clude a  chapter  which  perhaps  baa  not  been  found 
the  least  interesting  in  this  narrative.  Charlei 
bad  been  riding  out  one  day,  accompanied  b«  hie 
bailiff  or  laud-steward,  in  order  that  be  might 
visit  some  of  the  principal  tenanta  on  hia  estate; 
and  it  waa  somewhat  late  in  the  afternoon  when 
he  returned  to  the  mansion.  As  he  alighted  from 
his  horse  at  the  front  entrance,  his  principal  valet, 
who  was  loitering  on  the  steps — or  rather,  we 
should  say,  who  in  reality  had  been  watching  there 
for  at  least  an  hour  past— stepped  forward,  and 
said,  "  If  you  please,  my  lord,  the  signora  would 
be  glad  to  speak  to  your  luidsbip  belore  you  retire 
to  dress  for  oinner." 

"  Indeed  ? '  cried  oar  hero.  "  I  hope,  Fl  ireiln^ 
that  nothing  has  happened — that  my  mother  is 
quite  well  i' 

"Ol,  ye^,  my  lord,"  waa  the  response  quickly 
end  cheerlully  given  ;  and  it  was  accompiuied  by 
a  sort  of  half  smile.  "  The  signora  is  perfectly 
well.  I  think,  my  lord,  there  are  letters^^r — of 
_jes— letteis  (mm  E  iglani " 

"Ah!  friMn  Englano  ?"  and  dashing  past  bit 
valet,  Charles  sped  to  the  apartment  in  which  his 
mother  was  seated. 

"  My  dear  Charles,"  ehe  at  once  cried,  and  her 
countenance  was  radiant  with  happiness— Oh,  how 
different  from  its  pallor  and  its  ghastliness  on  that 
awful  night  which  ehe  had  dreaded  might  be  bis 
last !— "  I  have  good  news  for  vou." 

"  Let  me  embrace  you,  mother,  for  the  Assar- 
ance!     Letters,  I  suppose?  -a  courier?" 

"Well,  not  exactly.      But  an  arrival Ah! 

my  dear  boy,  you    will  be  ao  happy! To  be 

brief.  Lord  Ormsby  is  come  and  everything  is 
satisfactory Tou  are  to  wed  Agoes " 

"  Ob,  j  .y,  dear  mother  !  joy  !  But  Agnes  her- 
self—dear Agnes?"  cried  Charles:  "why  did  not 
her  father  bring  her  ?     Is  she  well  ?" 

"  I  believe  never   better  in  her  life,  my   dear 

boy.     But— but In  abort,  you  had  better  ask 

his  lordship  to  explain  everything.  You  will  find 
him  in  the  room  leading  to  the  aviary^nd  the 
fountains." 

Away  sped  our  hero:  be  reached  the  apartment 
which  his  mother  bad  indicates  :  he  opened  the 
door,  longing  to  ascertain  from  Ormsby's  lips  why 
he  had  not  brought  his  daughter:  when,  behold! 
who  should  meet  bis  eyes,  bub  that  baluved  being 
herself,  radiant  with  all  her  bewitching  beauty, 
his  charming  and  adored  Agoes,  wtio  io  aoathei 
moment  waa  clasped  to  nis  beart! 


i  ;   OK,   BEAUTY  AND   PLEASURE. 
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It  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  depict  a  higher 
degree  of  earthly  rapture  than  that  which  was  ex- 
perienced by  the  lovera  on  being  thus  reunited. 
Upwards  of  a  twelvemonth  had  elapsed  since  they 
parted  in  England,  at  the  time  when  our  hero  re- 
ceived his  appointment  as  an  aftacJiS  to  the  Bri- 
tish Embassy  at  Naples.  And  during  that  period 
wbit  marvellous  incidents  had  come  within  the 
range  of  his  experience  I  what  dangers  bad  he 
encountered !  what  perils  had  he  passed  through  ! 
find  how  much  had  be  seen  of  the  world  !  And 
then  too,  at  that  date  when  be  left  England  as  an 
obscure  pupil  in  the  schools  of  diplomacy,  how 
little  had  he  foreseen  what  prosperity  would  be  in 
store  for  him  at  the  end  of  the  vista  of  trials  and 
Ho.  100. — AasEa. 


dangers ! 


And  how  little,  loo,  had  the  beauteous 
tured  to  anticipate  that  he — Ibis  band- 
some  and  excellent  young  man— the  object  of  her 
sincerest  affections— was  destined  to  attain  to  so 
high  a  position  in  so  short  a  time  !  It  is  true  that 
our  amiable  heroine  would  have  been  happy  with 
him  as  his  bride  even  though  it  were  the  humblest 
cottage  that  they  might  have  to  occupy  :  but  how 
far  greater  the  amount  of  felicity  which  they 
might  DOW  hope  to  enjoy,  residing  in  a  palatial 
mansion  and  surrounded  by  everything  that  wealth 
could  bestow  ! 

Agnes  now  learnt  for  the  first  time  a  full  and 
detailed  account  of  everything  that  had  happened 
to  her  beloved  Charles,  with  the  exception  of  all 
those  particulars  which  had  regarded  her  erring 
cousin  Floribel;  and  these  he  still  continued  to 
suppress  for  the  most  considerate  of  reasons, 
j  though  be  knew  full  well  that  the  actual  truth 
1  must  eventually  ooze  out  by  some  means  or  ati- 
Vci,  II. 
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uthcr.  Indeed,  be  gare  the  complete  narratire  tu 
Lord  Crmsbj,  and  coDsulted  with  that  nobleman 
now  it  were  best  to  break  the  intelligence  to 
Agues :  but  it  was  agreed  to  postpone  this  painful 
tofk  for  the  present,  so  thct  nothing  might  mar 
the  linppiness  which  tae  amiable  girl  experienced 
un<Jt>r  the  inQuence  of  existing  circumstances. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  last  visit  to  England,  to 
see  his  daughter  end  tell  her  of  the  painful  things 
that  had  occurred  at  Florence  in  respect  to  the  in- 
jurious suspicions  which  bad  been  no  unhappil; 
excited  against  our  hero, — Ormeb^  had  found  that 
the  Government  was  quite  ready  and  willii 
recognise  his  title  to  the  peerage  and  estates  which 
he  claimed  ;  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  assured 
him  that  the  appeal  to  tho  Committee  of  Privileges 
in  the  House  of  Lords  would  prove  a  mere  matter 
of  form.  The  Commissioners  of  TVoods  and  Forest 
at  once  gave  up  tho  large  estates  in  Wiltshire  which 
had  for  so  long  a  period  been  held  by  the  Crown 
in  default  of  tho  nppc-aranco  of  an  heir  to 
Ormsby  Pcer:i;ro  ;  while  the  Commissioners  of  tho 
Sinking  Fund  were  equally  prompt  in  making  over 
the  sum  of  ready  money,  now  more  than  t\70 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  Thus  Ormsby  at  length 
openly  assumed  his  title,  and  he  ceased  to  appear 
iu  the  world  as  simple  Mr.  Hargrave. 

Our  hero  failed  not,  in  his  privata  discourse  with 
Lord  Ormsby,  to  explain  everything  he  heard  from 
the  lips  of  Floribel  Lister  at  Turin,  in  respect  to 
the  infamous  compact  made  betwixt  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
Hardress.  Of  that  compact  Charles  himself  was 
one  of  the  objects,  the  unprincipled  husband  having 
given  leave  and  permission  to  his  licentious. minded 
wife  to  bestow  hor  favours  upon  our  hero  if  he 
himself  would  respond  to  her  overtures.  Charles 
also  explained  to  Lord  Ormsby  how  those  over- 
tures had  been  made  at  Florence,  and  how  com- 
pletely be  had  repulsed  them.  Ormsby  in  his  turn 
entered  into  details  to  show  how  completely  he 
had  been  -deceived  by  Cicely  ;  and  thus  all  these 
matters  were  completely  cleared  up  to  the  know- 
ledge of  each  other.  Indeed,  Charles  had  pre- 
viously heard  from  his  mother's  lips  some  portion 
i,f  those  circumstances  which  regarded  Ormsby's 
interviews  with  Cicely  ;  but  they  were  now  more 
fully  detailed  by  this  nobleman  himself,  and  there- 
fore ocquired  a  more  perfect  significancy. 

Charles  was  greatly  grieved  to  hear  of  that  ter- 
rible tragedy  which  involved  the  fate  of  Gustavus 
Barrington  and  the  quadroon.  On  the  other  hand, 
ho  was  pleased  to  learn  that  Sir  Roderick  and 
Lady  Dalham  were  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  as 
much  prosperity  as  a  short  time  back  their  position 
nad  been  marked  by  adversity.  Wo  must  mi- 
nutely explain  to  the  reader  what  were  tho  imme- 
diate results  of  the  sudden  and  simultaneous  de- 
parture of  Gustavus  Barrington  and  his  quadroon 
wife  from  the  world.  Mr.  Pinnock  in  the  West 
Indies  was  dead,  having  left  his  immense  fortune 
to  his  daughter  Emily — for  his  daughter  she  really 
was,  although  she  had  aUajs  passed  as  his  niece. 
As  a  matter  of  course  that  fortune  became  the  pro- 
perty of  Gustavus  in  right  of  his  wife;  and  when 
both  died,  it  devolved  upon  Winifred,  her  cousin's 
lieiress.  And  not  only  the  fortune  of  the  late  Mr. 
Pinnock,  but  likewise  the  fortune  left  by  old  Mr. 
Barrington,  aud  which  was  the  prize  earned  by 
the  long-contested  lawsuit !  Yes— two  fortunes 
were  thus  aimultaueousl;  inherited  by  Sir  Eode- 


rick  and  Lady  Dalham  ;  and  our  hero,  the  youn" 
Count  of  Camerino,  was  much  delighted  when 
these  circumstances  were  explained  to  him,  al- 
though on  the  other  he  deeply  deplored  the  lamen- 
table and  romantic  fate  of  Gustavus  and  Emily. 

We  may  here  incidentally  mention  that  imme- 
diately after  the  occurrences  at  Sienna,  and  when 
(irmly  established  in  the  possession  of  the  Came- 
rino estates,  our  hero  sent  off  a  messenger  to 
Turin,  with  a  letter  for  Floribel,  beseeching  and 
imploring  that  she  would  permit  him  to  provide 
in  a  respectable  and  honourable  manner  for  her 
future  maintenance.  But  the  messenger  returned 
without  being  able  to  discover  the  slightest  tracs 
of  the  young  lady  to  whom  the  letter  was  ad- 
dressed. 

Communications  were  received  from  the  Mar- 
quis of  Ortoca,  who  having  been  severely  wounded 
in  the  boat  during  the  retreat  from  Leghorn,  had 
lain  for  two  or  three  weeks  in  a  very  critical  state 
at  Genoa.  So  soon  as  Signor  Palmas  had  com- 
pleted all  the  business  which  regarded  the  heritage 
of  the  young  Count  of  Camerino,  he  repaired  to 
Genoa,  to  see  his  other  iijblo  client,  the  Marquis 
of  Ortona.  It  appeared  thot  tho  Piedmontese 
Government  was  br  no  means  inclined  to  take 
notice  of  tho  fact  tnst  an  armed  expedition  had 
been  litted  out  from  the  S-irdinian  shores  to  make 
on  attempt  upon  the  territory  of  a  neighbourio:,' 
Power  with  whom  that  Government  was  ot  peace. 
The  truth  was  that  King  Victor  Emmanuel  was 
too  much  delighted  at  having  got  into  his  posscs- 
s:oa,  through  tho  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  the 
correspondence  which  his  father  Carlo  Alberto  bad 
for  a  long  period  carried  on  with  the  Carbonari. 
Tbo  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  himself  desired  at 
that  particular  moment,  and  for  several  reasons,  to 
adopt  u  conciliatory  policy  ;  and  he  therefore  suf- 
fered it  to  be  understood  tha't  those  Tuscan  sub- 
jects who  might  have  been  concerned  in  tho  late 
attempt  upon  Leghorn,  should  be  pardoned  on 
presenting  themselves  within  a  given  time  to  any 
of  the  local  authorities  and  takiug  the  oath  of 
allegiance  :  while  in  respect  to  those  conspirators 
who  wei-o  tutt  Tuscan  subjects,  a  pardon  was  to 
be  accorded  to  such  as  should  apply  for  it.  These 
merciful  measures,  following  so  speedily  on  the 
Gerce  proclamations  that  had  been  issued  and  the 
terrific  penalties  that  had  been  fulminated  against 
the  conspirators,  naturally  excited  much  amaae- 
ment.  But  those  who  were  behind  the  scenes 
comprehended  full  well  that  tho  loiters  ot  Charles 
Albert  compromised  sa  many  exalted  and  in* 
lluential  persons  throughout  Italy,  that  if  the  pro- 
scription were  continued  against  the  members  of 
those  Secret  Societies  which  recognised  the  Mar- 
quis ot  Ortona  as  their  chief,  there  was  the  danger  I 
of  being  compelled  to  include  a  number  ot  persons 
who  could  make  very  disagreeable  revelations  in 
respect  to  that  correspondence  which  has  so  often 
been  referred  to.  There  were  other  reasons  why 
tho  Tuscan  Government  found  itself  in  a  position 
to  be  lenient  in  the  present  case.  The  explosion 
uf  the  late  conspiracy  had  completely  disheartened 
all  tho  leaders  of  that  political  party  ;  and  there 
not  the  slightest  chance  of  their  being  enabled 
to  rally  their  secret  forces,  even  if  they  still  pos- 
sessed the  inclination.  It  was  thus  that  the 
Grand  Duke  could  afford  to  be  merciful— the  op- 
portunity was  conTenient— and  this  tbetafors  was 
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the  course  of  policy  which  the  Tuscan  Sovereign 
adopted.  Some  people  supposed  that  it  was  a 
fpecics  of  compliment  which  his  Eojal  Highness 
paid  to  the  young  Count  of  Camerino,  after  all  the 
strange  adventures  that  had  occurred;  and  others 
suggested  that  Lord  Ormsby  had  used  the  in- 
flucnca  which  as  a  British  Peer  ho  possessed  with 
iho  English  Ambassador  at  Florence,  to  induce 
this  diplomatist  to  recommend  a  lenient  course  to 
the  Florentine  Government.  Indeed,  it  was  sup- 
pused  that  one  of  the  main  objects  of  tho  concilia- 
tory policy  wis  to  hush  up  the  share  that  the 
Uarquis  of  Ortona  had  taken  in  the  lato  conspi- 
r.'.cy;  and  hence  it  was  surmised  that  the  friend- 
ship of  the  youn^  Count  of  Camerino  had  in- 
terested itself  on  that  nobleman's  behalf.  But  tho 
truth  is  that  neither  Charles  nor  Lord  Ormsby  in- 
terfered at  all  in  tho  matter,  beyond  urgiog  Signer 
Palmas  to  recommend  the  Marquis  of  Ortona  to 
do  everything  ho  could  to  put  himself  right  with 
the  several  Italian  Governments,  lest  it  should  end 
in  his  proscription  and  eiile,  or  even  in  a  more 
serious  catastrophe.  The  Marquis  yielded  to  these 
representations ;  and  he  availed  himself  of  the 
alternative  which  permitted  him,  not  being  a  sub- 
ject of  Tuscany,  to  obtain  a  pardon  on  applying 
for  it. 

The  Marquis  of  Ortona  wa?,  as  the  reader  will 
recollect,  a  Kcapolitan;  and  therefore  he  would 
not  have  particularly  cared  about  setting  himself 
risht  with  tho  Government  of  Tuscany,  were  it 
not  (bat  ho  was  most  anxious  to  pay  a  visit  to 
our  hero.  Tho  Marquis  was  a  good-hearted  and 
well-meaning  man,  notwithstanding  the  severity 
with  which  ho  may  have  seemed  to  fulfil  his  duties 
us  leader  of  the  conspirators  when  our  hero  was 
involved  in  such  tremendous  perils  at  the  Sparti. 
vento  palace.  A  brave  man  himself,  ho  admired 
cuurago  in  others;  and  he  had  seen  enough  of 
Charles  to  be  convinced  of  his  magnanimity.  Tho 
i\larqLiis  had  expected  to  succeed  to  the  property 
of  his  lato  friend  the  Count  of  Camerino;  but 
when  he  found  that  it  was  left  to  our  hero,  ho  was 
merely  filled  with  amazement— he  espsriencod  no 
envy  nor  jealousy.  Indeed,  he  had  formed  a 
friendship  tor  Charles  :  and  be  was  most  anxious 
to  be  in  a  position  to  visit  him  at  his  palatial  man- 
sion and  congratulate  him  on  his  accesaioa  to  an 
ancient  title  and  to  great  wealth. 

The  year  lSi9  closed  in  happiness  for  our  hero 
and  his  intended  bride,  and  for  thoso  who  wore  in- 
terested in  them.  In  the  early  part  of  January 
of  the  ensuing  year  there  was  gaiety  at  the  Came- 
rino mansion.  Tho  Marquis  of  Ortona  arrived 
there,  accompanied  by  Signer  Palmas ;  and  the 
British  Ambassadors  from  ^Naples  and  from  Flo- 
rence had  accepted  invitations  to  pass  a  few  days 
beneath  tha  hospitable  roof  of'  tho  young  Count. 
Tlie  promiso  made  by  Mrs.  Da  Vero  tu  Laura  and 
Mirtiila  was  not  forgotten;  and  as  a  matter  of 
cjurse,  their  father  General  Germini  was  included 
in  tho  invitation.  It  was  accepted  :  and  most 
aflcctionatoly  were  tho  Italian  sisters  welcomed  by 
Mrs.  Do  Voro  and  by  Agnes,  so  that  in  tho  kind- 
njE3  which  they  now  received  they  woro  rocom- 
peuSLJ  for  tho  generous  sympathy  which  they  had 
shoivu  towards  a  fellow -creature  at  a  period  of  the 
deepest  mental  affliction. 

For  several  days  there  were  festivities  and  ban- 
quets at  (be  Ca'iieruiu  maosioa  :  but  uu  one  par- 


ticular evening  a  grand  entertainment  was  given, 
to  which  ail  the  nobility  and  gentry  resident  in 
the  neighbourhood  were  invited.  Upwards  of 
four  hundred  guests  were  assembled  in  the  state 
saloons  :  and  amongst  them  were  some  of  tho 
finest  specimens  of  Italian  beauty.  But  who 
could  compare  with  tho  charming  Agnes  ?  whoso 
loveliness  could  compete  with  her's  ?  She  was  the 
centra  of  all  admiration — the  cynosure  of  all  re- 
gards ;  and  our  hero's  heart  thrilled  with  rap- 
turous pride  as  ha  beheld  tho  homage  which  was 
pail  to  that  being  whom  ho  so  sincerely  and  de- 
votedly loved ! 

The  entertainment  was  over— it  was  past  ono 
o'clock  in  the  morning— Agnes  retired  to  her 
chamber— and  tho  two  lady'a.maido  who  had 
been  specially  appointed  to  minister  unto  her, 
were  soon  dismissed  to  take  their  own  rest. 
Oar  lovely  heroine  sought  her  couch,  thinking 
of  the  incidents  of  the  evening,  and  ponder- 
ing with  pleasurable  sensations  the  tender 
words  which  Charles  had  breathed  in  her  ear. 
Sleep  now  sank  upon  her  eyes;  and  sho  slum- 
bered serenely  and  profoundly.  How  long  she 
slept  she  kaew  not— but  presently  she  opened  her 
eyes ;  and  even  when  thus  awaking,  she  fancied 
that  she  was  in  a  dream,  tor  her  thoughts  were 
more  or  less  in  confusion,  and  the  images  fioatiog 
in  her  brain  were  only  seen  with  vagueness  and 
uncertainty,  like  objects  that  are  discerned  by  tlio 
physical  vision  through  a  mist.  A  light  was  burn, 
lug  in  tho  room ;  and  as  Agnes  awoke,  her  face 
was  turned  towards  a  wall  against  which  there 
stood  a  large  and  splendid  wardrobe  of  rosewood 
elaborately  carved.  The  paper  with  which  tho 
room  was  hung,  was  of  a  light  pattern,  and  threw 
out  in  strong  relief  tho  objects  that  stood  against 
the  walls.  The  apartment  was  spacious;  and  the 
night-lamp  burnt  upon  the  toilot-tablc,  whieii 
was  on  the  opposite  flido  of  the  bed  to  tha  ward- 
robe. It  was  therefore  with  a  certain  degree  of 
dimness  that  the  light  fell  upon  the  wall  against 
which  this  wardrobe  stood. 

As  Agnes  lay  in  a  sort  of  dreamy  bewilder- 
ment, with  her  eyes  open,  yet  scarcely  conscious 
of  being  veritably  awoke,  the  idea  gradually  stole 
into  her  mind  that  eho  was  looking  upon  a  door 
tiie  existence  of  which  now  seemed  to  be  revealing 
itself  lor  the  first  time.  She  continued  gazing— 
sho  became  more  completely  awoke— and  she  lelt 
assured  that  she  was  labouring  under  no  delusion  ; 
for  there,  in  that  wall  against  which  tho  wardrobe 
stood,  was  a  piece  of  blackness,  so  to  speak,  of  tho 
height,  width,  regularity,  and  shape  of  what  a 
door  would  be.  A  sensation  of  terror  no.v  seized 
upon  our  heroine :  sho  started  up  m  her  couch— 
oho  gazed  more  intently,  until  eho  became  unmis- 
takably convinced  that  thero  vrsj  indeed  a  doGV 
now  standing  open  in  tho  wall  against  which  (ho 
wardrobe  stood!  She  perfectly  well  remembered 
that  all  over  the  space  whore  that  door  at  present 
appeared,  there  was  ordinarily  wont  to  bo  only 
the  light-coloured  paper  with  its  beautiful  pauel- 
pattern. 

Smitten  with  aU'right,  Agues  was  on  tho  very 
point  of  precipitating  herself  Irom  her  couch  in 
order  to  ring  the  bell,  when  a  figure  suddenly  ap- 
peared ia  tliac  doorway.  U  wna  a  femalo  form— 
and  tho  rustling  of  her  dross  proved  that  it  was 
uu  preternatural  apparition.     One  glimpse  of  her 
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countenance  as  she  came  more  complete!;  within 
the  sphere  of  light — one  glimpse  was  sufficient  for 
Agnes !— and  a  cry  of  mingled  joy  and  amazement 
burst  from  her  lips,  as  she  recognised  the  lost 
Floribel ! 

About  fifteen  months  had  elapsed  since  they  last 
met,— fifteen  months  during  which  Floribel  had 
been  enlarging  her  experiences  in  the  sphere  of 
profligacy,  while  Agnes  had  been  giving  as  many 
additional  proofs  of  her  immaculate  virtues.  But, 
Ah  !  Agnes  knew  not  how  criminal  her  cousin  had 
been : — the  generous  consideration  and  delicacy  of 
Charles  DeVere  had  kept  her  in  the  dark  on  these 
points ! 

And  now  the  erring  Floribel  was  clasped  in  the 
arms  of  the  pure-minded  Agnes ;  and  the  frail 
cue  was  pressed  to  the  chaste  bosom  of  Virtue's 
own  personification.  Tears  of  joy  ran  down  the 
cheeks  of  the  ofTectionate  Agnes ; — tears  flowing 
from  other  sources  gushed  from  the  eyes  of  Flori- 
bel. It  was  a  long  time  before  either  of  them 
could  give  utterance  to  a  word.  And  amidst  the 
many  powerful  feelings  which  this  meeting  con- 
jured up  on  the  part  of  Agnes,  she  forgot  under 
what  strange  circumstances  Floribel  had  presented 
herself. 

At  length  the  first  eCfusion  of  emotions  on 
cither  side  being  past,  Agnes,  retaining  her 
cousin's  hand  in  both  her  own,  and  gazing  with 
mingled  delight  and  tenderness  upon  her  counte- 
nance, exclaimed,  "  la  it  possible  that  this  can  be 
otherwise  than  a  dream  ?" 

And  now  as  she  had  leisure  to  contemplate 
Floribel,  she  saw  that  her  cousin  was  as  handsome 
as  ever,— aye,  even  perhaps  handsomer  than  she 
had  ever  before  known  her,  with  her  hair  of  raven 
darkness  arranged  in  plain  bands,  with  the  warm 
blood  mantling  beneath  the  delicate  brunette  com- 
plexion of  her  countenance,  and  the  dress  that  she 
wore  defining  nil  the  luxurious  proportions  of  her 
shape.  For  Floribel,  on  springing  forward  into 
her  cousin's  arms,  had  dropped  from  her  shoulders 
a  cloak  in  which  she  was  muffled  when  first 
making  her  appearance  in  the  apartment. 

On  the  other  hand,  Floribel,  while  contemplating 
Agnes,  likewise  was  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
never  had  she  seen  her  cousin  so  bewitchingly 
beautiful, — her  long  auburn  hair  floating  like  bur- 
nished gold  upon  her  ivory  shoulders,  and  plea- 
sure calling  up  the  softest  blush  of  the  rose  to  her 
cheeks,  while  a  kindred  light  played  in  the  depths 
of  her  large  blue  eyes.  And  thus  to  each  other 
did  the  cousins  seem  more  beautiful  than  ever 
they  had  appeared  before ! 

"  Is  it  indeed  you,  Floribel  P  or  is  it  a  dream  f" 
asked  Agnes.  "  For,  Ob  !  it  appears  to  me  as  if 
the  slightest  motion  that  I  made  would  dispel  the 
charming  vision  !  But  no — it  is  not  a  dream — 
and  you  are  here,  dear  Floribel !  But  why  come 
yuu  so  mysteriously?  why  at  this  hour,  and 'thus 
stealthily  ?  Know  you  not  that  my  father  is 
hero?  Yea— 2/our  uncle,  Floribel !— and  he  will 
welcome  you  to  his  arms !  And  know  you  not 
that  Charles  also  is  here  ? — and  he  will  receive  you 
hospitably  beneath  this  roof  !" 

"I  have  come  to  see  you,  Agnes— and  you 
i>i!r/,"  answered  Floribel.  "  Stealing  upon  you 
thus  mysteriously,  my  visit  must  be  as  fleeting  as 
it  is  in  other  respects  ghost-like." 

"  Oh  1  you  must  not  leave  me,  now  that  you  are 


restored  to  me  P"  exclaimed  Agnes.  "  Cbarlei 
told  me  that  you  were  dwelling  in  strict  seclu- 
sion  " 

"  Ah !"  said  Floribel :  "  he  has  told  yon  that  t 
And  are  you  sure,  Agnes,  that  he  has  not  breathed 
a  syllable  which  has  at  all  prepared  you  to  think 
otherwise  of  me?" 

"  Oh,  no .'  no  !  What  mean  you  ?"  asked  our 
heroine,  almost  in  affright. 

"I  mean  this,  Agnes,"  resumed  Floribel, — 
"  that  inasmuch  as  you  will  henceforth  dwell 
chiefly  in  Italy — or  at  least  methought  that  such 
was  the  probability  on  account  of  your  husband's 

position And,  Oh !  Agnes,  no  one  could  more 

sincerely  than  myself  congratulate  you  on  hit 
altered  fortunes  and  all  the  felicity  that  is  in 
store  for  you " 

"Oh!  I  know  that  you  feel  thus  kindly  for 
him — thus  tenderly  for  me  !"  interjected  Agnes. 
"But  pray  proceed.  What  were  you  about  to 
tell  me  P  You  were  on  the  point  of  remarking 
that  as  it  is  probable  I  shall  henceforth  dwell  prin- 
cipally in  this  clime " 

"  Yes — and  such  being  the  case,"  said  Floribel, 
"it  is  almost  certain  that  sooner  or  later  you  would 
find  out  what  I  had  been,  and  what  under  other 

names  I  have   done 1  mean   the  errors   into 

which  I  have  fallen " 

"  No,  no !  do  not  tell  me  this !"  murmured  Agnes, 
growing  very  pale,  and  flinging  a  look  of  absoluta 
affright  upon  her  cousin.  "  What  would  you  have 
me  understand  ?" 

"  I  would  have  you  understand  that  Charles,  for 
the  kindest  and  best  of  reasons,  has  suppressed  all 
the  worst  that  regards  me.     He  has  represented 

me  as  penitent and  penitent  I  have  not  been  ! 

In  a  word,  Agnes,  he  has  abstained  from  telling 
you  the  truth,  for  fear  lest  it  should  plant  a  dagger 
into  your  gentle  heart.  Kay,  more  I  he  has  doubt- 
less told  everything  to  your  father — but  Lord 
Ormsby  has  also  thrown  a  veil  over  the  circum- 
stances the  revelation  of  which  would  only  afflict 
you  sorely !" 

The  tears  trickled  from  the  eyes  of  Agnes :  they 
were  no  longer  tears  of  joy,  but  of  distress  at  the 
words  which  thus  fell  upon  her  ears,  though  she 
was  still  far  from  having  a  right  comprehension  of 
the  tale  that  was  being  told. 

"  For  the  most  generous  of  feelings,"  pursued 
Floribel,  "you  are  kept  in  a  state  of  delusion;  and 
this  shall  last  no  longer  !  I  know  that  the  main*' 
tenance  of  the  secret  might  be  fraught  with  much 
embarrassment  and  apprehension  for  your  father 
and  your  intended  husband.  Thej  must  dread  lest 
any  sudden  accident  should  reveal  to  you  the  real 
truth  with  the  effect  of  a  shock !  This  is  a  state 
of  things  which  I  could  not  permit  to  exist  any 
longer;  and  I  have  come  expressly  to  prepare  you, 
Agnes,  for  whatsoever  revelations  may  in  process 
of  time  be  made  unto  you.     Ah !  you  will  wonder 

how  I  came  hither  ? and  I  must  not  omit  to 

tell  you.  If  I  mention  the  name  jjf  La  Dol- 
fina " 

"Ah  !  that  infamous  woman  who  was  executed 
the  other  day  at  Florence  for  her  crimes  ?  She 
was  a  poisoner !  Charles  has  told  me  some  par- 
ticulars concerning  her.  But  you,  Floribel, — Oh, 
how  is  it  possible  thatyou  should  have  known  any- 
thing of  her  ?" 

"  Listen   to   me,   my   dear   Agnes.     That  vile 
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woman  was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
terranean passages  and   secret    recesses    of    this 


"  I  know  it.  She  was  arrested  in  the  subter- 
raneans." 

"  She  gave  an  entire  plan  of  them,  before  her 
execution,  to  the  Tuscan  authorities,"  continued 
Floribel.  "  It  was  either  out  of  revenge  against 
Charles  for  being  the  cause  of  her  capture— or 
else  in  the  hope  of  making  favour  with  the  Oo- 
vernment " 

"  No  matter,  Floribel.  She  gave  the  plan,  you 
Bay  ?     But  you " 

*'  I  am  about  to  explain,  dear  Agnes.  For  the 
reasons  which  I  have  already  stated,  I  was  resolved 
to  visit  you— to  obtain  one  more  interview  with 
you  in  this  world,  that  1  might  prepare  you  for 
what  you  may  sooner  or  later  hear  of  me.  Ah  !  I 
should  mention  that  I  was  living  under  a  feigned 
name  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Turin,  when  1  loarnt 
through  the  public  prints  how  Charles,  having 
passed  through  a  marvellous  series  of  adventures, 
had  risen  to  his  present  position.  I  set  off,  I  re- 
peat, to  visit  you :  I  arrived  in  Florence  on  my 
way  hither  ;  and  accident  made  me  aware  that  La 
DolBna  had  given  particular  information  to  the 
Government  relative  to  this  mansion.  A  Sardinian 
ofEcer — a  certain  Captain  St.  Didier- with  whom 
I  happened  to  be  acquainted,"  pursued  Floribel, 
with  a  transient  blush,  and  speaking  somewhat 
hastily,  "chanced  to  be  in  Florence  at  the  moment 

Indeed,  he  was  sent  on  a  special  and  private 

mission  from  the  King  of  Piedmont  to  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany.  Through  bis  aid  I  obtained  a 
sight  of  the  plans  drawn  according  to  the  informa- 
tion given  by  LaDolfina;  and  hence  my  ability 
thus  to  seek  the  interior  of  the  Camerino  mansion 
with  this  mysterious  stealthiness." 

"But  surely  Charles  does  not  know  the  existence 
of  this  communication  ?"  said  Agnes,  astonished 
and  bewildered  at  what  she  heard,  and  at  the  same 
time  glancing  towards  the  door  which  stood  open 
near  the  wardrobe. 

"  I  cannot  say  how  that  may  be,"  responded 
Floribel.  "  There  is  another  chamber  in  the  house 
to  which  a  staircase  leads  up " 

"  Yes  !"  ejaculated  Agnes :  "  Charles  has  ex- 
plained it  to  me.  It  has  a  door  formed  of  a  look- 
ing glass " 

"  True !"  said  Floribel.  "  Such  was  La  DolGna's 
description.  But  there  is  a  second  staircase— it 
leads  up  from  a  place  that  has  doubtless  served  as 
a  hall  of  assembly " 

"  Of  that  likewise  I  have  heard,"  said  Agnes. 
"And  that  staircase  ?" 

"  It  is  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall  yonder  :" 
and  Floribel  pointed  towards  the  open  door.  "  Pre- 
sently, when  I  descend,  I  will  leave  the  door  leading 
into  the  assembly-hail  open :  so  that  if  its  existence, 
and  the  spring  that  acts  upon  it,  be  not  already 
known  to  Charles,  those  matters  may  henceforth 
cease  to  remain  a  secret." 

"It  is  his  intention  to  fill  up  the  subterraneans 
altogether,"  said  Agnes.  "  Indeed,  the  orders  have 
already  been  given  to  the  masons  and  artificers  to 
get  to  work.  But,  Ah !  when  I  bethink  me,  Flo. 
ribel,  did  you  not  leave  this  door  standing  wide 
open  some  time  before  you  entered  the  chamber  ?" 

"  Yes,"  was  the  answer  given  in  a  low  murmur- 
ins  tone.     "  Scarcely  had  I  opened  that  door  by 


means  of  a  secret  spring,— scarcely  had  I  caught 
the  first  glimpse  of  you  as  you  lay  like  an  angel 
pillowed  in  innocence- when  I  was  so  overcome 
by  my  feelings  that  1  was  compelled  to  stop  short. 

I  staggered  back  I Ah,  dear  Agnes  I  there  was 

a  time,  until  very  lately,  when  I  used  to  vow  that 
never,  never  should  we  meet  again  ! — never  should 
my  polluted  breath  mingle  with  the  sweet  atmo- 
sphere which  surrounds  yourself,  and  which  is  as  it 
were  an  emanation  of  your  own  purity !  But 
when  I  found  that  you  were  likely  to  dwell  hence- 
forth in  Italy,  and  that  therefore  you  might 
possibly  learn  what  I  have  been,  I  considered  it 
my  duty  to  relieve  your  intended  husband  and 
your  father  of  the  task  of  breaking  that  intelligence 
unto  you.  I  will  not  tell  you  everything  !  No! 
— I  cannot  I  Suffice  it  to  say,  Agnes,  that  as  pure 
and  stainless  as  you  are,  so  polluted  and  unohasto 
am  I !" 

It  was  almost  a  scream  that  burst  from  the  lips 
of  our  fair  heroine ;  and  as  a  torrent  of  tears 
gushed  forth  from  her  eyes,  she  threw  her  arms 
round  Floribel's  neck,  exclaiming  vehemently, 
"  Ob,  do  not  speak  of  yourself  thus  I  At  all 
events  if  you  have  sinned,  there  is  penitence— and 
with  penitence  there  is  redemption  !  Let  me  en- 
treat you,  my  dear  cousin Ob,  let  me,  I  entreat 

you " 

"Expend  not  your  pious  enthusiasm  on  me, 
dear  Agnes,"  interjected  Floribel.  "  My  destiny 
is  fixed — and  I  must  accomplish  it.  Perhaps  we 
shall  meet  no  more  :  but  rest  assured,  my  beloved 
cousin,  that  however  unworthy  I  may  be  of  your 
consideration,  yet  that  never  can  I  cease  to  think 
kindly  and  affectionately  of  you !  And  now 
farewell." 

"Oh,  stay!  stay,  Floribel!"  cried  Agnes  pas- 
sionately. "  I  beseech  you  to  stay,  and  see  ray 
father  and  Charles  in  the  morning!  Oh,  remain 
and  see  your  uncle!" 

"No — I  dare  not!  I  cannot!"  said  Floribel. 
"Think  you  that  I  have  taken  the  pains  to  pene- 
trate hither  thus  stealthily  without  the  most  sufil- 
eient  reasons  ?  Not  for  worlds  would  I  meet  my 
uncle!  And  as  for  Charles— no,  no!  nor  him 
either  I  Oh,  cease  this  weeping,  Agnes .  you 
wring  my  heart ! — Ah,  before  I  depart  let  me  tell 
you  one  thing — and  I  rejoice  to  be  enabled  to  pro- 
claim it  with  all  the  emphasis  of  conscientiousness  ! 
It  is  that  ha  whom  you  are  about  to  espouse — he 
whom  heaven  has  appointed  to  take  charge  of  your 
happiness  in  this  life — is  the  noblest-hearted  and 
best-principled  of  men !  Oh,  if  society  must  be- 
stow titles  and  wealth  upon  a  select  few,  none  could 
assuredly  be  found  more  worthy  than  he  who  now 
bears  the  proud  rank  of  Camerino.  That  you  will 
be  happy,  Agnes,  is  beyond  all  doubt:  but  it  is  a 
consummation  only  consistent  with  my  sincerest 
and  most  heartfelt  wishes!" 

Floribel  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  her 
weeping  cousin :  but  speedily  tearing  herself  away 
from  the  embrace  in  which  she  was  strained,  she 
snatched  up  her  cloak— glided  towards  the  door 
that  stood  open — and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 
that  door  closed  behind  her. 

Agnes  fell  back  upon  her  pillow,  wondering 
whether  it  were  all  a  dream  from  which  she  nig'it 
have  just  been  startled  up.  But  no,  no!— ihe 
warm  pressure  of  Floribel's  lips  was  still  upon 
her  cheeks — and  so  were  also  the  tears  that  bad 
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f«llcn  from  Floribel's  eyes !  Ac  hour  elapsed  be- 
{  TO  sleep  revisited  our  gentle  heroioe ;  aod  then 
nil  that  had  just  occurred  was  enacted  over  again 
ill  her  visions. 

Sbo  arose  a  little  later  than  her  usual  hour,  pale 
Bill  dispirited:  she  hastened  to  Mrs.  De  Vcro's 
c  lumber,  and  told  her  what  had  occurred.  The 
worthy  lady  consoled  her  as  well  as  she  was  able ; 
and  presently  Lord  Ormsby  and  Charles  were  like, 
wise  made  acquainted  with  the  incident  of  the 
preceding  night.  Need  we  say  that  they  were  all 
(jreally  surprised  and  affected  ?  And  now,  inas- 
much as  Floribel  had  so  far  prepared  the  mind  of 
Agnes  to  receive  whatsoever  revelations  were  in 
fiUTo  for  her,  it  was  deemed  expedient  by  Lord 
t'rmsby  and  the  young  Count  that  the  veil  of 
si'crecy  should  bo  fully  lifted  from  the  antecedents 
vS  the  erring  girl,  so  that  Agnes  might  not  be 
i,omo  day  fearfully  shocked  by  the  abrupt  discovery 
thot  Floribel  and  Ciprina  were  one  and  the  same 
person.  For  throughout  Italy  the  name  of  Ci- 
prina was  associated  with  that  of  the  Marchioness 
di  Mirano  as  an  eiamplo  of  the  utmost  disso- 
luteness and  profligacy. 

And  thus  Agnes  now  learnt  the  sad  tale.  She 
was  deeply  afflicted— and  she  wept  bitterly.  It  was 
a  blow  to  her  happiness  for  the  time  being ;  but 
heaven  be  thanked  !  it  was  the  oi»«  drawback 
amidst  many  sources  of  bliss — and  its  pfTccts  soon 
passed  off  amidst  the  representations  and  the  con- 
eiilings  that  were  addressed  to  her  by  her  father, 
hir  lover,  and  his  mother. 

On  examining  the  eubterraneans,  a  door  was 
f;)und,  open,  in  the  hall  of  assembly,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  which  had  been  previously  unknown  to 
our  liero.  It  opened  by  means  of  a  spring  which 
c-uld  bo  touched  on  either  side.  It  communicated 
niih  a  staircase  leading  up  to  the  chamber  which 
bad  hitherto  been  occupied  bv  Agnes.  That  cham- 
Il'T  had  a  panel-paper,  and  the  mysterious  door 
was  esnclly  of  the  size  to  fit  one  of  the  panels,  all 
ct  which  had  narrow  raised  borders  of  rosewood 
«iih  thin  gold  headings.  It  was  thus  easy  for  the 
txia-tence  of  that  door  to  be  concealed.  Charles 
shuddered  when  he  thought  of  his  beloved  Agnes 
having  been  consigned  to  that  chamber,  to  which 
i  any  other  person  acquainted  with  the  secret  (and 
there  were  no  doubt  many  amongst  the  political 
confederation  that  had  once  held  its  head.quarters 
there)  might  have  possibly  ascended.  He  lost  no 
time  in  setting  masons  to  work  throughout  the 
subterranean  region ;  and  while  the  alterations 
were  in  progress,  the  young  Count  set  off  to  Flo. 
rcnce,  in  company  with  his  mother,  his  intended 
bride,  and  her  father,  that  the  nuptials  might  be 
solemnized  in  the  chapel  of  tho  British  Embassy 
!u  tho  Tuscan  capital. 


CHAPTER    LXVII. 

BOnlOONE-Snii-MEB. 

Tub  sceno  now  shifts  to  an  hotel  at  Boulogne 
and  the  inoideuls  we  are  about  to  relate  aro  con- 
temporaneous with  those  which  occupied  the  latter 
portion  of  the  preceding  chapter— that  is  to  say, 
towards  the  middle  of  January,  1850.  In  a  sitting- 
apartment  at  that  hotel,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Hardress 


was  lounging  upon  a  eofa  in  front  of  a  6ra  of 
blazing  logs ;  and  she  was  giving  way  to  her  re- 
flections, although  she  held  a  book  in  her  hand.  It 
was  between  two  and  three  o'clock  in  tho  after- 
noon; and  Cicely  was  alone.  Let  it  be  borne  in 
mind  that  it  was  about  seven  weeks  since  wo  took 
leave  of  her  in  Florence,  at  the  time  when  she  had 
80  signally  failed  in  her  libidinous  overturea  to- 
wards our  hero. 

Presently,  as  Mrs.  Hardress  was  still  in  tht 
midst  of  her  meditations,  without  paying  the 
slightest  heed  to  the  book  which  she  held  in  her 
hand,  the  door  suddenly  opened,  and  her  husband 
Hector  made  his  appearance.  That  they  had  not 
met  since  they  parted  in  Florence,  after  making  | 
that  compact  so  outrageously  immoral,  the  reader 
may  judge  from  the  conversation  which  speedily 
ensued. 

"  Ah,  Hector !"  ejaculated  Cicely,  giving  him 
her  hand,  without  offering  to  embrace  him.  "  So 
you've  come  at  last?" 

"  Well,"  he  replied,  "  did  I  not  write  and  tell 
you  I  would  be  at  about  this  date  at  Boulogne  f 
Tou  must  have  got  that  letter " 

'•'  To  be  sure,"  answered  Cicely  ;  "  or  else  how 
would  it  be  possible  that  I  should  now  be  here  to 
meet  you  ?     But  tell  me,  how  have  you  fared  ?" 

"  BflfHed  —  beaten  —  utterly  discomfited  —  and 
that's  tho  truth  of  it,"  rejoined  Hector.  "  I  have 
been  hunting  everywhere  for  tho  fair  one — but  all 
to  no  purpose.  I  wrote  and  told  you  how  I  waa 
put  into  prison  at  Turin " 

"  Yes — on  account  of  your  meeting  with — with 
De  Vere,"  interjected  Cicely,  a  quick  flush  crossing 
her  countenance.     "But  you  were  soon  released— 

''  Yes :  and  then  Floribel  had  disappeared  from 
tlio  hotel  where  I  first  found  her.  De  Vere  had 
dianppeared  al»o  :  but  the  next  day  I  received  a 
letter  from  him,  telling  me  that  if  I  still  wished  to 
receive  satisfaction  at  his  hands,  I  must  return  to 
Florence,  where  he  should  most  probiihly  be 
enabled  to  meet  me  in  a  few  days.  His  letter 
was  cautiously  and  mysteriously  worded  :— and  no 
wonder !  for  at  that  very  time,  you  see,  Cicely, 
be  was  engaged  with  the  conspirators  in  the  affair 
which  subsequently  made  so  great  a  noise  through- 
out the  world." 

"  What  notice  did  you  take  of  his  letter  P"  in- 
quired Mrs.  Hardress :  and  again  the  quick  flush 
crossed  her  countenance. 

"  What  notice  did  I  take  of  it  p"  he  ejaculated 
somewhat  impatiently.  "  Why,  only  a  civd  notice, 
to  be  sure !  There  were  two  or  three  reasons.  In 
the  first  place  I  stupidly  let  out  to  FloribEl  that 
yuu  and  I  had  made  a  certain  compact;  and  as  s 
matter  of  course  I  felt  assured  that  she  would  tell 
Do  Vere  everything  that  passed  between  us.  Well, 
then  I  received  your  letter  which  expressed  no 
very  kind  feeling  towards  Do  Vere ;  so  that  I  per- 
fectly understood  therefrom  you  had  failed  with 
him  OS  I  had  failed  with  Floribel." 

"  Y'es,  yes,"  said  Cicely  ;  and  for  a  moment  she 
bit  her  lull  tich  lips  almost  until  tho  blood  came. 
"  Proceed,  Hector.  Y^ou  said  there  were  two  or 
three  reasons " 

"There  certainly  was  another — but  apart  from 
the  rest  it  would  havo  had  little  weight  with  me. 
You  eee.  Cicely,  you  and  1  have  both  placed  our- 
eelves  su  completely  in  that  young  fellow'a  power, 
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(hat  with  a  breath  he  can  destroy  nur  reputations. 
I  was  the  veriest  lunatic  on  earth  to  tell  Floribel 
of  the  compact  which  you  and  I  had  made !  A 
man  may  go  astray — or  Lo  may  even  wink  at  his 
wife's  goiiig  astray  :  but  to  give  her  an  actual  per- 
ciission  so  to  do — to  consent  to  his  own  dishonour 
—to  help  to  plant  horns  on  his  own  forehead — 
this  indeed  is  something  which  no  man  would  like 
to  have  thrown  in  his  teeth  !  And  thus  1  made  up 
my  mind  that  it  would  be  better  to  let  the  affair 
drop  with  Charlea  De  Vere — or  the  Count  of 
Cnraerino,  as  I  suppose  wo  must  now  call  him. 
But  how  on  earth  came  you  to  fail  with  him, 
Cicely  ?      One     would    think    that    a    handsome 

woman   like  you But  after  all,"  said  Hector, 

suddenly  interrupting  himself,  "it  is  better  that  it 
should  bo  as  it  is  ; — and  mind,  the  compact  no 
longer  exists  between  us  !"* 

Cicely  smiled  ironically  for  a  moment,  as  she 
•aid,  "  Not  I  suppose  until  you  fall  in  with  soim; 
other  woman  of  whom  you  will  become  enamoured  ? 
But  to  return  to  the  Count  of  Camerinu,  as  wc 
must  call  him.     Did  you  write  to  him?" 

"I  was  in  honour  bound  to  do  so,"  replied 
Ileclur,  "as  it  was  I  who  gave  the  challenge  at 
Turin.  I  let  several  days  elapse  before  I  decided 
how  to  act ;  and  I  was  just  on  the  point  of 
writing  lo  him  in  Florence  — whero  I  supposed 
from  the  tenor  of  his  note  ho  would  bo — wlion  I 
re.id  iu  the  newspaper  tliit  a  certain  young  Eag- 
lisiiman  named  Charles  De  Vere,  employed  in  the 
British  diplomatic  service,  had  just  inherited  the 
title  and  estates  of  Camerino.  I  thought  there 
must  be  some  mistake,  until  1  afterwards  read  that 
he  had  suddenly  been  arrested  for  being  concerned 
in  the  attack  on  Leghorn.  So  then  I  thought 
there  was  no  necessity  for  writing  at  alt,  inasmuch 
as  lie  was  safe  to  be  put  to  death.  But,  lo  and 
beheld  !  he  was  pardoned  ;  and  then  I  penned  him 
a  letU'r  in  which  I  stated  that  under  existing  cir> 
cunislunees  I  did  not  wish  to  revive  former 
rancours,  but  that  if  he  himself  felt  in  any  way 
aggrieved  towards  me,  I  should  hold  myself  bound 
to  afford  him  satisfaction. 

"And  lo  this  letter  you  doubtless  received  no 
onswer?"  said  Cicely. 

'•rfone,"  responded  her  husband.  "Perhaps," 
ho  added,  with  a  smile,  "you  would  like  me  to 
hi'.vc  shot  the  young  fellow  who  dared  prove  in- 
aiffcrtnt  to  your  charms  f" 

'  As  you  would  doubtless  like  to  be  revenged," 
responded  Cicely,  "  on  that  coy  young  demirep  who 
seems  to  have  been  proof  against  your  fascinations. 
And  thus  for  weeks  past  you  have  been  bunting 
after  her " 

"And  all  in  vain,"  added  Hector.  "Let  us 
think  no  more  of  these  affairs  that  have 
failed " 

"  One  question  1  have  to  ask  you,"  said  Cicely. 
"  Tou  observed  just  now  that  there  was  a  third 
reasrjn  for  the  course  which  you  adopted  towards 
the  Count  of  Camerino:  but  you  did  not  tell  mo 
what  this  reason  was.'* 

"  Ah,  I  forgot !"  ejaculated  Ilardress.  **  Tou 
know  1  i?rote  and  told  you  that  my  father  aud 
n'nther    passed   through   Turin   on  their  way  to 

"xes,"  said  Cicely.  "Ah!  t  suppose  his  lord- 
sljiy  heard  of  your  quarrel  with  Charles  Da  Vore— 
tiia  young  Coast  1  mean " 


"  Precisely  so.  My  father  heard  that  I  had 
been  locked  up  in  prison  for  some  hours,  and  that 
De  Vere  was  ordered  at  the  same  time  to  quit  the 
city.  I  cannot  picture  to  you  how  agitated  my 
father  was :  ho  did  not  speak  to  me  before  my 
mother — but  he  took  me  aside,  and  he  implored 
and  entreated  that  I  would  renounce  my  animosity 
against  Do  Vere.  Ho  knew  that  I  had  once  be- 
fore fought  a  duel  with  him :  and  ho  declared  it 
was  quite  sufficient  to  prove  our  prowess  to  each 
other.  I  had  not  then  quite  made  up  my  mind 
how  1  should  act  in  the  business ;  and  1  refused  to 
give  my  father  any  pledge.  Would  you  believe  it, 
he  was  almost  wild — he  even  threatened  me  in  a 
manner  so  strange  that  I  knew  not  what  to  think. 
However,  at  last  I  decided  on  the  course  I  should 
pursue;  and  then  my  father,  thinking  that  I  had 
yielded  only  to  his  entreaties  and  to  no  other  con- 
siderations, became  as  extravagant  in  his  joy  as  he 
had  been  in  his  anger  and  grief.  You  know  that 
ho  is  not  a  man  to  give  way  to  violent  gusts  of 
emotion  ;  and  therefore  the  scene  astonished  me 
not  a  little,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  Yes — it  was  strange,"  observed  Cicely. 

"  When  did  you  arrive  here,  at  Boulogne.'"  asktJ 
Hector. 

"  Only  yesterday  afternoon,"  responded  his  wife. 
"  And  now  tell  me.  Hector — are  you  sure  that 
you  incur  no  risk  by  returning  to  England  to  stand 
your  trial?" 

"Not  a  bit  of  it at  least  I  hopo   not,"  ho 

answered,  for  a  moment  displaying  a  certain 
degree  of  uneasiness  by  a  look  and  a  gesture, 
"Ah,  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  my  father  and  mother 
will  ba  in  London.  They  were  to  leave  Milan  on 
the  first  of  January ;  and  so  we  shall  find  them  in 
town." 

"  Aro  they  anxious  about  tho  trial  ?"  inquired 

"My  mother  is — but  not  my  father.  Ho 
knows  how  it  must  end.  By  tho  bye,  how  is 
Jnsephino  ?  Whero  is  she?  Hero  havo  I  been 
hulf-an-hour  with  you,  and  havo  not  once  thought 
of  inquiring  after  her!" 

Cicely  gave  no  immediate  answer;  and  as'ier 
husband  looked  at  her,  wondering  why  she  did  not 
speak,  he  was  struck  by  something  peculiar  in  the 
e:;pre63ion  of  her  countenance.  He  started  and 
turned  pale:  he  wondered  whether  Josephine  could 
possibly  have  told  Cicely  the  precise  circumstances 
attending  the  death  of  Theodore  Clifford  in  tho 
field  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  Netting  Hill  ? 

"Is  anything  the  matter.  Cicely  ?"  hedemandoil. 
"Did  you  not  hear  what  I  said  ?" 

"  Josephine  is  in  her  chamber,"  responded  Mrs. 
Hardress,  with  a  certain  dryness  of  tooo  which 
indicated  something. 

"  Why— what  do  you  mean  ?  Is  she  ill?  or  has 
anything  happened  ?"  faltered  out  Hector. 

"I  do  not  think,"  answered  Cicely,  "  that  mat. 
ters  aro  altogether  right  with  Josephine.  In- 
deed I  scarcely  know  what  to  think — I  fear  to  give 
way  to  thought  upon  the  subject " 

"Good  God!  what  do  you  moan?"  exclaimed 
Hardress  :  and  it  was  with  difficulty  ho  could  con- 
ceal tho  awful  terror  which  seized  upon  him. 

"  For  the  last  three  months,"  resumed  Cicely,— 
"  that  is  to  Bay,  ever  since  the  duel — Josephine  has 
been  an  altered  creature " 

"Well,"  interjected  Hardress;  "and  was  it  not 
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tnough  to  make  an  impression  on  ber  mind  P  £7 
Jove !  I  was  after  all  sorry  that  I  took  her  to  that 
scene  !  it  was  a  shocking  thing  for  a  young  girl !" 
—  and  while  he  thus  spoke,  Hector  earnestly 
surveyed  his  wife's  countenance,  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther she  suspected  the  one  stupendous  fact  con- 
nected with  that  awful  duel. 

"At  6r8t  I  naturally  attributed  her  altered 
looks  and  manner  to  that  shocking  occurrence : 

but  latterly I  really It  is  a  sad  thing 

even  to  think  of— but  it  would  be  terrible  if  the 
suspicion  should  be  realized " 

"  Good  heavens !  what  do  you  mean.  Cicely  ?" 
again  cried  Hector.     "For  God's  sake  speak  !" 

"  You  would  be  very  angry  with  me.  Hector,  if 
it  should  turn  out  to  be  a  mere  surmise  on  my 
part " 

"Speak,  speak!  I  shall  not  be  angry!"— and 
tortured  with  suspense,  he  mentally  ejaculated, 
•'  What  in  the  name  of  God  can  she  mean  ?" 

"  I  must  tell  you,"  proceeded  Cicely,  still  shift- 
ing and  shuffling  with  the  main  question, — "  I 
must  tell  you  that  she  consulted  a  surgeon  very 
mysteriously  in  Florence — she  obtained  some  medi- 
cine, which  she  endeavoured  to  conceal  from  me 
— I  only  discovered  it  by  accident " 

"  What— what  can  you  mean.  Cicely  ?"  and  all 
Hector's  suspicions  and  fears  were  now  suddenly 
turned  into  another  channel.  "  Do  you  really 
suppose  that — that " 

"  I  tell  you.  Hector,  that  I  am  diffident  in 
giving  utterance  to  the  idea,  because  if  it  should 
prove  incorrect  you  might  think  I  had  some  mali- 
cious spite  or  ill-will  against  poor  Josephine." 

"No,  no.  Cicely!  I3ut  you  suspect,  then — you 
luspect '" 

"  That  she  has  a  second  time  fallen  into  error," 
rejoined  Mrs.  Hardress,  "  and  that  she  is  now  in  a 
way  to  become  a  mother." 

Hector  became  pale  as  death.  He  himself  was 
profligate  and  debauched  :  he  had  even  consented 
to  a  compact  whereby  his  own  wife  should  have 
become  dissolute  .-  but  he  was  seized  with  rage 
and  affliction  at  the  idea  of  his  sister  treading  the 
paths  of  frailty.  It  was  his  pride  that  was  thus 
deeply  concerned :  for  if  it  were  known  that  she, 
in  her  unmarried  state,  was  a  wanton,  the  disgrace 
would  redound  upon  the  entire  family.  It  was 
through  no  moral  motive  that  Hector  was  so  pro- 
foundly sensitive  on  the  point  ;  and  as  for  bis 
sister's  virtue,  he  cared  nothing  more  for  it  than 
in  so  far  as  it  was  connected  with  the  opinion  of 
the  world. 

"  And  you  think  this.  Cicely  ?"  he  said,  after  a 
pause. 

"  I  have  told  you  what  I  think.  Hector.  There 
are  various  little  circumstances  which  tend  to  cor- 
roborate   this  idea But    at    the  same  time  I 

would  not  for  the  world  that  you  should  go  and 
accuse  Josephine  point-blank,  or  attack  her  in  an 
intemperate  mood " 

"I  will  not  do  so.  It  is  for  you,  Cicely,  to  ar- 
rive at  a  certainty  upon  the  point.  I  must  leave 
the  matter  in  your  hands." 

"  Be  it  so,"  interjected  bis  wife.  "  And  now 
lot  me  entreat  that  you  do  not  exhibit  any 
oltered  demeanour  towards  Josephine." 

"  I   will  do  nothing   to  make  her  suspect  that 

lie  suspect  her.      Go  and  talk  to  her  now 

I  do  Lot  wish  to  meet  her  for  the  present 1 


compose  my 


will  go  and   take  a  stroll — I 
feelings." 

With  these  words  Hector  quitted  the  apart- 
ment ;  and  he  was  about  to  issue  forth  from  the 
hotel  to  lounge  through  the  streets,  when  a  ve- 
hicle drove  into  the  court-yard— a  young,  active, 
good-looking  valet  leapt  down  from  the  box 
—  the  door  of  the  chaise  was  opened  —  and 
a  young  gentleman  clad  in  deep  mourning 
alighted. 

"  Ah  !  my  dear  Hailes  !"  ejaculated  Hardress, 
at  once  recognising  him.  "  I  had  been  thinking 
of  you  '" 

"  And  I  of  you  !"  responded  Andrew :  and  the 
two  young  men  shook  hands  cordially.  "  I  was 
wondering  whether  you  meant  to  go  and  surrender 
to  your  bail " 

"  Of  course  !  Have  you  the  same  intention  ?" 
asked  Hector. 

"Most  certainly.  I  am  assured  that  there  is 
nothing  to  apprehend— nothing  to  fear,— that  as 
everything  was  fair,  straightforward,  and  honour- 
able  " 

"  Oh  I  yes— certainly  ! — there  is  nothing  to 
fear  !"  interjected  Hardress.  "  But  you  ots  io 
mourning  ?" 

"  Tes — for  my  uncle." 

"  Ah !  the  old  gentleman  is  dead  t" 

"He  died  two  months  ago.  He  came  abroad 
with  me — be  was  taken  ill  at  Baden— we  moved 
to  the  South  of  France— and  he  breathed  his  last 
at  Pau." 

"And  I  hope,"  said  Hardress,  "that  he  did  not 
disappoint  whatever  expectations  you  may  have 
formed  P — I  mean  in  a  pecuniary  respect  P" 

"  Far  from  it,"  responded  Hailes.  "  He  was  a 
worthy  old  man  !  He  left  me  everything.  Indeed 
he  was  much  richer  than  I  could  possibly  have  ex- 
pected   1    think  I   shall    have   at   least  eight 

thousand  a-year  when  all  the  afl'airs  come  to  be 
settled." 

"  I  most  sincerely  congratulate  you,  my  dear 
fellow !"  exclaimed  Hector.  "  By  the  bye,  that 
valet  of  your's  is  an  uccuumou  smart-looking 
fellow " 

"Do  yuu  think  60 J"  observed  Haileu  care- 
lessly. 

"  Indeed  he  is!  *o  genteel — bo  handsome!" 

"  Well — I  never  particularly  noticed  him,"  said 
Andrew.  "  Buf.  about  this  duel — this  trial  I 
mean — for  I  cannot  help  thinking  of  it         " 

"  I  am  glad  I  have  fallen  in  with  you ;  because 
there  are  several  little  matters  in  which  I  may  be 
enabled  to  prompt  you " 

"  Why,  I  shall  not  be  examined  in  the  court !" 
ejaculated  Andrew. 

"No — but  in  instructing  counsel,  I  mean — 
in   giving   an  account    of   the    business  to  your 

"Let  us  step  into  the  hotel.  Of  course  you  are 
staying  herep" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Hardress.     "  My  wife  and " 

But  here  he  stopped  short,  for  ho  was  about  to 
add  the  words  "  my  sister,"  when  he  suddenly  re- 
collected that  this  same  sister  of  his  was  only 
known  to  Andrew  Hailes  as  Mr.  Chiolphin,  0 
being  in  masculine  attire, — instead  of  the  Hon. 
Miss  Josephine  Hardress,  a  young  lady  in  female 
raiment.  He  was  instantly  smitten  with  tha  in 
convenience  of  the  meeting— the  embarrtwnient  of 


liis  o^^n  situation!  How  could  he  help  introduc- 
ing Hailea  to  his  sister  as  well  as  to  his  wife  ? — 
and  yet  bow  could  he  do  it,  with  the  almost  cer- 
tainty that  Hailea  must  recognise  the  identity  of 
.Yosephine  with  the  supposed  Mr.  Oodolphint 
The  position  was  indeed  an  awkward  one  :  but  Jlr. 
Hailes,  being  very  unsophisficated,  did  not  notJL'e 
Hector's  embarrassment ;  :.nd  he  hastened  to  say, 
"It  is  precious  cold,  etanJin:;  here  in  the  draught 
of  that  cursed  archway:  let  us  go  into  the  hotel 
ond  get  a  private  room,  where  we  can  chat  to- 
ifether." 

"By  all  means,"  said  Hardress.  "I  would  at 
once  introduce  you  up  to  my  own  room — but  my 
wife  is  indisposed " 

"  Pray  do  not  let  me  intrude,"  interjected 
Hailes.  "On  another  occasion  1  may  possibly 
have  the  honour  of  being  introduced  to  Mrs.  , 
Zc.   101.— AOSES. 


Hardress.  Besides,  as  you  are  going  to  London 
forthwith,  and  my  destination  is  the  same,  w» 
shall  be  enabled  to  travel  together  P" 

"  Oh,  certainly  1  certainly  !*'  ejaculated  Hector  t 
and  then  he  thought  within  himself,  "  Well,  the 
only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  leave  Josephine  behind 
to  follow   us  at  her  leisure." 

Hailea  turned  to  give  a  few  instructions  to  his 
valet — whom  he  addressed  in  the  Italian  tongue,  and 
whose  name  appeared  to  be  Cesario.  Hector  Hard- 
ress could  not  help  again  noticing  this  domestic. 
There  was  something  very  effeminate  about  him— > 
be  bad  not  the  slightest  appenrance  of  a  beard- 
he  was  short  of  stature,  of  slender  shape,  and  of 
very  genteel  appearance.  Indeed,  there  was  alto- 
gether an  air  of  superiority  about  him  ;  and  Hard- 
ress thought  that  he  must  have  belonged  to  a 
family  that  bad  kauwa  better  days  and  which  had 
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beciitno  reduced  by  those  political  viciseitudcs 
which  ore  so  frequently  changing  the  fortunes  of 
injiriduals  upon  the  Continent. 

Ju  a  feir  minutes  Hailea  tvas  conducted  to  a 
fiiiiog-apartment,  to  which  Hector  Hardresj  fol- 
Ijwed  him.  The  former  ordered  some  temporary 
rel'reshment  to  stay  hia  appetite  until  dinner,  for 
nliich  be  also  issued  bia  inatrucliona  ;  and  now 
nhile  disposing  of  bis  luncheon,  be  resumed  the 
discnurse  with  Hardress. 

"  What  did  you  mean  just  now,"  inquired 
Hiiiies,  "  when  jou  said  that  there  were  several 
little  matters  in  which  you  might  bo  enabled  to 
prompt  me  ?'* 

"The  best  course  to  adopt,"  responded  Hardress, 
"  will  be  for  you  to  leave  the  management  of  your 
case  to  my  attorney,  who  can  instruct  the  same 
counsel  for  both  of  us." 

"  I  should  nut  have  the  slightest  objection," 
answered  young  Hailes,  "  only  you  remember  that 
at  the  time  my  uncle  insisted  on  his  own  solicitor 
taking  up  th»  business  so  far  as  I  was  con- 
cerned." 

"True!— but  that  was  about  putting  io  bail 
and   that  sort  of    thing,"  interrupted  Hardress. 

"  However,  do  as  you  like Tour  solicitor  can 

confer  with  mine— and  it  nill  coma  to  the  same 
thing  in  the  end." 

"  By  the  bye,"  exclaimed  Hailes— and  then  he 
suddenly  burst  out  into  a  merry  laugh. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you  in  a  jovial  bumi.ur,  my 
dear  friend,"  said  Hector.  "  Might  I  be  permitted 
to  know  what  it  was  that  tickled  your  fancy  just 
at  the  particular  moment  ?" 

"  I  was  thinking  of  a  certain  person,"  replied 
Hailes,  "  who  played  apart  in  the  duel-businesB, 
but  whom  you  will  scarcely  think  of  producing  at 


'  asked  Hector,  amitten 


lit  your 


the  triol." 

"Whom  do  yon 
with  a  sudden 

"Whom  the  deuce  should  I 
friend  Mr.  Godolphin  ?  Ha!  ba !  ha!"  and 
Andrew  Hailes,  throwing  himself  back  in  bis 
chair,  gave  vent  to  another  hearty  outburst  of 
laughter. 

Hector  coloured  up  to  the  very  hair  of  his  head, 
as  he  faltered  out,  "  What  on  earth  do  you  meanf 
Why—  why—  what  makes  you  indulge  in  this 
pleasantry  ?" 

"  It  was  really  eicellent— it  was  almost  io» 
good,"  rejoined  Hailes,  "  to  go  and  dress  up  a 
female  in  masculine  apparel  and  make  her  play 
the  part  of  your  second  in  the  duel !  No  wonder 
Mr.  Godolphin  was  not  forthcoming  when  the 
affair  went  before  the  magistrate  !  The  joke  was 
a  fiue  one  :"— and  again  Andrew  Hailes  laughed 
merrily. 

Hector  thought  be  had  better  laugh  likewise ; 

and  he  said,  "  Surely  you  don't  know 1  mean 

you  riiJn't  suspect  anything  more " 

"If  you  only  knew  the  sequel!"  cried  Hailea. 

"The  sequel?  What  do  you  mean?  The 
sequel  was  that  you  and  I  gave  bail  and  went  upon 
the  Continent— though  we  journeyed  in  different 
directions,  and  lost  sight  of  each  other  until  acci- 
dent threw  us  together  just  now." 

"Ahl"  said  Hailes;  and  his  countenance  as- 
sumed a  sly  expression  for  a  moment. 

"There  ia  something  in  the  background,"  said 
Hardress,— =  something  which  perhaps  I  really  do 


not  know — or  that  you  fancy  I  may  be  ignorant 
of,  though  in  reality  it  may  perhaps  be  quite  tbo 

"  I  don't  think  I  ought  to  push  the  subject  anv 
further,"  said  Andrew,  his  looks  becoming  serious. 
"  Indeed  it  was  thoughtle&s  of  me  to  say  so  much  i 
but  there  was  a  whim  in  my  head  at  the  instaot- 
the   recollection  of    something    was   tickling   my 

fancy " 

"  At  all  events  it  could  be  nothing  unpleasant," 
interrupted  Hector,  "since  it  afforded  yousomuclj 
merriment ;  and  there  can  consequently  be  no 
reason  why  I  should  not  be  allowed  to  share  in 
your  mirth." 

Hailes  reflected  for  a  few  moments;  and  then  ho 
said,  "If  you  really  wish  me  to  explain  what  ia 
passing  in  my  mind,  you  must  let  me  ask  you  one 
question  first." 

"Proceed,"  said  Hardress,  who  was  experiencing 
a  most  uneasy  interest  in  the  turn  which  the  con- 
versation bad  taken. 

"That  girl  whom  you  dressed  up  and  palmed 

upon  me  as  Mr.  Godolphin Of  course  I  know 

very  well  she  was  a  gay  lady— perhaps  your  mis- 
tress—perhaps a  wench  whom  you  picked  up  out 
of  the  street  to  serve  your  purpose  lor  the  moment  F 
Now  was  it  ?" 

Hector  was  almost  maddened  with  rage ;  and  it 
was  with  the  greatest  dilSoulty  be  could  restrain 
himself  from  starting  up  from  bis  seat  and  making 
a  desperate  attack  upon  bis  companion.  But  he 
saw  that  something  important  was  coming — a 
mystery  bad  presented  itself  which  he  was  most 
anxious  to  probe  to  the  bottom;  and  he  therefore 
exercised  a  befitting  control  over  his  feelings. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "go  on,  Hailes— form  what 
conjecture  you  like  concerning  the  matter." 

"Ah  I  I  see,  then,  that  I  was  not  far  astray  when 
I  estimated  the  fair  one  at  such  a  low  standard  of 
morality— though  she  was  certainly  a  very  superior 
person  for  her  position.  The  question  I  wished  to 
ask  is  simply  whether  you  ever  see  the  young  lady 
now,  and  whether  she  has  apy  particular  claim 
upon  you,  or  you  hate  any  special  tenderness  for 
her?' 

"  And  if  I  said  that  I  had  :"  asked  Hector. 
"  Well  then,  I  should  close  my  mouth  and  con- 
sider it  my  duty  to  abstain  from  uttering  another 
syllable  on  the  point." 

"  But  if  on  the  other  hand,"  resumed  Hardress, 
"I  were  to  tell  you  that  I  care  nothing  about  the 
girl— that  all  you  have  corjeetured  is  correct — and 
that  consequently  it  ia  by  no  meana  probable  I 
should  concern  myself  much  on  her  behalf In- 
deed, if  I  were  to  add  that  X  have  never  seen  her 
since   that  fatal  evening,   exactly   three   months 

back " 

"If  you  were  to  tell  me  all  this,"  said  Hailes, 
"I  should  think  that  it  was  the  very  statement 
which  was  most  likely  to  be  consistent  with  the 
truth." 

"  Take  it  as  such,"  said  Hardress :  and  he  af- 
fected to  smile  as  if  with  a  careless  sort  of  levity. 
'•'And  now  proceed  without  hesitation  to  tell  me 
what  is  uppermost  in  your  mind." 

"The  adventures  of  that  evening,  so  far  as  I 
was  concerned,"  pursued  Andrew,  "  had  a  termina- 
tion which  waa  ludicrous  enough,  though  by  no 
means    disagreeable.      Tou    remember    how    wo 
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"Tf3  :  it  was  immediately  after  Clifford  fell." 

"  Tou  bade  me  and  the  eelf-stjled  Mr.  Go- 
^olphin  fly — we  obeyed  you— we  started  in  dif- 
ferent directions — but  it  was  destined  that  we 
were  to  meet  again." 

"  Ah  !"  said  Hector.  "  You  met  again  P  But 
not  that  same  night,  surely  F" 

"  That  same  night— within  the  same  hour— 
and  Bt  no  tery  great  distance  from  tho  scene  of 
the  duel.  Bat  you  aro  sure  that  you  bare  not 
before  heard  of  this  ?" 

"  How  could  I,"  asked  Hector,  "  when  I  tell 
you  that  I  have  not  seen  that  young  female  since 
the  night  of  which  you  are  speaking?  Pray  there- 
fore tell  me  what  happened." 

"  I  found  the  poor  disguised  girl  leading 
against  a  gate,  evidently  overpowered  by  her  feel- 
ings-  " 

"  Indeed  ?  And  then  I  suppose  she  confessed  to 
you  that  she  was  of  the  gentler  sex — or  perhaps 
slie  fainted  in  your  arms— or  you  corjectuied  it?" 

"  Nothing  of  all  this,"  interrupted  Hailes.  "  I 
(irmly  believed  her  to  be  Mr.  Godolpbin,  whom  I 
l<ii  ked  upon  as  a  young,  timid,  trembling  strip- 
Hu:;  who  never  ought  to  have  been  draggerl  into 
such  a  dilemma.  I  took  her  with  mo  to  a  house 
ot  no  great  distance  :  I  was  well  known  Bt  the 
place — for  the  fact  i9,  I  kept  a  mistress  there " 

"  And  you  introduced  tho  young  woman  to  your 
mistress?  you  left  them  together?" 

"  How  deuced  fast  you  aro  getting  on  !"  ex- 
claimed Hailes.  "  Of  course  1  introduced  them  : 
but  I  thought  at  tho  time  that  Mr.  Godolphin  was 
really  what  he  was  represented:  I  was  still 
i;;Dorant  of  tho  mystery.  There  was  but  one 
cbatober  which  could  be  placed  at  our  disposal; 
and— and — can't  you  imagine  the  rest?" 

"No,"  said  Hector:  and  if  Hailes  had  not 
been  stirring  tbo  Are  at  the  moment,  ho  would 
have  been  struck  by  tbo  sombre  expression  of  his 


"  No  ?"  ho  cried  with  a  laugh.  "  Why,  how 
was  such  an  odventnro  to  terioinate  othiTwiso 
than  it  uctuoUy  did  ?  In  plain  terms,  the  position 
was  such— circumstances  combined  so  singularly 
— that — that  the  delusion  could  faa  no  longer  sus- 
tained ;  and  lo  and  bthold !  your  Mr.  Godolpbin 
turned  out  to  be  a  female!" 

"  And  so  it  was  then  that  you  made  the  disco- 
very P"  said  Hardress.     "  Well,  perhaps  yoa 

But  tell  the  tale  after  your  own  fashion." 

"  There  is  nothing  more  to  tell,"  rejoined 
Hailes, — "  unless  you  aro  so  dull  that  I  must  bo* 
come  still  more  circumstantial  and  tell  you  how  I 
was  iiilinitely  delighted  with  the  discovery.  I 
wanted  something  to  cheer  and  ftmuse  me — I  was 
depressed  and  horrified  at  tho  recollection  of  the 
tragedy " 

"  And  therefore, '  said  Hardress,  with  a  forced 
laugh,  "  yoa  took  advantage  of  the  piece  of  good 
luck  which  was  thus  thrown  in  your  way  t" 

"  Of  course  I  did.  The  girl  pretended  to  be 
coy  and  bashful ;  but  1  was  not  to  be  duped  any 
more-  I  knc^  very  well  that  thero  could  be 
neither  noodesty  nor  morality  to  any  extraordinary 
extent  on  t'i.e  part  of  a  young  female  who  drcsssd 
ner£^>tf  up  in  male  apparel  and  pluuged  headlong 
into  such  adventures.  There  was  certainly  one 
thing  which  surprised  me  at  the  time,  and  which 
I  had  since  forgotten  Until  now " 


"  And  what  was  that  ?"  inquired  Hardress. 

"  Oh  !  only  that  on  the  following  morning  my 
fair  companion  sent  a  note,  by  my  mistress 
Lisetta,  to  your  wife  :  but  I  accounted  for  it  by 
tho  supposition  that  you  had  on  the  preco'lin^ 
evening  introduced  the  girl  to  Mrs.  Hardress 
when  you  were  setting  out  to  fight  the  duel." 

"Yes— it  was  something  of  the  sort— I  forget 

iactly  how  it  happened  now,"  stammered  Hector, 

hose  breast  was  a  perfect  pandemonium  raging 

ith  the  fiercest  and  darkest  passions,     "  One  is 

compelled  to  do  extraordinary  or  unpleasant  things 

under  particular  circumstances.     But  I  shall  leave 

you  now  for  the  present 1  have  some  little  bu-    j 

siness  to  attend  to  in   Boulogne We  shall  see 

each  other  again  in  the  evening." 

"  I  shall  be  very  happy,"  answered  Hailes.  "I 
have  no  other  acquaintances  in  tho  towti,  and 
should  be  dull  if  you  were  not  to  look  in  upon  me 
for  half-an-hour  or  so." 

Meanwhile  Cesario,  the  genteel-looking  valet, 
had  superintended  tho  conveyance  of  his  young 
master's  luggage  to  his  bed-chaiuber;  and  he  waa 
passing  along  a  corridor  on  his  way  to  the  room 
which  i.ad  been  allotted  to  his  own  use,  when  he 
beheld  a  lady  issue  from  a  neii^hbouring  apartment. 
He  stepped  politely  aside  to  make  way  for  this 
lady,  when  he  was  struck  by  her  countenance.  He 
gazed  upon  her  earnestly  ;  and  a  singular  expres- 
sion seized  upon  his  features  as  ho  seemed  to  re- 
cognise the  face  of  the  lady  of  whom  we  are 
speaking.  She  did  not  notice  the  sensation  which 
her  presence  thus  produced  :  she  merely  flung  a 
transient  glance  upon  the  handsome  genteel-looking 
valet;  and  she  continued  her  way  along  the  cor- 
ridor. Sho  was  descending  the  stairs  to  seek  the 
sitting-apartment,  when  sho  was  met  by  Hector 
Hardres?,  who  was  springing  up  those  stairs  two 
or  three  steps  at  a  time. 

"Ah,  Josephine?"  he  said  :  "'tis  well  mot!  I 
want  to  speak  to  you  particularly." 

"To  me.  Hector?"  and  the  young  lady  started, 
turned  pale,  and  even  appeared  to  stagger  back  a 
pace  or  two. 

"Yes— to  you.  Where  is  your  room?  We 
had  better  bo  alone  together — 1  do  not  want  to 
epeak  before  Cicely  for  the  present." 

Josephine  Hardress  threw  a  frightened  look  of 
inquiry  upon  her  brother:  then  a  strange  expres- 
siou,  woe-begone  and  desperate,  settled  upon  her 
naturally  handsome  countenance  ;  and  she  led  the 
way  to  her  own  apartment,  into  which  she  was 
closely  followed  by  Hector. 

Whether  it  were  that  Andrew  Hailes's  gentcel- 
luoking  valet,  Cesario,  had  some  important  reason 
for  watching  tho  movemeuta  of  Josephine  Hardresa 
—or  whether  it  were  that  ho  Wr.s  inspired  only  by 
a  feeling  of  impertinent  cutionitr  -vo  are  unable 
at  this  moment  to  decide  :  butceiiain  it  is  that  eha 
had  no  sooner  passed  into  her  chamber,  followed 
by  her  brother,  than  Cesario,  gliding  along  from 
the  obscurity  at  the  other  end  of  the  passage,  stole 
up  to  the  door  of  that  room,  and  applying  his  ear 
to  the  keyhole,  drank  in  as  much  as  he  could  thus 
posoibly  glean  of  the  disednrse  which  took  place 

But  leaving  tho  valet  outside  the  door,  we  mMt 
penetrate  into  the  room  itself,  and  describe  tbo 
scene  that  now  took  place  between  tho  brother  ami 
sister.    The  moment  Hector  had  slosed  tho  do-e 
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be  coofronted  Josephine,  sa^iog  viih  sU  the  ab- 
TuptoeM  of  an  accusation  that  was  intended  to 
earprise  the  accused  into  an  admission  of  the 
tiuth,  "Unhappy  girl!  jou  are  in  a  way  to  be- 
come a  mother  !" 

Josephine  coloured— then  sat  down  upon  a  sofa 
— and  gased  with  a  s»t  of  vacancy  upon  ber 
brother,  without  uttering  a  word. 

"You  know  that  it  is  so,"  proceeded  Hector  : 
"  but  after  all,  your  position  is  not  a  desperate  one. 
No— there  is  a  hope— nay,  more,  it  the  affair  be 
well  managed  there  is  a  certainty    that  you  may 

become    an    honourably  wedded   woman Yes, 

and  wedded  too  to  the  father  of  the  child  which 
you  bear  in  your  bosom  !" 

"Ah!"  ejaculated  Josephine ;  and  then  she  in- 
quired, "But  bow  did  you  find  out  all  this?" 

"  First  tell  me,  Josephine,  whether  I  am  right 
in  supposing  that  in  naming  Andrew  Hailea  I 
mention  the  individual  who  is  bound  to  make  you 
an  honourable  woman  V* 

"Yea — 'tis  he!"  ejaculated  the  Hon.  Miss 
Hardress.  "  Now  I  see  that  you  know  ererything  ! 
But  how?" 

"Andrew  Hailes  is   here.     He   arrived  at  the 

hotel  just  now 1  have   been  conversing  with 

him.  But  answer  me  one  question,  Josephine ! 
In  the  morning  after  you  passed  the  night  with 
that  young  man,  you  sent  a  message  to  Cicely  ?" 

"  Yes— a  note.  It  was  to  assure  her  that  I  had 
chanced  to  find  a  respectable  lodging,  and  to  beg 
that  she  would  let  my  father  and  mother  suppose 
'  Ihat  I  had  been  staying  with  her— that  I  was  ill 
and  excited  on  account  of  bearing  of  the  duel— and 
that  she  had  sat  up  with  me  all  night.'" 

"  True !  I  know  Ihat  Cicely  gave  such  an  ac- 
count in  order  to  screen  you,"  observed  Hector. 
"And  you  assure  me  that  Cicely  remained  in 
ignorance  of  the  real  manner  in  which  you  passed 
that  night  ?" 

"  Most  assuredly.  Think  you  that  I  should 
bave  confessed  it  p  No !  But  tell  me,"  asked 
Josephine,  quickly,  "does  Cicely  suspect  any- 
thing ?" 

"  She  auspects  that  you  are  in  a  way  to  be- 
come a  mother ;  and  now  of  course  she  must  be 
told  everything !" 

"Told  everything?"  echoed  Josephine,  almost 
with  a  scream  of  terror.  "  What  I  would  you  tell 
her  that  when  your  shot  failed  to  level  the  villain 
Theodore  Clifford,  it  was  my  hand  which  then  did 
the  fatal  work  ?  Oh  !  will  you  tell  Cicely  this  P 
need  it  be  mentioned  to  a  third  person  that  you 
gave  me  a  pistol— that  I  concealed  it  under  my 
cloak— that  I  discharged  it?  Ob,  Hailes  himself 
proclaimed  at  the  instant  that  be  fancied  be  heard 
the  report  of  a  third  weapon  '." 

"Hush!  for  God's  sake  hush!"  interrupted 
Hector  impatiently :  for  his  sister  had  gone  on 
with  increasing  excitement  and  vehemence  as  in 
imagination  she  contemplated  the  terrible  tragedy 
in  the  enactment  of  which  she  had  borne  so  large 
a  part. 

"  Ah  !  I  wag  inceulious  1"  the  said,  flinging  her 
frightened  looki  around  the  room ;  "  for  the  very 
walls  have  ears  to  drink  in  the  confessioD  of  such  a 
hideout  crime  u  this !" 

"  Be  reasonable,  Josephine !  be  oomposed  !  It 
i*  not  necessary  that  Cicely  should  learn  the  o»t 
itc(  vbeteunto  you  have  been  ftlluding.    It  ii  a 


secret  that  must  subsut  entirely  between  you  and 
me !  Aye,  even  when  you  became  the  wife  of 
young  Hailea — a  consummation  which  mutt  be 
brought  about — you  will  be  careful  ever  to  retain 
the  seal  of  secrecy  upon  your  lips !  But  what  I 
just  now  meant  in  respect  to  Cicely,  was  that  we 
must  entrust  her  with  the  secret  of  all  that  paased 
between  Hailes  and  yourself;  because  it  may  be 
possible  that  her  succour  may  be  needed  in  order 
to  bring  about  the  match  which  is  now  so  de> 
sirable.  And  after  all  it  will  not  be  a  bid  one  for 
you,  Josephine— at  least  in  a  pecuniary  sense.  His 
uncle  is  dead— he  has  got  eight  thousand  a  year — 
and  though  it  will  be  an  awkward  thing  for  you 
to  become  a  mother  sis  months  or  so  after  mit- 
riage " 

"Ah!"  said  Josephine,  bitterly;  "my  life  wu 
destined  to  be  one  of  shame,  and  crime,  and  de- 
gradation! Thick  you  that  on  the  memorable 
night  to  which  we  have  been  so  frequently  alluding 
— think  you  that  immediately  after  that  tragedy, 
with  the  spectacle  of  the  murdered  man  before  my 
mental  vision,  I  was  so  carried  away  by  wanton 
passions  that  I  willingly  or  readily  abandoned  my- 
self to  the  arms  of  that  young  man  ?  Not  so  !  I  was 
crushed  by  a  complication  of  circumstances — I 
was  thrown  into  his  power— left  at  bis  mercy  !  I 
implored  and  entreated  that  be  would  be  generous 
and  forbearing  :  he  laughed  at  my  prayers — and— 
and — I  dared  not  resist — the  police  were  about 
the  premises — there  was  one  who  dwelt  beneath 
the   very  roof  itself— or   else  who  was  a  visitor 

there— I   forget  which But  I  was  beset  with 

the  direst  terrors — the  gibbet  itself  seemed  to  be 
looming  in  the  distance— I  dared  not  cry  out,  nor 
draw  attention  thither  " 

"  Enough !  enough,  Josephine !"  interrupted 
Hector.  "Yet  one  word  more  !  Am  I  to  under- 
stand that  Hailes  used  violence  ?" 

"  Again  I  ask,"  demanded  Josephine,  almost 
indignantly,  "if  you  think  that  I  was  so  depraved 
— so  lost  to  all  sense  of  decency  as  to  yield  to 
wanton  feelings  on  such  an  occasion  as  t}utt  1" 

"  It  is  now,  therefore,  all  the  more  certain," 
said  Hardress,  gloomily,  "  that  Andrew  Hailes 
must  become  your  husband!  But  the  business 
shall  be  managed  with  cauti  jn  and  with  policy. 
Cicely  and  1  will  cross  over  to  England  to-morrow 
morning;  and  Hailes  shall  accompany  us.  You 
must  remain  behind :  you  can  follow  on  the  en- 
suing day.     Leave  ell  the  rest  to  me." 

A  little  more  conversation  took  place  between 
the  brother  and  sister ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to 
place  it  on  record ;  and  the  very  instant  that  Hec- 
tor approached  the  door  in  order  to  issue  from 
that  chamber,  Cesario,  who  had  been  listening  the 
whole  time  at  the  keyhole,  glided  noiselessly 
away  tonards  the  extremity  of  the  passage. 

Hector  proceeded  to  rejoin  bis  wife,  to  whom 
be  communicated  the  fact  that  it  was  as  she  had 
suspected  with  Josephine,  and  that  Hailes  was 
the  author  of  ber  disgrace.  He  likewise  explained 
the  arrangements  he  had  made,— adding,  "  I  will 
presently  introduce  Hailes  to  you ;  and  of  coarse 
you  will  receive  him  with  the  utmost  politeness. 
He  need  not  know  that  my  sister  is  with  us  :  or 
if  be  should  happen  to  learn  the  fact,  we  oas 
easily  inform  him  that  the  it  conSoed  by  indit. 
position  to  ber  chamber.  Ibej  mutt  not  msel 
until  w»  ki»  io  Iiondoo.    For  we  c«d  do  ootbis| 
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here— he  might  laugh  at  my  threats— be  would 
inroke  the  aid  of  the  French  authorities — and,  in 
abort,  he  would  be  eoabled  to  set  us  at  complete 
defiaoce." 

Hector  and  bis  wife  thoroughly  discussed  all 
the  details  of  the  course  which  was  to  bo  pur- 
sued ;  and  after  dinner  a  message  was  sent  by 
one  of  the  waiters,  invilinj  Mr.  Hailes  to  take 
dessert  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hardress.  The  young 
gentleman  quickly  made  his  appearance  j  and  he 
was  duly  presented  to  Cicely.  She  proposed  that 
he  should  accompany  them  to  Londua  on  the 
morrow  ;  and  he  readily  gave  hia  asaont— for  he 
te\t  flattered  by  the  idea  of  travelling  with  the 
Hon.  Hector  Hardress,  and  be  was  delighted  with 
the  fascinations  of  Cicely's  manners. 

To  be  brief,  therefore,  Andrew  Hailes  embarked 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hardress  on  the  following 
day.  They  crossed  to  Folkestone ;  and  tbence 
they  repaired  by  the  railway  to  London.  Jose- 
phine remained  behind  at  Boulogne.  The  valet 
Cesario  attended  his  master  to  the  metropolis, 
where  Hailes  proceeded  to  take  up  his  abode  at  an 
hotel.  Hector  and  Cicely  returned  to  their  villa 
at  Bayswater  ;  and  on  the  ensuing  day  they  were 
rejoined  by  Josephine. 

"  Ifow  is  the  time  for  action  !"  thought  Hector 
to  himself,  as  he  prepared  to  pay  a  visit  to  Andrew 
Hailes,  and  carry  out  the  plan  which  he  had  con. 
ceived  on  Josephine's  behalf. 

At  the  same  time  Cicely  went  to  call  upon  her 
aunt  Mrs.  Timperley  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields;  and 
she  agreed  to  accompany  her  afflicted  kinswoman 
to  the  gaol  of  I«*ewgate,  in  order  that  she  might 
see  her  uncle  who  la;  there  under  a  charge  of 
murder. 


CHAPTER  LXVIII. 

Mil.     IIMPEKLET    IN     NEWGATE. 

Meb.  Tihpeklet  has  figured  so  little  upon  the 
stage  of  our  story,  and  so  long  a  period  has  elapsed 
since  she  was  even  mentioned,  that  the  reader  may 
have  forgotten  what  sort  of  a  personage  she  was. 
We  may  therefore  as  well  remind  him  that  she  was 
between  fifty  and  sixty  years   of  age  — that  is  to 

self ;  that  they  had  been  married  since  their  youth- 
ful period — that  she  was  descended  from  a  highly 
respectable  family— and  that  she  was  of  ladylike 
manners,  tastes,  and  habits.  As  a  matter  of  course 
she  had  not  been  married  for  eeven-and-thirty 
years  to  such  a  man  as  Timperley  without  having 
been  more  or  less  infected  with  the  contaminating 
influences  of  his  polluted  mind  :  but  still  he  had 
always  kept  her  as  much  as  possible  in  the  dark 
with  regard  to  the  questionablo  sides  of  bis  busi- 
ness: he  bad  never  let  her  know  more  than  he  was 
actually  compelled  to  reveal  to  her;  and  thus  she 
was  very  far  from  euspectiog  that  be  even  stood 
the  risk  of  being  accused  of  to  dreadful  a  crime 
as  that  of  murder,  until  the  awful  intelligence  it- 
self broke  upon  her  ai  if  a  thunderbolt  bad  falleo 
■t  her  feet. 

from  something  that  wa  bava  just  said,  it  may 
be  readily  conceived  that  Mti.  Timperley  was  tole- 
rubl^  well  eware  ber  b'Jiband  wai  net  too  largely 


endowed  with  human  virtues,  but  that  on  the  other 
hand  he  was  sadly  lacking  in  good  principles  and 
useful  moral  scruples  :  still  she  was  by  no  means 
inclined  to  think  him  capable  of  such  colossal 
guilt  as  that  of  which  he  was  now  accused.  Not- 
withstanding that  the  examination  before  the  ma- 
gistrate at  the  period  of  his  committal  for  trial, 
had  necessarily  revealed  the  main  features  of  the 
evidence  on  which  the  charge  against  him  rested, 
Mrs.  Timperley  could  not  conscientiously  persuade 
herself  that  it  was  otherwise  than  a  mere  circum- 
stantial combination  of  testimonies  which  tended 
to  make  her  husband  a  martyr  instead  of  proving 
him  to  be  a  criminal.  Tno  months  had  now 
elapsed  since  he  was  committed  to  Newgate.  It 
was  in  the  middle  of  November  when  he  was  ar- 
rested; and  as  the  December  Sessions  of  the  Cen- 
tral Criminal  Court  were  then  so  nigh  at  hand,  the 
demand  of  counsel  for  the  postponement  of  the 
trial  was  as  a  matter  of  course  immediately  granted. 
It  was  now  the  middle  of  January  ;  and  on  some 
I  fresh  plea,  which  it  is  not  worth  while  to  record, 
j  the  trial  was  again  ordered  to  he  postponed  for  a 
I  month.  Mrs.  Timperley  was  more  than  ever  fixed 
I  in  her  resolve  to  believe  her  husband  innocent,  in- 
{  asmuch  as  he  himself  assured  her  that  the  motive 
!  which  he  had  for  delaying  the  trial  was  for  the 
i  purpose  of  procuring  additional  testimony  in  hia 

j       Cicely,  as  the  reader  well  knows,  was  perfectly 

'  convinced  of  Mr.  Timperley's  guilt.  She  hail 
known  it  almost  from  the  very  first;  she  had  used 

]  the  secret  as  a  means  of  exacting  from  him  a  for- 

I  tune.     She  was  abroad  when  his  arrest  took  place; 

I  and  instead  of  speeding  to  England  to  comfort 
her  aunt,  she  had  written  to  plead  indispDsition 
and  a  variety  of  other  excuses  for  thus  remaining 
absent.     Mrs.  Timperley  believed   ber  ;    and  thus 

]  when  they  now  at  length  met  in  Londou,  there 
was  no  ill.  will  on  the  part  of  the  aunt  towards  the 
niece.      Mrs.  Timperley,    be   it    understood,    was 

i  utterly  ignorant  of  the  means  that  Cicely  had 
adopted,  some  fourteen  months  back,  to  obtain 
t'airty    thousand    pounds    from    the    lawyer:    she 

,  thought  that  Mr.  Timperley  had  given  her  that 
sum  from  a  pure  feeling  of  afl'ection  and  good  will , 
and  the  aunt  was  theretore  all  the  more  disposed,  on 
this  very  account,  to  recognise  as  many  good  quali. 
ties  as  possible  on  the  part  of  her  :iiece.  Cicely  bad 
Iclt  that  she  had  somewhat  a  dilncult  game  to  play  j 

:  she  could  not  possibly  tell  her  aunt  that  she  be- 
lieved, and  even  Jcnew,  her  uncle  to  be  guilty: 
she   was  not   euro  whether  in   the  long  run  her 

,  own  name  might  not  be  mixed  up  with  the  details 

I  of  the  evidence  which,  chiefly  through  the  agency 

'  of  the  woman  Maddox,  had  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  lawyer  ;  and  she  experienced  the  neces- 
sity of  adopting  a  prudent  course.     Be  it  well  un- 

1  derstood  that  she  bad  an  eye  to  the  heritage  of 
whatsoever  wealth  Mr.  Timperley  might  leave  her 
aunt ;  and  her  object  was  to  stand  well  in  every 
quarter  where  her  interests  could  possibly  be  com. 
promised  or  concerned.  Without,  therefore,  giving 
her  aunt  any  assurances  of  her  belief  in  Mr.  Tim- 
perley's innocence — inasmuoh  as  subsequent  events 
might  possibly  prove  ber  knowledge  of  his  guilt, 
and  ibow  ber  to  be  a  bypoorite— she  launched 
forth  into  oonsolationi  of  a  general  oharaoter,  and 
eibibited  the  utmott  readiness  ta  go  and  viiit  hsr 
"  poor  uDcls"  in  bi»  dungson. 
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These  were  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
visit  was  DOW  paid  to  Sir.  Timperlej.  This  man, 
baring  gone  through  many  vicissitudes,  and  having 
risen  to  affluence  —  hsTing  indeed,  by  various 
means,  achieved  for  himself  a  considerable  amount 
of  prosperity — seemed  destined  to  close  his  career 
in  ignominy  and  by  a  violent  death.  Midway  be- 
tween sixty  and  seventy  years  of  age — at  a  time 
when,  if  his  actions  had  been  straightforward,  or 
at  nil  ovenls  less  criminal  than  they  were,  he  might 
hnre  been  reposing  in  the  lop  of  luxury,  in  a  com- 
fortable home,  surrounded  by  all  things  that  riches 
could  purchase, — how  different  was  it !  There  he 
ntii,  in  a  felon's  gaol,  with  the  blackest  charge  and 
the  direst  penalty  hanging  over  his  bend — know- 
ing himself  to  be  guilty,  And  having  likewise  the 
hideous  certainty  that  his  turpitude  would  be 
brought  home  to  him!  He  was  a  man  of  too 
much  sagacity,  and  he  was  too  cunning  as  a  law- 
yer, to  buoy  himself  up  with  the  hope  that  the 
evidence  would  break  down  against  hio,  or  that 
ho  could  by  any  possible  loophole  escape  from  con. 
demniition.  Death  was  therefore  staring  him  in 
the  face  :  but  still  he  persisted  in  the  assertion  of 
hi*  innocence,  because  he  was  a  man  with  more  or 
less  courage  of  a  particular  sort,  and  he  was  re- 
solved to  look  Ihe  world  with  hardihood  in  the  face 
en  long  cs  be  should  remain  a  denizen  of  it.  He 
knew  that  there  w^s  nothing  to  be  gained  by  con- 
fesBion  ;  and  as  be  possessed  little  or  no  religious 
principle,  it  was  not  on  t\i$  account  that  he  was  at 
all  likely  to  avow  himselt  a  culprit. 

On  arriving  at  Newgate,  Mrs.  Timperley  and 
tlie  Ifcn.  Mrs.  Hardress  were  at  once  conducted  to 
tt;e  ceil  iu  which  the  prisoner  was  couline.l.  Being 
OS  vet  untried,  be  aid  not  wear  irons;  and  whereas 
ui  ordinary  cases  the  relations  of  a  captive  would 
have  been  compelled  to  speak  to  him  through  the 
iron  bars  of  a  grating,  the  rigidity  of  the  goal 
iiiscipline  was  now  mitigated  in  consideration  of 
the  Emwurabte  that  was  preBxed  to  Cicely's 
name.  Indeed  this  was  the  first  time  that  Mrs. 
Timperley  herself  had  been  enabled  to  see  her 
husband  in  bis  own  cell,  except  when  she  came 
will)  an  order  from  one  of  the  visiting  magistrates 
to  that  effect. 

Timperley  did  not  seem  to  have  suffered  very 
much  from  his  two  months*  imprisonment :  —indeed 
there  was  but  little  alteration  in  bis  personal  appear- 
nnce  since  Cicely  had  last  seen  him;  and  from  the 
observations  which  we  have  just  made  concerning 
him,  it  may  readily  be  supposed  that  there  was 
no  evidence  of  contrition,  nor  guilty  terror,  nor 
yielding  weakness  in  his  demeanour  or  his  speech. 

Mrs.  Timperley  began  to  cry  when  Cicely 
afi'oclcd  to  embrace  the  prisoner  with  much  distress 
and  eflliction ;  and  he  hastily  whispered  in  her 
car,  "You  ond  I  understand  each  other  well 
enough.  Cicely !  You  must  manage  that  1  have 
some  private  conversation  with  you  presently." 

"It  is  for  you  to  contrive  it,"  hastily  responded 
ilrs.  Hardress,  speaking  in  the  same  low  tone  | 
"  and  whatever  service  I  can  render,  you  may 
reckon  upon  me !" 

" Good:"  said  the  prisoner.  '•  Come,  my  dear," 
be  went  on  to  exclaim,  now  turning  towards  his 
wile  ;  "don't  take  on  so.  Tou  know  I  hava  told 
yoa  over  and  over  again " 

"  Yes,"  she  cried,  starting  up  from  the  seat  on 
which   ehe  bad  ere  uaw  sunk   down:  "jouhaTe 


assured  me  of  your  innocence — and  I  have  never 
for  a  moment  doubted  it  I  Tou  are  the  yictim  of 
circumstances  !  But  you  must  show  the  world 
that  you  know  how  to  conquer  its  malignity — you 
must  prove  that  a  guiltless  man  cannot  be  ridden 
roughshod  over  by  the  law — and  you  must  come 
out  of  this  dreadful  place  in  triumph,  to  return  to 
your  own  comfortable  house  in  the  Fields!" 

Mrs.  Timperley  had  spoken  with  great  excite- 
ment and  considerable  volubility  of  utterance:  her 
husband  pretended  to  be  very  much  affected  by 
her  discourse — while  Cicely  turned  aside  as  if  to 
conceal  her  tears,  though  not  so  much  as  a  oingla 
drop  trickled  from  her  eyes. 

"  For  thirty-seven  years  have  you  and  I  been 
husband  and  wife,"  continued  Mrs.  Timperley  re- 
newing her  impassioned  address  to  the  captive  ; 
"  and  I  don't  think  that  you  can  say  that  there 
has  ever  been  a  serious  quarrel  between  us  through 
any  fault  of  mine.  And  I  must  say  that  all  thingi 
considered,  you  have  been  a  very  good  husband  to 
me.  When  we  were  poor  we  clung  to  one  another; 
when  we  grew  rich  wo  together  partook  of  the 
pleasures  and  recreations  that  wealth  afiorded. 
And  now  they  want  to  take  you  from  me!  But 
they  shall  not!  they  shall  notl  Look,  Cicely, 
look !  there  is  a  victim,  and  not  a  culprit!  a 
martyr,  and  not  a  criminal !" 

Having  thus  spoken,  Mrs.  Timperley  again 
threw  herself  distractedly  upon  the  seat;  and 
burying  her  face  in  her  kerchief,  she  gave  way  to 
a  paroxysm  of  passionate  weeping  and  sobbing. 

"  Cicely,"  the  lawyer  now  hastily  whispered,  "  I 
have  made  everything  over  to  my  wife  under  a 
trusteeship— she  will  only  have  a  life  interest  iu 
my  property— and  at  her   death  it  is  all  to  go  to 

youl' 

"  Well,  uncle— and  what  can  I  do  for  you  i" 
asked  the  young  lady,  who  was  fully  convinced  that 
some  signal  service  teat  required  at  her  hands. 

"  I  knew  you  would  come  at  about  the  time  your 
husband's  trial  was  fixed  to  take  place,"  ho  pro- 
ceeded ;  "  and  so  I  waited  for  you.  There  u  a 
service  you  can  render  me — a  service  which  you 
only  perhaps  on  the  face  of  the  earth  would  be 
willing  to  undertake  on  my  behalf.  I  could  not 
ask  Aw"— and  he  glanced  towards  his  wife,  who 
was  rocking  herself  to  and  fro,  distracted  with 
grief,  and    still  holding  the  white  kerchief  up  to 


her 

"Quick,  uncle!  explain  yourself!"  whispered 
Cicely. 

"  I  cannot  die  upon  the  scaffold,"  he  responded: 
"neither  do  I  choose  to  mcot  the  ordeal  of  a  trial. 
I  am  a  doomed  man — and  the  sooner  I  leave  a 
world  to  which  nothing  now  of  a  hopeful  character 
retains  me,  the  better!" 

"Ah!"  said  Cicely:  and  a  certain  vagae  eus- 
picion  which  had  before  begun  to  flaat  in  her 
mind  grew  stronger  and  more  palpable. 

"  Well,  perhaps  you  understand  me,"  proceeded 
Timperley.  "  Poison,  Cicely,  poison  !  No  matter  of 
what  kind,  «o  long  as  it  is  certain  and  speedy! 
Tou  understand.  Cicely?  you  understand.'"  he 
added,  with  the  deepest  emphasis,  though  he  woa 
apcakiog  in  the  lowest  possible  whisper:— 'certaia 
and  speedy !" 

"  I  run  a  risk  in  undertaking  such  a  toifc  at 
this,"  said  Mrs.  Hardress. 

"  Kone.     I  will  show  yoa  how.     Disguise  jour- 
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lelf,  and  procure  the  poison  in  some  remote  and 
ubscure  quarter  of  the  town Get  small  quan- 
tities ut  two  or  three  dilTerent  shops,  if  needful 
— JIulliplj  jour  precautions  if  you  will !" 

"This  can  be  done,"  replied  Cicelj.  "But  how 
to  convey  the  poison  to  you  ?  If  I  come  to  you 
again  I  might  be  suspected " 

"  You  need  not  come  again,"  interrupted  Tim- 
perley  :  "  everything  can  bo  otherwise  arranged — 
aye,-  and  in  a  manner  that  shall  utterly  bewilder 
the  gaol  authorities  as  to  the  person  whom  they  are 
to  sui^pect  of  bringing  me  the  means  of  death." 

"Proceed!  proceed!"  said  Cicely,  glancing  to- 
wards her  aunt,  who  seemed  as  if  she  were  re- 
covering from  the  violent  tit  of  affliction  into  which 
she  had  fallen. 

"Tell  your  father-in-law,  Lord  Mendlesham, 
that  I  wish  to  see  him  particularly — tell  bim  that 
ho  must  come.  Deliver  this  message  secretly — 
let  DO  on©  know  of  it  besides  him  into  whose  ear  it 
is  to  be  whispered.  He  will  not  refuse ;  and  surely, 
surely.  Cicely,  you  have  tact  enough  to  induce  him 

00  some  pretext  or  another  to  become  the  bearer  of 

a.  small  packet  ?    Tell  bim  it  is  snuff anything, 

in  short " 

"Yes— this  can  be  managed,  no  doubt!''  said 
Cicely.     "But  one  word  more  I" 

"  Ah  !"  interjected  the  prisoner,  with  one  of 
those  half-sinister  signidc^nt  looks  which  were  so 
cbaractcrisiic  of  him.  "  I  understand  you  !  Call 
upon  Mr.  Campbell,  the  lawyer  next  door  to  my 
Louse  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields— and  he  will  show 
you  the  draft  of  the  deed  which  has  been  duly 
prepared  and  which  only  requires  my  signature. 
The  instant  that  Lord  ileorilesham  shall  have 
been  to  me,  I  will  send  for  Campbell  and  will 
sign  the  paper.  But  if  you  deceive  or  disappoint 
me,  I  will  leave  everything  in  such  a  way  that  at 
your  aunt's  death  it  shall  go  to  a  hospital !  Now 
do  you  understand  me  ?" 

"I  do.  It  is  a  bargain,"  replied  Cicely ;  "and 
you  may  reckon  upon  my  share  of  the  compact 
being  fulfilled.  I  shall  not  see  you  again — though 
as  a  matter  of  course  we  shall  presently  part  as  if 

1  were  to  return  in  a  few  days," 
"Hush  !  your  aunt !" 

"  Cicely  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Timperley.  "  I 
hope  that  you  have  been  administering  consola- 
tions— — " 

"Jfothinj  can  be  more  consoling,"  interrupted 
the  lawyer,  "  than  the  discourse  which  1  have  had 
with  Cicely-  She  is  a  good  girl— and  whatever 
may  happen  to  me,  Mrs-  Timperley— whether  now 
or  later — whether  as  the  result  of  this  unfortunate 
business,  or  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature. 
Cicely  must  inherit  everything  we  possess  !'* 

"Dun'ttalk  of  it  now,  Thomas !  don't  talk  of 
it  now  I"  sobbed  the  lady,  with  another  outburst 
of  grief,  during  which  Timperley  bent  a  look  of 
tbo  most  sinister  signiScancy  upon  Mrs.  Hardress, 
whispering  in  a  low  hoarse  voice,  "  Kemember, 
Cicely  !  take  care  of  the  game  you  play  !  A  for- 
tune is  at  stake  for  you  !" 

"If  I  did  not  mean  to  fulfil  my  pledge,  I  should 
tell  you  80  candidly  at  once,"  replied  Cicely. 

"And  now,  my  dear,"  eaid  the  prisoner  to  his 
wife,  "I  think  you  had  better  leave  mo  for  the 
present,  and    take   dear   Cicely   away    with   you. 

She  is  much  affected la  fact,  we   are  ail  three 

affected " 


"When  shall  we  come  again?"  sobbed  Mrs. 
Timperley. 

"  When  P  Oh  !  the  day  after  to-aorrow,  at 
obout  the  same  time,"  rejoined  the  prisoner. 
"  And  now  good  bye,  good  bye." 

It  was  thus  that  he  cut  short  the  leave-taking, 
as  if  it  were  something  more  than  his  feelings 
could  endure;  and  as  the  turnkey  camo  to  open 
the  door  of  the  cell,  Cicely  exclaimed  in  a  voice 
which  sounded  as  if  it  were  broken  with  grief, 
"We  shall  come  again,  uncle,  the  day  after  to- 
morrow." 

In  the  evening  Mrs.  Hardress— dressed  in  tha 
plainest  attire,  and  wearing  a  thick  veil  over  her 
countenance  —  descended  the  private  staircase 
which  led  from  the  vicinage  of  her  boudoir  down 
into  the  garden,  and  to  which  allusion  has  before 
been  made  in  those  chapters  that  treated  of  the 
circumstances  attending  the  duel  which  terminated 
so  fatally  for  Theodore  Clifford.  Thus  disguised, 
Mrs.  Hardress  visited  three  or  four  chemists'  shops 
in  different  parts  of  the  metropolis;  and  at  each 
she  purchased  a  very  small  quantity  of  laudanum, 
pretending  that  it  was  for  the  toothacho.  In  no 
instance  was  the  quantity  thus  purchased  suiH- 
cicnt  to  destroy  life;  and  as  if  the  precautions 
thus  taken  were  not  sufficient.  Cicely  shifted  a 
black  mantle  over  her  shawl,  or  the  shawl  over  the 
mantle,  and  changed  her  black  veil  for  a  gre^n 
one,  in  the  intervals  between  the  visits  which  she 
paid  to  the  respective  chemists'  shops.  Finally 
she  returned  to  the  villa  at  Bayswater,  confidect 
that  she  had  accomplished  the  undertaking  with- 
out incurring  the  slightest  suspicion  of  any  sinister 
design,  or  leaving  a  clue  to  the  detection  of  who 
she  really  was. 

But  here  we  must  take  leave  of  Mrs.  Hardress 
for  the  present,  and  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  her 
husband  Hector,  who  had  set  off  to  pay  a  visit  to 
Andrew  Hailes  at  the  same  time  that  Cicely  had 
gone  to  see  her  aunt  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and 
subsequently  her  undo  in  Newgate. 

Mr.  Hailes  was  seated  in  his  apartment  at  tha 
hotel  where  he  had  taken  up  his  quarters.  A  very 
handsome  French  dressing-gown  loosely  wrapped 
his  form,  as  he  sat,  or  rather  half  reclined  himsu-lf 
in  an  easi-  chair;  for  he  was  smoking  a  meer- 
schaum after  luncheon,  this  being  about  tAO 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  There  was  a  small  snio- 
room,  in  which  Hector  Hardress  found  the  valet 
Cesario  leaoing  with  a  negligent  air  on  the  win- 
dow-sill, and  looking  down  into  the  street;  so  that 
he  did  not  immediately  observe  the  visitor's  pre- 
sence, the  outerdoorot  the  suite  having  stood  open. 

"Is  your  master  within?"  demanded  Hector, 
speaking  in  Italian;  for  he  was  not  aware  that  the 
valet  understood  Eoijlish. 

Cesario  turned  towards  him,  and  for  a  moment 
gave  a  start  and  Hung  a  strange  look  upon  Hec- 
tor:  but  tbe  latter,  thinking  it  was  merely  tha 
natural  confusion  of  the  youth  at  being  surprised 
in  that  negligent  posture,  took   no  farther  heed  of 

"Yes,  signor — my  master  is  within;"  and  im- 
mediately throwing  open  the  inner  door,  the  valet 
announced  the  Hon.  Mr.  Ilirdioss. 

"  Ah,  my  deor  fellow,"  crio.l  Hiilea,  "I  aoi  de- 
lighted to  see  you  !     Pray  sit  down." 

"  VTe  have  u  great  i-eal  to  talk  about,"  >;ui'l 
Hec.'or,  grasping  tbe  youth's  hand. 
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"Then  perhaps  you  will  slay  to  dine  with  me? 
We  will  take  a  etroU  presently  together,  and  re- 
turn to  dinner  at  six.     Will  that  suit  you  ?" 

"  It  will  suit  me  excellently,"  rejoined  Hardress, 
—"all  except  the  stroll  ;  for  iu  the  first  instance 
you  must  come  with  me  to  my  lawyer." 

"Andmj^  lawyer  is  anxious  to  see  you!"  ex- 
flaimed  Andrew.     "  1  had  almost  forgotten  it." 

"Then  we  will  pay  these  two  visits,"  said 
Hardress ;  "  and  we  will  return  to  dinner  at  six 
o'clock,  as  you  propose." 

The  waiter  was  summoned,  and  Hailes  gave 
him  instructions  to  see  that  dinner  was  in  readi. 
ness  at  the  hour  named  :  then  to  Ceeario  he  said, 
"  I  am  going  to  make  a  couple  of  calls  with  Mr. 
Hardress,  and  we  shall  dine  together  on  my  return 
at  six  o'clock." 

Cesario  made  no  reply,  but  walked  slowly  and 
eveu  hesitatingly  out  of  the  room ;  so  that 
Hector,  turning  towards  Hailes,  said,  "  That  is 
somewhat  a  singular  youth  of  your's  ! — he  might 
be  a  trifle  more  respectful,  methinks." 

"Ah!"  said  Hailes,  colouring  for  an  instant; 
and  then  he  added  with  a  careless  air,  "  He  is  a 
well-meaning  young  fellow,  and  is  very  much 
attached  to  me." 

Tbe  two  young  gentlemen  entered  a  cab  ;  and 
Hardress  said,  "We  will  proceed  in  tbe  first  in- 
stance to  Tour  solicitor's ;"— for  he  was  nervously 
anxious  to  see  tbe  issue   of  this  part  of  the  busi- 

Tbe  requisite  instructions  were  given  to  the  cab- 
man ;  ami  in  due  time  tbe  vehicle  stopped  at  a 
house  iUjBloomsbury  Square.  Mr.  Bowman,  the 
Inwver,  wa^  in  his  office;  and  thither  Hailes  and 
Hardress  were  immediately  conducted  by  one  of 
the  clerks. 

"  I  am  glad  you  have  come,  Mr.  Hardress,"  said 
Mr.  Lowman.  "This  is  an  unpleasant  business; 
and  it  is  requisite  to  be  prepared  for  all  contingen- 
ci"S.  My  client  Mr.  Hailes  will  excuse  me  for 
saying  that  he  is  only  a  mere  boy — he  is  scarcely 
twenty  years  of  age — a  minor — and  though  not 
precisely  under  my  guardianship,  yet  still  more  or 
less  under  my  care;  for  his  deceased  uncle  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  mine " 

"Well,  Mr.  Bowman,"  interjected  Hardress, 
assuming  the  most  affable  demeanour,  for  in  reality 
he  did  not  altogether  like  the  lawyer's  opening 
speech  ;  "  I  am  excessively  sorry  that  your  client 
— whom  I  am  proud  to  call  my  friend— should 
have  become  involved  in  such  a  dilemma " 

"  This  does  not  appear  to  have  been  yeur  fault, 
Mr.  Haruress,"  said  Bowman.  "It  was  the  de- 
ceased Mr.  Clifford  who  dragged  Andrew  into  the 
business.  As  a  matter  of  course,  you  are  now 
buth  equally  interested  in  making  your  defence  as 
clear  as  possible,  and  convincing  tbe  Jury  that 
everything  was  fair  and  straightforward — that  all 
the  formalities  were  fulfilled— that  seconds  and 
surgeon  were  in  attendance " 

"Xo  doubt!"  said  Hector.  "Are  there  any 
details,  Mr.  Bowman,   in  which  I  can  assist  youp" 

"In  the  first  place,"  inquired  the  lawyer,  "is 
there  a  chance  of  Mr.  Godolphia  coming  for- 
ward?" 

Uiiiles  turned  aside  and  coughed.  Hector 
coloured  deeply  for  an  instant;  and  then  said, 
"  I'm  afraid  there  is  no  chance,  Mr.  Bowman." 

"It  would  luck  iufinitely  more  straightforward 


and  honourable,"  exclaimed  the  lawyer,  **  if  all 
the  parties  concerned  were  to  surrender  to  take 
their  trial.  Mr.  Godolphin  was  your  second,  Mr. 
Hardress;  and  you  ought  to  have  done  your  best 
to  produce  him.  I  am  really  afraid  that  it  will 
be  thought  there  is  something  mystical  about  this 
gentleman ;  for  he  has  never  been  heard  of  from 
the  instant  of  tbe  duel.  A  warrant  was  issued 
for  bis  apprehension,  as  he  did  not  surrender  to 
put  in  bail ;  and  the  police  cannot  discover  the 
faintest  clue  to  the  individual.  He  is  known  at 
none  of  the  clubs — at  none  of  the  West  End 
hotels— at  none  of  the  fashionable  resorts " 

"  He  was  a  mere  stranger  upon  town,"  ejacu- 
lated Hardress  ;  while  Hailes  walked  to  the  win- 
dow and  pretended  to  look  out  in  order  to  conceal 
his  laughter, 

"Of  course,  ay  dear  sir,  I  do  not  wish  to  pre- 
judice your  case,"  resumed  Mr.  Bowman,  "  be- 
cause in  BO  doing  I  should  prejudice  that  of  my 
own  client  Mr.  Hailes.  But  really  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  it  is  unhandsome — it  ia  even  mys- 
terious— it  is  strange  on  your  part,  Mr.  Hardress, 
that  you  do  not  take  prompt  measures  to  bring 
this  Mr.  Oodolpbin  forward.  You  know  that  by 
so  doing  you  would  involve  him  in  no  real  trouble; 
but  on  tbe  contrary  you  would  be  rendering  him  a 
service — you  would  be  getting  him  through  the 
business  at  the  same  time  as  yourselves— and  I 
can  assure  you  that  you  would  be  wonderfully  im- 
proving your  own  case.  It  is  my  duty  to  do  aSI  I 
can  in  tbe  matter  to  ensure  the  safety  and  honour- 
able acquittal  of  my  young  friend  and  client 
Andrew ;  and  I  feel  that  it  will  be  making  sure 
doubly  sure  if  Mr.  Godolphin  be  brought  for- 
ward." 

"  My  lawyer,"  said  Hardress,  "  thinks  it  quite 
unnecessary  that  Godolphin  should  be  produced, 
if  it  better  suits  bis  purpose  to  remain  away." 

"  Then  your  lawyer,  Mr.  Hardress,"  responded 
Mr.  Bowman,  drily,  "  must  have  given  his  opinion 
rather  that  it  might  assort  with  your  own  sugges- 
tions and  wishes,  than  because  be  himself  could 
possibly  be  convinced  that  the  point  is  immaterial. 
In  one  word,  can  Godolphin  be  produced  ?  or  can 
he  not  ?  Be  so  kind  as  to  let  me  know  for  cer- 
tain, that  I  may  act  accordingly." 

"  I  really  do  think,  Mr.  Bowman,"  said  Hailes, 
now  putting  on  a  most  serious  countenance,  "  that 
from  all  my  friend  Hardress  has  told  me,  it  is  im- 
possible to  produce  Godolphin ;  for  he  is  upon  the 
Continent." 

"  Very  good,"  said  the  lawyer :  but  there  was  a 
certain  suspicious  dryness  in  bis  manner :  "  that 
is  an  answer— and  I  must  take  it.  I  will  do  the 
best  I  can  for  you.  Andrew.  Good  afternoon, 
Mr.  Hardress-"' 

The  two  youog  gentlemen  issued  from  tbe 
lawyer's  otBce  ;  and  when  they  were  again  seated 
in  the  cab,  Hailes  threw  himself  back  and  burst 
forth  into  the  merriest  peal  of  laughter. 

A  diabolical  expression  of  malignant  rage,  in- 
stantaneously followed  by  a  smile  of  sardonic 
triumph,  appeared  upon  tbe  countenance  of 
Hector  Hardress  :  but  theso  evidences  of  inter- 
nal emotion  passed  unnoticed  by  Hailes,  whose 
merriment  was  prolonged  and  even  boisterous. 

"  You  will  see  that  my  lawyer,"  said  Hardress, 
"  presently  will  tell  a  very  different  tale  and  prora 
to  you  that  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  for  a>  to 
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trouble  oargeWes  about  the  per3oa  wlio  was  koowD 
«9  Ojdolpbin." 

There  was  anotber  peal  of  laugbter  from  An- 
drew's lips ;  and  again  did  an  expression  of  con- 
centrated rage  sweep  oTer  the  features  of  his  coai 

The  visit  was  paid  to  Hector's  attorney  :  but  it 
is  not  necessary  to  detail  the  conversation  which 
took  place  with  this  individual.  SufSoB  it  to  say 
that  he  gave  in  respect  to  the  mythical  Mr. 
G'jdolpliin  the  assurances  whereof  Hector  had 
spoken  ;  and  as  the  weak  mind  oi  Andrew  Hailes 
was  always  most  susceptible  of  the  last  itnpressioo 
that  was  made  upon  it,  in  preference  to  a  former 
one,  be  felt  perfectly  at  his  ease  on  this  particular 
point. 

The  two   young    gentlemen    returned     to    the 

hotel,  after  having  taken  a  stroll  through  some  of 

the  principal  streets  of  the  West  End  ;  and  dinner 

was  served    up  punctually  at  six    o'clock.      The 
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valet  Cesario  did  not  wait  at  table  :  his  posltlim 
was  no  doubt  deemed  to  be  too  exalted  a  one  for 
such  a  menial  oiBce :  but  be  remained  in  th« 
ante-room,  and  two  or  three  times  he  entered  the 
parlour,  walked  slowly  round,  and  cast  his  eye 
upon  the  table  to  assure  himself  that  his  master 
had  alt  he  required  and  wanted  for  nothing.  AC 
length  the  dinner  was  over — the  desaert  was 
placed  upon  the  table — the  waiters  withdrew— 
and  Hirdress  said  to  himself,  "  No*  the  moment 
lipproaches!  Over  the  wine  we  can  discuss  the 
subject  !  The  opportunity  is  a  good  one  ;  for 
when  he  gets  a  few  glasses  in  his  bead  he  will  bo- 
c-mo  sennmentally  maudlia  and  therefore  all  the 
more  tractable." 

Cesario  again  looked  into  the  room  ;  an  1 
Hardress  said  to  Hailes,  "  That  young  fellow  of 
your's  is  very  attentive,  after  all.  I  was  iocline.l 
ijustnowto  be  prejudiced  against  him.  You  had 
I  better  tell  him  that  he  may  go  and  amuje  himst-lt 
Vol.,  ]  (. 
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Oe»ario  was  standing  at  the  sideboard  with  his 
Lat'lc  towards  Hardress  as  the  latter  thus  spoke  ; 
and  Hailes  gave  a  peculiar  smile  os  he  glanced  to- 
wiirds  his  valet.  He  then  said  in  Italian,  "  1  shall 
in  f  want  jou,  Ccsario,  any  more  for  the  present." 

The  ralet  made  no  answer,  but  slowly  quitted 
the  room. 

"What  made  j«u smile  so  strangely  f"  inquired 
Hardress,  as  eoun  as  the  door  closed  behind  Ce- 
sorio.  "  Does  that  young  fellow  hanpen  to  speak 
English?" 

"  I  don't  know  — I  think  not— at  least  I  should 
conceive  not— but  I  really  never  asked  him  :  and 
I'm  sure  I  never  tried  him  ;  because  as  1  myself 
can    speak    Italian   as     well    as    my    own    native 

"To  be  sure!"  interjected  Hardress:  "you 
always  address  your  Italian  servant  in  the  Italian 
language.  Well,  it  is  no  matter.  Come,  let  us 
fill  our  glasses." 

This  was  done  ;  the  glasses  were  emptied — the 
conversation  was  pursued  on  general  topics  for  a 
few  minutes,  until  Hailes  abruptly  exclaimed, 
"How  obstinate  old  Buwman  was  about  insisting 
nn  the  production  of  the  supposed  Mr.  G-odul- 
phin  !" 

"  Pig-headed  to  a  degree,"  responded  Hardress. 
"It  is  simply  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  the  pre- 
sence or  absence  of   the   other    parly  to  the  duel 

byo,  I  suppose,"  added  Hiirdress,  as  if  with  a  care- 
less air,  "  that  Bowman  has  got  your  pecuniary 
affairs  in  hand  ?" 

"  Yes — to  a  certain  extent  :  but  he  has  no  con- 
trol over  them.  He  is  an  old  friend  of  my  family 
—he  is  a  very  respectable  man— and  his  father 
was  established  befure  him  in  the  same  house 
in  Sluorashury  Square.  But  I  say,  Hardress, 
wouldu't  ho  he  pleased  if  ho  could  just  lay  his 
band  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  young  lady  who 
played  the  part  of  Mr.  Godolpbin  !" 

"  Why,  it  would  play  tho  deuce  with  me  and 
my  case!"  cried  Hector,  with  a  start. 

"He  wouldn't  care  one  fig  about  that,"  re- 
joined Hailes,  "so  long  as  he  thought  he  could 
make  my  case  at  all  the  better.  I  know  very  well 
what  ho  means.  His  object  would  be  to  show 
that  I  was  such  a  greenhorn  and  a  dupe  in  the 
whole  affair " 

"  Very  well,"  interrupted  Hardress  impatiently  : 
"  what  is  the  use  of  discussiog  the  business  ?" 

"Oh,  none  at  all,  if  you  like  to  change  the 
discourse,"  replied  the  young  man,  sipping  his 
wine. 

There  was  a  brief  silence,  during  which  the 
glasses  were  again  filled;  and  then  Hardress  said, 
"  You  are  a  lucky  fellow,  my  dear  Hailes,  to  in- 
herit such  a  fine  income  as  eight  thousand  a-year. 
With  such  a  fortune,  and  with  your  good  looks, 
you  ought  to  think  of  marrying  well." 

"  There  is  plenty  of  lime  for  that,"  replied  An- 
drew.   "Nevertheless,  if  I  saw  a  good  chance " 

"To  be  candid  with  you,  my  dear  friend,"  in- 
terjected Hardress,  "  jou  only  want  one  thing  in 
order  to  ho  enabled  to  command  a  position  in  the 
highest  circles  of  fashion." 

"Ah  !  what  is  that?"  ejaculated  Hailes,  with  a 
visiblo  excitement ;  for    bis  weak  point  was  now 


being  touched  upon.     "  What  do  you  mean  t  what 
is  it  that  I  want?" 

"An  aristocratic  alliance — a  marriage  with  some 
female  scion  of  the  patrician  order — a  union  with 
the  daughter  of  some  titled  and  ancient  bouse!" — 
and  Hector  emphasized  his  words. 

"Poor  Clifford  used  to  tell  me  tho  same  thing," 
observed  Hailes.  "He  even  went  further.  He 
was  kind  enough  to  offer  to  introduce  me  into 
certHin  good  families,  whcro  1  might  have  stood  a 

chance " 

"  No  doubt  of  it !'  "exclaimed  Hardress.  "  What, 
it  I  were  to  do  the  same  thing  for  you?  what  if  I 
were  even  to  introduce  you  to  ihe  very  y&uug 
lady  that  would  best  suit  you?  In  short,  my 
dear  friend,  what  if  I  bad  already  got  my  mental 
eye  fired  upon  the  being  who  is  destiued  to  become 
your  wite?" 

"  You  are  joking,  Hirdress !" 
"  I  never  was  more  serious  in  my  life." 
"But  the  young  lady   to   whom  you  allude?" 
ejaculated  Hailes,  becoming  more  and  more  ex- 

"  She  is  the  daughter  of  a  peer— she  has  conse- 
quently the  prefix  of  Sonourable.  She  is  very 
beautiful— and  what  is  more,  she  is  desperately  in 

"  Ah  !  now  I  know  that  you  really  are  jesting," 
cried  Hailes,  with  a  look  of  disappointment. 

"  I  tell  you  tbat  I  am  serious:  I  swear  to  you 
that  I  am  !  To  be  brief,  Andrew,  what  should 
you  tbink  if  I  were  to  add  tbat  I  am  all  the  time 
aliu-iiug  to  my  own  sister  Josephine  ?" 

Andrew's  eyes  kindled  with  delight:  but  the 
next  mou)ent  an  expression  of  incredulity  swept 
over  bis  countenance — and  he  said,  "This  is  loo 
bad  of  you,  Hardress !  I  never  saw  the  young 
lady  to  my  knowledge!— ahe  has  never  seen  me! 
—and  although  I  have  beard  her  spoken  of  as 
eminently  beautiful " 

"  Why  will  you  think  1  am  jesting  on  so  serious 
A  subject f"  iolcrruptcd  Hector.  "My  sister  has 
seen  you — you  have  seen  -her — and  report  has  not 
spoken  untruthfully  when  it  bos  declared  that  she 
is  striLiugly  handsome.      1,  as  her  brother,  cati 

add  that  she  is  acconplished and,  in  short,  she 

shall  become  your  wife !" 

"  A  thousand  thanks,  my  dear  friend  !"  cried 
Hailes,  grasping  Hector's  hand  and  pressing  it 
warmly.  "  But  you  tell  me  that  I  have  had  the 
honour  of  attracting  the  notice  of  the  Hon.  Miss 
Hardress  ?" 

"  Such  is  the  fact.  To  be  candid  with  you,  my 
dear  fellow,  there  have  been  certain  mysteries 
which  must  now  be  cleared  up.  You  are  an 
honourable  man— I  should  like  to  have  you  as  a 
brother-in-law — Josephine  is  ready  to  receive  you 
as  her  husband- and  by  means  of  this  alliance  you 
will  immediately  make  your  way  into  all  the  best 
circles." 

"  A  mystery  ?— what  mystery  can  there  be  t" 
said  Hailes,  feeling  strangely  perplexed,  although  be 
was  also  iucliued  to  abandon  himself  to  feelings  of 
joy.  "  I-  wish  you  would  be  more  explicit.  1  can 
see  there  is  something  lurking  in  your  mind  which 
you  have  got  to  tell  me " 

"Do  you  suspect  nothing?"  demanded  Heotol 
abruptly. 

"  Nothing.  What  can  I  suspeet  ?  You  are 
bewildering  me!" 


'•  1  nish  1  had  a  portrait  of  my  eister  hero," 
uid  Har(lres9,  as  if  in  a  musing  tone;  "I  would 
ebow  it  to  Tou.  Picture  (o  jouraelf  a  ladT  nearly 
tirenty. two  years  of  nje  — tall  end  irell  lorroel  — 
with  regular  features  —  larjje  blue  eyes,  whose 
general  expression  iithat  of  ei.ft  pe"n«ireness— lips 
of  Tivid  red  — teelh  of  pearl — »nd  with  such  an 
air  of  sweetness  and  innoceuco  in  ber  features  that 

one  would  never  fancy 1  mean " 

"Well,  this  is  a  beautiful  portrait  that  you  are 
drawing  !     The  complexion  ?" 

"  Is  transparently  fair  ;  the  hair  ia  auburn,  and 
remarkably  glossy.  I  should  add  that  her  bust  is 
auperbly  modelled." 

"  Good  heavens  1  whnt  a  singular  idea  has  just 
struck  me!"  ejaculated  Hailcs.  "But  no!  it  is 
ridiculous!  it  is  preposterous!     And  yet — auburn 

Imir— fine  bust— age  twenty-two " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  what  idea?"  cried  Hector 
quickly. 

"  Nay — I  never  could  tell  you !  Besides,  it 
would  be  as  insulting  as  it  would  be  outrageous  !" 

"Andrew,"  said  Hardress,  impressively,  "if 
under  peculiar  circumstances  a  beautiful  woman 
had  surrendered  herself  to  you — if  ever  since  that 
moment  she  had  cherished  your  image  as  that 
of  the  very  man  whom  she  could  fondly  love  — if 
her  hi'orl  ho  sincerely  devoted  to  yuu — and  what 
19  more,  it  she  bear  in  her  besom  a  being  that  will 
some  day  require  s  father's  name — and  you  that 

father " 

"  Hardress!  is  this  possible  r"  and  Ilailes  sprang 
up  to  his  feet  with  the    wildest 
picted  on  hia  countenance. 

"It  is  possible!  — it  is  the  fact!"  rejoined  Hec- 
tor. "And  now  you  know  what  I  mean  —  you 
know  how  it  is  that  my  sister  loves  you !  You 
have  a  duty  to  perform — you  are  a  man  of  honour 
— and  you  will  accomplish  it!" 

Uailes  was  so  confounded  that  ho  could  make 
BO  answer. 

"  And  what  is  more,"  proceeded  Hsrdrrss,  "you 

will  be  marrying  into  a  good  family " 

"One  word!"  interrupted  Haites.  "  How  was 
it  that  your  sister  became  your  second  on  that 
terrible  night?" 

"  How  i  Oh  !  she  and  my  wife  were  dressed  to 
ffn  til  a  masquerade — 1  think  it  was  at  my  father's 

liouse— hut  Cicely  can  tell  you  all  about  it 

And  then,  as  the  circumstances  leading  to  the  duel 
suddenly  arose,  and  I  stood  in  need  of  a  second, 
and  there  was  always  something  chivalrous  and 
heroic  as  well  as  singularly  romantic  in  Josepbioe'a 

ehsractor " 

"E'jmantic  indeed  I"  murmured  Hailes.  "Now 
look  you,  Mr.  Hardress!  Under  other  circum- 
dtancea  I  should  be  proud  and  flattered  by  the 
prospect  of  such  an  alliance:  bul 

"Do  not  use  that  »or 
"  You  wid  marry  Josephine.  You  outraged  ber  ! 
When  I  just  now  epoke  as  if  she  had  abandoned 
heiself  unto  you,  it  was  an  error  on  my  port ; 
for  I   know  the  whole   truth You    used   vio- 

"Why,  I  looted  upon  her though  I  do  not 

wish  to  say  anything  offensive  to  you 1  looked 

upon  her " 

"  Take  care !"  ejaculated  Hardrees.  "  Tour  lip« 
have  already  given  utterance  to  language  in  fe- 
ferecci>  lo  m^  sister  which  has  tr.ade  mv  blood  boil 


and  liiitjle  d--wn  to  the  very  tips  of  my  fingers! 
She  has  been  dishonoured  by  you — you  are  the 
father  of  the  child  which  she  bears  in  her  bosom — 
and  you  shall  marry  bet!  I,  her  brother,  demand 
this  satisfaction  on  her  account!'* 

"  Good  God  !"  ejaculated  Hailes,  "  it  eeema  to 
me  like  a  dream  !  I  must  cnnsult  my  friends— 
I  roust  speak  to  Bowman " 

"  You  will  speak  to  nobody  !"  interjoclcd  Hard- 
ress fiercely.  "  You  are  not  a  child — you  are  tho 
master  of  ynur  own  actions,  Whether  T  am  my- 
self to  be  trifled  with,  you  best  can  toll ;  for  you 
witnessed  tho  duel  wherein  Clifford  fell !  Again  I 
declare  that  as  the  brother  of  that  outraged  voung 
lady " 

"  But,  my  dear  Hardress " 

"Yes — yon  shall  address  me  in  familiar  terms 
when  you  have  solemnly  sworn  by  all  your  hopes 
of  salvation  hereafter— by  the  great  God  whom 
you  worship— by  all  things  sncred — that  you  will 
to-morrow  wed  my  sister  Swear  this,  and  then 
come  with  me  to  my  abode,  where  my  wife  will 
receive  you  with  a  cordial  welcome,  and  Josephine 
with  open  arms." 

"No  :  I  cannot  swear  !  I  cannot  go  with  you 
— at  least  not  now,"  faltered  Hailes. 

"Then  by  heaven,"  vociferated  Hardress  furi- 
ously, "you shall  bitterly  repent " 

*^Do  not  be  angry!  do  not  fiy  into  a  rage!" 
cried  Andrew,  trembling.  "  You  want  everything 
done  in  such  a  hurry!  you  almost  seem  as  if  you 
meant  to  bully  me  into  a  certain  proceeding!" 

"Bully?  That  word  to  me!"  and  Hector  was 
at  this  instant  more  than  ever  playing  the  part 
which  he  appeared  to  denounce  with  indignation. 
"  You  dure  not  call  me  a  bully  !  Let  us  under- 
stand each  other ;"  and  he  produced  a  pair  of 
pistols. 

"  What !"— -and  Andrew  recoiled  very  paje  from 
the  appearenco  of  the  weapons:  "  you  would  not 
—you  would  not " 

"  I  would  shoot  yon  through  the  head  ns  I 
would  a  dog,  if  you  refuse  to  behave  honourably 
to  my  sister!" 

"  No— it  ahall  not  be !"  exclaimed  a  voice,  as  the 
door  was  burst  open.  "  Wliat !  y(j«,  sir,  marry  a 
iTiurdpress?" — and  it  was  Ct'Ssrio  who  thus  sp  ike 
in  English,  whicli  was  not  merely  very  tolerable, 
but  perfectly  intelligible.  "  Oh  !  I  repeat,  mur- 
deress!" he  continued,  advancing  menKCingiy 
towards  Hector,  who  sank  down  pale  and  aghiist 
upon  his  seat.  "Your  sister  fired  the  treacherous 
shot  which  stretched  Cliff..rd  upon  the  field  !  And 
1  ow  depart  at  once — or  Mr.  B  jwman  shall  know 
where  he  may  lay  his  baud  upon  the  shoulder  of 
the  young  lady  who  played  the  part  of  Mr.  Godol- 
phin  !" 

Hardress  looked  as  if  be  were  annihilated  :  he 
gasped  for  breath— he  eat  the  picture  of  mingled 
consternation  and  horror. 

"  By  heaven,  I  comprehend  it  now  !"  cried 
Hiilcs.as  a  light  flished  in  unto  his  bruin.  "That 
third  shot  which  struck  me  as  beiog  fired  at  the 
lm.e  !  —  and  then  that  surgeon  whom  1  never 
saw,  but  whom  you  tried  to  persuade  ma  that  I 
did  see!  Ob,  Mr.  Hardress !  Lu>v  dread  was  the 
crime  which  on  that  lalal  night  was  perpetrated  I" 
The  young  man  pressed  his  band  to  his  brow, 
j  and  staggered  buck  to  a  seat.  ^ 

j       "  Hailes,  Hailes !"  said  Hector,  accosting  hiro- 


the  living  God,"  cried  Andrew,  Btarting 
p  from  his  chair,  "  I  will  make  a  clean  breast  of 
,  and  divulge  everything  !  Ob,  yes  !  — for  if  I 
1(4  nnt    il  nrnuld  all  haunfc  mn  as   a  remnrse  ever* 


"  Have  mercy  1— pity  me !  pity  my  poor  sister !" 
— and  nothing  could  be  more  abject  than  the  de- 
meanour of  Hector  Hardress  now. 

"  I  dare  not  promise  anything!  Ifo,  no!  I 
nill  tell  Bowman  everything  !  I  swear  by  all 
my  hopes  of  salvation" — and  he  thus  borrowed 
the  very  words  which  Hardress  had  ere  now  sug- 
gested for  another  purpose,—"  I  swear  by  all  my 
hopes  of  salvation,  that  I  will  confess  every  de- 
tail, and  Bowman  shall  know  it  all  in  the  morn- 
ing I" 

"  Well  then,  if  such  be  your  resolve,"  murmured 
Hector,  in  almost  a  dying  tone,  "  promise  me— 
promise  me  that  you  will   do  naught  until    the 

"This  pledge  I  willingly  give  you,"  answered 
Hailes.  "  (jrod  knows  I  do  not  seek  to  send  your 
sister  and  yourself  to  the  ecaSold  !  Take  time  to 
escape  ! — begone  1'* 

The  miserable  Hardress  saw  that  he  had  ob- 
tained from  the  young  man  the  utmost  concession 
that  it  was  possible  to  draw  from  him;  and  he 
hurried  from  the  room  in  a  state  of  mind  that 
may  be  better  conceived  than  described. 


C  H  A  P  r  E  K      1  X  I  X. 


j     When    the  door  closed   behind   Hector,  Andrew 

Hailes  stood   for  nearly  a   minute  gazing  upon 

the  vacancy  which  the  retreating  form   had  just 

now  filled :   he  seemed  as  if  he  were  so  bewildered 

and  astounded  that  he  could    scarcely  put  faith 

I    in  the    evidence  of   his  own  senses.     At  length, 

abruptly  turning  towards  the  falsely-styled  Cesario, 

1-    he  exclaimed,  "My  dear  Lisetta,  from  what  have 

I     yuu  saved  me !     How  deeply  grateful  1   ought  to 

I     be   to  you  !     Ob,    I   should  have  yielded— yes,  I 

I     should  have  yielded  to  his  threats  and  representa- 

J     tions !" 

"  Yes— you  would  have  yielded,"  interjected 
the  disguised  female,  with  momentary  accents  of 
contempt :  but  the  next  instant  flinging  a  look 
of  tenderness  upon  Hailes,  she  added,  "  And  now 
yuu  will  not  think  that  it  has  been  to  no  purpose 
I  persisted  in  accompanying  you  !" 

"  I  repeat,  Lisetta,"  ejaculated  Andrew,  "  that 
I  owe  you  an  immense  debt  of  gratitude  I  Jose- 
phine Hardress  a  murderess!  —  Josephine  the 
eatne  whom  1  took  to  be  some  loose  female,  or  at 
least  some  woman  of  lax  morals  !" 

"And  doubtless  such  was  she,"  interjected  Li- 
setta ;  "  for  1  am  very  much  mistaken  it  Theodora 
Clifford,  whom  her  hind  shot  dead  upon  the  field, 
did  not  perish  on  account  of  the  very  offence  for 
which  her  brutal  bully  of  a  brother  would  have 
just  now  taken  your  hfe,  or  else  have  forced  you 
into  the  atonement  of  a  marriage  which  could 
not  bare  becD  otbeiviae  than  hateful  to  ;aai  fe«l- 


.L\D    PLEASIRE. 

"Yes — truly!"  cried  Hailes:  "Josephine  is  a    ( 
wanton  and    a  demirep  !     How  sad  that  one  so 
eminently  beautiful,  so  accomplished  in  mind,  an.l 
so  pleasing  in  manners,    should    be   so  frail — sa 
wicked !     But  how  learnt  you,  Lisetta,  the  terrible 


rhich   you  just  now    revealed 


oppor- 


tunely ? ' 

"At  Boulogne  I  beheld  a  young  lady  whom  I 
thought  I  knew — a  second  glance  convinced  ma 
that  I  had  seen  her  before — and  the  astounding 
idea  flashed  to  my  brain  that  this  was  the  same 
person  whom  you  brought  to  the  house  at  Netting 
Hill  and  introduced  as  Mr.  Oodolphin.  I  listened 
to  a  conversation  which  took  place  betwixt  that 
lady  and  Mr.  Hardress  :  I  discovered  who  she  waa 
— I  learnt  also  the  terrible  crime  of  which  she 
had  been  guilty,  and  how  on  the  night  of  that 
fatal  duel  her  own  brother  had  bade  her  secure  a 
pistol  about  her  person  that  she  might  inflict 
vengeance  on  Theodore  Clifford,  in  case  his  weapon 
— I  mean  the  weapon  of  that  brother — should 
fail  in  its  aim!" 

"Good  heavens!"  ejaculated  Hailes,  "what 
guilt !  what  wickedness  !  Oh,  yes  !  Josephine 
must  have  been  Clifford's  victim  ! — for  under  no 
other  circumstances  wou:d  a  young  and  tenderly 
nurtured  lady  become  nerved  to  enter  upon  such 
a  course  !  But  why,  Lisetta,  when  you  dis- 
covered all  this    at  Boulogne,    did   you    not  tell 

The  disguised  female  blushed  aud  remained 
silent  for  nearly  a  minute— at  the  expiration  of 
which  she  said,  "  I  thought  if  I  might  possiblv  be 
enabled  to  render  you  a  service — it  I  determined 
to  watch  these  proceedings  to  their  fullest  extent, 
and  interfere  only  at  the  moment  when  they  were 
coming  tj  a  crisis,— in  a  word,  Andrew,  if  I  chose 
to  conduct  the  business  after  my  own  fashion,  is 
there  any  barm,  since  the  result  is  to  youi  advan- 
tage i" 

"  No,  no,  Lisetta  —  dear  Lisetta !  I  did  not 
mean  that   there  was  any  harm  !" 

"  And  now  you  are  saved  from  marriage  with  a 
wanton,"  continued  the  young  Italian  woman,— 
"not  merely  a  wanton,  but  a  murderess  !— and  I 
am  happy  that  'tis  1  who  have  been  enabled  thus 
to  save  you !  I  overheard  every  syllable  that 
passed  between  the  villain  Hector  Hardress  and 
yourself  from  the  moment  that  the  dessert  was 
placed  upon  the  table  and  he  suggested  that  I 
should  be  ordered  to  leave  the  room  and  go  and 
amuse  myself  elsewhere.  The  allusion  you  made 
to  your  interview  this  afternoon  with  Air.  Bow- 
man did  not  escape  me  ;  and  thus  you  may  have 
observed  how  I  adopted  your  own  words,  when  I 
threatened  Mr.  Hardress  just  now  thft  the  lawyer 
should  be  placed  in  a  position  to  lay  his  hand 
upon  the  shoulder  of  the  young  lady  who  played 
the  part  of   Mr.  Godolphin  !" 

"  Lisetta,  you  have  rendered  me  an  immensa 
service,"  said  Hailes,  "and  it  shall  not  bs  for- 
gotten.    No— never  I" 

We  will  here  explain  how  it  was  the  young 
Italian  woman  was  in  attendance  upon  Andrew 
Hailes,  and  wearing  masculine  apparel.  W«  muit 
therefore  proceed  to  observe  retrospectively,  that 
when  Andrew  bad  given  bail,  th«  day  after 
the  duel,  for  bis  appearance  at  a  future  day,  bs 
fancied  that  be  was  going  to  enjoy  in  Iiondun  the 
qnowD  of  the  adventures  through  wbioh  (le  ba(^ 
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psiGsed.  But  bis  uDole,  feariog  that  be  would  get 
ioto  fresh  mischief,  and  looking  upon  London  as  a 
place  that  was  proverbiallj  ruinous  to  joung  men, 
insisted  upuu  taking  him  again  upon  the  Con- 
tinent. Lisetta,  who  was  much  attached  to  Hailee, 
besought  and  implored  that  some  arrangement 
might  be  made  for  her  to  accompany  him. 
The  old  uncle  was  purblind  :  the  girl  accordiogty 
cropped  the  redundancy  of  her  beautiful  black 
hair,  apparelled  herself  in  a  neat  suit  of  black, 
put  on  a  white  neckcloth,  and  looked  the  genteel 
joung  valet  to  perfection.  The  name  of  Cesario 
was  substituted  for  Lisetta  ;  and  thus  Andrew's 
mistress  accompanied  him  abroad,  the  uncle  re- 
maining ignorant  of  the  cheat.  This  old  gentle- 
man did  not  long  surTive  the  departure  from 
England  ;  and  when  be  had  breathed  his  last  and 
was  buried  in  some  Continental  town,  Lisetta 
might  have  at  once  resumed  her  female  apparel, 
were  it  not  that  two  distinct  reasons  prevented  her 
from  doing  so.  The  first  was  that  inasrouch  as  she 
was  entered  in  the  passport  cf  the  Messrs.  Hailes 
as  Cesario  the  valet,  she  could  not  all  in  a  moment 
resume  her  proper  character  without  procuring  a 
passport  on  her  own  account — which  she  could 
only  do  at  a  frontier  town  on  re-entering  the 
country.  The  other  reason  was  that  Andrew 
Hailes  had  sufficient  decency  about  him  to  be  un- 
willing to  have  it  thought  that  he  only  waited 
until  the  breath  was  out  of  his  uncle's  body  in 
order  to  lire  openly  with  a  mistress.  And  then, 
being  upon  the  Continent,  he  found  that  he  liked 
it  alter  all  better  than  Kogland  ;    and  he  resolved 

London  for  the  pending  trial.  On  arriving  in 
the  metropolis  he  would  have  induced  Lisetta  to 
resume  the  epparel  of  her  sex  and  return  to  her 
lodgings  at  Nutting  Hill ;  but  she  had  an  excuse 
ready  to  persuade  him  to  allow  her  to  remain  a 
day  or  two  longer  in  her  present  disguise  and 
position.  The  truth  is,  she  wished  to  obtain  the  op- 
portunity of  thoroughly  unmasking  Hector  Hard- 
reas,  and  saving  Andrew  from  being  forced  into  a 
union  with  Josephine. 

We  must  now  lake  leave  of  young  Hailes  and 
Lisetta  for  the  present,  and  return  to  the  villa  at 
Sayswater. 

It  was  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  when 
Cicely  returned  from  her  expedition  to  the  che* 
mists' shops;  and  hastening  up  the  private  stair- 
case, she  sped  into  her  boudoir.  There  she  at  once 
produced  the  three  or  four  bottles  containing  the 
poison  she  had  purchased ;  and  she  poured  the 
contents  into  one  phial.  While  she  was  thus  occu- 
pied, she  was  suddenly  startled  by  hearing  a  foot- 
step behind  ker:  she  turned  and  beheld  Josephine 
Uardress. 

Cicely  bad  accidentally  omitted  to  lock  the  door 
of  her  boudoir ;  and  an  f  jaculation  of  angry  im- 
patience at  ber  own  folly  escaped  her  lips.  There 
she  was,  still  in  the  plain  dress  in  which  she  bad 
gone  forth  to  make  her  purchases— with  the  com- 
mon straw  bonnet  and  the  thick  veil — another  veil 
and  a  shawl  lying  upon  the  table  in  a  manner  which 
showed  that  they  also  had  been  part  and  parcel  of 
this  eitigular  toilet :  and  moreover  she  was  eppty- 
icg  the  contents  cf  three  or  four  little  bottles, 
labelled  "  LiVOASVii,  Poisos,"  into  a  l«rger 
phial,  which  had  no  label  at  all. 

"Abl  is  that  ynn,  Suseguiae't"  ejaculated  Ci- 


cely. "  How  you  startled  me !"— sod  aha  coTored 
up  the  phials  with  her  kerchief. 

"  I  am  sorry  that  I  should  have  disturbed  you, 
Cicely ;  1  did  not  know  that  I  ought  to  have  been 
under  the  ceremony  of  knocking  at  your  boudoir- 
door.  But  good  heavens!  where  have  you  been 
in  this  strange  dress  ?" 

"  Where  have  I  been  ?  Ob,  no  matter  now, 
Josephine.  I  will  tell  you  to-morrow — or  next 
day But  don't  say  a  word,  'here's  a  dear  girl !" 

"  You  frighten  me.  Cicely  !"  interjected  Miss 
Hardress.  "  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  those  little 
battles  which  you  have  endeavoured  to  conceal ! 
Pray  tell  me " 

"Now  do  not  be  foolish,  Josephine  —  nor  get 
silly  ideas  into  your  head.  You  know  very  well 
that  I  suffer  from  toothache " 

"  You  f"  f  jaculated  Miss  Hardress.  "  Why, 
you  have  not  a  bad  tooth  in  your  bead  !" 

"  I  mean  that  I  do  n.it  sleep  well  at  night " 

"Oh,  Cicely,  what  do  you  mean  ?  This  confu- 
sion on  your  part  perplexes  me  !" 

"Silly  girl!"  ejaculated  Cicely,  with  petulance: 
"  do  not  question  me  any  more!  I  mean  nothing 
wrong!  I  am  not  going  to  poison  myself  — nor 
you — nor  Hector.  But  perhaps,"  she  added  some- 
what haughtily,  '*!  may  be  permitted  to  have  my 
secrets  as  well  as  you.  I  have  kept  your  secrets, 
Josephine ;  and  I  will  thank  you  to  keep  mine." 

Miss  Hardress  answered  not  a  word:  she  was 
profoundly  humiliated — she  was  inwardly  bewil- 
dered and  frightened ;  and  in  a  few  moments  she 
left  the  room. 

"How  provoking  I"  ejaculated  Cicely  to  herself; 
"just  when  I  thought  that  1  bad  managed  every- 
thing so  nicely  and  had  done  my  work  so  cau- 

Being  regularly  out  of  temper — angry  alike  with 
herself  and  Josephine — she  tossed  the  bottles  into 
a  drawer,  turned  the  key  in  haste,  and  then  began 
to  put  off  her  homely  gatb  and  resume  a  becoming 
evening-apparel. 

Meanwhile  Josephine  had  descended  to  the  par- 
lour, where  she  threw  herself  upon  a  sofa,  clasp- 
ing her  hands  in  anguish,  and  mentally  ejacu- 
lating, *' Good  heavens!  what  can  Cicely  mean? 
Why  at  every  step  in  my  wretched  life  do  I  now 
encounter  fresh  horrors  or  perplexities? — fresU 
sources  of  vexation  and  torment  ?  What  can  she 
mean  ?  Shall  I  tell  Hector  ?  No,  no !  I  dare 
not!     And  yet Hush!  whocomes?" 

It  was  Hector  himself,  who  having  just  sprung 
out  of  a  cab,  rushed  into  the  house,  and  made  his 
way  straight  to  the  parlour.  The  instant  ha 
opened  the  door,  or  rather  threw  it  open  with 
violence,  Josephine  was  startled  by  the  pallor  and 
baggardness  of  hie  countenance. 

"  Good  heavens.  Hector  !"  she  cried,  flying  to- 
wards him  ;  "  what  has  happened  ?" 

"All  ia  lost!  everything  will  be  discovered  I 
You  and  I,  Josephine,  must  ily  !'* 

"My  God!" — and  she  tottered  towards  a  seat, 
upon  which  she  sank  down- 

"  Yes— all  is  lost !  There  is  not  a  hope,  nor  a 
chance — nor  the  ghost  of  a  chance!"  pursued 
Hector  with  concentrated  bitterness  in  his  accents, 
"Young  Bailee  will  not  have  you!— he  has  dis- 
covered that  it  was  your  hand  which  fired  the 
third  pistol  that  night ! — bo  has  accused  me  as  an 
accomplice  in  tho  murder— and  tu-murtv\7  morn- 
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til  his  aieorney,  and  Ibe  police  will  be  upon  our 
Irsrl; !  Wretclietl  girl,  it  ia  jou  who  have  brnught 
abuut  ell  this!"— and  Hectur,  laying  Lis  hand  i 
upnn  his  sister's  beautiful  while  shoulder,  »hook  ( 
her  vioiontly,  and  with  such  force  that  his  Gngers 
left  marks  upon  the  sep.silive  flesh.  j 

"Oh,  brother!  pardon,  pardon!"  cried  the 
miserable  joung  woman,  sinking  upon  her  knees 
and  extending  her  joined  hands  towards  him. 

"  Pardon  p"  be  echoed  :  "  pardon  ?"  he  repeated 
with  fcornful  bitterness  ;  and  he  actuallv  spurned 
bis  wretthed  sister  away  from  him  1     "  For  jou  I 

wanton  that  you  are  !  Oh,  I  could  crush— I 
could  stamp  upon  you  !"  j 

"  Giiod  God  !  what  is  Ibe  matter  P"— and  Cicely  1 
row  burst  into  the  room.  I 

"  Halter  indeed  !"  ejclnimed  Hardress,  begin- 
ning to  pace  to  and  fro  in  desperate  excitement.  [ 
"  1  am  frenzied  !  I  am  crazed  !  I  am  well-nigh  ! 
driven  to  suicide  !"  I 

*'  Hector,  speak  !  tell  me  what  has  happened  !" 
j     EEd  Cicely  was  terribly  frightened.  | 

!         Josephine  Hardress  availed  herself  of  this  junc-  i 

!ture  to  hurry  forth  from  the  apartment. 
"  It  is  time  that  you  should  know  everything. 
Cicely  ! — for  1  must  aek  you  to  come  abroad  with 
•  me— you  bold  I  he  puree— 1  myself  have  little— 
the  allowance  my  father  makes  me  is,  as  you 
hnow,  poor  and  niggard " 

"  Hictor,  do  not  talk  upon  tnoney  matters !" 
interjected  Cicely  :  '*  we  have  never  yet  quarrelled 
upon  that  score  !  Why  should  you  go  abroad  ? 
Has  anything  fresh  transpired  in  reference  to  the 
duel?  What  about  Andrew  Hailes  ?  why  was 
.Tosephine  at  vour  feet  ?  why  were  you  upbraiding 
her  ?" 

"  Cicely,  you  must  soon  know  the  truth- and 
.\ou  may  as  well  have  it  from  m/  lips  as  from 
those  of  another.  Indeed,  belter, better  !  learn, 
iLcn,  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  lata!  duel  The,- 
I  I  re  Clifford  fell  not  by  my  hand  !  A  shot  was 
lirtii  in  vengeance — it  was  a  righteous  veDgeancc! 
[  —but  a  tribunal  of  justice  would  proclaim  it 
treacherous— peifidioua — murderous  !  It  was  Jose- 
jihine  who  fired  that  shot." 

"  Ah  !" — and  a  light  seemed  to  break  in  upon 
the  brain  of  Cicely,  and  she  now  comprehended 
why  Josephine's  manner  had  grown  so  changed  im- 
mediiitely  after  that  duel  and  before  she  could  pos- 
sibly have  known  that  she  was  in  a  way  to  be. 
come  a  mother  on  account  of  her  connexion  with 
Andrew  Hailes. 

"  Yes — it  is  as  I  tell  you.  Cicely  !  Hailes  has 
discovered  it  all  ! — our  plan  for  marrying  him  to 
Jueephine  has. exploded — and  to-morrow  morning 
everything  will  be  revealed  to  the  police  J  I  roust 
llj  !  Tes— within  the  hour  that  is  passing!  And 
Josephine  must  go  with  me  !  I  cannot  leave  her 
behind,  even  though  ]  now  hate  her  as  the  cause  nl 
my  own  utter  downfall !  But  you— what  will  t/ou 
do  P  Remember,  Cicely,  before  you  answer  me — r^'- 
member  that  I  never  breathed  a  syllable  of  reproach 
un  account  of  the  horrible  stigma  that  hue  fallen 
upon  one  with  whom  vou  ere  ner.rly  connected 
.^-  1  mean  Mr.  limpeiiey  1" 

" !  linow  it,  jtleclor— 1  know  it.  Your  fortunes 
and  mino  ere  hi  und  up  toRetber.     Xhroitgh   you 


I  have  obtained  rank  and  position  :  — through  mn 
you  look  for  the  means  of  a  handsome  and  com- 
fortable living.     Besides But  nn  matter  !    To 

speak  of  the  love  which  characterised  the  early 
period  of  our  acquaintance  were  now  ridiculous !" 
"And  you  will  go  with  me,  Cicely?"  exclaimed 
Hector,  rejoiced  at  the  willingness  of  his  wife  to 
share  his  exile.     "  Bemember!   you  shall  be  your 

"  I  cannot  accompany  you.  Hector — but  I  will 
follow   you,"    interrupted  Cicely.      *'In  three  or 

"  Enough  !  I  cannot  ask  you  to  do  more.  Ah ! 
where  ia  Josephine?  Go  to  her.  Cicely ! — tell  her 
that  time  presses — she  must  get  ready  to  accom- 
pany me — we  must  depart  stealthily  and  at  once! 
A  small  carpel-hng  with  a  few  necessaries — and 
that  is  all !     Go  and  fetch  Josephine  !" 

Cicely  hastened  from  the  parlour,  and  ascended 
to  her  sister-in-law's  chamber.  But  Josephine 
was  not  there :  Cicely  searched  for  her  in  three  or 
four  other  rooms — and  still  she  was  not  to  be 
found.  Then,  carrying  a  taper  in  her  hand,  she 
repaired  to  her  own  boudoir ;  and  a  scream  burst 
from  her  lips.  Upon  the  carpet  lay  Josephine — 
motionless — dead ! 

The  truth  was  quickly  ascertained.  The  un- 
happy young  lady  had  swallowed  the  contents  of 
the  phial  of  laudanum,  for  which  she  bad  no  doubt 
searched  ;  and  a  subsequent  investigation  showed 
Cicely  that  in  the  impetuous  haste  with  which  she 
had  flung  the  bottles  into  her  drawer  and  then 
turned  the  key  in  the  lock,  she  had  not  closed  that 
drawer ;  but  the  bolt  of  the  lock  bad  missed  itii 
hold  end  had  left  the  drawer  easy  to  be  opened. 

No  one   heard  that  scream  from  Cicely's  lips. 
All   her  presence  of  mind  returned.     She  paused 
and  listened.     ICo  sound  reached  her  ear — no  foot- 
step was  approaching.     She  comprehended  all  the 
gravity  of  her  own  position  in  a  moment.  A  large 
lire  was  burning  in  the  grate:  she  took  from  Ihe 
drawer   the    little    bottles   bearing    the    label    of 
"Laudanum"  —  and  she  flung  them  amidst  the 
candescent  coals.       She  emptied  half  the  contents     ! 
of  the  scuttle  over  them ;  and  then  rushing  from 
the  boudoir,  she  raised   the  alarm.     Hector  wai 
the  first  upon  the  spot;  but  befnre  he  could  ex-     j 
change  a  single  syllable  with  his  wife,  the  domef-     ; 
lies  were  flocking  thither.     The  tale  was  told  by 
Cicely:  Miss  Hardress  had  taken  something— she     | 
knew  not  what — it  was  evidently  poison — it  was     , 
probably  laudanum,  for  there  was  an  odour  there- 
of in  the  boudoir. 

All  was  horror  and  confusion.  A  surgeon  was 
sent  for;  a  message  was  likewise  despatched  to 
Lord  and  Lady  Mendlesham.  The  medical  man 
arrived  6rst ;  and  he  pronounced  thm  life  was  ei- 
licct.  Two  or  three  drops  remaining  in  Ihe  phial, 
told  him  what  the  poison  was;  and  thus  there 
was  no  need  to  pursue  the  investigation.  Lord 
and  Lady  Mendlesham  came,  to  find  their  daughter 
dead— to  weep  over  her  remains — and  to  listen  to 
whatsoever  tale  Cicely  might  have  to  tell  in  refer- 
ence to  the  calasirophe;  for  in  the  meanwhile 
Hector  had  fled  from  the  villa,  and  was  spcediog 
to  the  Pover  railway  to  take  the  night-train  that 
he  might  get  nut  "f  the  cconirv  as  soon  as  pos- 
eiWe. 
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lUS     I^SCBT. 

On  the  fuUowing  lunruing  Andtew  Hallos  surren- 
dered bimfelf  to  l«ke  bis  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey. 
The  Hon.  Hector  Hardross  did  not  make  bis  ap- 
pearance; and  bis  recognizances  were  estreated. 
The  indiccment,  in  the  usual  manner,  charged  An- 
drew Huiles  with  being  accessory  to  the  death  of 
the  Hon.  Theodore  Clifford ;  and  to  this  the  young 
man,  by  the  advice  of  his  legal  friends,  pleaded 
Guilty.  The  counsel  who  was  retained  on  his  be- 
half, then  rose  to  make  a  statement  to  the  Court. 

The  leurucd  gentli'mon  said  that  the  fuels  that 
he  was  about  to  mokj  public,  bad  emanated  from 
the  spontaneous  conftsaion  of  Mr.  Hailes  himself, 
who  considered  that  he  was  only  performing  his 
duty  to  society  by  making  a  clean  breast  of  it  in 
respect  to  the  circumstances  that  bad  involved 
him  in  this  position.  He  (the  learned  gentleman) 
was  all  the  more  ready  to  become  the  medium  of 
publishing  those  facts,  inasmuch  as  they  would 
tend  to  prove  the  unsophisticated  character  of  his 
client  Andrew  Hailes,  and  show  how  easily  that 
young  gentleman — that  mere  boy — might  be  led 
inio  difficulties  by  designing  persona  of  more 
worldly  experience.  Thut  the  other  culprit  who 
ought  to  have  been  then  present — the  Hon.  Hec. 
tor  Hardrees— was  such  a  person,  there  could  be 
no  doubt;  and  although  it  was  painful  to  speak 
ill  of  the  dead,  yet  it  was  bis  (the  learned  gentle- 
man's) duty  to  add  that  the  deceased  Theodore 
Clifford  was  not  a  young  man  of  a  very  high  state 
of  morality.  Painful  facts  must  now  be  disclosed. 
There  could  be  little  doubt  that  the  deceased 
Theodore  Clifford  bad  seduced  Miss  Josephine 
HardrcFS,  the  sister  of  one  of  the  principals  in  tiie 
duel.  Hence  arose  that  duel;  and  Theodore  Clif- 
ford, having  some  acquaintance  with  Andrew 
Hailes,  solicited  him  to  act  as  his  second.  The 
demand  was  hurriedly  put  —  the  response  was 
as  hurriedly  given;  for  Hailes  had  not  the  moral 
courage  to  refuse  the  favour  required  by  bis 
friend,  Mr.  Hardress  was  provided  with  a 
second,  who  in  connexion  with  this  lamentable 
affair  was  already  known  to  the  world  as  Mr. 
Godolphin.  But  there  was  in  reality  no  Mr. 
Godolphin  at  all !  The  person  who  had  figured 
iu  the  hostile  meeting — who  bad  acted  as  the 
second  of  Hector  Hardress — was  none  other  than 
his  sister,  Josephine  herself!  Aye,  and  what  was 
more — painful  though  it  were  for  bim  (the  learned 
gentleman)  to  make  the  statement — painful  as  it 
would  be  for  those  present  to  hear  it — it  must 
nevertheless  be  proclaimed,  to  the  eli'ect  that  it 
was  the  band  of  Miss  Hardress  which  fired  the 
pistol  which  stretched  Theodore  Clifford  a  corpse 
upon  the  ground  1 

These  words  produced  an  immense  sensation  in 
the  Court ;  and  wh.n  it  had  eomewhat  subsided, 
the    learned  counsel   continued  in    the   following 


newspapers  recorded  the  melancholy  fact — that  the 
unfortunate  young  lady  whose  name  had  been 
mentioned,  put  a  period  (o  her  existence  on  the 


past  evening  by  means  of  poison.  That  she 
dreaded  the  inevitable  exposures  of  this  day,  there 
could  be  no  doubt ;  and  should  her  brother,  who 
had  fled  from  the  same,  be  ever  captured  and 
brought  to  that  bar  of  justice,  Andrew  Hailes 
would  0  nsider  it  to  bo  his  duty  to  stand  forward 
as  a  witness  against  him.  He  (iho  learned  gentle- 
man) hoped  that  the  undoubted  contrition  which 
the  youthful  prisoner  was  thus  by  every  possible 
means  displaying,  would  be  taken  into  merciful 
consideration  by  the  learned  Judge  when  pro- 
nouncing sentence  ;  and  he  (the  counsel)  would 
most  emphatically  insist  upon  the  propriety  of 
making  every  posssible  allowance  for  the  ignorance 
of  the  youthful  prisoner  in  all  the  ways  of  the 
world,  especially  as  he  had  now  to  come  to  another 
point  on  which  it  was  his  painful  duty  to  touch. 
Theru  was  a  brief  pause  ;  and  tho  barrister  con- 

"  It  must  be  mentioued  to  your  lordship,  that 
when  this  unfortunate  affair  was  brought  under 
the  cognizance  of  the  police-magistrate  at  the  time 
of  its  occurrence  three  months  ago,  a  surgeon  of  the 
name  of  Gdmore  appeared  as  a  witness  to  prove 
that  he  was  in  attendance  when  the  duel  was 
fought.  This  man  is  not  now  forthcoming.  It  is 
underatood  that  he  absconded  last  night,  im- 
mediately after  the  tidings  reached  him  that 
Miss  Hardress  bad  committed  suicide  and  that 
Hector  Hardress  had  lied.  JTow,  my  youthful 
client  has  candidly  confessed  that  he  never  saw 
the  surgeon  at  all  upon  the  ground  ;  but  that 
Hector  Hardress  endeavoured  to  take  advantage 
of  bis  agitated  and  ej^cited  state  of  mind,  and  to 
make  him  believe  that  he  did  really  behold  a 
human  form  at  a  dislance.  Thus,  your  lordship 
will  perceive  that  iu  every  respect  was  this  youtli 
— this  stripling — treated  as  a  dupe  iu  the  hauda  of 
designing  persons.  He  now  comes  forward  and 
voluntorily  confesses  everything.  Ho  might  have 
persisted  in  declaring  that  he  did  see  tho  surgeon 
upon  the  field:  but  his  policy  is  to  tell  the  com- 
plete truth,  oven  though  it  may  aggravate  the 
peril  of  his  own  position.  As  I  at  iir.st  said,  he 
r-'solved  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it ;  and  he  has 
done  so.  If  iu  one  instance  he  violated  his  duty 
to  society,  he  now  seeks  to  make  every  possible 
amends.  He  feels  that  henceforth  ho  shall  pos- 
sess a  clear  conscience,  unburdened  by  the  weight 
of  any  criminal  secret." 

Tho  learned  counsel  concluded  a  very  eloquent 
speech  by  again  imploring  the  judge  to  take  into 
consideration  tho  facts  that  had  been  adduced  to 
show — first  of  all,  the  artless  inexperience  and 
uusophisti<;ated  character  of  the  youthful  prisoner 
— and  secondly,  the  contrite  readiness  with  which 
he  now  came  forward  to  reveal  every  incident 
connected  with  that  unfortunate  affair. 

The  appeal  was  not  made  in  vain  ;  and  the 
Judge,  after  a  brief  but  impressive  address  to 
Andrew  Hailes,  sentenced  him  to  one  day's  impri- 
sonment in  tho  gaol  of  Newgate. 

The  revelations  in  respect  to  Hector  Hardress 
and  his  sister  Josephine,  produced  an  immense 
sensation  throughout  the  fashionable  world ;  and 
this  was  sustained  when  the  result  of  theCoroner'a 
Inquest  upon  the  corpse  of  the  deceased  young 
lady,  showed  that  she  was  in  a  way  to  become  » 
mother  when  she  destrojed  herself.  But  wiicnco 
had  eiie   procured  tho  poison  ?     Cicely,  who  was 
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examined  aa  a  witoesg  at  th<)  Inquest,  proclaimed 
her  utter  inability  to  explain  how  her  sister  in- 
law came  in  possession  of  the  laudanum.  A  ver- 
dict of  "Temporarj  Insanity  "  was  returned;  and 
tbe   remains   were    buried    nith  the  utmost  pri- 

Scarcely  had  the  report  of  the  Coroner's  in- 
quest appeared  in  the  newspapers,  when  it  elicited 
a  letter  from  a  chemist  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Golden  Square,  stating  that  on  the  evening  of 
Josephine's  suicide  a  female  of  tall  stature,  with 
a  thick  veil  over  her  countenance,  called  at  his 
9hop  and  purchased  a  small  quantity  of  laudanum. 
She  was  very  plainly  dressed ;  but  the  chemist 
had  noticed  that  when  she  removed  her  glove  to 
take  the  money  from  her  purse  to  pay  for  the 
drug,  she  displayed  a  beautiful  whice  hand  evi- 
dently belonging  to  a  lady.  This  letter  brought 
two  or  three  more  from  other  chemists— until 
the  fact  was  evidently  proven  that  some  person 
answering  pretty  well  tbe  same  description,  bad 
bought  small  quantities  of  laudanum  at  different 
shops  on  that  particular  night.  The  servants  at 
the  Villa  could  not  say  that  Josephine  had  not 
been  out  for  an  hour  or  two  on  the  evening  thus 
referred  toj  while  they  were  equally  unable  to 
state  that  their  mistress  Cicely  had  been  out 
secretly  on  the  occasion.  It  was  therefore  be- 
lieved that  the  mystery  was  solved  in  respect  to 
the  mode  by  which  the  deceased  young  lady  had 
obtained  the  poison. 

But  if  it  were  a  matter  of  self-congratulation 
for  Cicely  on  tbe  one  hand,  that  she  remained 
altogether  unsuspected  in  reference  to  the  pur- 
chase of  the  laudanum,  the  facts  which  had  trans- 
pired were,  on  the  other  hand,  a  source  of  an- 
noyance and  perplexity.  For  how,  under  existing 
circumstances,  was  she  to  procure  the  poison  which 
she  had  promised  to  convey  to  her  uncle,  Mr.  Tim- 
perley  p  She  dared  not  disguise  herself  anew  and 
go  and  make  fresh  purchases  :  she  would  not  even 
risk  the  undertaking  in  any  distant  obscure  pro- 
vincial town.  Yet  on  the  other  hand  she  was 
anxious  to  serve  her  uncle  unto  tbe  very  last:  for 
she  knew  that  thereon  depended  her  heritage  of 
iome  6fly  or  sixty  thousand  pounds,  which  would 
be  otherwise  assuredly  left  away  from  her.  She 
was  too  much  a  woman  of  the  world  not  to  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  money,  and  naturally  too  ad- 
venturous in  her  disposition  not  to  look  well  after 
it  when  there  was  a  chance  of  its  being  pro- 
cured. 

Sumo  days  had  elapsed  since  the  suicide  of 
Josephine  and  tbe  Inquest,  and  since  the  frightful 
revelations  which  were  made  to  tbe  world  through 
the  medium  of  Andrew  Hailes's  Counsel.  Cicely 
bad  kept  close  to  ber  house, — only  going  out  to 
attend  the  inquest,  and  to  call  upon  her  mother- 
in-law.  Lady  Mendlesham,  who  was  stretched  upon 
a  bed  ot  illness,  the  result  of  the  terrible  shock 
which  she  had  sustained  from  recent  events.  Cicely 
was  thinking  how  she  should  proceed  in  reference 
to  ber  uncle — whether  she  should  go  and  visit  bim 
again,  and  see  what  he  could  suggest — or  whether 
she  should  wait  jet  a  few  days  longer  in  tbe  hope 
that  her  own  ingenuity  might  prompt  her  effec- 
tively,— when  she  wa»  surprised  by  a  visit  from 
ilrs.  Timperley. 

"Ah,  my  dear  aunt  1"  exclaimed  Cicely,  putting 
on  a  moat  melancholy  expression  of  countenance ; 


"  what  terrible  things  have 
you  the  other  day  !  AVe  have  all  our  troubles 
this  life  !  You  must  not  think  it  was  unkind  on 
my  part  in  not  coming  to  see  you  again;  but  I 
have  realty  been  so  ill  and  low-spirited — and  then 
too,  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  ehow  my  face  in 
public,  lest  people  should  point  at  me  as  the  sister 
of  the  young  lady  who  killed  herself,  and  the  wife 
of  the  t'ontleman  who  ran  away  instead  of  sur- 
rendering to  his  bail " 

"  My  dear  Cicely,"  interrupted  the  aunt,  who 
was  crying  and  sobbing,  "  I  did  not  expect  you  to 
call  on  me  yet  awhile — I  could  not  expect  it  under 
existing  circumstances  I  On  the  contrary,  I  felt 
that  I  ought  to  come  and  see  you  :  but  1  mygalf 
have  been  so  ill  and  wretched  " 

"Poor  aunt !  And  now  tell  me,  when  did  yoa 
see " 

"  I  was  there  yesterday,"  interjected  Mrs. 
Timperley,  anticipating  the  remainder  of  the 
question.  "  Your  poor  uncle  bears  up  wonder- 
fully :  but  then  he  is  sustained  by  conscious  inno- 
cence. Ah,  Cicely  !  how  miserable  your  husband 
must  feel,  knowing  that  he  instigated  bis  wretched 
sister  to  kill  Mr.  Clifford  !" 

"  We  will  not  talk  of  that,  aunt  I"  said  Mrs. 
Hardresa.  "  Let  Hector  be  what  he  may,  nothing 
can  prevent  liim  from  some  day  becoming  Lord 
Mendlesham — and  I  shall  at  the  same  time  take 
my  rank  as  a  peeress.  Indeed,  my  dear  aunt, 
although  this  world  presents  many  painful 
phases  to  the  view,  it  also  shows  some  agreeable 

"  No  doubt  of  it,  my  dear,"  responded  the  aunt, 
who  amidst  all  ber  troubles,  experienced  suflicienc 
vanity  to  be  proud  of  possensing  a  nieca  who 
already  bore  the  prefix  of  Sononi'abh  to  her 
name,  and  who  in  due  course  must  becomi*  a 
peeress.  "  But  to  return  to  your  poor  uncle- 
he  asked  very  kindly  after  you  yesterday— ho 
spoke  a  great  deal  about  the  recent  unfortunate 
occurrences — he    made    me    enter    into    all    de- 

"Ah!"  ejaculated  Cicely;  "and  what  did  ha 
say  ?" — for  it  struck  her  at  the  instant  that  it  was 
quite  possible  he  might  have  conveyed  to  her  some 
hint  or  suggestion,  through  the  medium  of  a  mes- 
sage  that  might  bear  a  double  interpretation,  but 
the  true  meaning  of  which  might  not  be  discerned 
by  the  bearer  thereof— for  Mrs.  Timperley  was  not 
remarkable  for  any  great  degree  of  penetration. 

"  Your  uncle  said  what  a  pity  it  was  that  so 
much  disgrace  should  have  been  brought  down 
upon  the  Mendlesham  family,  and  that  he  wished 
he  could  see  his  lordship  to  offer  his  condolements 
— though  of  course  the  condolements  of  a  man  in 
prison  do  seem  rather  inconsistent." 

"  Nevertheless,"  obserjeU  Cicely,  "  you  see  that 
my  uncle  would  like  to  meet  Lird  Mendlesham:" 
—and  then  she  thought  to  herself,  "This  is  a  sig- 
nificant reminder  for  me !" 

"  Your  uncle  asked  me  a  great  deal  about  the 
death  of  Josephine,"  continued  Mrs.  Timperley ; 
"  for  I  need  not  tell  you  that  he  is  not  allowed  to 
see  the  newspapers.  He  wondered  how  it  w&q 
possible  Josephine  could  have  procured  tbe  lauda- 
num —  or  bow  it  could  have  been  io  yuui 
house " 

"Why,   you    might   have   told   him,   my  deur 
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'  Softly,  softly!  I  did  tell  him  exactly  what  I 
dar^osy  you  are  going  to  remind  me  of — the  let- 
ters which  those  chemists  wrote  to  the  newspapers, 
stating  how  a  tall  lady,  who,  though  disguised, 
was  evidently  of  distinguished  position,  called  at 
their  shops  and  bought  small  quantities  of  the 
poison " 

"To  be  sure!"  interjected  Cicely ;  "there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  it  was  poor  Josephine  !  But 
what  comment  did  my  uncle  make  ?  I  am  glad  he 
does  not  tbink  that  it  was  through  any  carelessness 
on  my  part  Josephine  could  hate  got  hold  of  the 
poison." 

"I  do  not  know  if  ho  made  any  particular  com- 
ment," said  Mrs.  Timperley,  in  a  musing  manner, 
— "  unless  it  were  that  he  said  something  about  the 
Lancet " 

"  The  Lancet  1"  echoed  Cicely. 

"Yea— tha  medical  publication,"  responded  Mrs. 
Timperley. 

Ifo.  103  -A3JE3. 


"Ah,  I  understand!"  said  the  niece,  to  whom 
the  mention  of  the  journal  cama  like  a  ray  of  in- 
spiration.  "My  uncle  doubtless  thought  that  th» 
Ijaucdt  would  mako  some  severe  strictures  upon 
the  disclosures  of  the  inquest,  or  the  indiscriminate 
sale  of  poisons  to  unknown  persons  applying  for 
them  under  suspicious  circumstances," 

"  I  forget  exactly  what  it  was  that  your  uncle 

said,  Cicely 1  was  too  much  distressed  at  the 

time  to  take  very  particular  notice:  but  one  thing 
I  recollect " 

"  What  is  that,  dear  aunt?" 

"  That  your  uncle  told  me  to  be  sure  and  bid 
you  bear  the  lancet  in  mind ;  for  that  it  is  poa- 
sible  your  own  conduct  in  the  matter  might  be 
misunderstood,  and  severe  strictures  passed  upou 
yourself.  He  of  course  wants  you  to  stand  well 
with  the  public " 

"  I  am  truly  grateful  that  be  should  think  of 
me,"  exclaimed  Cicely,  "  at  a  moment  when  be  ii 
Vol.  II. 
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Jiction  ou  his  own  ac- 


in  buch  deep  trouble 

count.     Tell  him  I  will  come  and  eee  him  in  a  lew 

dajB.     Be  sure  you  tell  him  this,  dear  aunt !" 

Mrs.  Timperley  took  her  leave:  and  when  ehe 
vas  gone.  Cicely  hastened  to  her  writing-desk,  and 
thence  took  a  penknife  which  she  had  purchased  on 
the  Continent. 

"This,  properly  sharpened,"  she  said  to  herself, 
"will  serve  the  purpose  as  well  as  a  lancet.  It 
were  unsafe  for  me  to  go  and  purchase  a  lancet, 
which  might  afterwards  be  identi6ed  by  the  shop- 
keeper selling  it !  Besides,  the  old  man  knew  very 
well  that  it  he  conveyed  the  hint  I  should  find  the 
means  of  carrviii;  it  out.  His  suggestion  was  suf- 
ficient! and  now  to  work  !" 

Cicely  repaired  to  her  fugitive  husband^s  dress- 
ing room ;  and  there  she  found  a  hone,  on  which 
she  set  to  work  to  render  the  blade  of  the  penknife 
83  sharp  as  possible.  She  thua  effaced  the  name 
of  ;ba  Florentine  maker ;  and  she  imparted  to  that 
blade  a  keenness  of  edge  that  would  have  enabled 
it  in  this  respect  to  vie  with  a  razor.  When 
this  portion  of  her  task  was  accomplished,  Cicely 
procured  a  little  sand,  such  aa  was  used  for  the 
cages  of  her  canary-birds ;  and  filling  a  small 
lucifer-match  box  therewith,  she  embedded  the 
penknife  in  the  midst  of  it.  Finally  she  enveloped 
the  box  in  a  piece  of  paper,  and  tied  it  round  with 
a  bit  of  pack-thread. 

"  It  will  not  do  to  seal  it,  or  seem  too  careful  to 
prevent  the  packet  from  being  opened,  lest  his 
lordship's  suspicions  should  he  thereby  excited. 
As  it  now  is,  he  will  take  it  for  granted  that  what 
I  tell  Lim  is  the  truth,  inasmuch  as  he  will  natu- 
rally think  that  there  can  bo  no  deception,  for  the 
very  simple  reason  that  he  might  cut  the  thread, 
open  the  box,  and  satisfy  himeelf." 

Having  thus  made  alike  her  preparations  and 
calculations.  Cicely  proceeded  to  her  noble  father- 
in-law's  bouse.  She  obtained  an  immediate  inter- 
view with  him  ;  and  her  first  inquiry  was  concern- 
ing her  ladyship.  The  answer  was  unfavourable. 

" Lady  Mendlesham,"  said  the  nobleman,  "is 
evidently  in  a  very  precarious  state.  And  no 
wonder  !  Good  God,  that  such  misfortunes  should 
have  fallen  upon  ua  !  Ah,  Cicely,  when  you 
married  Hector,  you  came  into  a  family  which 
aeems  to  be  accursed !  Have  you  heard  from  your 
husband?" 

"  Yes — he  is  at  Brussels,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Unhappy  young  man !"  ejaculated  Mendles- 
ham ;  "  what  in  heaven's  name  is  to  become  of 
bim?  I  know  not!  He  must  remain  abroad 
for  the  rest  of  his  life  —  or  at  least  for  many 
years " 

"  Well,  my  lord,"  interjected  Cicely,  "  and  this 
is  no  very  particular  hardship ;  for  the  Continent 
has  its  attractions— and  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  should  not  care  it  I  never  set  foot  in  England 
again.  I  am  going  to  rejoin  Hector  in  a  fe^ 
days." 

"  By  the  bye.  Cicely,"  said  the  nobleman,  "have 
you  seen  that  wretched  man— your  uncle  ?" 

"  I  was  about  to  speak  of  him  to  your  lordship," 
was  the  response. 

"  To  me  ?"  ejaculated  Mendlesham,  with  a  start. 
"Why,  you  know  I  can  do  nothing  for  him !  You 
might  as  well  ask  me  to  appeal  to  the  judges  to 
let  my  son  Hector  return  without  trial  and  with 
fullest  impunity." 


"  My  uucie  is  noi  «o  foolish,"  resumed  Cicely, 
"as  to  suppose  that  your  lordship  can  do  him  any 
good.  But  I  believe  he  has  at  times  acted  aa  your 
professional  adviser  occasionally— I  know  not  for 
what  business — my  uncle  has  always  been  a  close 
man,  and  never  gorsipped  about  the  concerns  of 
his  clients " 

"Well,  well!"  exclaimed  SIcndlcsham  impa- 
tiently :  "  and  what  does  he  want  with  roe  ?" 

"He  wishes  to  see  you,  my  lord,  if  only  for  a 
few  minutes;  he  begged  me  to  request  tbat  you 
would  not  fail  to  call  upon  him.  I  ought  to  have 
delivered  this  message  a  week  ago ;  but  it  was  at 
the  moment  when  those  terrible  calamities  over- 
took us,  and  we  had  enough  of  our  own  immediate 
concerns  to  think  of.  And  now  that  the  first  ex- 
plosion of  anguish  has  obtained  its  vent " 

"Enough,  Cicely,"  interrupted  Mendlesham: 
"I  will  go  and  eee  your  uncle.  Yes— be  has  at 
various  times  done  little  legal  matters  for  me;  and 
there  may  now  be  one  or  two  subjects  on  which 
he  wishes  to  discourse  with  me.  I  can  go  quite 
privately- " 

"  And  it  you  whisper  your  name  to  the  gover- 
nor, my  lord,"  said  Cicely,  "  you  will  bo  enabled 
to  see  my  unfortunate  ancle  in  his  own  cell." 

Mendlesham  looked  at  his  watch,  and  said,  "  It 
is  now  half-past  two  o'clock.  1  supposa  that  I 
could  see  him  this  afternoon  ?" 

"No  doubt  of  11,"  answered  Cicely. 

"  I  will  start  off  at  once,"  observed  the  noble- 

"  Ah,  by  the  bye,  when  I  think  of  it,"  cried 
Cicely,  as  if  suddenly  recollecting  something, 
"your  lordship  can  render  me  a  service.  It  is  a 
very  trifling  one — it  is  simply  to  deliver  this  little 
packet  10  my  unfortunate  uncle.  It  contains 
snuff.  The  prison-regulations  are  very  etriogcnt 
indeed— they  will  on  no  account  permit  tobacco  in 
any  shape  to  enter  the  walls " 

"Well,"  interrupted  Mendlesham  haughtily, 
"  and  do  you  therefore  propose,  Mrs.  Hardress, 
to  convert  me — a  peer  of  the  realm — into  a 
smuggler  of  tobacco  within  the  precincts  of  a 
gaol  ?" 

"Oh,"  ejaculated  Cicely,  with  a  smile,  "if  your 
lordship  treats  it  in  that  light,  there  is  an  end  uf 
the  matter.  I  will  go  myself  and  take  the  pocket 
to  my  uncle :  but  as  he  scarcely  expects  me  to- 
day,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  explain  to  him  how  your 
lordship  refused  to  render  bim  so  trifling  a  ser- 
vice." 

"No,  no — that  is  not  necessary  !"  said  Mendles- 
ham, v;ho  did  not  wish  to  make  an  enemy  of 
Timperley,  he  being  the  custodian  of  the  secret  in 
respect  to  Charles  De  Vere's  birth,  and  of  the  in- 
come  which  for  such  a  long  series  of  years  bad 
been  nllowed  by  his  lordship  to  Mrs.  De  Vero. 
"Give  me  the  packet.  Cicely— I  will  deliver  it  for 
you.  And — and  you  need  not  tell  your  uncle 
that  I  at  first  refused  or  hesitated." 

"  Certainly  not.  But  pray  be  careful,  my  lord, 
and  do  not  suffer  any  of  the  turnkeys  or  gaol- 
authorities  to  see  you  slip  the  packet  into  the  band 
of  that  unfortunate  man  whom  you  are  going  to 
visit." 

Cicely  then  took  her  leave  of  her  father-in-liw, 
and  returned  to  her  own  abode.  Her  mind  was 
now  a  prey  to  tho  acutest  suspense  relative  to  the 
time   when   her  uncle  might  execute  his  suicii'al 
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purpose.  Would  the  deed  be  perpetrated  that 
day  ?  would  he  do  it  in  the  ovening,  or  during  the 
Bight  ?  or  would  be  wait  two  or  three  days,  now 
(hot  be  had  once  got  the  means  of  eelf.destructiou 
.iu  his  possession  P  No— he  would  not  delay  the 
catastrophe,  thought  Cicely  to  herself:  he  would 
ho  too  much  afraid  of  having  the  weapon  found 
about  his  person  and  taken  from  him.  Within  a 
ft?w  hours,  then,  her  uncle  would  cease  to  exist. 
Of  this  she  was  assured.  But  would  he  fulfil  bis 
promise  to  her?  had  be  really  made  such  a  dis- 
posal of  his  property  as  he  had  represented?  She 
had  not  been  to  Mr.  Campbell's  office — she  had 
not  gone  to  put  the  question,  though  her  uncle 
had  referred  her  thither :  for  she  felt  that  such  a 
course  would  seem  sinister  and  suspicious  if  viewed 
in  connexion  with  the  subsequent  suicide  of  the 
prisoner  himself.  She  therefore  left  the  entire 
matter  to  chance,  though  feeling  convinced  in  her 
own  mind  that  the  odds  were  as  ninety-nine  to  one 
in  her  favour. 

The  hours  passed  slowly  away— the  ensuing 
night  was  sleepless— and  in  the  morning  she 
waited  with  feverish  suspense  for  the  newspaper. 
There  was  no  paragraph  containing  the  expected 
suicide.  Perhaps  it  occurred,  or  was  discovered, 
too  late  to  find  its  way  into  the  morning  journal? 
Every  iustaut  she  expected  a  note  or  message  from 
hiT  ..ui3t,  telling  her  i.f  the  catastrophe.  But  the 
foreiiuou  wore  away — and  Cicely  became  convinecul 
that  the  deed  had  not  as  yet  been  done.  She  went 
to  Xord  Mendlesham's:  her  I-adyship  was  much 
worse — his  lordship  was  with  her — Cicely  re- 
mained in  the  eict  chamber  awhile,  without  ob- 
taining an  opportunity  of  exchanging  a  syllable 
with  the  nobleman  aside.  She  did  not  therefore 
even  know  vrhether  he  had  seen  her  uncle  on  the 
preceding  day,  or  whether  the  little  packet  had 
been  delivered. 

Another  long  tedious  evening — a  wakeful  night, 
full  of  suspense — and  then  a  morning  fraught  with 
feverish  anxiety  until  the  newspaper  came.  How 
Cicely's  heart  pnlpitated !  Ah,  what  does  she 
hfhold  !     Yes— 'twas  done!     "Suicide  of  Mk. 

TlMPEELKT  IN   NEWGATE."      Hir    Ulieh.    « as    no  I 

It  appeared  that  on  the  previous  day  Mr.  Tim- 
porley  was  visited  by  Mr.  Campbell,  a  lawyer  of 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  ;  and  he  had  an  interview 
of  nearly  an  hour  with  that  gentleman.  In  the 
evening  the  prisoner  retired  to  bed  at  about  nine 
o'clock.  Shortly  utter  eleven  a  turnkey  looked 
into  tho  cell,  according  to  custom,  to  see  that  all 
v.as  right,  when  he  was  shocked  on  beholding  tlie 
bed-clothes  stained  with  blood.  The  truth  was 
sjon  ascertained  i  tho  wretched  priscner  had 
divided  the  jugular  vein  with  a  penknife  sharpened 
to  a  razor-like  keenness.  How  the  weapon  had 
lieu  conveyed  to  him,  remained  a  perfect  mystery  ; 
"  lor  the  prisoner  was  not  visited  by  persons  who  ' 
wcio  r.t  all  likely  to  comply  with  any  request  that  I 
might  lead  to  a  suspicion  that  suicide  was  medi- 
tated."    So  said  the  newspaper. 

Cicely  hastened  to  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  where  i 
pho  found  her  aunt  overwhelmed  with  affliction  ; 
tor  the  tidings  of  her  husband's  death  had  only 
reached  her  that  same  morning  :-they  bad  been 
broken  to  het  by  the  gaol-cliaplain,  who  called  fur 
that  purpose.  Cicely  pretended  to  (eel  almost  as 
de.plv  as  her  kinswoman  :  bu'.  sho  sulTcred  het. 


self  to  be  more  readily  consoled  by  the  female 
servants  of  the  household,  especially  when  in  the 
course  of  the  forenoon  Mr.  Campbell's  name  was 
announced.  Mrs.  Timperley  was  too  ill  to  see 
him  ;  and  she  begged  her  niece  to  go  and  learn 
what  he  wanted,  — a  request  which  Cicely  was  not 
unwilling  to  obey.  She  accordingly  repaired  to 
the  drawing-room,  to  which  Mr.  Campbell  had 
been  shown;  and  still  maintaining  a  most  woful 
expression  of  countenance,  the  dissembling  lady 
said,  "  Oh,  Mr.  Campbetl !  what  a  shocking  occur- 
rence is  this  !   what  a  blow  for  my  poor  aunt !" 

"  It  is  indeed  a  tragic  event,"  observed  Mr. 
Campbell.  "  Little  could  I  have  anticipated  it 
when  I  was  with  your  uncle  yesterday.  He  con- 
versed with  me  as  calmly  and  collectedly  as  ever 
he  had  done  in  his  life.  I  asked  him  three  or 
four  times  whether  he  was  fully  determined  to 
dispose  of  his  property  in  the  manner  he  had  been 
specifying — and  he  answered  emphatically  in  the 
alHrmalive.  He  was  as  sane,  Mrs.  Hardress,— as 
eane  as  you  and  I  are  at  this  moment;  and  with 
grief  1  make  this  statement,  because  that  ho 
stiould  have  committed  suicide  in  such  a  state  of 
mind  argues,  alas  !  that  he  was  guilty  of  the  dread 
ci-iine  imputed  to  him,  and  he  knew  that  if  he 
lived  to  meet  his  trial  it  could  only  bo  with  one 
terrible  result!" 

"  Have  you  any  message  to  transmit  to  my 
aunt  ?"  asked  Cicely,  scarcely  able  to  restrain  her 
impatience.  "  She  is  too  ill  to  see  you Per- 
haps you  may  have  something  to  say  in  reference 
(o  the  disposal  of  my  poor  uncle's  property — 
something  that  you  think  my  aunt  ought  to  know 
as  soon  as  possible " 

"  There  is  nothing  very  pressing  in  the  busi- 
ness," rejoined  Mr.  Campbell  :  "  nevertheless 
people  are  generally  anxious  to  learn  in  what 
pecuniary  condition  they  are  left  by  their  departed 
relatives.  You,  Mrs.  Hardress,  are  exempt  from 
any  such  curosity  in  the  present  instance,  inas- 
much as  I  believe  you  are  fully  aware " 

"Yes— my  uncle    told  me    that  he  had  given 

ago " 

"  Ah,    true !      But    those    of    yesterday,    you 

"  Those  of  yesterday  ?"  echoed  Cicely.  "  What  I 
was  my  dear  uncle  more  liberal  than  even  he  had 
promised  ?" 

Campbell  looked  with  a  surprised  and  bewil- 
dered air  at  the  lady  ;  and  then  he  said,  "  Mrs. 
Hardress,    you    can  scarcely   fail  to   comprehend 

me unless  indeed  I  must  have  misunderstood 

your  late  uncle  in  a  certain  sense " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  demanded  Cicely. 
*'  How  could  you  have  misunderstood  him  p" 

"  I  was  naturally  so  astonished  at  the  altered 
instructions  which  ho  yesterday  gave  me,"  re- 
sponded the  lawyer,  "  that  I  inquired  the  reason 
of  the  change  ;  and  he  said  tlat  you  had  in  the  • 
most  disinterested  manner  begged  and  entreated 
that  he  would  not  think  of  you ■" 

Cicely  sank  upon  u  chair,  gasping  for  breath. 

"  Because,"  continued  Mr.  Campbell,  not 
exactly  understanding  what  feelings  influenced 
Mrs.  Hardress  now,  whether  grief  or  disappoint- 
ment,— "  hoeause,"  he  continued,  "you  magnani- 
mously represented  to  him  (hat  be  had  amply 
provided  for  you  when  he  gave  -you  a  dowry   of 
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thirty  thousand  pounds,  and  that  therefore  you 
would  uot  s^ond  in  the  nay  of  any  charitable  in- 
tentions which  at  any  time  he  might  have  har- 
boured." 

"  Did  he  tell  you  all  this  ?"  asked  Cicely,  in  a 
hoarse  voice. 

"  No  doubt  of  it,  Mrs.  Hardress !  I  am  inca- 
pable of  exaggerating  a  single  syllable  in  the  pre- 
sence of  such  solemn— such  awful  circumstaoces 
as  these." 

"  And  bis  property  ?"  said  Cicely,  exerting  all 
her  moral  power  to  command  her  feelings  of  sus- 
pense and  terror.     "  What— what — has  he  done  ? 

bow It  is  for  my   poor  dear  aunt  that  I  am 

interested " 

"  Ob,  Mrs.  Timperley  is  well  cared  for,"  replied 
Campbell.  "  Twenty  thousand  pounds  are  to  be 
laid  out  in  purcbssiDg  her  an  annuity,  which  at 
her  time  of  life  will  be  a  very  handsome  one. 
Then,  as  for  you,  Mrs.  Hardress " 

"  Ah  !"  and  Cicely's  heart  leapt  with  reTiving 
hope. 

"Twenty  guineas  to  purchase  some  little  me- 
morial of  your  uncle.  For  all  this  was  done,  you 
must  understand,  as  I  thought,  in  anticipation  of 
an  adverse  verdict  at  the  time  of  trial,  and  not 
with  the  intention  of  almost  immediate  suicide. 
And  as  to  the  remainder  of  your  deceased  uncle's 
fortune — which  remainder  consists  of  about  thirty- 
five  thousand  pounds— it  is  to  be  divided  between 
twelve  hospitals  and  charitable  institutions " 

*'  Oh,  I  must  go  and  tell  my  aunt  this!"  ex- 
claimed Cicely ;  and  she  burst  from  the  room, 
leaving  Mr.  Campbell  in  a  state  of  bewildering 
wonderment  whether  it  were  in  disgust  or  joy 
that  she  had  thus  run  off  to  communicate  to  Mrs. 
Timperley  how  her  deceased  husband  had  disposed 
of  the  hulk  of  bis  property. 

But  Cicely  did  not  go  near  her  aunt:  she  tossed 
on  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  darted  forth  from  the 
house.  Flinging  herself  into  her  carriage,  she 
ordered  it  to  drive  home.  There  she  locked  herself 
in  her  boudoir,  and  for  several  hours  gave  vent  to 
her  rage  and  disappointment,  by  means  of  passion- 
i;tr  ejclamations,  restless  pacings  to  and  fro,  vehe- 
ment  stampinge  of  her  feet  upon  the  tioor,  and 
thumpings  of  her  clenched  fisia  upon  the  table. 
Her  uncle  had  in  his  death  avenged  himself  for  the 
deception  which  she  had  practised  upon  bim  when 
she  obtained  her  dowry!  He  had  made  us 3  of 
her  as  the  means  of  procuring  the  instrument  of 
self-destruction,  and  at  the  same  time  cheated  her 
with  delusive  promises,  which  were  to  be  followed 
by  the  still  more  flagrant  mockery  of  pretending 
that  she  bad  been  so  disinterested  as  to  beg  him  to 
leave  his  property  to  hospitals  instead  of  to  herself! 
Aye  —  and  that  paltry  sum  of  twenty  guineas, 
"  that  she  might  purchase  something  in  memory 
of  her  uncle," — this  was  a  mockery  likewise ! 

Some  hours  passed ;  and  then  there  was  a  knock 
at  the  door  of  the  boudoir.  Cicely  composed  her 
looks  as  well  as  she  was  able;  she  bad  not  been 
crying — her's  was  a  rage  too  great  for  weeping — 
and  thus  there  were  no  tears  to  wipe  away.  As 
for  her  secluding  herself  in  her  boudoir,  it  seemed 
by  no  means  unnatural  to  her  domestics  after  the 
fearful  suicide  of  her  uncle. 

"  Iiord  Mendlesham  has  called,  if  you  please, 
ma'am,"  said  the  female-servant  who  had  knocked 
at  the  door. 


Cicely  immediately  repaired  to  the  drawing- 
room,  where  she  found  her  fatherin-law ;  and  as 
she  fancied  it  was  just  possible  he  might  put  a 
particular  question  to  her,  she  anted  as  if  nothing 
were  more  remote  from  her  thoughts  than  such  an 
idea;  and  she  hastened  tc  aT^laim.  "X  hope  no 
evil  tidings  of  her  ladyship  f" 

"  Her  ladyship  is  bad  enough.  Cicely,"  responded 
Mendlesham :  "  but  this  is  not  the  business  that 
brought  me  hither.  A  frightful  occurrence  has 
taken  place " 

"Alas,  I  know   it— I   know   it!  the  wretched 

"  Look  at  me,  Cicely— look  at  me,"  said  the 
nobleman  ;  "and  tell  me  that  I  was  not  made  the 
means  of  conveying  to  your  miserable  uncle  the 
instrument  of  self-destruction  !" 

This  was  the  question  which  Cicely  had  in  truth 
anticipated :  but  she  instantaneously  looked  so 
amazed — so  astounded,  that  Mendlesham  was  at 
once  satisfied  ;  and  even  before  bis  daughter-in- 
law  had  time  to  answer  a  word,  he  caught  her  by 
the  hand,  saying,  "  Pardon  me,  Cicely  !  I  see  that 
I  have  wronged  you.  I  am  convinced.  Xet  us 
drop  the  subject. — Permit  me  to  ask  whether  you 
benefit  by  your  uncle's  death  P" 

*' No,"  replied  Mrs.  Hardress;  "and  this  cir- 
cumstance may  serve  to  corroborate  the  assurance 
tbat  I  at  least  had  no  complicity  with  my  uncle's 
suicide." 

Lord  Mendlesham  departed  ;  and  that  very 
same  evening  Cicely  set  off  to  Dover,  with  the  in- 
tention of  immediately  rejoining  her  husband  in 
Brussels.  On  the  following  day  Lady  Mendles- 
ham, after  appearing  to  rally  for  a  few  bours^  sank 
rapidly  and  expired  in  her  husband's  arms. 


CHAPTER  LXXr. 

THE      EBOKY      BOX. 

Magsificest  suites  of  apartment?,  at  the  prin- 
cipal butel  in  Florence,  were  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  Lord  Ormsby  and  his  daughter,  the 
Hon.  Miss  Evelyn— as  well  as  the  Count  of  Came- 
rino  and  his  mother,  Mrs.  De  Tere.  They  had  a 
considerable  retinue  of  attendants ;  for  now  that 
Lord  Ormsby  had  openly  assumed  his  patrician 
title,  he  deemed  it  proper  that  ho  should  maiotain 
an  appearance  consistent  with  his  rank  and  wealth ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  our  hero  was  necessarily 
compelled  to  follow  the  usages  of  that  Italian 
State  which  had  become  as  it  were  the  country  of 
his  adoption.  There  were  valets  for  the  two 
noblemen  —  lady's-maids  for  Mrs.  De  Vere  and 
Agnes — footmen,  lacqueys,  pages,  and  all  the  other 
menials  who  necessarily  accompanied  the  half- 
dozen  equipages  which  conveyed  the  patrician  party 
and  their  suite. 

Their  arrival  in  Florence  created  no  ordinary 
sensation;  for  the  Toung  Count  of  Camerino  was 
regarded  as  the  hero  of  a  perfect  romance,  while 
rumour  had  proclaimed  that  the  young  lady  whom 
he  was  about  to  lead  to  the  altar  was  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  creatures  on  whom  the  eyes  had 
ever  rested.  Within  an  hour  after  he  bad  alighted 
at  the  hotel,  Charles  sent  an  intimation  to  the  Mi- 
aieter  of  the  Interior  to  announce  his  presence  in 
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the  Tuscan  capital,  and  to  request  an  audience  of 
the  Grand  Duke.  In  the  course  of  the  same  da; 
the  Minister's  principal  secretary  waited  upon  our 
young  hero,  with  the  informalion  that  the  Minister 
would  present  him  to  the  Grand  Duke  at  a  levee 
which  was  to  be  held  on  the  morrow.  Accordingly, 
at  the  appointed  hour,  the  young  Count  proceeded 
to  the  palace:  but  he  went  not  thither  alone — he 
was  accompanied  by  his  mother,  Lord  Ormsby,  and 
Agnes  ;  for  on  the  Continent  the  reception  days  of 
Sovereigns  are  generally  open  for  ladies  as  well  as 
for  gentlemen,  and  thus  combine  the  two  cere- 
monies which  in  England  are  kept  distinct  under 
the  respective  names  of  Levee  and  Drawing-room. 
The  state-apartments  were  magnificently  fur- 
nished; and  numbers  of  persons  of  both  eeies 
were  already  gathered  in  those  rooms  which  led  to- 
wards the  principal  one.  The  splendid  uniforms  of 
the  ofBcers  of  the  Tuscan  army — the  court  dresses  of 
the  various  diplomatic  functionaries — the  stars  and 
decorations  glittering  upon  the  breasts  of  person- 
ages of  rank  wearing  plain  dresses — and  the  ele- 
gant costumes  of  the  ladies,  constituted  a  spectacle 
of  the  gayest  and  most  brilliant  description.  On 
the  entrance  of  the  little  party  in  whom  our  readers 
are  eo  especially  interested,  they  were  accosted  by 
the  British  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Florence  ; 
and  rumour  quickly  whispered  their  names  through, 
out  the  suite  of  waiting-rooms.  Thus  they  soon 
found  themselves  the  object  of  universal  interest ; 
but  a  refined  courtesy  prevented  the  feeling  from 
manifesting  itself  in  a  way  at  all  obtrusive  or 
offensive  towards  the  gentle  and  delicate-minded 

While  the  little  party  was  still  conversing  with 
the  British  Ambassador,  the  French  diplomatic 
functionary  joined  the  group ;  and  after  proffering 
bis  congratulations  to  our  hero  on  his  marvellous 
change  of  fortune,  he  said,  "  Permit  me  to  in- 
quire concerning  my  fellow-countryman  and  ifour 
friend,  M.  Marcellin  ?" 

"He  is  in  perfect  health,"  answered  Charles, 
"  and  has  every  reason  to  be  happy.  Indeed,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two 
he  will  give  your  Excellency  a  similar  assurance 
from  his  own  lips." 

"Ah!  then  your  lordship  espeoto  him  in  Flo- 
rence ?"  said  the  French  envoy. 

"  Yes — with  his  young  bride." 

"Oh!  ho!"  ejaculated  the  diplomatist ;  "then 
the  gay  and  handsome  Edgar  Marcellin  has  mar- 
ried at  last  t" 

"And  will  no  doubt  become  as  steady  in  his 
matrimonial  state,"  interjected  Charles,  "as  he 
was  gay  in  his  period  of  bachelor  freedom." 

"  And  whom  may  he  have  espoused  ?"  asked  the 
French  Ambassador. 

"  A  young,  beautiful,  and  loving  creature,"  re- 
plied Charles ;  "  for  though  I  myself  have  not  seen 
nabled  to  speak  eulogistically  on 
juchasshe  is  an  intimate  friend  of 
Your  Excellency  may  have  per- 
that  when  you  were  so  kindly 
nravelling  the  horrible  mysteries 
connected  with  the  Marchioness  di  Mirano,  three 
months  ago,  Edgar  Marcellin  mentioned  the  name 
of  Corinna,  the  sister  of  the  murdered  page 
Giulio " 

"  I  recollect  perfectly !"  exclaimed  the  Ambas- 
lador.    "Ah!  DOW  I  comprehend!     It  is  Corinna 


her,  yet  I  am  ( 
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Paoli  who  has  become  the  bride  of  my  rich,  band- 
some,    chivalrous-minded    young    fellow-count rj- 

Charles  replied  in  the  afHrmative,  —  adding, 
"  Edgar  and  his  bride  set  out  from  Paris  exactly  a 
week  ago  to  visit  Florence.  They  are  travelling 
by  easy  stages;  and  they  may  be  expected  hero 
within  a  day  or  two." 

"  I  understand,"  said  the  French  Ambassador, 
in  a  low  tone,  and  with  a  smile  of  good-natured 
slyness ;  "  those  who  have  been  recently  married, 
are  now  to  come  and  witness  the  happiness  of 
those  who  are  on  the  point  of  being  married." 

Charles  smiled  ;  and  the  French  diplomatist 
added,  "  It  will  afford  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to 
shake  hands  again  with  M.  Marcellin." 

He  then  glided  away  to  another  part  of  tho 
room ;  and  the  young  Count  of  Camerino  now  be- 
held Sir  Alexander  and  Lady  Holcroft  advancing 
towards  him.  The  Baronet  looked  perfectly  happy ; 
Carlotta  was  leaning  upon  his  arm  with  all  that 
fond  confidence  and  reliance  which  showed  that 
she  received  from  him  that  kind  and  affectionate 
treatment  which  made  her  cling  to  him  with  all 
the  devotedness  of  her  loving  heart ;  so  that 
Charles  perceived  at  a  glance  that  the  match  was 
entirely  a  propitious  one.  Carlotta  was  elegantly 
dressed,  and  looked  exceedingly  well.  A  blush  for 
a  moment  crossed  her  countenance  as  she  met  our 
hero's  eye ;  for  she  knew  that  he  was  aware  how 
she  had  eloped  with  Sir  Alexander  and  lived  with 
him  for  a  short  time  ere  becoming  his  wife.  The 
Count  of  Camerino  instantaneously  relieved  Car- 
lotta from  this  embarrassment,  by  hastening  to 
take  her  by  the  band  and  present  her  to  his 
mother  and  to  Agnes,  as  well  as  to  Lord  Ormsby. 

"My  dear  friend,"  said  Holcroft,  again  and 
again  pressing  our  hero's  hand,  "  how  heartily  do 
I  proffer  my  congratulations  on  account  of  the 
hair-breadth  escapes  you  have  sustained  and  tho 
marvellous  changes  of  fortune  you  have  experi- 
enced !  Who  would  have  thought,"  he  added, 
drawing  Charles  a  little  aside,  "  that  when  I  first 
knew  you  as  one  of  the  junior  attaches  to  the 
Embassy  at  Ii'aples,  I  should  some  day  have  to 
felicitate  you  on  becoming  a  wealthy  nobleman  P 
My  dear  Count  of  Camerino — for  it  affords  me 
pleasure  to  address  you  by  that  title— may  I  hope 
that  the  friendship  which  commenced  between  UK 
at  Naples,  is  now  to  be  renewed  and  henceforth  to 
endure  until  the  end?" 

Our  hero's  affirmative  answer  was  given  with 
effusion ;  and  the  two  friends  again  pressed  each 
other's  hands  warmly.  In  the  meantime  Carlotto 
had  been  conversing  with  Mrs.  De  Vere  and 
Agnes,  who  were  at  once  prepared  to  like  her,  be- 
cause they  saw  that  she  was  thoroughly  unaffected, 
ingenuous,  and  of  the  most  artless  goodnature. 
Such  was  also  the  impression  she  made  upon  Lord 
Ormsby. 

The  reception  was  by  this  time  commencing  in 
the  State-saloon :  but  inasmuch  as  we  have  no 
inclination  to  dwell  upon  this  ceremony,  we  shall 
pass  it  over  in  a  few  words, — contenting  ourselves 
with  informing  the  reader  that  the  young  Count 
of  Camerino  was  cordially  welcomed  by  the  Grand 
Duke,  who,  as  well  as  the  members  of  his  family, 
surveyed  our  hero  with  a  visible  and  even  marked 
interest.  The  sami  sentiment  was  manifested  oa 
the  presentation  of  Lord  Ormsby,  Agues,  and  Mra. 
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3)o  Vero,    wto    were   introduced  by    the  Bi 
Ambassador, — our  hero  having  been  presented  by 
Iho  Tuscan  Minister  of  the  Interior 

On  the  following  day,  at  about  noon,  Agnes  was 
in  lier  own  chamber  at  the  hotel,  engaged  with  her 
two  laJy's-meids  and  a  Florentine  milliner,  in 
eupi'i intending  tho  preparation  of  the  bridal 
rt^irr.ent,  —  when  another  of  her  handmaidens 
e::lired  the  room,  and  presenting  a  card,  said, 
"  Tl-.o  lady  wishes  to  gse  you,  Miss,  immediately  if 
conrcnieEt." 

Agnes  glanced  nt  the  name  upon  the  card,  and 
nt  oijco  replied,  "Oh,  yes!  I  will  see  her  ladyship 
without  delay  !  Let  her  be  shown  into  my  sitting- 
room." 

Ajnes  then  hastened  to  change  her  morning. 
dref3  for  a  costume  t'jat  was  more  appropriate  for 
the  reception  of  h'.r  palrician  vieitress;  and  she 
then  proceeded  to  the  sitting-room  belonging  to 
her  own  special  suits. 

The  two  ladies  who  now  met,  beheld  each  other 
for  the  first  time ;  but  they  had  neyerlheless 
heard  much  of  eoch  other,  and  all  that  they  had 
thus  heard  was  so  pleasing;  and  so  favourable 
thrtt  IV.ey  were  already  prepared  to  become  friends 
and  to  love  each  other.  Thus  it  was  not  a  mere 
exchange  of  formal  salutations  when  they  met ; 
but  they  at  once  took  each  other's  hands — and 
then,  with  a  quick  and  audden  simultanoousness, 
the.v  opened  their  arms  and  locked  each  other  in  a 
fervid  embrace. 

TiThen  this  effusion  of  the  heart's  most  genetous 
TAsrniiigs  and  inspirations  had  found  its  vent,  the 
:#.(i  young  ladies  sat  down  together.  Then  they 
looked  upon  each  other  in  silence.  Agnes  beheld 
before  her  a  woman  of  remarkable  beauty — about 
three-and-twenty  years  of  age,  and  with  an  ex- 
pression of  such  ineffable  sweetness  and  true 
genuine  modesty  in  her  looks  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  be  otherwise  than  irresistibly  attracted 
towards  her.  Ou  the  other  hand,  this  lady  was 
Razing  upon  a  young  creature  of  nineteen,  whoso 
loveliness  was  of  a  truly  angelic  description,  the 

jolden  redundance  upon  shoul.icrs  stainlessly  fair, 
and  in  the  depths  of  whose  large  blue  eyes  might 
lie  read  the  p'lrest  and  chastest  thoughts.  Tlie 
ourvey  which  thus  mutually  look  place  was  re- 
ciprocally favourable;  and  it  was  Agnes  who  firat 
broke  the  silence  by  saying,  "  You  know  not  what 
pleasure  this  visit  affords  me !  I  have  now  en 
opportunity  of  expressing  my  thanks  to  one  who 
\i\3  conferred  a  thousand  obligations  on  him  in 
^vhem,  as  you  well  know,  I  am  so  deeply  intc- 
ri'.tcd !" 

'And  believe  me,  dear  Agnes,"  was  the  reply 
f,;-,cn  with  au  equal  fervour,  "  it  is  with  tho  most 
LL'eigued  pleasure  1  now  form  your  acquaintance 
— I  greet  you  as  a  friend— I  clasp  you  by  the 
1^1  d— and  I  perceive  at  a  glance  that  you  are  in 
I V;  ry  way  fitted  to  become  tho  bride  of  him  whom 
1  Mil  proud  to  regard  as  my  friend !" 

"  i'ou  call  mo  by  my  Christian  name  of  Agnes," 
caii  our  heroine,  taking  the  lady 'e  band;  "and  I 
km  rejoiced  that  you  thus  at  once  prove  that  you 
I'.oU  upon  me  as  if  I  were  your  sister!  Believe 
thiriefuro,  dear  Lucia,  it  is  a  sisterly  love  thai:  I 
shall  ever  experience  towards  you  1" 
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Countess  de  ililazzo— for  she  the  visitreas  wn<- 
"  Embrace  me  again,  dear  Agnes!— embrare  ma, 
and  repeat  the  assurance  that  henceforth  we  are 
to  love  each  other  as  sisters !" 

Our  young  heroine  threw  herself  into  the  arm* 
of  the  Countess,  murmuring  with  much  emotion, 
"Wo  are  sisters!" 

"  It  was  not  my  intention  to  make  myself  per- 
sonally known  to  you,"  resumed  the  Countess  di 
Milazzo,  after  a  long  pause,  "until  you  should 
have  become  the  happy  bride  of  him  who  loves 
you  80  devotedly  and  who  is  the  noblest.minded 
young  man  that  ever  existed  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  !  But  within  the  last  two  months — since 
those  terrible  events  at  Sienna,  and  since  I  beheld 
my  sister  enter  a  cloister— I  have  reflected  seri- 
ously and  deeply and  I  have  come  to  a  par- 
ticular determination." 

Agnes  gazed  upon  her  new  friend  with  the  most 
earnest  interest ;  for  the  Countess  was  speaking 
with  a  tone  and  look  of  melancholy  resignation, 

"  I  cannot  explain  myself  further  now,  dear 
Agnes,"  proceeded  Lucia  ;  "  but  you  shall  shortly 
know — in  a  few  weeks — what  is  the  meaniqf  of 
tho  words  that  may  now  appear  mysterious  unto 
you.  You  hare  promised  to  love  me  as  a  sister ; 
and  by  this  love  I  conjure  you  not  to  question  mo 

at  present.     I  have  another  boon  to  ask and 

it  is  also  in  tho  name  of  our  sisterly  love  that  I 
adjure  you  to  grant  it." 

"Ob,  what  could  you  ask  of  me  that  I  would 
not  grant?"  cried  Agnes  with  emotion. 

"  Believe  me,  thou  pure  and  beautiful  creature ! 
thou  earthly  incarnation  of  the  angel-nature  of 
those  who  dwell  in  heaven  !— believe  me,"  cried 
the  Countess,  with  fervour,  "  1  am  incapable  of 
asking  you  anything  that  you  may  not  accord  I 
From  all  that  I  have  previously  heard  of  you,  I 
was  prepared  to  love  you  devotedly  :  but  now  that 
I  have  seen  you,  dear  Agnes,  I  feel  that  it  is  one 
of  tho  most  blessed  privileges  to  receive  tho  as- 
surance of  a  sisterly  love  from  such  lips  as  your*e ! 
Ob,  1  would  lay  down  my  life  to  insure  your  hap- 
piness !  And  now  the  boon  that  I  aek  is  that  you 
will  permit  me  to  offer  you  a  testimonial  of  this 
earnest  friendship  and  sincere  love  that  I  enter- 
lain  for  you.  Say,  Agnes— will  you  grant  me  the 
boon  P  will  you  accept  the  proof  of  those  feelings 
with  which  you  have  inspired  me?" 

"  How  could  I  refuse  you  ?  or  why  should  I  re- 
fuse you?"  murmured  our  young  heroine,  her 
heart  swelling  with  emotions,  and  tear-drops 
glistening  like  twin-diamonds  ia  ber  eyes.  "  Ob, 
I  shall  rejoice  to  accept  a  testimony  of  your  friend- 
ship and  of  your  sisterly  love !" 

"  You  have  made  me  happy,  Agnes !"  exclaimed 
Lucia,  a  smile  of  joy — almost  of  triumph  passing 
over  her  beautiful  countenance  ;  and  then  poiotiog 
to  a  box  of  some  dark  wood  which  stood  upon  the 
table,  but  which  had  hitherto  remained  concealed 
by  her  whilo  kerchief  as  if  it  had  been  negligently 
ilung  there,  she  eaid,  "  This,  dear  Agnes,  is  my 
little  offering.  You  can  look  at  it  when  I  am 
gone — for  I  am  now  about  to  bid  you  farewell." 

"  To  bid  me  farewell  i"  exclaimed  our  heroine. 
"  You  are  not  about  to  depart?" 

"  I  arrived  in  Florence  only  an  hour  ago,"  an- 
swered Lucia,  '-'and  the  horses  which  are  to  b«u 
mo  lieccB  are  by  this  time  already  harnessed  to  my 
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"  But  70U  nill  see  Charles  P" 

"  No,  dear  Agnes — not  now.  Indeed  I  first  of 
•11  ascertained  that  I  might  be  suro  of  finding  you 
alone  here  before  I  came  to  pay  you  this  present 
visit.  Farewell,  my  dear  friend  !  In  a  few  weeks 
you  shell  hear  from  me  ;  and  then — and  then  shall 
I  espect  to  see  you  with  him  who  will  then  be 
your  husband,  at  the  retreat  wherein  I  am  about 
to  seclude  myself." 

These  last  words  were  spolen  with  a  tremulous- 
ness  which  displayed  deep  inward  emotion  ;  find 
the  Countess,  folding  Agnes  to  her  bosom,  mur- 
mured in  accents  that  were  still  more  bro  en, 
"  Farewell,  sweet  friend  !  farewell  for  the  present ! 
May  all  possible  earthly  happiness  attend  upon 
you:  and  rest  assured  that  you  will  ever  possess 
the  sisterly  love  of  her  who  now  makes  this  invocs- 
tiun !" 

Tha  Counless  di  Milazzo  then  quicltly  disen- 
gaged herself  from  our  hercino'e  arms;  and  with 
some  degree  of  abruptness  the  quitted  the  room. 
Agnes  sat  down  upon  the  sofa,  reflecting  on  all 
that  had  taken  place,— fancying  that  she  could 
obtain  a  glimmering  of  what  Lucia's  present  in- 
tention was,  but  still  being  very  far  from  enter- 
taining any  certainty  on  the  subject.  She  had  for 
the  moment  forgotten  the  boi  which  had  been  left 
upon  the  table,  so  absorbed  was  she  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  point  lo  which  we  have  just  al- 
luded. But  presently  sho  recollected  the  memorial 
of  friendship  which  Lueia  bad  left  behind  her; 
and  she  glanced  towards  it.  It  was  a  handsome 
box,  made  of  ebony  or  some  dark  wood  ;  and  it  was 
inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl.  It  was  scarcely  so 
largo  as  an  ordinary  work-box :  it  was  as  long  and 
wide  perhaps,  but  not  nearly  so  deep.  The 
key  t^  fit  the  lock  was  attached  to  n  ribbon  that 
was  tied  around  it.  Aa  Agnes  contemplated  the 
box,  a  strange  recollection  gradually  came  back  to 
her  mind.  The  idea  became  more  vivid;  and  it 
Duddenly  made  her  start — and  then  a  serious,  even 
solemn  expression  settled  upon  her  countenance. 
What  was  it  that  thus  camo  back  to  the  mind  of 
the  beautiful  girl  ? — what  reminiscence  of  the  past 
was  it  that  thus  affected  bcr  ?  It  was  the  dream 
of  Florihel! 

Yes  :  nearly  eighteen  months  had  elapsed  since 
Florihel— then  still  an  inmate  of  Sydney  Yilla— 
had  depicted  the  dream  lo  Agnes.  And  what  was 
it  that  Florihel  had  beheld  in  the  dream  which  was 
thus  brought  back  to  our  heroine's  memory  ?  "I 
fancied,"  she  said  at  tho  time,  "that  you  were 
standing  at  the  toilet-table,  preparing  to  open  a 
beautiful  box,  elaborately  carved,  and  inlaid  with 
mothcr-of  pearl:  it  seemed  to  be  of  ebony,  and  was 
about  the  sise  of  a  work-box." 

It  was  thus  that  Flunbel  had  spoken  at  the 
tiioe;  and  Agnes  was  now  struck  by  the  recol- 
lection— although  there  wero  several  discrepancies 
between  the  details  of  Floribcl's  visiun  and  the 
present  circumstances.  For  Agnes  was  not  now 
standing  at  tho  toilet-table,  to  open  tho  box — nor 
was  it  very  elaborately  carved — nor  was  it  of  the 
precise  size  of  a  work-box. 

"  And  after  all,"  ejaculated  Agnes  to  herself,  at 
the  expiration  of  a  few  minutes'  reflection,  "  it  is  a 
mere  coincidence  I — for  what  is  there  strange  in  a 
friend's  presenting  me  with  a  casket  that  may  con- 
tain a  gift  suitable  to  the  rank  and  circumstances 
of  liLT  who  gives  and  her  who  receives?" 


And  yet  Agnes  hesitated  to  open  the  box ;  for 
despite  the  train  of  reasoning  through  which  het 
mind  had  just  been  led— despite  hor  lofty  intelli- 
gence  and  her  excellent  good  sense— there  was  a 
certain  superstitious  feeling  connected  with  this 
box  in  its  associalion  with  a  portion  of  FloiMbel's 
dream.  The  truth  was  that  Agnes  dreaded  lest 
that  portion  of  the  dream  should  bo  actually 
realijed,  and  that  on  opening  the  box  she  should 
find  it  lo  contain  a  simple  chaplct  of-flowers.  For 
in  this  case  Agnes  would  be  compelled  to  shudder 
at  the  idea  that  tho  other  portion  of  Floribel'a 
dream  would  likowiso  receive  its  fulfilment, — the 
portion  which  regarded  her  own  lost  degraded 
self,— and  that  tho  hideous  skeleton  grinning  up 
at  her  from  the  interior  of  a  coflin,  inight  bo  re- 
garded as  significant  of  a  miserable  fate  being 
in  etoro  for  that  wayward  Floribel ! 

"At  all  events,"  ejaculated  Agnes,  seeking  to 
turn  her  ideas  into  another  and  less  dismal  channel, 
"  I  ought  only  to  open  the  bos  in  the  presenco  of 
my  dear  father,  of  Charles,  and  his  mother !"— and 
she  forthwith  sent  to  ascertain  if  those  personages 
were  in  the  drawing-room  belonging  to  the  suito  of 
apartments  which  they  occupied  at  the  hotel ;  for 
she  knew  that  her  father  and  Charles  had  tem- 
porarily gone  out  ere  now,  to  arrange  some 
details  in  connexion  with  tho  approaching  nuptials. 

Our  heroine's  handmaiden  returned  with  the 
intimation  that  Lord  Ormsby,  the  Count  of  Camo- 
rino,  and  Mrs.  Do  Vere  were  all  three  in  tho  draw- 
ing-room ;  60  that  thither  Agnes  at  once  proceeded, 
carrying  the  bux  in  her  hands.  She  hastened  to 
relate  everything  which  had  occurred  between  her. 
self  and  tho  Countess  di  Milazzo  ;  and  hor  recital 
was  listened  to  with  tho  utmost  interest.  At  its 
termination  Lord  0.-:usby  said,  "  My  dear  girl,  you 
may  assuredly  accept  that  testiiuoniul  of  friend- 
ship and  sisterly  love,  of  whatsoever  nature  it  may 
be." 

"No  doubt!"  ejaculated  Charles:  and  he  also, 
as  well  as  Agnes,  fancied  that  bo  could  form  a 
glimmering  idea  of  tho  nature  of  the  seclusion 
into  which  tho  Countess  was  on  the  point  of  re- 
tiring. 

"Perhaps,"  thought  Mrs.  De  Vere  to  herself, 
"  this  casket  contains  a  splendid  set  of  diamonds 
or  some  such  appronriate  gift  for  one  who  is  about 
to  become  a  bride  ?" 

Tho  key  was  turned  in  the  lock :  but  when  the 
lid  was  roised,  no  diamonds  sent  forth  their  starry 
jets— no  gems  flashed  forth  their  light.  A  simple 
wreath  of  pearls,  exquisitely  fashioned  into  the 
semblance  of  a  chaplet  of  camellias,  first  met  the 
eye.  Agnes  started  for  a  moment  and  turned  pale, 
because  her  first  impression  was  that  all  this  por- 
tion of  Floribel'a  dream  was  now  realised:  but  a 
second  thought  almost  instantaneously  reminded 
her  that  it  was  a  simple  wreath  of  flowers  which 
was  produced  from  the  box  of  Floribel's  dream ; 
whereas  it  was  a  chaplet  of  pearls  that  issued 
from  the  real  box  that  now  stood  upon  tho  table. 

"  It  is  very  elegant— very  appropriate !"  said 
Charles,  taking  up  tho  chaplet ;  "  so  puce^-so 
chaste !" 

"  Yes — it  is  very  beautiful,"  said  Mrs.  De  Vere ! 
and  yet  she  could  not  help  thinking  that  it  was 
scarcely  a  gift  rich  and  substantial  enough  for  one 
of  the  Countess  di  Milazi.''s  high  station  and  great 
wealth 
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"  What  have  we  here  ?"  said  Lord  Ormaby, 
drawing  forth  some  papers  that  were  at  the  bottom 
of  the  box,  and  which  were  tied  round  with  a  piece 
of  red  tape.  "  It  is  legal  or  ofEcial  writing 
Ah  !  stamps !  Why,  these  are  the  impressions 
used  in  Piedmont !  Look,  Charles !  y( 
better  Italian  scholar  than  I.  What  mean  these 
documents?" 

Our  hero  opened  the  papers;  and  as  he  ran  bis 
eye  hastily  over  them,  the  animation  of  an  unmis- 
takable pleasure  overspread  his  countenance:  he 
glanced  with  mingled  tenderness  and  joy  at  Agnes; 
and  then  he  exclaimed,  "What  muDiticeoce  !  what 
a  proof  of  friendship!" 

"What  mean  you,  Charles?"  asked  Lord 
Ormsby,  while  the  looks  of  the  ladies  were  fixed 
with  curiosity  upon  his  countenance. 

"  I  meac,  my  lord,"  responded  our  hero,  "  that 
in  addition  to  the  dower  which  you  had  so  gene- 
rously, although  so  unnecessarily,  promised  to 
bestow  upon  your  daughter,  she  will  proceed  as  a 
rich  bride  to  the  altar.  But,  Oh !  richer  far  art 
thou,  dearest  Agnes,"  cried  our  enraptured  hero, 
"  in  the  possession  of  thy  many  graces  and  virtues, 
than  with  all  the  gold  which  the  world  might  be- 
stow upon  thee  1" 

Our  heroine  pressed  her  lover's  band :  a  glance 
of  tenderness  flashed  from  her  eye,  while  a  modest 
Llush  suffused  her  cheeks. 

"  By  these  documents,"  continued  the  Count  of 
Comerino,  "  the  Countess  di  Milazzo  assigns  and 
makes  over  to  you,  dear  Agnes,  the  magni6cent 
palace  of  Spartivento  at  Turin,— that  palace  which 
she  herself  only  the  other  day  received  from  her 
sister  Bianca.  But  this  is  not  all !  The  Countess 
makes  over  to  you  likewise  a  sum  of  money  equi 
valent  to  about  thirty  thousand  pounds  in  English 
currency,  and  which  is  held  by  certain  eminent 
Sardinian  bankers  at  her  ladyship's  disposal." 
"  This  is  indeed  munificent!"  said  Lord  Ormsby, 
"It  is  almost  incredible!"  ejaculated  Mrs.  De 
Vere,  who  was  now  as  much  dazzled  and  astounded 
by  the  gift  as  she  bad  been  disappointed  a  few 
minutes  back  when  she  thought  it  consisted  only 
of  a  simple  wreath  of  pearls. 

As  for  Agnes,  the  tears  were  rolling  down  her 
cheeks, — tears  of  the  deepest  emotion  as  she 
thought  of  Lucia  di  Milazio'a  proof  of  sisterly 
luve ;  and  she  whispered  to  Charles,  "  The  gift  is 
far  too  splendid !     I  cannot  accept  it  I" 

Our  hero  reflected  for  nearly  a  minute ;  and 
then,  drawing  Agoes  aside,  be  said,  "Yes,  dearest, 
I  think  you  may  accept  it;  for  if  I  can  rightly 
conjecture,  the  poor  Countess  is  about  to  seek  a 
retirement  where  there  is  no  need  to  be  the  pos- 
sessor of  palaces,  and  where  the  world's  wealth  is 
of  but  little  avail!" 

Agnes  gave  no  verbal  answer ;  but  she  showed 
by  her  looks  that  she  bad  already  entertained  the 
same  idea  in  reference  to  the  intentioo  which  the 
generous  Countess  di  Milazzo  now  cherished. 

While  these  personages  were  discussing  all  this 
stupendous  munificence,  Lucia  herself  was  already 
journeying  in  her  travelling-carriage  along  the 
road  from  Florence  to  Sienna.  It  was  late  in  the 
evening  when  she  reached  that  city ;  and  it  was 
sot  until  the  forenoon  of  the  fallowing  day  that 
she  proceeded  to  pay  the  visit  which  had  brought 
her  thither.  This  was  to  her  sister  in  the  convent 
vf  lu  Trinita. 


Nearly  two  months  had  eiapsed  since  they  aepa- 
rated ;  and  when  Lucia  was  shown  into  the  con- 
vent parlour,  she  sat  trembling  on  a  chair,  won. 
dering  how  the  prisonage  was  borne  by  the  peni- 
tent, and  whether  it  had  made  a  painful  change  in 
her  appearance.  In  a  few  minutes  the  door 
opened — and  a  tall  form,  wearing  the  conventual 
dress,  with  cheeks  that  were  very  pale,  and  with  a 
slow  and  mournful  step,  entered  the  room.  This 
was  she  who  had  so  lately  borne  the  proud  title  of 
Princess  of  Spartivento — she  who  was  so  lately  the 
rich  and  brilliant  Bianca — a  principal  star  amidst 
the  galaxy  of  the  beauty  and  fashion  of  Turin— 
and  a  presiding  genius  in  formidable  conspiracies ! 
But  no  longer  was  she  the  patrician  Princess  of 
Spartivento— no  longer  the  brilliant  Bianca!  She 
was  plain  Sister  Agonia. 

Sister  Agonia  therefore  must  we  call  her.  She 
did  not  rush  forward  into  Lucia's  arms :  she  did 
not  bound  towards  her  as  one  who  beheld  a  coun- 
tenance breaking  like  a  cheerful  light  upon  that 
monastic  gloom :  but  she  advanced  slowly,  with  a 
solemn  ghost-like  step,  and  with  a  look  which  not 
by  means  of  a  smile,  but  with  only  the  assump- 
tion of  serene  resignation  instead  of  deep  mourn- 
fulness,  did  she  express  a  welcome.  But  it  was 
otherwise  with  the  Countess  di  Milazzo : — she 
stood  still  for  a  few  moments,  gazing  upon  her 
:  as  if  to  fathom  the  precise  state  of  her 
mind;  and  then  she  sprang  forward  and  caught 
in  her  arms. 

Bianca  !   dearest  Bianca !"  ejaculated  the  lor- 
aod  affectionate  Lucia. 

Hush  !  that  name  is  not  known  here  !"— and 
it  was  in  a  cold  tone  that  the  recluse  spoke,— not 
if  she  were  deficient  in  feeling  towards  Lucia, 
but  as  if  all  the  power  of  giving  it  vent  were 
paralyzed  by  a  frozen  condition  of  the  heart  itself. 
"  I  am  Sister  Agonia." 

"And  do  you  regret — do  you  regret,"  asked 
Lucia,  "  that  you  have  retired  from  the  world  ?" 

"  Eegret  it  ? — no !"  /eplied  Sister  Agonia  : 
"  how  could  I  regret  it?  Of  what  use  was  I  any 
longer  in  the  world  ?  how  could  I  have  remained 
there  in  honour  and  safety  for  myself?  Besides, 
were  there  not  crimes  whereof  it  was  needful  to 
repent  ?  and  therefore  I  regret  not  my  seclu- 
sion from   the  world.     But    I   will  confess  one 

thing " 

"  And  what  is  that,  dear  sister  ?"  asked  Lucia, 
quickly. 

"I  do  cot  know  but  that  I  am  committing  a 
sin,"  said  Sister  Agonia,  hesitating,  "  to  allow  my 
thoughts  to  travel  in  such  a  channel  even  for  a 

single  instant " 

"  Pray  tell  me,  dear  sister  I"  interjected  the 
Countess. 

The  recluse  suddenly  bent  upon  Lucia  a  look 
that  was  much  altered  from  that  which  she  had 


just  before  thrown  upon  her  :— it  was  a  look 
which  showed  that  the  ice  of  the  heart  had  begun 
to  thaw— a  look  wherein  was  reflected  something 
of  that  tenderness  of  former  days  which  had  ex 
isted  with  so  much  fervour  between  the  two  sisters. 
Lucia,  dearest  Lucia,"  she  said  in  a  voice  that 
likewise  seemed  to  indicate  a  reviving  emotion, 

there  are  times  when  if  I  have  a  single  regret, 

is — it  is " 

The  brow  of  the  Countess  clouded,  and  her  look 
3came  serious. 


"  O'j,  you  wrong  mo,  Lucia,"  exclaimed  the  1 
recluse,  instantaneously  penetrating  her  sister's 
thoughts.  "  I  regret  not  the  world  on  account 
of  him.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  already  learnt 
to  stifle  all  such  unhallowed  love  in  my  heart. 
I  am  Sister  Agonia." 

She  thus  spoke  her  conventual  name  signifl- 
oantly  as  if  it  expressed  her  own  condition  of  mind. 
She  bent  down  her  looks,  and  the  resignation  of 
aelf-martyrdom  was  upon  her  countenance.  The 
tears  had  started  into  Lucia's  eyes:  she  hastily 
wiped  them  away — and  taking  her  sister's  band, 
she  pressed  it  to  her  lips,  at  tho  same  time  saying, 
"Explain  yourself— Oh,  explain  yourself,  dearest, 
dearest  sister  ?  What  subject  for  regret  have 
you?" 

"  Do  not  ask  me  1"  interjected   Sister   Agonia, 

with  a  strange  abruptness  :  and   then  she  became 

all  cold  and  glacial  again,  so  that  Lucia  once  more 

felt  that  the  tister  was  lost  in  the  nun.     "Tell  I 
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me,"  continued  the  recluse,  "  haye  you  executed 
all  my  instructions?" 

"  ETerything  has  been  accomplished,"  answered 
Luoia.  '*  Your  immense  wealth  has  been  realised 
and  disposed  of  amongst  the  various  establish- 
ments and  institutions  whereof  you  gave  me  the 
list.  And  here,"  added  Lucia,  producing  a  docu- 
ment, "  is  the  paper  bequeathing  the  endowment 
which  you  named  for  the  convent  of  La  Irinita. 
Ah,  no !"  ejaculated  Lucia,  with  sudden  ve- 
hemence, "  I  have  given  you  the  wrong  paper  ! 
Here  is  the  right  one !" — and  snatching  back  the 
first-mentioned  document,  she  substituted  another 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

"What  does  this  mean?"  asked  Sister  Agonia. 

"It  is  nothing — nothing!"  —  and  Lucia  still 
looked  confused.  "  There !  you  have  got  the 
right  paper  now — and  you  can  place  it  in  the 
hand  of  your  Abbess  at  any  moment.  In  respect 
to  your  other  instruotiocs— — " 
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"You  hare  kept  the  Spartiveoto  Palace  fur  your- 
Eelf?" 

"  I  took  possession  of  the  palace :  but— but " 

and  Lucia  faltered  out  her  viords— "I  have  be- 
stowed it  upon  aootber." 

'•  Bestowed  it  upon  another  ?"  eiclaimed  Sister 
AgoDia,  who  was  more  and  more  convinced  that 
there  was  scmething  strange  in  her  sister's  con- 
duct. "  But  you  destroyed  the  waxen  elEgy  of 
my  husband  f" 

"  Yes— and  the  effigy  of  my  own  deceased  hus- 
band likewise,"  answered  Lucia.  "  The  subter- 
raneans too  are  all  bricked  up " 

"  But  wherefore  destroy  the  effigy  of  your  own 
husband?"  demanded  Sister  Agonia.  "Do  you 
not  mean  to  live  for  Italy?  have  jou  no  mere 
patriotism  nor  ambition  ?'' 

"  Ambition  1  never  had,  otherwise  than  to  gain 
the  approval  of  my  conscience,"  rejoined  Lucia. 
"As  fur  patriotism,  it  is  now  conhced  to  mere 
hopes  and  aspirations— and  never  again  can  dis- 
play itself  by  deeds  and  positive  actions  1" 

"And  you  have  given  away  the  Spartivento 
Palace  ?  ' 

"  Henceforth,  dear  sister,"  responded  Lucia,  "  I 
shall  not  live  in  palaces.  I  have  bestowed  the 
one  at  Turin  upon  the  charming  and  beauteous 
Agnes  Evelyn,  who  in  a  few  days  will  become 
Countess  of  Camerino  " 

Sister  Agonia  reflected  for  nearly  a  minute;  and 
then  she  said,  "  If  you  did  not  really  want  the 
palace,  Lucia,  I  am  glad  that  you  have  thus  be- 
EtoBed  it.  Y'ou  have  still  your  own  beautiful 
villa  at  Nice " 

"  No— I  have  sold  it,"  answered  the  Countess 
di  Milazzo. 

"At  all  events,"  proceeded  Sister  Agonia, 
"you  have  a  handsome  fortune,  and  you  can! 
rove  cr  6x  your  abode  where  you  will."  I 

*•  Indeed,"  interrupted  Lucia,  "  I  have  no 
longer  a  handsome  fortune.  I  have  realized  all 
I  possess.  One  third  I  have  given  to  six  hos- 
pitals and  institutions  which  were  omitted  from 
your  list— the  next  third  I  have  betowed  upoc 
Agnes  Evelyn,  in  addition  to  the  palace "         j 

"  .\nd  the  other  third  ?"  interjected  Sister  j 
Agonia,  with  a  renewed  interest— wo  might  even 
call  it  an  excitement. 

"  The  other  third  ?"  said  Lucia.  "  Ob,  it  is  re-  i 
presented  by  this  document— the  one  which  I  just 
now  accidentally  placed  in  your  hand  instead  of  | 
the  one  which  really  concerned  you." 

"  Lucia  I  Lucia  !  what  mean  you  ?"  exclaimed 
the  recluse,  now  trembling  visibly,  while  a  flush,  i 
but  slight  and  hectic,  appeared  upon  her  cheeks. 

"  You  just  now  spoke  of  a  regret,  dear  sister,"  j 
answered  the  Countess.  "  I  also  have  experienced 
a  regret." 

"  And  that  regret,  sister  ?  Wherein  does  it  j 
consist  ?" 

"  In  being  separated  from  jou." 

It  was  a  cry  of  joy  which  burst  from  the  lips  of 
Sister  Agonia;  and  then  the  next  moment  she 
shrank  back,  trembling  and  becoming  mure  deadly 
pale  than  before,  as  she  was  smitten  with  the  cruel 
doubt  whether  she  had  rightly  interpreted  the 
meaning  of  Lucia's  words  and  the  intent  of  her 
actions. 

"And  what  was  your  regret?"  asked  the 
Couctsss. 


'•  Tne  sime  wori-a  express  it.  It  was  being 
separated  from  you." 

"  We  will  not  remain  separated  !"  said  Lucis. 
"  yo—we  will  not  be  separated  !"' 

Again  the  cry  of  joy  went  forth  from  the  lips  of 
Sister  Agonia ;  and  now  she  precipitated  herself 
into  Lucia's  arms. 

"  I  am  wearied  of  the  world,  as  you  were,"  said 
the  Countess,  when  the  feelings  of  her  gbter  had 
found  their  natural  vent ;  "'  ^.nd  I  have  resolved  to 
retire  from  it.  This  is  wherefore  I  no  longer  need 
palaces  n:)r  revenues  ;— and  this  is  why  th«  elE^y 
of  my  deceased  husband  would  be  powerless  to  in- 
spire me  with  energy  on  behalf  of  that  cause  fur 
which  I  am  ready  to  lay  down  my  life,  but  for 
which  I  can  struggle  no  longer.  And  now,  dear 
sister,"  add^d  Lucia,  once  more  producing  the 
document  which  she  had  concealed  about  her  per- 
E  >n,  "let  me  also  present  the  Abbess  of  La  Trinita 
with  an  endowment— for  this  deed  conveys  one  on 
my  own  behalf '." 

The  sisters  again  embraced  fervently,  and  they 
mingled  their  tears  as  well  as  their  kisses.  And 
ai!  WHS  done  as  Lucia  had  prearranged  :— she  ab- 
jured her  rank  as  Countess  of  Milajio- she  re- 
nounced likewise  that  sweet  Christian  name  of 
Lucia— ond  ere  the  sun  closed  upon  that  day,  her 
identity  was  lost  beneath  the  conventual  garb 
and  tuider  the  appellation  of  Sister  Misericordia. 


CHAFIER    LXXII. 
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I  E  T  I  s  a. 


The  scene  now  changes  to  Genoa.  It  was  evening, 
and  the  dusk  was  closing  in,  as  a  gentleman,  en- 
veloped in  a  ci>ilr,  entered  the  cuurt-yard  of  an 
hotel  after  havi^j  trea  strolling  on  the  port  and 
through  the  streets.  He  entered  the  coffee  room  ; 
and  without  immediately  taking  off  his  cloak  and 
bat,  he  looked  around  bim  upon  the  guests  whu 
were  already  assembled  there,  and  who  were  per- 
haps a  dozen  in  number.  'There  was  something 
of  a  suspicious  scrutiny  in  that  look :  but  the  indi- 
vidual was  apparently  satisfied  with  the  result  of 
his  survey — for  having  completed  it,  he  took  off 
his  hat,  doffed  his  mantle,  rang  the  bell  and  or- 
dered dinner.  The  repast  was  served  up  with  thot 
promptitude  which  is  displayed  in  the  Continental 
hotels— especially  in  that  well-ordered  one  to  which 
we  are  now  alluding  at  Genoa.  The  gentleman 
sat  down:  he  however  ate  little — but  on  the  other 
hand,  as  if  to  indemnify  himself  for  his  want  of 
appetite,  he  applied  himself  with  tolerable  freedom 
to  the  bottle.  Indeed  it  appeared  as  if  he  were 
either  addicted  to  wine-bibbing,  young  though  he 
were — or  as  if  he  had  some  secret  care  which  he 
was  endeavouring  to  drown  amidst  the  fumes  of 
liquor.  That  this  latter  hypothesis  was  the  more 
correct  one,  might  be  surmised  from  the  fact  that 
he  ever  and  anon  cast  looks  of  anxious  inquiry 
upon  the  other  guests  assembled  there,  and  every 
lime  the  door  opened  he  started  as  if  he  dreaded 
lest  some  calamity  were  about  to  be  announced. 

Presently  all  the  other  gentlemen  who  were 
dining  in  the  coffecroom,  began  to  disperse,  until 
at  length  the  particular  individual  ol  whom  we 
are  speaking  was  the  only  one  who  remained  there. 
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Ill 


So  soon  as  be  was  alone,  be  could  no  longer  subdue 
tbe  agitation  and  nervousness  which  bad  got  pos- 
session of  bim.  He  paced  to  and  fro — he  stopped 
short — he  clenched  his  fists— then  he  sat  down,  and 
drew  forth  from  his  pockets  a  pair  of  verj  small, 
but  elegantlj  manufactured  pistols,  which  he  exa- 
mined with  a  half  fierce,  half  desperate  air.  Con- 
signing them  to  bis  pockets  again,  he  rang  the 
bell  and  ordered  in  a  further  supplj  of  nine. 

Very  soon  afterwards  the  door  opened,  and  a 
gentleman  with  sandy  hair,  whiskers,  and  mous- 
tache, entered  tbe  coffee-room.  The  gentleman 
who  was  already  there,  started  and  then  appeared 
to  be  seized  nith  au  utter  uncertainty  in  respect 
to  tbe  course  which  be  ought  to  adopt. 

"Why!  surely,"  ejaculated  tbe  new-comer  in 
accents  of  surprise,  "  you  are  Hardress  ?" — and 
be  held  out  his  hard. 

Hector — for  he  indeed  was  the  individual  with 
tbe  tortured  ujind,  the  nervous  trembling,  and  the 
pocket-pistols — grasped  the  hand  with  a  fervour  as 
if  it  were  something  new  to  him,  and  therefore 
most  delightful,  to  encounter  a  friend. 

"  3Iy  dear  Mervyn,"  he  said,  "  I  am  rejoiced  to 
see  you.     Where  hav«  you  been  this  long  time 

"  Chiefly  in  Paris,"  replied  Viscount  Mervyn. 
"  I  am  sorry.  Hector,  to  have  read  and  beard  of 
80  many  terrible  things  in  connexion  with  yourself 
—very  sorry,  positively." 

"  Terrible  indeed !"  interjected  Hardress. 

"  Very  bad— positively,"  said  Mervyn.  "  I  am 
told— excuse  my  remark — 'tis  as  well  to  be  candid 
— I  was  told,  I  say,  that  you  were  cut  by  all  the 
Enolisb  at  Brussels  and  Paris.  Deuced  awkward  ! 
l>ut  I  am  not  over  fastid.ous.  Besides,  I  think 
you  roust  have  quite  enough  upon  your  mind — 
quite  enough,  positively  —  without  being  made 
more  miserable." 

"  You  are  a  good  fellow,  Mervyn  !"  exclaimed 
Hardress.  "  Yes  !  the  devil  has  mixed  himself  up 
ia  all  my  affairs  of  late  !  lly  poor  sister  first — 
and  then  my  mother — and  I  abroad,  unable  to  at- 
tend my  mother's  funeral " 

"Awkward  and  sad— sad  and  awkward  !"  cried 
Mervyn,     "But  where  is  your  wife,  Hardress ?" 

"I  left  her  ill  at  Brussels.  She  received  a 
deuce  of  a  shock- an  uncle  of  her's  dying  without 
leaving  her  anything " 

"  Bad,  bad,"  said  Mervyn.  "  I  thibfc  I  can  guess 
who  the  uncle  was.  But  no  matter!  'Tis  all 
very  sad — positively.  Well,  so  you  left  Mrs. 
Hardress  ill  at  Brussels  ?  — and  then  you  went  to 
Paris,  where  the  English  residents  behaved  very 
uncivil  to  you."  * 

"  But  it  wasn't  on  account  of  their  incivility  1 
left  Paris,"  intcrrup'cd  Hector.  "  I  was  only  two 
days  at  Meurice'a  Hotel " 

"  Why  did  you  leave  ?"  asked  Mervyn. 

"  For  the  same  reason  that  I  suddenly  left  Brus- 
sels," replied  Hardress.  "  You  are  evidently  my 
friend,  Mervyn — and  I  will  tell  you  the  exact 
state  of  offairs.  Tbe  truth  is"— and  the  unhappy 
young  man  looked  ghastly  as  be  made  tbe  state- 
ment— "  it  was  whispered  to  me,  first  in  Brussels, 
that  the  Belgian  Government  meant  to  give  me 
up  to  an  English  detective  who  was  after  me: 
then  tbe  same  rumour  reached  me  in  Paris  with 
respect  to  the  intentions  of  the  French  Gjvcrn- 
ment ;  so  that  to  be  brief,  Mervyn,  I  feel  as  if  I 


had  been  hunted  from  pillar  to  post and  bore 

I  am,  lurking   about— playing  at  hide  and  seek  ai 
it  were  at  Genoa!" 

"  Very  awkward,"  ejaculated  the  Viscount  I 
"  very  unpleasant— positively— actually  !  I  pity 
you,  my  dear  Hardress !  And  you  mean  to  tell 
me  that  an  English  detective  is  truly,  literally,  and 
undoubtedly  in  pursuit  of  you  ?" 

"  I  mean  to  say  that  such  is  my  apprehension, 
on  account  of  all  that  I  have  heard  :  but  whether 
it  be  actually  true  or  not,  I  cannot  take  it  upon 
myself  to  say.  I  don't  even  know  the  law  upon  the 
subject — I  have  been  afraid  to  ask — I  have  taken 
it  for  granted  that  what  rumour  whispered  in 
my  ear  must  be  correct.  My  fears  have  seemed 
to  confirm  the  reports  themselves.  I  am  wretched, 
Mervyn  !" 

"You  look  80— positively,  my  dear  follow.  When 
did  you  arrive  here  ?" 

"Only  last  evening.  And  you?" 
"  Only  this  afternoon.  You  have  dined,"  con- 
tinued Mervyn  :  "  at  least,  if  one  may  judge  by 
the  way  you  are  drinking  that  wine.  I  shall  not 
dine  until  presently.  I  have  got  a  friend  coming. 
Ah  !  by  tbe  bye,  how  strange  !— it  is  Fitzherbert. 
You  remember,  he  was  your  second  in  that  duel 
which  you  fought  some  time  ago  with — what  was 
bis  name  then  ? — I  mean  that  fine  young  English- 
man who  has  become  Count  of  Camerino." 

"  Charles  Da  Vere,"  replied  Hardress.  "  And 
so  Fitzherbert  is  at  Genoa  ?" 

"  By  the  bye,"  ejaculated  Viscount  Mervyn, 
"talking  of  that  duel  and  Charles  De  Vere,  puts 
me  in  mind  of  those  beautiful  girls— tbe  two 
cousins We  used  to  call  them,  if  you  remem- 
ber, Beauty  and  Pleasure " 

"  Ah  !"  and  Hector  gave  a  quick  start ;  and 
seizing  the  wine-bottle,  he  filled  his  glass  with  a 
kinrired  impetuosity. 

"  Why  what  the  deuce  does  this  mean  ?"  asked 
Mervyn.  "You  are  unaccountable— positively— 
decidedly.  Just  because  I  mentioned  those  two 
sweet  creatures  you  seem  as  if  you  were  about  to 
fly  into  the  most  violent  rage !  You  are  very 
droll  with  your  troubles.  Hector— very.  As  for 
one  of  tbe  girls — Agnes— she  whom  we  used  to  call 
Beauty — I  have  frequently  heard  her  spoken  of 
in  the  highest  terms.  She  is  going  to  m«rry  tbe 
C"unt  of  Camerino.  Fluribel— that  was  Pleasure, 
you  k."ow— she  went  wrung— she  went  away  with 

Clifford But,  Ab  !    I   really  forgot  !  it's  a  sore 

subject  — positively—decidedly." 

"  Yes !"  ejaculated  Hector,  fiercely,  as  he  struck 
bis  clenched  fist  upon  tbe  t.blo  ;  "  everything 
which  in  any  way  relates  to  Floribel  Lister  is  a 
eore  subject  with  me  !  If  you  knew  how  I  loved 
her- siW  love  her — no,  not  love  her  !— hale  her!" 
"  On  my  soul,  Hardress,"  interjected  the  Vis- 
count, "  you  are  strange — incsmprehensible- posi- 
tively. With  a  handsome  wife — as  fine  a  woman 
as  any  in  all  Europe,  positively — though  perhaps 
there  are  some  handsomer  in  the  face — yet  as  for 
form  and  figure — pardon  me  for  speaking  in  such 

terms  of  Mrs.  Hardress " 

"Speak  of  her  as  you  like,"  exclaimed  Hector, 
with  an  almost  fierce  abruptness.  "  But  if  you 
wish  to  speak  of  a  being  who  is  adorable — one  for 
whose  sake  a  man  could  commit  a  thousand  fulliea 
— a  being  in  whose  nature  tho  most  delicious 
voluptuousness   mingles    with    the    most   elegant 
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refinement  —  one  who  is  capable  of  becoming  as 
profligate  as  Messalina  herself,  and  who  nererthless 
woqM  succeed  in  holding  even  the  most  fastidious 
of  lovers  in  her  silken  chains,— It  you  want  to 
speak  to  me  of  euch  a  being  as  this,  talk  to  me 
of  Floribel !" 

"  And  yet  you  said  just  now  that  you  hated 
her  ?"  observed  the  Viscount,  "  This  is  very 
strange— decidedly  strange  !  It  is  even  contra- 
dictory—positively." 

"  I  know  not  how  I  feel  towards  her,"  ex- 
claimed Hardress,  bewildered  and  half  maddened 
by  the  distracting  influences  of  his  own  thoughts 
as  well  as  by  the  wine  of  which  be  continued  to 
drink  glass  after  glass  in  rapid  succession.  "  I 
could  love  her  with  an  almost  frenzied  devotedness 
if  she  would  throw  herself  into  my  arms  :  but 
while  she  scorns  and  loathes  me — makes  me  the 
object  of  her  caprices— flatters  me  at  one  moment, 
and  then  disappoints  all  my  hopes  the  next " 

"  But  does  she  do  all  thisp"  asked  the  Viscount, 

"  Not  actually  at  present,  because  I  know  not 
where  she  is,"  rejoined  Hardress.  "  But  this  is 
what  she  has  done— and  it  is  for  this  that  I  hate 
her  !     Ob,  that  scene  at  Tuiin  !" 

"  What  scene  ?"  inquired  Mervyn.  "  You  in- 
terest and  amuse  me,  Hector— positively.  But 
you  alarm  me — decidedly." 

"  What  scene  ?  Ah,  I  will  tell  you  !"  ejaculated 
the  young  man,  who  had  just  poured  more  wine 
down  his  throat. 

But  at  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  a 
gentleman  hastened  into  the  coffee-room.  Hector 
instantaneously  averted  his  countenance,  for  he 
was  under  the  continuous  apprehension  of  being 
obsorved  and  recognised  by  an  English  detective 
oiHcer.  The  gentleman  did  not  therefore  catch  a 
view  of  his  features  ;  but  hurriedly  accosting  the 
Viscount,  he  said,  "  Who  the  deuce,  my  dear 
Mervyn,  do  you  think  has  just  arrived  at  the 
hotel  ?" 

"  Can't  say — positively." 

"  With  a  sweet  pretty  lady's-maid,  and  such  a 
fine  handsome  young  man — whether  her  husband 
or  lover  I  know  not " 

"Who  has  thus  arrived  ?"  asked  Mervyn. 

"  You  remember  Floribel  Lister " 

"  Floribel !"— and  Hector  sprang  up  from  his 
chair. 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Hardress !"  said  the  gentleman,  who 
first  made  a  movement  of  surprise  and  then  in- 
stantaneously became  cold  in  his  demeanour  and 
drew  himself  up  haughtily. 

"  Tell  me,  Fitzherbert,"  cried  Hector,  who  in 
the  excitement  of  his  mind  did  not  immediately 
perceive  the  glacial  air  which  the  new-comer  had 
just  put  OD, — "  tell  me,  you  say  that  you  saw  Flo- 
ribel?" 

"11  it  be  of  any  consequence,  Mr.  Hardress, 
for  you  to  ascertain  the  fact,"  replied  Captain 
Fit»herbert,  in  a  freezing  tone,  "  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  inform  you  that  the  lady  in  question  has 
just  alighted  from  a  carriage  in  the  courtyard  of 
the  hotel." 

"  How  strange !"  cried  Hector.  "  Are  we  des- 
tined to  meet  hero  P  But  you  said,  I  think — yes, 
did  you  not  say" — and  his  countenance  became 
white  with  rage—"  that  she  had  a  person  with  her 
—a  lover  perhaps?" 

"  Yuu  had  better  make  iuquiries  for  yourself," 
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interrupted  Captain  Fitzherbert  curtly,  aa  b« 
turned  his  back  with  an  air  of  loathing  and  dis- 
gust upon  Hardress. 

At  any  other  time,  or  under  diflferent  circum- 
stances, Hector  would  have  avenged  such  an  affront 
upon  the  spot  by  means  of  a  blow,  or  would  at 
least  have  challenged  the  author  of  the  insult.  But 
he  was  not  now  the  master  of  his  own  thoughts 
nor  actions ;  and  in  the  whirl  of  ideas  which  were 
agitating  confusedly  in  his  brain,  he  failed  to  per- 
ceive how  different  the  manner  of  the  punctilious 
and  high-notioned  Fitzherbert  was  from  that  of 
the  good-natured  and  stolid  Mervyn. 

Hardress  stood  transfixed  for  a  few  moments 
after  Fitzherbert  bad  turned  his  back  upon  him  i 
then  suddenly  ejaculating,  "Floribel  is  here!"  hs 
mads  a  rush  towards  the  door  and  burst  from  ths 
coffje-room. 

Let  us  now  shift  the  scene  for  a  few  minutes  to 
another  part  of  the  hotel.  Floribel,  accompanied 
by  the  handsome  Sardinian  ofBoer,  Captain  St. 
Didier— and  attended  by  the  pretty  and  faithful 
Antonia — was  following  the  landlady  up  to  a  suite 
of  apartments.  Floribel  and  her  lover  had  come 
to  pass  two  or  three  weeks  at  Q-enoa,  St.  Didier 
having  obtained  leave  of  absence  for  the  purpose. 
They  had  just  returned  from  Florence,  to  which 
St.  Didier  bad  been  sent  by  the  King  of  Sardinia 
on  a  private  mission  to  the  Grand  Duke,  concern- 
ing the  recent  Italian  conspiracies  into  which  ths 
young  Sardinian  officer  had  obtained  so  much  in* 
sight  through  the  medium  of  the  spy  Fossano.  We 
need  hardly  observe  that  Floribel  had  accompanied 
St.  Didier  to  the  Tuscan  capital :  it  was  through 
him  that  she  had  seen  the  plan  of  the  subterranean 
of  the  Camerino  mansion — and  it  was  this  cireuma 
stance  that  had  enabled  her  to  accomplish  her  de- 
sign in  obtaining  an  interview  alone  with  Agnes, 
—a  last  interview,  at  which  there  might  be  no  fear 
of  intrusion  nor  interruption. 

But  to  return  to  the  thread  of  our  story — we 
were  saying  that  Floribel  had  now  arrived  at  the 
hotel  at  Genoa  with  her  lover  and  her  lady's-siai.l. 
They  were  conducted  to  a  suite  of  apartments; 
and  while  dinner  was  in  preparation,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  make  some  change  in  their  toilets  after 
a  long  day's  travelling.  St.  Didier  retired  to  a 
dressing-room,  while  Floribel  was  attended  by  An- 
tonia in  the  bed-chamber. 

"Excuse  me,  dear  signora,"  said  Antonia, 
whom  circumstances  as  well  as  her  tried  and  proved 
fidelity  placed  upon  a  somewhat  familiar  footing 
with  her  mistress,  "  but  methinks  you  have  been 
low-spirited  to-day?" 

"Indeed !"  ejaculated  Floribel. 

"  Yes,  signora— and  I  could  not  help  noticing  it 
this  morning,  when  assisting  in  the  performance 
of  your  toilet.     Ah  !  there  you  sigh,  signora  !" 

"Nonsense,  Antonia!"  interjected  Floribel, 
somewhat  petulantly. 

"  Pardon  me,  signora,  if  I  offended  you,"  said 
the  young  ahigail,  a  cloud  coming  over  her  pretty 
features :  "  you  know  that  I  would  not  for  the 
world " 

"  My  dear  Antonia,"  cried  Floribel,  "  do  not  bo 

vexed  or  grieved 1  did    not  mean  to  speak 

harshly  to  you.  You  have  served  me  too  faith- 
fully to  be  treated  unkindly.  Yes,  my  dear  girl, 
you  are  right.  I  am  out  of  spirits  !  But  1  dare- 
say I  shall  rally  presently.     Yet  that  dream !" 
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"  Oh,  dear  signora,"  cried  AntonU,  her  coun- 
tenaoce  suddenly  brighteningf  up,  "  if  it  were 
only  a  dream  which  has  left  its  influence  upon 
your  mind — and  no  real  trouble " 

"It  was  only  a  dream,  Antonia.  But  then 
there  was  the  coincidence !     Ah,   I  see  that  you 

do   not   understand  me as    indeed    bow   can 

youP  for  I  must  seem  to  be  talking  in  enigmas! 
What  I  mean  is  that  it  is  not  the  first  time  I  have 
bad  this  dream  :— it  is  the  second." 

"Well,  dear  signora,"  answered  Antonia,  "I 
■appose  a  person  may  dream  the  same  thing  over 
two  or  three  times — especially  if  on  the  first  occa- 
lion  it  leaTes  any  particular  impression  on  the 
mind." 

"  Tet  there  are  dreams,  Antonia,  so  different 
from  others,"  pursued  Floribel,  in  a  low  melan- 
choly voice,—"  dreams  which  appear  to  fore- 
shadow one's  Tery  destiny  1  Let  me  tell  you  some- 
thing— for  you  are  in  my  confidence,  and  you 
know  that  when  I  paid  that  stealthy  visit  to  the 
Camerino  mansion,  it  was  to  see  my  cousin  Agnes. 
And  I  have  told  you  likewise  that  this  cousin  of 
mine  has  led  the  purest  and  chastest  and  holiest 
life,  and  she  is  now  about  to  be  rewarded  by  es- 
pousing him  who  possesses  her  heart.  Well, 
sometime  ago,  Antonia,  I  dreamt  that  she  received 
a  gift  of  a  simple  cbaplet  of  flowers  ; — and  that 
chaplet  was  emblematical  of  the  virgin  purity  of 
her  thoughts  and  of  her  life  down  to  the  present 
time.  She  by  her  conduct  has  fulfilled  that  pro- 
phetic portion  of  my  dream  '." 

"  It  is  only  by  straining  the  point  very  much, 
dear  signora,"  remarked  Antonia,  "  that  you  can 
complete  your  illustration  or  make  your  deduc- 

"  Oh,  but  I  tremble  with  a  superstitious  fear," 
responded  Floribel,  shuddering  visibly,  "  lest  the 
remaining  portion  of  my  dream  should  receive  its 
allegorical  fuldlment!  That  portion  of  which  I 
first  spoke,  referred  to  my  cousin  Agnes :  the  other 
portion  relates  to  myself.  And  it  is  this  latter 
portion  which  I  dreamt  again  last  night,  Antonia, 
and  which  has  left  a  saddening  effect  upon  my 
mind  !  All  day  long  I  have  endeavoured  to  rally 
my  spirits — but  vainly.  St.  Didier  saw  that  I 
was  melancholy  and  desponding  :  at  first  he  per- 
sisted in  questioning  me — I  pleaded  a  headache, 
and  he  believed  me." 

"  And  that  dream,  signora^waa  it  then  so  very, 
very  terrible  ?''  asked  Antonia. 

Floribel  again  shuddered  visibly  ;  and  she  said 
in  a  low  voice,  which  had  something  hollow  in  its 
tone,  "  Terrible  indeed,  Antonia  !  Methought 
that  I  was  suddenly  brought  to  gaze  upon  that 
dread  object  which  affords  the  hideous  proof  that 
all  earthly  enjoyment  and  luxury,  all  display  and 
pride,  as  well  as  pleasure,  must  terminate  in  a 
ghastly  skeleton  at  last !" 

Antonia  started,  and  something  like  a  faint  cry 
escaped  her  lips. 

"  Yes — such  was  my  dream,"  resumed  Floribel. 
"  I  need  not  enter  into  further  details.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  Antonia,  that  it  was  reproduced  last  night 
just  as  I  dreamt  it  at  the  very  time  when  I  was 
first  hovering  upon  the  brink  of  the  precipice  down 
which  I  soon  after  fell !  Can  it  be  an  omen  of 
evil,  Antonia,  this  reappearance  of  that  vision  ?  I 
have  borne  the  name  of  Pleasure— and  am  I  des- 
tined like  pleasure  itself  to  be  ihortlived  ?"  I 


"  Dearest  signora,"  cried  the  young  abigail, 
with  a  frightened  air,  "  do  not  abandon  yourself 
to  these  gloomy  ideas— and  all  for  a  dream  !  Tou 
are  come  to  Qenoa  to  enjoy  yourself — you  are  with 
one  who  loves  you  devotedly,  and  who  is  proud  of 
you— you  will  create  a  sensation  here  1  And  look 
at  yourself  in  the  mirror,  dearest  signora  ! — how 
handsome  you  are  !  When  you  join  Captain  St. 
Didier  in  the  dining-room,  you  will  see  with  what 
joy  and  pleasure  his  eyes  will  light  up  as  he  sur- 
veys you." 

"  Well,"  said  Floribel,  "  I  must  make  an  effort  to 
regain  my  spirits :  I  have  no  right  to  sadden  him. 
Besides,  I  daresay  all  this  is  very  foolish  on  my 
part — and  the  impression  will  presently  pass  away 
and  to-morrow  I  shall  laugh  or  else  be  angry  with 
myself  for  having  entertained  these  fears.  Yes— 
you  have  taken  more  than  usual  pains  with  my 
toilet,  dear  Antonia,"  added  Floribel,  as  she  looked 
in  the  mirror  which  reflected  her  face  and  form  of 
ravishing  beauty. 

Antonia  smiled  with  delight  to  observe  that  her 
mistress  was  evidently  becoming  more  cheerful. 

"And  now  I  will  proceed  to  the  dining-room," 
said  Floribel.  "  But,  Ah !  what  disturbance  is 
that?"  she  ejaculated,  as  she  opened  the  door  of 
the  chamber.  "Voices  in  altercation!  What  can 
it  mean?"  and  ehe  sped  along  a  little  passage  be- 
longing to  the  suite  of  apartments  and  leading  to 
the  dining-room. 

But  let  us  pause  to  ascertain  what  was  the 
origin  of  the  disturbance  the  sounds  of  which  had 
thus  suddenly  reached  Floribel's  ears. 

Rector  Hardress,  maddened  with  his  ideas  and 
with  wine,  bad  rushed  forth  from  the  coffee-room 
and  had  sped  into  the  court-yard,  where  he  put  a 
few  hasty  questions  to  a  hostler  in  respect  to  the 
arrivals  which  Captain  Fitzherbert  had  already 
mentioned.  He  learnt  enough  to  convince  him 
that  Floribel  was  indeed  at  that  moment  an  inmate 
of  the  hotel :  but  he  could  not  discover  who  her 
male  companion  was.  He  paced  to  and  fro  for 
upwards  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  vainly  endeavour- 
ing to  cool  his  fevered  brain— until  goaded  to 
madness  by  the  influence  of  his  evil  passions,  and 
by  the  copious  draughts  of  liquor  which  he  had 
swallowed,  he  resolved  to  seek  an  interview,  at  all 
risks  and  at  all  hazards,  with  Floribel.  He  had 
no  settled  aim  in  view:  he  was  far  from  being 
sufficiently  self-possessed  to  deliberate  upon  the 
proceeding:  bis  only  thought— the  all-absorbing 
one — was  that  inasmuch  as  Floribel  was  here,  ho 
must  see  her. 

By  means  of  an  inquiry  put  to  a  waiter,  ha 
learnt  to  which  suite  of  apartments  the  recently 
arrived  travellera  had  been  shown  ;  and  he  rushed 
up  the  staircase.  He  opened  the  outer  door  of  the 
suite — he  strode  across  the  little  vestibule — he 
entered  the  dining-room.  At  that  very  instant 
St.  Didier  entered  the  room  likewise,  from  a  door 
at  the  opposite  extremity. 

"  Your  business,  signer?"  demanded  the  Sar- 
dinian officer  somewhat  curtly,  for  there  was 
enough  in  Hector's  manner  to  make  him  look  sus- 
piciously or  at  least  strangely  upon  the  intruder. 

"My   business  is   not   with   you,   sigaor,"  ex- 
claimed the  excited  Englishman, 
"  But  your  name  ?"  asked  St.  Didier. 
"My  name?     You  ahall  not  know  it.     Itouu- 
cerns  you  not !" 
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"  Ah,  signor !"  ctied  St.  Didier,  colouriog  with 
indignatioD,  "  we  shall  soon  see  whether  persona 
maj  be  permitted  thus  to  intrude  ! — But  perhaps 
it  may  be  a  mistake  ?"  he  suddenly  ejaculated. 

"Yes— yes  !"  cried  Hector,  with  feverish  excite- 
ment ;  "  it  is  a  mistake !  1  ought  not  to  have 
spoken  rudely !  I  wished  to  pay  my  respects  to  a 
lady— Floribel — Flora  LoTel— or— or— I  know  not 
her  name  now " 

"  If  you  be  a  friend  or  acquaintance,  signor," 
answered  St.  Didier,  "at  least  tell  me  your  name." 

"Well,  then,  it  is  Hardress.     And  now " 

"Signor,"  interrupted  St.  Didier  sternly— for 
he  instantaneously  recollected  how  he  himself  had 
been  instrumental  in  procuring  Hector's  arrest  at 
Turin  at  Floribel's  instigation  ;  "  the  lady  to  whom 
you  allude  cannot  wish  to  see  you,  and  nill  not 
receive  you.      I  command  you  to  quit  this  apart- 


"  By  heaven,  I  will  see  Floribel,  if  only  for  an 
instant !"  exclaimed  Hardress.  "  She  shall  decide 
betwirt  you  and  me!  Tou  are  a  rival — and  per- 
dition take  me  if  I  bring  not  matters  to  a  crisis  '." 

"  Madman  !"  cried  St.  Didier,  "  retire  !" 

"  Attempt  not  to  bar  my  way !''  vociferated 
Hardress.  "  Stand  aside  !  By  heaven  I  will  pass 
on  !     Stand  aside,  I  command  you  !" 

'•  Keep  back,  madman  !"  ejaculated  St.  Didier. 
"  Depart! — or  if  you  provoke  me " 

•'Stand  aside!  Ab,  you  will  not !"  thundered 
Hector.     "Then  take  that!" 

He  drew  forth  a  pistol ;  and  it  was  with  a 
sudden  cry  of  terror  that  St.  Di.iier  sprang  aside 
as  the  infuriate  young  man  levelled  it  at  him. 
At  that  very  same  instant,  as  the  pistol  exploded, 
the  door  at  the  extremity  leading  from  the  passage, 
opened — and  with  a  piercing  shriek  Floribel 
dropped  upon  the  threshold. 

•'  Wretch  !"  vociferated  St.  Didier ;  "  you  have 
killed  her!"— and  springing  forward,  be  raised 
her  in  his  arms.  "Dead!  dead!"  were  the  ejacu- 
lations that  burst  forth,  accompanied  by  the  mourn- 
fullest  cry,  from  the  Sardinian's  lips. 

Hector  Hardress  stood  transfixed,  with  ghastliest 
horror,  for  some  moments,  gazing  upon  the 
tragedy :  but  suddenly  starting  as  if  galvanised,  ho 
drew  forth  his  second  pistol— placed  the  muzzle 
in  his  mouth— and  as  the  report  again  echoed 
through  the  apartment,  be  fell  a  corpse  upon 
the  floor. 


CHAPTEE    1  XX  II  I. 

COSCIUSIOS. 

A  BAtlY  day  was  that  on  which  the  young  Count 
of  Camerino  conducted  the  beauteous  Agnes  to  the 
altar  in  the  chapel  of  the  British  Embassy  at 
Florence.  Kever  bad  our  young  hero  looked  more 
eminently  handsome ! — never  had  our  heroine  ap- 
peared more  exquisitely  lovely !  The  charming 
Laura  and  Mirlilla  Germini  acted  as  bridesmaids. 
Edgar  Marcellio,  with  bis  pretty  and  beloved  wife 
Corinna — Sir  Alexander  and  Lady  Holcroft— a« 
well  as  the  British  and  the  French  Ambassadors, 
the  Marquis  u(  Ortona,  Signor  Palmas,  and  a  few 
other  (aithful  fi;cnds,    were   amongst   the  bridal 


party.  Lord  Ormsby  and  Mrs.  De  Vera  ex- 
perienced emotions  of  mingled  pride  and  joy,  which 
were  of  that  half  rapturous,  half  affecting  character 
that  cannot  be  described. 

When  the  ceremony  was  concluded,  and  the 
bridal  party  bad  returned  to  the  hotel,  a  procea- 
sion  of  the  most  lovely  Florentine  damsels  belong- 
ing to  the  middle  class,  appeared  to  present 
bouquets  of  flowers  to  the  bride  and  bridegroom : 
for  the  romance  which  belonged  to  the  many 
thrilling  adventures  through  which  our  hero  had 
passed,  bad  excited  the  liveliest  interest  not  merely 
on  his  own  account,  but  likewise  on  that  of 
the  beauteous  being  who  bad  just  plighted  to 
him  her  vows  at  the  altar.  And  thus  it  was  ts 
ovation  of  the  most  interesting  and  touching 
character  which  followed  the  nuptials  of  Cbarlea 
and  A^nes. 

And  when,  in  a  few  days  afterwards,  tha 
happy  pair  returned  to  their  splendid  domain, 
with  what  enthusiastic  joy  was  the  bridal  party 
greeted  by  the  tenantry  as  well  as  by  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town  of  Camerino  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood !  Triumphal  arches  were  erected  — 
bands  of  music  were  playing— flowers  were  strown 
upon  the  road — the  municipal  corporation  pre- 
sented congratulatory  addresses — and  if  it  were  aa 
ovation  at  Florence  which  had  greeted  the  youth- 
ful pair,  it  was  now  a  perfect  triumph,  thrilling 
and  aflecting,  which  welcomed  the  Count  and 
Countess  of  Camerino  to  their  home. 

It  was  not  until  some  weeks  afterwards  that  the 
intelligence  of  Floribel's  tragic  fate  reached  the 
Camerino  mansion:  and  then  it  was  brought  by 
the  faithful  and  afflicted  Antonio,  who  was  almost 
heartbroken  at  the  loss  of  her  beloved  mistress. 
Agnea  wept  for  her  cousin's  death ;  but  the  incident 
was  only  a  transient  cloud  passing  over  the 
heaven  of  that  happiness  which  our  heroine  waa 
now  destined  to  enjoy.  As  for  Antonia,  another 
situation  was  procured  for  her  through  the  gnod 
offices  of  the  Count  and  Countess :  she  soon 
afterwards  attracted  the  notice  of  a  young  tradea- 
man  of  steady  habits  and  good  property — they  were 
married- and  Antonia  has  made  a  much  better 
wife  than  might  be  expected  of  one  who  had 
served  such  mistresses  as  Lucrezia  di  Mirano  and 
Floribel  Lister. 

It  is  precisely  this  same  remark  which  we  have 
now  to  make  in  respect  to  Lisetta,— who  having 
after  a  while  succeeded  in  persuading  the  some- 
what giddy  and  suft-brained  Andrew  Hailea  to 
make  her  "  an  honest  woman,"  proved  by  her  con- 
duct that  if  she  had  been  indiscreet  at  one  period  of 
her  existence,  she  bad  principle  and  firmness  suf- 
ficient to  enable  her  to  fulfil  with  an  unexceptign. 
able  propriety  all  the  duties  of  a  wife. 

In  due  course  the  Countess  of  Camerino  re- 
ceived a  communication  from  her  who  had  recently 
borne  in  the  world  the  sounding  title  of  Countess 
of  Milazzo,  but  who  had  almost  completely  hidden 
her  identity  under  the  humble  appellation  of  Sister 
Misericordia.  And  the  Countess  of  Camerino 
never  visits  the  city  of  Sienna  without  calling  to 
see  her  friend  the  recluse  j  but  it  was  not  until  the 
death  of  Sister  Agonia,  which  occurred  about  a 
twelvemonth  back,  that  the  secret  transpired  ot 
how  she  who  was  once  the  brilliant  Frincesa  of 
Spartivonto,  had  also  been  secluded  in  the  awne 
convent. 


L'^rd  Mendlesham  was  some  time  before  he  re- 
eovcrc  I  that  euccession  of  blows  which  struck  him 
w^th  such  unrelenting  rapidity :  first  the  suicide  of 
his  daughter — then  the  death  of  his  wife— then 
the  self-destruction  of  his  son  Hector.  But  after 
awhile  be  grow  calm  and  resigned,  and  a  certain 
idea  gradually  expanded  itself  in  his  mind.  He 
■ought  Lord  Ormsby  and  consulted  him  upon  it. 
That  nobleman  approved  of  the  idea,  which  was 
then  hinted  to  .Mrs.  De  Vere.  Finally  the  Eaglisli 
newspapers  one  day  copied  a  paragraph  from  the 
Continental  journals,  to  the  cfl'ect  that  Lord  Men. 
dlesUam  had  on  such-and-such  a  date  been  mar- 
ried, at  the  British  Eoibassy  in  Florence,  to  Mrs. 
De  Vere,  mother  of  the  Count  of  Camerino.  But 
our  hero  has  never  suspected  his  mothei's  secret — 
never  has  learnt  that  in  greeting  a  fatiier-in-law 
it  was  veritably  his  own  father  whom  he  was  thus 
welcoming!  He  was  led  to  believe  that  Lord 
Mendlesham  bad  loved  his  mother  when  both 
were  young — that  circumstances  had  then  occurred 
to  separate  them — that  they  had  contracted  other 
alliiucea— but  that  now  at  last,  after  the  ligse  of 


years,  the  affection  of  their  earlier  period  bad  re- 
vived,to  receive  its  sanction  at  the  altar. 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  Hardreas  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
disappointed  in  a  pecuniary  sense  at  the  death  of 
her  uncle  Mr.  Timperley.  She  soon  after  received 
another  disappointment,  on  the  score  of  her  am- 
bition ;  for  when  her  husband  Hector  put  a  period 
to  his  existence,  at  the  same  (ime  perished  Cicely's 
hope  of  some  day  becoming  Lady  Mendlesham. 
She  is  still  a  widow  ;  and  alio  lives  coTforlably— 
even  it  not  handsomely— on  the  interest  of  the 
dower  which  she  extorted  from  her  uncle.  Sbtj 
resides  chiefly  in  Brussels;  and  although  whispers 
may  be  occasionally  heard  to  the  effect  that  she 
has  her  little  private  gtillantries,  yet  she  is  either 
astute  or  discreet  enough  to  maintain  her  cha- 
racter before  the  world. 

it  only  remains  for  us  ttj  state  that  the  coro- 
pletest  happiness  is  enjoyed  by  Sir  Roderick  and 
Lady  Dalham  ;  and  that  whenever  they  think  fit 
to  take  a  tour  to  Italy,  the  most  cordial  welcome 
awaits  them  at  the  mansion  of  the  Count  and 
Countess  of  Camerino. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 


The  Trade    and    Public    are    requested    to    observe  that 
No.  104  of 


AGNES 

completes  the  work,  -with  Avhich  Number  is  issued  No,  1  of 
another  beautiful  Story  by  the  same  author.  The  AYoi'k 
will  be  Graphically  Illustrated.  Two  Numbers  will  be  issued 
weekly,  containing  sixteen  pages,  price  One  Penny  the  Two. 
Numbers  2  and  3  Avill  be  ready  on  October  9lh. 

Monthly  Parts  will  also  be  Published,  price  Sixpence. 


THE  BRONZE  STATUE ; 

OR,     THE     VIRGIN'S      KISS. 

BY  GEORGE  W.  M.  REYNOLDS. 

"This  has  always  been  considered  by  the  public  and 
pronounced  by  the  press,  to  be  one  of  the  most  successful  of 
Mr.  Reynolds's  mmnierous  tales  and  romances.  We  can 
cordially  echo  the  opinion." — Evening  Paper. 

The  Wood  -  Engravings  are  designed  by  the  talented 
pencil  of  H.  Anelay. 

To  prevent  disappointment,  order  Nos.  2  and  3  without 
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